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Oil yhp oZv otS^ Htpvxot' itvOpd^TTots 6 dths Orroxe(pi 0 f'’ roi^wu 5^ rous 
aifTois Kal Zcopoufx^vovs i)fMV rol irap4xomas Zi4ut/aa Kai Ztaptcrj Bioha ^vo/i^tra^fv, ovx 
irwpovr irap* 4r4pot? olZh 0ap$dpovs nal **£W7jyai vorlorjs Kai fioptlovv &K\ 
■&crrr€p fjXiof Koi auK'fivri tccd oOpayhs Kal yy} Kai B^iXacrtra Kowh, irStrii', hyofxd^trai 
lih\<i>s inr* li\\<ayj offrwy ivhs \6yov rod ruvra HocrfAovyros Koi p.iM yrpoyoias irf 
rpoyrtvoZcmft Zvydufwv dirovpywy 4irl trdyras r€r<vyiJL€voyy, h-^pcu vrap* h4pois 
•<arh y6povs yfySyacrt ripLul kq\ irpocrrjyopiar Koi crvfi$6\oLf XP"^***» KuBitpdfitvot 
fA^y ZLjuvZpois, 6t rpay<ior4poks^ ^iri Otia t^v y6't)<rty dZrjyovyres oittt ^K^vhZyces. 
*'Eviot yiip iLirO(T<l>a\4vr€S yravyd-naoriv tis Seicrtdatfxoyiciy &Ato’Boy ol 8< <ptvyj>yr*s 
i&crrtp t\or r^y ZtKriZaifjioyiaVf KXadov aZBts &(nr9p tit Hprjpyhv ipmaSyrts r^y 
i 09 (iri}ra. —Plutarch, do laide et Osirido, section 67. 

[In opposition to those who represented Dionysos, the wine-god, os meaning 
merely 'wine, Hephoistos fire, Demetcr corn, etc., Plutarch urges] :— 

“ For the god is not a lifeless thing, subject to human handling and control. But 
from the fact that they dispose of, and bestow upon us, these objects, and preserve 
them to us perpetual and constant, wo bavo considered tl;om to bo gods. And those 
gods are not different among different peoples, they are not Barbarian, or Hellenic, not 
southern or northern; but just as the sun, and the moon, and the heaven, and the 
earth, and the sea are common to all—though they receive difieront names from 
different races—so too, while there is bnt one reason that orders, and one providence 
that superintends, this universe, and administrative powers nro set over all, difibrent 
honours aiul appellations have been assigned to these divine beings by the laws of. 
different nations. And symbols too are employed, some of on obscure oharactoi, by 
initiated persons, and others of a plainer description by others, with tire view of 
guiding men’s conceptions of divine things. But this practice is not free from danger; 
for some persons, deviating from the truth, have slipped into superstition, while 
others, seeking to avoid tho mai-sh of superstition, have fallen into atheism as over a 
precipice.” 
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IiT the present volume I have reprinted, with the 
addition of some new materials, subsequently collected, 
and of the texts on which they are founded, a series of 
papers on the theogony, mythology, and religious ideas 
of the Yedic poets, and other subjects, which originally 
appeared in the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland for 1864, and the two 
following years; and I have appended a new section, 
on life and manners during the Yedic age. 

I have not thought it necessary to translate all the 
texts to which I have refen-cd in proof of the repre¬ 
sentations 1 have made. To have done so would have 
extended the work to an unnecessary length, as nu¬ 
merous verses are cited for the sake of a single epithet. 
Some of the texts are rendered in full; but in many, 
perhaps most, cases I have contented myself with giving 
the substance of several passages of similar or identical 
purport. 

Nor have I considered it necessary to supply here any 
summary of the contents of the volume, such as was 
given in the prefaces to the third and fourth volumes, and 
in that to the second edition of the first volume. The 
summary given in the Table of Contents seems suffi¬ 
ciently ample to afford the reader the means of readily 





PREFACE. 




ascertaining what he may expect to find in the body 
of the work. 

I have tried to exhibit, in a metrical form, the sub¬ 
stance of the ideas regarding Indra and some other 
deities, which are more fully illustrated in the prose 
sections. 

I should also further remark that in this volume I 
have attempted nothing more than to exhibit the most 
prominent features of the gods,—such as display them¬ 
selves on the surface. It must remain for some more 
profound and critical scholar, after maturer investigation, 
to penetrate more deeply into the nature and essence of 
the Yedic mythology, to estimate and represent it in a 
more philosophical spirit, to investigate the age of the 
different hymns, and to determine how far it may be 
possible to trace in them a development of the mytho- 
® simpler to a more complex state, or any 
other modification of its character or elements, oven 
hofore it began to show any tendency towards mono¬ 
theism. 

Meanwhile, and until the subject shall have been 
treated in a manner more befitting its importance, the 
materials which I have brought together, arranged, and 
interpreted, will enable those students of mythology 
who are themselves unable to con.sult the originals, to 
form, I trust, a not inaccurate, and a tolerably complete, 
conception of the character and attributes of the Indian 
deities in the earliest form in which they me represented 
to us by written records. 
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Page 22 In tlio page-headings fi.’oni here to p. 9C, J(tr “ The Indian gode generally 
substitute the headings of the several subsections. 

Page 34, line 1,/or «Gau*' 

„ 36, II 4, for read‘*o^A5«aA.’* 

46, ,) 19, iox ^^Varunauta'* read **Farum uta ** 

„ 67, I, 1,for**6l** read^^S:* 

„ 62, „ 10^ {or ** sindhave** nad. ** sitMavo.'* 

11, for **praa rnatmi*' read **pra amamsiy 
„ 63, I, 10, after “foolish*' insert “vii. 61, 6.’* 

„ 67, „ 28, for “ let us seek ** read “ we seek." 

77 , „ 1,/or “v.*'r«r«d;“vi.’* 

„ 86, „ 3 from bottom, after “Indra" insert “vi. 21, 4.** 

93, fi 9 from bottom, for ^^jaghrusho ’* road ^^jaghnusho:* 

„ 98, „ 8 from bottom, for “ (6) ’* read “ (6(»)’\ 

„ 107. „ lost line, for “ Hvram " rend “ fwramr 
„ 134, „ 6 from bottom,/or “dare” r«i^7“bravo.” 

„ 170, „ 2, /or “ Snvita ” read “ Savitfi.” 

„ 199, „ l,/or“xui.”r<?ad“xiii(».’* 

„ 200, „ 10,/or “92” 91.** 

„ 214, I, 9, for ^^rodaeysh *’ real ^^rodasyoh** 

„ 218, „ 4 from bottom, for “ viii.” read “ vii.” 

„ 224, „ 10, for “vrfrVwo?” road ^^vfiaehdd:* 

226, „ 22,/or“Tva8hta”ro«<f “Tvashta ” 

,228, „ 6 from bottom,/or “Yivasvat” ro<w?“VivasTat.” 

',[ 234 ! „ 3,/or“SCirya”ro«kf “S0ry5.” 

„ 237, „ 16, for “ Pushan ’* read “ PQshan.'* 

280, „ 8,/<?r “z** r^<T<f “X.” 

,, 284, „ 24,/ar“19V*r.<w^“91.” 

„ 336, „ l,/or“ixi.”rM</“xh.** 

„ 360, „ 21, after “quoted** visert “above, p. 60, and,’* 

„ 364, „ 4 from bottom, for “ xtbri r uy9* ” read “ xti rt t«vS*.” 

„ 387, II 27,/or“19,”r^«rf“l, 0.’* 

„ 407, „ 21, for “ 64 ” read “ 63.” 
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OIIIGIKAL SANSKRIT TEXTS. 


•v'ox.UAiE itijtth:. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In the Fourth Volume of this work I have collected the principal 
passages of the Vedio Hymns which refer to the origin of the uni¬ 
verse, and to the characters of the gods lliranyagarbha, Vi^vakai-man, 
Vishnu, Rudra, and the goddess Ambika; and have compared the 
representations there given of these deities with the later stories 
and speculations on the same subjects which are to be found iu the 
Brahmanas, and in the mythological poems of a more modern date. 
In the course of these researches, I have also introduced occasional 
notices of some of tlio other Vedio deities, such as Aditi, Indra, 
A'aruiia, etc. 

In the present volume I propose to give a further account of the 
cosmogony, mythology, and religious ideas exhibited in the hymns of 
the Rig-veda,^ and to compare these occasionally with the correspond¬ 
ing conceptions of the early Greeks. 

’ This subject has been already treated by Professor Roth in his disscriatioiifl on 
“The Legend of Jemshid'^ niid on “The Highest Gods of the Ariau Races/’ in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, iv. 417 ff. and vi. 67 ff. ; by tho same writer, 
and by Professor Whitney, in the Journal of the American Oriental So aety, hi. 291 ff., 
and 331 IT.; by Professor Roth in tho Journal of the Gkjrroan Oriental Society, vii. 
607 ff. ; by Professor Ma.r Muller in the 0.\ford Essays for 1856 (reprinted in bhips 
from a German W\>rk8hop, vol. ii. pp. Iff.), and in his History of Anc. Sansk. Lit. 
pp. 631 ff. ; by Professor Wilson in the Prefaces to the three toIs. of his translation 
of tho Rig-veda; by M. Langlois in the notes to his E'rcnch translation of the Rig- 

1 
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INTKODUCTIOJS. 




(1) Affinities of the Indian md Grecian mythologies. 

In the Second Yolume of this “work I have stated the reasons, 
dravrn from history and from comparativo philology, whi<3h exist for 
concluding that the Brahmanical Indians belong to tho same race 
as the Greek, the Latin, the Teutonic, and other nations of Europe. 
If this conclusion ho well-founded, it is evident that at the time when 
tho so^'(^ra^ branches of tho great Indo-European family separated to 
commence their migrations in tho direction of their future homes, they 
must have possessed in common a largo stock of religious and mytho¬ 
logical conceptions. This common mythology would, in the natural 
course of events, and from tho action of various causes, undergo a 
gradual modification, analogous to that undergone by tho common 
language which had originally been spoken by all tliese tribes during 
the period of their union; and, in the one case as in the other, this 
modification would assume in the different races a varying chnraoter, 
corresponding to the diversity of tho influences to which they were 
severally subjcciod. Wo shall not, therefore, bo surprised to find that 
even the oldest existing mythology of the Indians differs widely from 
the oldest known mythology of the Greeks, any more than wo are to 
find that tho Sanskrit in its earliest surviving forms is a very different 
language from the earliest extant Greek, since the Yedic hymns, tho 
most primitive remains of Sanskrit poetry, date from a period when 
the two kindred races had been separated for perhaps above a thousand 
years, and the most ancient monuments of Greek literature arc still 
more recent. Yet, notwithstanding this long separation, we might 
reasonably anticipate that some fragments of the primitive Indo- 
European mythology should have remained common to both the eastern 
and the westeni branches of the family ; while, at the same time, wo 
should, of course, expect that such traces of common religious con" 
ceptions would be more distinctly perceptible in the older than in the 
more recent literary productions of the several peoples. And such, in 
point of fact, turns out to bo the case. Tho mythology of tho Veda 

Tcda; by Professor Weber, and by Drs. K.\ihn and Biihler, etc. etc. Tho substance 
of some of the following sections is repeated or condensed in a paper which I road 
before tho Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1864. See the Transactions of that Society, 
rol. ixiii. part iii. pp, 547 ff. 
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docs exhibit in somo points a certain similarity to that of Homer and 
Hesiod, and the mutual rosomblance between the religious ideas of those 
ancient works is, upon the whole, greater than that existing between 
the later Indian and the Greek pantheons. I aay that, upon the whole, 
tho older Indian mythology coincides more nearly with the Greek than 
the later Indian mythology docs. But, on the other hand, tho later 
Indian system presents some points of resemblance with the Greek which 
the Nedio system does not exhibit. I allude to the fact that we find 
in tho Indian epic poems and PurajiaF a god of tho sea, a god of war, 
and a goddess of love, who (the last two, at least,) are unknown to the 
oldest parts of tho Veda, and yet correspond in a general way to the 
Poseidon, the Ares, and tho Aphrodite of the Greeks. PersoniliGations 
of tills sort may, however, be either the product of an early instinct 
which leads men to create divine rcpresentativc-s and superintendents 
of every depni’tment of nature, as well ns of human lifb and action; or 
they may arise in part from a later process of imagination or reflection 
which conduces to tho same result, and from a love of systematic com¬ 
pleteness which impels a people to fill up any blanks in their earlier 
mythology, and to bo always adding to and modifying it. Re¬ 
semblances of this last de.^cription, though they aro by no means 
accidental, are not necessarily iuiything more than tho results of 
similar processes going on in nations possessing the same general 
tendencies and characteristics. But the older points of coincidence 
between the religious ideas of tho Greeks and the Indians, to which 
reference was first made, are of a different character, and are tho un¬ 
doubted remains of an original mythology which was common to the 
ancestors of both races. This is shown by the fact that, in the 
cases to which I allude, it is not only the functions, but the names, 
of tho gods which con'espond in both literatures. 


(2) Antiquity and ^peculiarity of the Vedic mythology. 

But the value of the Vedic mythology to the general scholar does 
not consist merely in the circumstance that a few religious conceptions, 
and the names of two or three deities, are common to it with tho 
Greek. It is even more important to ob.serve that the earliest monu¬ 
ments of Indian poetry, consisting, as they do, almost exclusively of 
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hymna in praise of the national deities, and being the productions of 
an age far anterior to that of Homer and Hesiod, represent a more 
anoient period of religious development than we discover in the Greek 
poets, and disclose to us, in the earliest stages of formation, a variety of 
my tbs which a few centuries later had assumed a fixed and recognised 
form.'^ It is also to be noticed that, from the copiousness of the ma¬ 
terials they supply, tlie hymns of the Eig-veda furnish us with far more 
minute ihustratioas of the natural workings of the human mind, in the 
period of its infancy, upon matters of religion than wo can hud in any 
other literature whatever. From their higher anti equity, theso Indian 
hymns arc also fitted to throw light* on the meaning of a few points of 
the Greek system which were before obscure. Thus, as we shall see, 
the Indian Dyaua (sky, or heaven) explains the original meaning of 
the Greek Zeus, and the Sanskrit Varuua gives a duo to the proper 
signification of Ouranos. 

As in the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, pp. 2-*4,” I have 
stated the grounds on which the Vedic hymn?, are asa\in\ed to have 
been composed at a period considerably more than a thousand years 
before our era, I shall here take their great antiquity for granted, and 
proceed to give some account of their cosmogony and mythology. 


(3) Origin of cosmogonic and mythological speculation. 

To a simple mind reflecting, in the early ages of the w'orld, on the 
origin of all things, various solutions of the m 5 ' 8 tory might naturally 
present themselves. Sometimes the production of the existing universe 
would be ascribed to physical, and at other times to spiritual, powers. 
On the one hand, the various processes of growth aud change which arc 
constantly visible in all tlie departments of nature might have suggested 
the notion of the world having gradually arisen out of nothing, or out 
of a pre-existing undeveloped substance. Such an idea of the spontan¬ 
eous evolution of all things out of a primeval principle, or‘out of indis¬ 
crete matter, calledTrakfiti, became at a later period the foundation of the 
Sankhya philosophy. Or, again, perceiving light and form and colour 

* See Professor Max Muller’s cssny on “ CompamLivo Mythology,” in the Oxford 
F/dsays for 18r)C, p. 47, and the reprint in Chips from a Gorman Workshop, p. 7a f. 

^ See also Vol. II. pp- ‘iOO H\ and Vol. HI. 2iid ed. 217 f. and 224. 
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and beauty omergo slowly OYery morning out of c gloom in which all 
objects had before appeared to be confounded, the early speculator 
might conceive that in like manner the brightness and order of the 
world around him had sprung necessarily out an antecedent night in 
which the elements of all things had existed together in indistinguish¬ 
able chaos. And, in fact, this idea of the universe having arisen out 
of darkness and chaos is the doctrine of one of the later hymns of the 
E.y. (x. 129). Or, on the other hand, contemplating the results 
effected by human design and energy, and arguing from tho less to the 
greater, or rather impeUed by an irresistible instinct to create other 
beings after his own likeness,^ but endowed with higlier powers, the 
ancient thinker might feel that the well-ordered frame of nature could 
not possibly have sprung into being from any blind necessity, but must 
have been the work of a conscious and intelligent will. In this stage of 
thought, however, before the mind had risen to the conception of one 
supremo creator and govromor of all things, the various departments of 
nature were apportioned between different gods, each of whom was im- 
gined to preside over his ovti especial domain. But those domains were 
imperfectly defined. One blended with another, and might thus be sub¬ 
ject, in part, to the rule of more than one deity. Or, according to tho 
various relations under which they were regarded, these several pro¬ 
vinces of the creation might be subdivided among a plurality of 
divinities, or varying forms of the same divinity. These remarks 
might be illustrated by numerous instances drawn from the Yedic 
mythology. In considering tho literary productions of this same 
period, wo further find that as yet tho difference between mind and 
matter was but imperfectly conceived, and that, although, in some 
cases, the distinction between some particular province of nature and 
the deity who was supposed to preside over it was clearly discerned, 
yet in other instances tho two things were confounded, and the same 
visible object was at different times regarded diversely, as being either 
a portion of tho inanimate universe, or an animated being, and a cos- 


* Arist. Pol. i. 2, 7. Kal rous Oeoi/s 8^ Sih rovro Trdi/r^s (fiacr) ^^triAfvccrdaif 
Kai h.vrol 6i /xhu ^ri Kal I'Oy, fti Se rh hpxo^ov ifiaa'i\^{>oyTO‘ oxnrfp 8^ koI ^< 87? 
iavroTs icpo/J-oiovaiy di HyBpanroi, Hvtco Ka\ rovs ^lovs ruv Otcoy, “And all men 
represent the goda as being ruled by u king, because they themselves, either now> or 
formerly, were so governed. And just as men regard tho forms, so also they consider 
the lives, of the gods, to be similar to their own/' 
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iTiical power. Thus, in the Yedic hymns, tiie sun, the shy, and the 
eart]\, are severally considered, sometimes as natural objects governed 
by particular gods, and sometimes as themselves gods who generate and 
control other beings. 


(4)' Variety in the conceptmis of the Vedio poets. 

The varieties and discrepancies which are in this way incident to all 
nature-worship, are, in the case of the Vodic mythology, augmented 
by tho number of the poets by whom it was moulded, and the length 
of time during which it continued in process of formation. 

The Ilig-veda consists of more than a thousand hymns, composed by 
successive generations of poets during a period of many centuries. In 
these songs the authors gave expression not otdy to tho notions of the 
supernatural world which they had inherited from their ancestors, bvit 
also to their own now conceptions. In that early age the imaginations 
of men wero peculiarly open to impressions from without; and in a 
country like India, where tho phenomena of nature are often of the 
most striking description, such spectators could not fail to ho over¬ 
powered by their influence. The creative faculties of the poets were 
thus stimulated to the higliest pitch. In the starry sky, in the dawn, 
in the morning sun scaling tho heavens, in the bright clouds floating 
across the air and assuming ah manner of magnificent or fantastic 
shapes, in waters, in the rain, in tho storm, in the thunder and 
lightning, they beheld t he presence and agency of different divine powers, 
propitious or angry, whose characters corresponded with those of the 
physical operations or appearances in which they were manifested. In 
tho hymns composed under the iniluonce of any grand phenomena, the 
authors would naturally ascribe a peculiar or exclusive importance to 
the deities by whoso action these appeared to have been produced, and 
would celebrate their greatness with proportionate fervom\ Other 
poets might attribute the same natural appearances to tho agency of 
other deities, whose greatness they would in like manner extol; while 
othoi's again would devote themselves in preference to the service of 
some other god whoso working they seemed to witness in some other 
department of creation. In this way, while tho same traditional 
divinities wero acknowledged by all, the power, dignity, and functions 
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of each particular god might be differently estimated by different poets, 
or perhaps by the samo poet, according to the external influences by 
which ho was awed or inspired on each occasion. And it might even 
happen that some deity who had formerly remained obscure, would, by 
the genius of a new poet devoted to his worship, ho brought out into 
greater prominenoo. In such circumstanccB it need not surprise us if 
we find one particular power* or deity in one place put above, and in 
another place subordinated to, some other god; sometimes regarded as 
the creator, and sometimes as the created. This is very prominently 
illustrated in the case of the Yedio divinities, Byaus and Prithivl, 
Heaven and Earth, to which the second Section shall* ho devoted, and 
by other instances which will bo brought to light in the following 
pages. 




SECTIOl^ I. 


THE INDIAN GODS GENEILVLLY, AS KEPllESENTED IN THE 

RIG-VEDA, 

Before proceeding to offer some description of the powers, functions, 
characters, and mutual relations of the several deities celebrated in 
the Rig-veda, 1 shall give some account of tho general conceptions 
entertained by the Ycdic poets and some later Indian writers, regard¬ 
ing their classes, numbers, origin, and duration. 

(1) Ydska^a clamfication of the gods. 

The following classification of the Yedic gods is adduced by Yaska * 
in bis Nirukta (vii. 5), as being that given by the ancient expositors 
who preceded him: Tiarah eva dovatdh Hi JYairuktdh Agnih prithivl- 
aihCtno Vagur vd Indro vd mtarihsha-sthdnak Surgo dgu-ailidnah j 
tdadm mdhdbhdggdd ekaika^ydh apt hahuni ndmadheyani hhavanti 
apt vd karma-prithaktvud yathd hold adhvaryur hrahnd udgdtd ity 
apg ekaaya satah | apt vd priihag eva ayuk | pritkag hi etutayo hhavanti 
tathd ahhidfidnuni ) There are three deities according to the ex¬ 
pounders of the Yeda {JYairuktdk), viz. Agni, whose place is on the 
earth; Yayu, or India, whose place is in the air; and Surya (the 
suu), whoso place is in the sky.® These deities receive severally 
many appellations, in consequence of their greatness, or of the diversity 
of their functions, as tho names of hotriy adhvaryUy hrahnmUy and nd- 

* For some account of YSdka’s work seo the second vol. of this work, pp. 162 and 
178, and my article On the Inteq)retation of the Veda*' in tho Jonm. R. A. S. for 
1866, pp, 819 ff. 

® Compare R.V. x. 158, 1. Swyo no divas pdtu Vdto antarikshdt | Agnir nan 
porihivebh>/ffh [ “May tho Sun preserve us from tho sky, Vayu from the air, and 
Agni from things on earth.’* 
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gCdri^ are applied to one and the same person, [according to the pmti- 
cular sacrificial oflico which ho happens to he fulfilling]. Or these gods 
may aU. bo distinct, for the praises addressed to them, and also their 
appellations, are distinct. ” ^ Pursuing the triple classification hero 
indicated, Yaska proceeds in the latter part of his work to divide the 
difierent deities, or forms of the same deities, specified in the fifth 
chapter of the NTaighantuka or Yocabulaiy, which is prefixed to his 
work, into the three orders of terrestrial (Nirukta vii. Id-ix. 43), 
intormediuto or aerial (x. 1-xi. 60), and celestial (xii. 1-~^I6). I 
shall not reproduce these lists, which could not in some places bo 
thoroughly understood without explanation, as they include several 
deities whose precise character and identification with other divinities 
are disputed, arid oinbraee a number of objects which ai’G not gods at 
all, but are constructively regarded as such from their being addressed 
in the hymns,® 

(2) Their mmher. 

The gods are spoken of in various texts of the Tlig-veda as being 
thirty-three in number. Thus it is said in E.Y. i. 34, 11: ‘*Come 

’ This paBSfigo is quoted more at length in the 4th vol. of this work, pp, ld3 if. 

The following is the manner in which Yaska classifies the hymns. I quote tho 
chissification a.^ interesting, though unconnected with my present subjectHe divides 
(Nir. vii. 1) tlu hymns, or portions of hymns, devoted to the praise of the gods into 
three classes, viz. (1) thoao in which the gods are addressed in the third person as 
absent, as “ Indra rules over heaven and earth” (x. 89. 10), etc.; (2) those which ad¬ 
dress thorn in tho second person as present, such lis “ 0 Indra, slay thou our enemies” 
(x. 152, 4), etc.; and (3) those in which the author speaks in the first person, and 
about him.s6lf. Of these the first two class'is are the most numerous. Again some of 
the hymns are merely laudatory, as, “ I declare the valorous deeds of Indra,” R.V. 
i. 32, 1 ; others contain prayers, not praises, as, “ may I see clearly with my eyes, be 
radiant in my fiice, and hear distinctly with my cars.” Again, there are imiirocations, 
as, “may I die to-dr.y, if 1 am a Yutudhana” (vii. 104, 15), etc. Again, a x>.irticular 
state of things is described, as, “thei'c was then neither death nor immortality” 
(x. 129, 2). Again, a lamentation is uttered, as, “ the bright go<l will fly away and 
never return ” (x. 95, 16). Or, praise and blame are expre.sscd, as, “ ho who oats 
alone, is alone in his guilt” (x. 117, 6), and “ the house of the liberal man is like- a 
pond where lotuses grow” (x. 107,10) ^ and in the same way, in iho hymn to Dice, 
gambling is reprehended, and agriculture praised (x. 34, 13). “Tims the views with 
which the rishis beheld the hjonns were very various.” The original text of most 
of this passage will be found in tho 3rd vol. of this work, p, 211. 
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hither, Tffisatyas, Asviins, together with the thiico eleven gods,® to 
drbik our riamtya trihhir ehldahir iha dmhhir yatam 

madhupeyam Ahind). 

Again, in i. 46, 2 : Agni, the wise gods lend an ear to their wor¬ 
shipper. God with the ruddy steeds, who lovest praise, bring hither 
those throe and thirty {^rushfivdno hi cMushe dtvah Ague vicheiasah | 
tCin rohidaha girvanm trayadriniUdam Ct vaha). 

i. 139, 11 (=Taitt. S. i. 4, 10,1). Ye gods, who are eleven in the 
sky, who are eleven on earth, and who in your gloryare eleven 
dwellens in the (atmospheric) waters, do ye welcome this our oflering ” 
{ye devfm divi eJedda^a stha pfithivydm adhi ekddma dha | Gpmhhito 
rmlir/A ekada^a stha te devdso yajnam imafn jushadJwamy 

hi. 6. 9. ‘"Agni bring bitber according to thy wont and gladden the 
three and thirty gods with their wives” {^xitnlvatm triinioiafu- trzrhs 
cha devan annshvadham dvaha mddayasva)* 

viii. 28, 1. "‘May the three over thiidy gods who have visited our 
sacrificial grass, recognize us, and give us double” ” {ye irimkiti trayae 
paro devaso harlur dsadan | mdann aha dvita hanan), 

viii. 30, 2. “ Ye who arc the three and tliirty gods worshipped by 
Manu (or man), when thus praised, may ye become the destroyers of 
our foes” {iti stutdso asatha t'Uddaso ye stha irayai cha tnmiach cha | 
manor devah yajniydsah). 

vui. 35, 3. “ Asvins, associated with all the thrice eleven gods, whth 
the Waters, the !Maruts, the Bhrigus, and united with the Dawn and 
the Sun, drink the soma” {vUvair devais trihhir ekddu^air iha adbhir 
marudbhir Bhrigubhih sachCihhucd | sajoshasd Uskasd Suryena cha 
somam pibata Akind). 

® That is, as Suyana explains, those included in the three classes, consisting each 
of cloven gods, specified in the verse (i. 139, 11), "‘Ye eleven gods who exist in the 
sky,*’ etc. 

On this Suyana’, remarks, “ Although, according to the text, ‘ There are only 
three gods,’ fNirnkta, vh. 5), the deities who reprosent the earth, etc., are but three, 
still through their greatness, ie, their resiioctivc vaiicd manifestations, they amount 
to thirty-three, according to tl\q saying, ‘other manifestations of Him exist in 
ditTorent places.”* Compare S'p. Br, xi. G, 3, ‘Ilf. The Atharva-voda (x. 9, 12) 
divides the gods into dwellers in the sky, air, and earth (ge demh divishado aniariksha-- 
badai cha ye ye cha ime hhumyam adhi). And tho same Yeda i. 30, 3, speaks of the 
gods who dwell in tho sky, on earth, in tho air, in plants, animals, and waters {ye 
devdh divi siha ye priihivydm ye aniarihshe oskadhhhu pajushu apsu antah), 

Roth says that dvita does not mean double^ but assuredly^ especially. 
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ix. 92, 4. ^‘0 pure Soma, all these gods, tlu’ice eleven, in number, 
are in thy secret,” etc.^® {iava te^ Soma jpaoamdtia nimje vtSve (kvds irayaJi 


This number of thirty-three gods is in tho Shtapatha Brahmana 
(iv. 5, 7, 2) explained as made up of 8 Vasus, 11 Itudras, and 12 
Adityas, together with Dyaua and Prithivi (Heaven and Earth), while 
Prajapati malces a thirty-fourth {a$htau Vasavah ekCLda^a Itudrdk dvd^ 
(lah Adityah ime eva (lydvd-;prithm trayastvm^yim | trayastrmsad vai 
devdh I PrajdpatU (dmt'UstriMah)* Or, aocording to another passage 
(xi, f), 3f 5), the thirty-three are made up in the same manner with 
the exception of Indra and Prajapati, who are substituted for Heaven 
and Earth (U eliairimkad Lidrak chniva PrajdjpatU cha irayastrii}dmC)d^ 
This enumeration could scarcely have heeu the one contemplated in 
the hymns, as we have seen that one of the texts above (Quoted (R.Y. i. 
139,11) assigns eleven deities, who must prohuhly have been all of tho 
same class, to each of tho three spheres, sky, air, and carthJ* It is 

This number of thirty-three gods is referred to in a hymn to tho sun in tho 
Mabfihhrirata iii. 171, as joining in tho worship of that deity : Trayas ch"’ 

vai dewdh. See also v. 11019 and 15465 of tho same third book; book iv. 1769, 
and book xiii. 7102. According to the Bamuyana, Aranyakanda 14, 14 f. (Bom¬ 
bay o<l) Aditi was tho laothcr of thirty-three gods, Adityas, Ynsm, and Budras, and 
of tho two Asvins {Adityum J({jnire devds trayu^trim^ad arindama | Adityah Vasavo 
Rudrdh Ahinait cha parayitapa)* In Gorresio’s edit, the verso occun in 20, 15, 
Seo idso tho S'p. Br. xii. H, 3, 29. Tho TaittirTya Sanhitfi, ii. 3, 5, 1, says that Praja¬ 
pati had thirty-threo daughters, whom ho gave in raarriuge to Soma, 'fhe A.V. .xi. 
3, 52, says that Prajapati made thirty-three worlds out of the odana oblation, Seo 
also B.V. Till. 39, 9, Vulakbilya, 9, 2. Tho Aitarcya Br'thmana, ii.. 18, says: trayas- 
trimsad vai devdh somaimH trayastrmisdd aaomapdh | ashtau Vasavah ckddaaa lludruh 
dvddasa Adityah TrajdpaiU chti Vashafhdras vha et$ devdh somapah j ekddaaa prayd- 
\jdhekddaea anuydjdh eJmdaia upaydjah etcasomapuh poiu-hhajandh | somcna fiomapun 
prlndtipalunci asomapan | “ Thirty-three gods are drinkers of Soma, and thirty-three are 
not. Tho eight Vasiw, the eleveji Riidras, the twelve Adityas, Prajapati and V i.'^hat- 
kara are the soma-drinkers. Tho eleven Prayftjas, the eleven Anuyajas, and tho 
eleven Upayajas are those whe do not drink it, but receive animal sacrilicos. Ho 
(the sacriticor) satiates the soma-drinkers with soma, and those w'ho do not drink it 
’^vith aniraal-sacTificos.’' For an explantition of the terms praydja^ anuydja^ and %ipa- 
\ydja see Professor Haug*8 translation of the Ait. Br. ii. 110, notes. 

^ Compare Tailt. Br. ii. 7, 2, 4, In the sequel of tho above pii-ssagc (S'atap. Br., 
xi. 6, 3, 6) Dyatis, Prithivi, and Aditya arc said to bo included among the Yasus. 
So that it is clear there is no consistency in these accounts. 

On this di\dsion of the universe into three domains, see the remarks A Professor 
Both in bis dissertation on ‘‘The Highest Gods of tho Avian Baces.” Jour, Germ. 
Or. Society, 1852, p. 68. 
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also clear tViut this number of thirty-three gods could not have em¬ 
braced the Vhole of the Vedic deities, as in some of the preceding texts 
Agni, the Asvin.s, and the Maruts are separately specified, as if distinct 
from the thirty-three. Further, Indra could not have been, in the 
opinion of the author of the Brahmaua, at least as expressed iu this 
passage, xi. 6, 3, 5, one of the twelve Adityas (as he was regarded at 
a later period), since he is separately specified us making up the 
number of thirty-three gods. 

In the 11.V. iii. 9, 9 (= RV. x. 52, 6 and Yaj. S. 33, 7) the gods 
aro mentioned as being much more numerous: Three hundred, three 
thousand, thirty and nine gods have worshippod Agni,’’etc. {trlni 
said trl aahasrdni Agnitii trmSach cha devah nava cha asaparyan)* 

In another passage (i. 27, 13) the gods are spoken of as divided into 
great and sm.all, young and old: Eoverence to the great, roverenoo 
to tho small: reverence to tho young, reverence to the old. Let us 
wors^hip tlie gods if we are able; may I not, o gods, neglect the praise 
of the greatest ” {natm imlxadhhjo namo arlhahehliyo namo yuvcibliyo 
mmah dHnfhhjdh | yajuma devan yadi iaicnavdma na jydyamh Samsrm 
d srikshi devah |). 

I am not aware, however, that this latter classification of the gods 
is alluded to in any other of the hymns. In fact this distinction 
among the deities is denied in another passage, viii. 30, 1: na hi vo 
asti arhhaho devCiso mi kumdrakah | vUve satonahdntah it | (^^Nonc of 
you, 0 gods, is small or young: you are all great”). 

(3) Their origin and immortality. 

In the Big-veda the gods are spoken of as immortal (as in i. 24,1; 
I. 72, 2, 10; i. 189, 3; iii. 4, 11; iii. 21, 1; iv. 42, 1 j vii. 11, 1; vii. 17,4; 
X. 13, 1 ; X, 65, 15 ; x. 69, 9; x. 72, 5; but they are not regaided in 

The commentator remarks here that tho number of tho gods is declared in tho 
Hrihad Avauyaka UpaiiMmd. See pp. 642 If. of the text of this Upani^had, printed 
in the Bibl. Ind.; and pp. 205 Qi. of the English translation in the same series. The 
same passage occurs iu nearly tho same words in the S'atapatha Brahmaya, xi. 0, 3, 
4 If. On tho numbers of the gods, see a note of Professor Haug in his Aitarcya Brsih- 
mnya, ii. 212, note, and the remarks by Dr. Kuhn in his notice of this paper in his 
Zeitschrift, p. 223. 

In the Athorva-veda i. 31, four immortals aro spoken of as the guardians of 
the four quarters of tho sky {dsdndm anapaUbhyas chatw'bhyo arnrUehhyaJi)^ 
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general as un'beginning or self-existont boings.^"^ There are, as 'we shall 
see in the next section, many passages in which they ai*e described as 
being the oflfspring of Heaven and Eai'th. In i. 113, 19, Ushas, the 
Hawn, is characterized as the mother of the gods {devdntLrii nidid) ; in 
ii. 26, 3, Brahmanaspati is called their father {devandni pitava^ii) \ in 
ix. 87, 2, Soma is said to be the fatlicr and skilfd generator of tho 
gods {pita devatiam janita sudahhah; see also ix. 42, 4j ix. 8G, 10; 
and ix. 109, 4); in ix. 96, 5, the same deity is described as tho genera^ 
tor of Heaven, Earth, Agni, Surya, Indra, and Vishnu janita divo 
ianitd^rithmjuh | jmitd Agner janild Suryasya Janita Indrasya jmh 
tola Vuhnoh) ; in x. 72, 5, the gods are declared to have been born 
after Aditi {tam devah anv ajdyanta)) in x. 97, 1, certain plants appear 
to be described as produced three ages (yugas) before the gods {yah 
CHhadhlh purvdh jdiah dmhhyas triyuyam ptird)\ whilst in x. 129, 6, j; 
the gods are said to have been born subsequently to tho creation of the ! 
universe, so that in consequence no one can declare its ongm{arvay . 
devas tanja xnmrjamna atlia ho veda yatah a hahhiiva).^^ Vanina, Alitra, \ 
Ai’yatnan, Bhaga, Haksha, and Arh.^a are designated, in. B-Y. ii. 27, 1, i 
and some of them elsewhere, as Adityas, or sons of Aditi. The birth of 
Indra is mentioned in various texts, and his father and mother alluded 
to, though not generally named (iv. 17, 1, 12; iv. 18, 5, 12; vili. 45, 

4; vih. 66, 1; x. 134, 1 tf.). In vi. 59, 1, Indra and Agni are ad- 


w This is not, however, aamitfed by Professor Max iMuIler, who says (Chips from 
a Gorman Workshop, i. 3vS) passages in which the birth of cerOiiri gods is men¬ 
tioned hav '0 a physical meaning : they refer to tho birth of tho daj, tho rising of tlio 
sun, the return of tho year.’* 

In tho Athrirva-vedii xi. 7, 23, all the gods are said to have been bom from 
Uchchhishia or the remains of the oblation {Xfchchhkh^oj jojmre sarve dwi dtvuh 
divisiritah) v and in verso 27 the same assertion is repeated regarding thorn in con¬ 
junction ‘v^4th the fathers, men, Oandharvas, and Apsarases {devU pitaro ^tana^hyah 
G-andharmpmnma cha ye \ uchchieh^aj j<ynire sarve divi devdh divUritah). Compare 
Taitt. hr. iii. 12, 3, 2, 3. In the S'atapatha Bruhmnna xiv. 2, 2, 2, it is said: Ayam 
mi samudro yo 'yarn pavafv | atasmad vai samudrat sarve devah sarvdni hhuiani 
samuddravanti | “ This which is puriaod is the ocean {samudra). From ihi.s ocean 
all the god.s, all creatures issue forth ” {mmuddravanti). The gods arc said to have 
been born in pairs according to a passage of the Taittiriya Sambifit (vi. 5,6), refeired 
to by Suyana on K. V. viii. 72, 8. 

In 11.X. 101, 12, a goddess called Kuh{igrl is mentioned, apparently tis the 
mother of Indra : Nish{iyryah puirani a chavaya uiaye Indram | “ draw hither Indra 
tho sou of Nishtigri to aid us,” etc. Sayana on this passage identifies her with Aditi, 
vh. : “ She who swallows up her rival wife i.e, Dili.'* Indra is in fact 
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drossod in these words: Hatdw vCim pitaro devaMrmmh Indrdgm jivatho 


yuvilm I Your fathers, who had the gods for foes, have been slain, o 
Indra and Agni; but you survive/’ But in the next verso both gods 


are said to }\ave had one generator and to he twin-brothers {samdno vdm 
Janiia Ihratara yuvadi yamCw ihehmnataru). The A.Y, i. 80, 2, speaks 
f of some of the gods as being fathers and others as being sons {ye vo 
I devah pitaro ye cha putrah sachetaso me Mmita idam uUam). See also 
K.Y. X. 03, 2, which will bo quoted in the Section on Aditi. 

Tn iv. 64, 2 (r=Yaj» S. 33, 54) it is said that Savitri bestows im¬ 
mortality, an excellent lot, on the gods {devehliyo hi pTdthmnem yttj'iti- 
yelhyo mnptatva)7i mvasi IMgam. utUmmn)}’^ Agni is also said, vi. 7, 
4, by his power or skill, to confer immortality on tho gods, who wor¬ 
ship him, when ho is bom like an infant and shines forth from out of 
his parents {Uam vihe amrita jCiyamcinam hhrTi m deva^ ahhi sam 
navante | iava hmtuhhir amxiiatvam dyan vaihCinara yat pitror udideh). 
In ix. 106, 8 the gods are said to drink Soma to obtain immortality 
(tvdr/i^ devaso amritCiya icam papuh | compare ix, 109, 2, 3)/* In x. 
53, 10 some means are alluded to (it is not clear what) by which the 
gods attained immortality {pona devCiso mnritatvam dnaSuh), In x. 
167, 1 Indra is said to have conquered heaven by austere fervour 
{tvam tapah paritapya ajayah svak); and m x. 159, 4 he is said to have 
become glorious aud exalted by the offering of some oblation {yenendro 
havMd hritvl Mmad dymml uttamah). 

In the A.Y. iv. 23, 6 Agni is said to have been the author of tho 
immortality of the gods {yena devaJi amritam afivavindan ); in the earner 


addressed as an Aditya along with Vanma in vii. 85, 4. Ho is not, however, as we 
have seen above, considered as such in the S'p. Br. xi, 6, 3, where he is mentioned 
as distinct from the twelve Adityas. 

Sayaua interprets this by saying that he gives them soma and other means of 
attaining immortality {amxHatvam iat-sMhanam utiamam utkrisldatamam bhagam 
somMi’-lakshanam suvasi mujandsi). The same deity is said i. 110, 3, to have con- 
fenvd immortality on the Ribhus Qai Savitd vo amptatvam dsuvat), 

2^ See S'atapatba Brilhmana ix. 5, 1, 1-8, where it is said that immortality de¬ 
parted from the gods {devehhyo ha vai amritatvam apachakrama), when they set 
themselves to recover it by religions observances, Tliey poured out soma into Agni 
and thus infused immortality Into him, and by so doing acquired it themselves, as he 
is tho soul of all the gods. Soma is the principle of immortality (abhishuiya agndv 
ajuhtivuh j tad agndv amritam adadhuh | sarvesham u ha esha devdmim atmd yad 
agnihj tad yad agtmv amritam adadhus tad dtmann amritam adadhata | tato da'Uh 
amritdh ahhavan | tad yat tui! amritam Somah sah). 
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Veda, xi. 5, 19, the gods are said to have overcome death by continence 
and austere fervour {hrahmcharyem iapasd (levelh mfiUjum a})Ciglmata) ; 
and, ibid. xiii. 1, 7, to have acquired immortality through Rohita 
{yena devdh amriimi anvavindaii). Compare the eame Veda lii. 22, 3 ; 
iv. 11, 6; iv. 14, 1; B'atap. Br. i, 7, 3, 1 j Ait Br. vi. 20; Taitt. 
8anh. i. 7, 1, 3, and vi. 5, 3, 1; and the Mahabharata xiv. 1444: 
Tathaiva ta^uuCi devd!} mahdtnuydh divam gatoh |. 

I have elsowhero quoted a number of passages from the Shtapatha 
Brahmana, in which it is related how the gods became immortal; and 
how, though of the same paremtago, and originally on a footing of 
equality, with the Asiiras, they became sup(,*rior to them.^ (See the 
4tli vol. of this work, pp. 47 -53; and the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xx. pp.41-45,) 

According to the Taittmya Brfihmana the gods obtained their divine 
rank by austerity {tapa^d devdh devatam agre dyan | lii. 12, 3, 1). 

In other places some of the god^, as ludra (iii. 46, 1; v. 42, 6), are 
spoken of as undecaying; and in vi. 24, 7 it is said of that god that 
neither autumns uor months wear him out, nor do days cause him to 
decay [7ia yaifi juranti ^aveedo net tneisdh na dydvah Indfcivfh (i>voik(iTkG.- 
yanti), Wlmthor or not the Vedic poets had any conception of an 

^ In S'atjipatha Bruhmana ii. 4, 2, 1, it is said that all; creatures came to Praja- 
puti, and askwl that they might live. To tho gods he said, “ vSacrifico is your food, your 
imraort 4 iUty is your 'iupport, the sun is your light,’' etc. {yvno vo 'miam amritatvam 
vah urg vah suryo vo jyotih j To tlio passages of the S'. P. Br. regarding the manner 
ill which the ^^ods acquired immortality, above referred to, I may add one as yet 
unpublished from the India Office MS. of the Taittiriya Sanhitu vii. 4, 2, 1: Yathd 
mi mumtshydii ev0m devdh agre dean | te 'kamayanidvarttim papmdmm mrityum 
fipahatya damm sanmdam gachhetna Ui 1 te etam chaturvmsatirdlrmi apasyame iam 
dfmram Una ayajanta tato vai te ^varttim pdpmdnam mTitywn apahatya daivim 
mnisadam agachehm | “ Tho gods wore formerly just like men. They desired to 
overcome want, misery, death, and to go to the divine assembly. They saw, took, 
aud sacrificed with, this Chuturvimrfatirati’a, and in consequence oyercamo want, 
misery, and death, and reached the divine assembly.'’ In tho Taitt. Sanh, v. p. 43^ 
(of India Office MS.) we are told that the gods and Asuras contended together ; and 
that tho former were less numerous than the latter, when they took some bricks which 
lUey saw, and placing them in tho proper position to receive tho sacrificial flro, with 
tho formula ‘Thou art a multiplier,' they became numerous ” {Devdsnrdh samyatiuh 
aaan 1 kanlydmeo devdh deem bhuydnm *8ifrah | U devdh etuh ishfakdh apalyan | tah 
upndadhanta “ hhuyaekrid aai ” ity eva bkuydmo 'bhavan). In tho Mahabharata, 
Suiitip. 1184, it is said that in tho battle which they had with each other ‘‘the 
Asuras were tho elder brothers aud the gods the younger” {idam fu aruyate pdrtha 
yuddhe dcvdmre purd | murdh bhrataro Jyeeh^hdh devda chdpi yaviyasah). 
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absolute future eternity of tbe gods, does not appear. But, as “vro bare 
seen, the authors of the Brahmaijas did not regard them aa naturally 
and essentially immortal; and it is at all events evident that in later 
times their immortality was regarded as only relative, as according 
to the Puranic representation the gods are only a portion of the exist* 
I ing system of the universe, and are therefore subject, as regards their 
! corporeal part, to the same law of dissolution as other being-e. Be© the 
Ist voL of this work, 2nd ed. p. 49, and Professor Wilson's Sankhya 
Karika, p. 14. Thus, in a verso quoted in the commeutrry of that 
work (p. 3 of the Sanskrit), it is said: *^Mhny thousands of Indras 
and of other gods have, through time, passed away in every mundane 
age ,* for time is hard to overcome (J)(ihunin(lTiZ^s(i}tasrC^^^^ devCmaih 
cha yiige ynge | kuUm samatUani hrllo hi dm''aiihramah)* And in the 
Sankhjm Aphorisms, hi. 53, it is said that the sudering arising from 
decay and death is common to all {mmana'0i jara-maranddi-jam <luh- 
kham)‘i which the commentator interprets to mean that such suffering 
is ^ the common lot of all beings, both those who go upwards and 
those who go downwards, from Brahma to things without motion^' 
{u'rddhvddho-gatdn(2m Ihalmiddi-stMvardntdndih m'vmlidm eva Jard- 
marandd'hjaiti diMlimh fiddhxh'anam),'^^ The souls which have animated 
the gods, however, lil:e those which animate all other corporeal beings, 
being eternal and imperishable, must of course survive all such disso¬ 
lutions, to bo either born again in other forma, or become absorbed in 
the supreme Brdima. See Wilson’s Yishnu Pur. p. 632,»note 7; and 
the Srd vol, of this work, 2nd ed. p. 99, where it is shewn, on the 
authority of the Brahma Butras or of S'ankara their commentator, that 
the gods both desire and are capable of final emancipation. 

(4) Different generations of gods and their mutual relations. 

\ Two of the passages above quoted (in p. 14), B.Y. vi. 59,1, and A.Y. i. 

( do, 2, imply that the existing gods were succcvssors of others who had 
I previously existed, 'fhe former verse is perhap^s illustrated (as Prof. 

? Aufrecht has suggested to me) by R.Y. iv. 18, 12: has le mutaram 
I'ldhavutn acliakrat saywJi has tviim ajighufhsat charatitavi j has to deso 
adhi mardihe, raid yat prahhinah yitaram pudagrihya | “Wlio (o 

** Comj,)are Eittoi’s IIistoi 7 of Philosophy, Engl, transl. vol. 3, p. 538. 
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ladra) made thy mother a widow ? . Who sought to kill thee lying or 
moving ? What god was present in the ;Cray, when thou didst slay thy 
father, seizing him by the foot?’’"' In vii, 21, 7, mention is made of 
earlier gods: “ Even the former godsadmitted thoir powers to be 
inferior to thy divine prowess” [devas chit U asuryayamu kshat- 
niavtirc sahdrnsi). Earlier gods are also mentioned in x* 100, 4, 

I though in conjxinction witlx (unless we are to understand them ns 
I identified with) the seven rishis: ^‘In regard to her the former gods 
i said, the seven rishis who sat down to practise austerity,” etc^ {deinih 
1 etiWjum avadunta pUTve sOfptafuhaydS tapase ye nulieduh). An earlier 
1 age of the gods is mentioned in x. 72, 2 f. ; '‘In the former ago of the 
gods, the existent sprang from the non-existent. In the first ago of the 
gods the existent sprang from the non-existent” {devanam pilrvye yitge 
nsutah sad djayuta | fi. Devdndnh yuye pntthmie Muidh sad ajdyata)* 
And in B.Y, i. 164, 50 have the following verse, which is repeated 
in X. 90, 16 (the Pxxnisha Siikta) : yajneyia yajmm ayajanta devds Ulni 
dhavwdni pnithanidni dean | t& ha iidham niahwidnali sachcinta, yatra 
furm sadhyah santi demliX “With sacrifice the gods worshipped the 
sacrifice: those were the earliest rites. These great powera sought 
after the sky, where ave the early 8adhyas, gods.” 

In explunation of tliis legend Suy:.ina refers to the Taittlriya Suiiliita vi, 1, 3, 6. 
Tho following is the passage roferred to, whk:li. 1 (pioto to show how little light it 
throws on tho text of tho K.V.: Yajno dakshiiyim ahhyudhdyat | tarn samdbhavat | 
tad liidro ^chdyat j so ' inanyata yo vui ito janishyate sa idaia hhavUhyatd* iti J tuM 
prUlvisat | tasyd lyidva avajayata | so *n%(tuy<tia vai nuid ito p'ivo jiinishyatc sa 
idani bhavishyati”* iti j iasytt anxmrtdya yonim aohhinut j nd shttavasd^bkavut | tat 
sutavaiiiyai janma | taw hasto nyavcshiuyaUt j idm mrigcshit nyadadhai j su Jc'i'ishYi.a- 
viihdnu *hhavat | Xndt'a&y(t yonir a^n Did mci himsir* if i ( ‘‘Tujna (sacrifice) 
desired Dakshinri (largess). He consorted with her. ladra was apprehensive of 
this. He reflected; ‘whoever is born of her will ho this.’ He entered into her. 
Indra himself was horn of her. He reflected: ‘ whoever is bom of her besides me 
will be this.^ Having considered, he cut open her womb. She produced a cow,'-’ 
etc. No moiitiou is hero made of his killing his father. 

2B Sayaua in loco says this means Asuras. 

*8 I quote here part of a note from my arUcle On tho Interpretation of the Veda, 
Jour. R. A.S. for 1800, p. 395; Yaska tolls us (Nirukta xii. 41) that tho Nainiktas under- 
stood the Sadhyas to he “ the gods whoso locality is the sky,” dytfsthdno devayamU, 
whilst, according to a legend {akhydm) tho term denoted a former age of the gods.” 
Professor Wilson translates the word Sadhyulji in K.V. i. 164, 50 by “ who are to be pro¬ 
pitiated,” a sense not aasigiied by Sayana, who proposes, first, that of sddhana yaJnddU 
sUdhma-vantah karmadevdh^ ‘^performers, performers of sacrifices, etc., work-gods.” 
These words are renderod by Prof. Wilson in his note on i. 164,50, “ divinities presiding 
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The gods do not seem to have lived always on a fnendly footing with 
each other. It appofure to mo that tho two following veraes, K.V. iv. 30, 

3, 5, though otherwnao rendered by Profeseor Wilson (after Say ana) are to 
he understood of Indra fighting against tho gods, and not with the gods 
against tho Asuras : S. VUve chana id a7%(l tvd dm'tsah Indra ynyiidhuh | 
yad ahd naktam dtirah | 5 . Yatra d6vdn righdyato vtSt^fJn ayvdhyah ekah 
it I tvam Indra vanftn al>an | 3. ** Even all tho gods assailed thee 
Indra, when thou didst prolong (?) day and night. 5. When thou 
didst fight alone against all tho furious gods, thou didst slay the 
destructive/^ This interpretation is favoured by the tenor of verses 

4, 6, 8-11 of the same hymn.^’ 


( 5 ) Their pmere and prerogatives^ 

The gods can do whatever they will; no mortal, however hostile his 
disposition, can thwart their designs (R.V. viii. 28, 4. Yaihd va^antt 
devns tad id asat tad eshdm naktr d inijiat \ ardvd chana marttyah^. Ihe 
same is said of the Maruts viii. 20, 17 ; and of Indra viii. 50, 4; viii. 
55, 4. It is similarly declared in iii. 56,1, that no one, however skilful 

over or giving effect to religious acts.’* This does not, however, appear to bo the 
real sonse, as ^VlahTdhara on Vaj. S. 31,17, tells us that there are two kinds of gods, 
kamhvimth, “worklgods,” and ujumdem)^ “gods by birth,’’ tho first being those 
who had attained to tho condition of deities by their eminent works, and the second 
those who were produced at tho beginning of the creation. The second clnss is 
gnperior to tho first, and, according to the Brihadfiratiyaka, a hundred enjoyments of 
the latter (tho work-gods), “ are only equal to one single enjoyment of the former.” 
See all this and more declared in tho Brihadiranyaka Upanishail, pp. 817 ff. (p. 230 f. 
of tmnslation), and S'ntapatba Bruhmana, p. 1087. A second sense proposed for 
truihydh by Sfiyana on R.V. i. 164, 60, is that of the “ deities presiding over metres,” 
chhandio ^bhimrminah, who wero Adityas and Angirases, and. according to a Brah- 
niona, by worshipping Agni were exalted to heaven. Prof. Wilson remarks in his 
note; “ It would seem that in vSayana’s day tho puqwrt of tho designation Sadhya 
had become uncertain.** Mnhldhara on Vaj. S. 31, 16, renders the term virad^ 
upddhi-sadhakUy “producers of tho condition of Viraj.” 

VI I should observe that tho Bruhraanas constantly speak of the gods and Asuras 
as being both the offspring of Prajapati; as contending together (S'atap. Br. v. 1, 
1 I ; y\. 6, 2, 11} vi. 6, 3, 2); and oven as being originally equal or alike (4lh vol. 
of this work, p. 62). And to prove that even malignant spirits may be called 
“gods,” Prof. Roth, a.v, devOy qnotw from tho Taitt. Sanh. iii. 6, 4, 1, a verso 
to the effect: “ May Agni preserve me from the gods (rfmlA), destroyers of sacrifices, 
aUalere of sacrifices, who inhabit the earth; “ and a second text from the A.V. iii. 
16. 6: “Agni, do thou through the oblation repel the gods who are destroyers of 
happiness” (? aatayhnah). 
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and wise, can irapedo tho first and firm decrees of the gods (na ta 
mtnanti 7naymo na dhlrQh vratd dmtndm prathamd dhruvdni). They 
have dominion over all creatures (x. 65, 15. Devdn Va$i$h(ho amritan 
vavande ye vihd hhuvand ahhi prataethuh). They are supplicated in 
viii. 30, 3, not to lead the worshippers far away from the paths of 
their ancestor ^Fanu {tml nah pathah pitrydd mdmvdd adhi ddrath 
mkhta pardi'atah). In one passage (E. V. x. 33, 8 f.) a grateful priest 
exclaims that if ho were lord of the immortals and of mortals, his 
royal patron’s life should bo prolonged; but, he adds, no one, even 
though he attain the age of a hundred years, can live beyond the time 
the gods appoint; such has been tho perpetual course of things (8. Yad 
Ulya amj'itdndm uta vd martydndm [ Jived id mayhavd mama \ 9. Nd 
deedndm ati vratam hidtmd chana jlvati | tathd yujd vi vavjrite). In 
another place, x. 117, 1, an oucoiniast of liberality expresses his as¬ 
surance that tho gods had not ordainod him (or others) to die of 
hunger, as even the full-fed arc overtaken by various forms of death 
{^Na vai u devdh hhudham id vadham didur uta dUtam upa gachhanti 
mrityavaK). Another poet cries (x, 6*1, 2) that there is no other 
helper than the go<ls, on whom the fulfilment of all bis wishes depends 
(«a marditd vidyate anyah chhyo devenhu me adhi kdmdh ayamsata). 
They live in enjoyment in the region where Vishnu took his thrr^ 
strides (viii. 29, 7. Trlni ehah urugdyo'vi ctmkranu yatra devdeo madnnti ( 
comp. i. 15‘1, 4). In iii. 54, 5, tho rishi asks who knows, vrho now 
can declare, what road leads to tho gods ? Their lower abodes aro 
indeeii perceived, but there are higher and mysterious manifestations, 
or regions, beyond {ko addhd veda kah iha pra tochad> devdn achha pathyd 
kd eameti | dadrih’e eshdm aramd eaddmei pareehu yd guhyeehu trafeshu **;. 

On the other hard the drinker of Soma attains to the privilege of 
immortali^ and of knowing tlio gods ^viii. 48, 3. Apdma eomam amjrk 
tdh ahhilma nganma jyolir aviduma devan j Comp. x. 31, 3. mwedaeo 
amfiidndm ahhuma |). 

*® The construction and sense of tho Inst four words is olwniro. They occur again 
in ft different connection in x. 114, 2 (where liowcvcr yah is feminine: ta»dm ni 
chihyuh karayo nidhnam pareAtu yah guhyc^hu vraUehu | “The wise perceive the 
nature of thc«e, who [exist] in high aud mysterious forms, [or realms].’' Tho «:nsc 
of cnolo>urc or realm is assigned to tho word vrata by lliiller, Trans, of fi.V. i. 226, 
who renders this last line thus : The poets discovered their (the NbyitiB') origin, who 
are in tho far hidden chambers.” 
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The gods reward their pious worshippers and punish those who 
neglect their seirice: viii. 2, 18. Ichhanti dwdh Hi6mantam na nvap- 
nCLija sprihayanii | “The gods desire a man wlio pours out libations: 
they do not love sleep.’’ 

viii. 31, 16. Makshu devavato rathal^ ixLro vu pf itsu ka%u chit | devd- 
num yah id mam yajamdnah iyak^hati dbhld ayajvano hhuvat | 16. Na 
yajumdna riskyasi m sunvdna na devayo | “16. Impetuous is the 
chariot of the godly man, and ho is a horo iu every battle. The 
saorificor who seeks to please the gods overcomes the man who does 
not sacriftco. 16. Thou dost not perish, o sacrificor, nor thou who 
offorost libations, nor thou, o godly man.” 

vii. 39, 2. Na devdsaf^ kavatnave | “ The gods are not for {i,e, they 
ore not the portion of) the illiberal (or sluggish).” Have the words na 
fits irdniasya sakhydya devdh^ in iv. 33, 11, a similar meaning : “Tho 
gods are not friendly to him who is tired of the sacred rite ” ^ Son a 
collection of texts to the same effect as regards tho individual deities 
in my oiticlo “ On the relations of the priests to the other classes of 
society in tlio Vodic ago,” Joum. R. A. S. for 1866, pp. 286 ff .; and 
a selection from them in the 1st roL of this work, 2nd ed. pp. 269 ff. 

According to the SatapatliaBrahmaou, i. 1, 1, 7, “the gods know the 
intentions of a man. They are aware that ho contemplates tho per¬ 
formance of this rito^ and will make his offering in tho morning; and 
consef^uently they all come to his house and abide there ” (Jfwa ha vai 
deedh manu^hyasya djdnanti | is mam etad vratam npayaniam viduh 
prdtar no yakshyatc iti | te asya viive devdh yrihdn dgachhanti te asya 
grihiishu upavasanti). 

I have here endeavoured to collect such characteristics and attributes 
as are in the Yeda ascribed to the gods collectively. In the sections 
treating of the soveral deities, the qualities and functions attributed to 
each will bo brought forward in detail. 
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SECTION IT, 

DYATT8*» ANl) PHITniV/. 

I begin with Dyans and PfithivT (Hoaron and Earth), who seem to 
have been rery ancient Aryan divinitie«, and are in many passagos of 
the Rig-reda described as the parents of the other gods. 

In addition to numerous detached vorsos in which these deities are 
introduced among other objects of adoration, are invited to attend 
religious rites, and supplicated for different blessings, there are several 
hynmB»®(i. 169; i. 160; i. 186; iv. 66; vi. 70; and vii. 63), which 
are specially devoted to their honour. As a specimen of the way in 
which they are addressed, I subjoin a translation (very iuiporfect, I 
fear,) of some parts of the 169th and 1601h hymns of the first book : 

i. 159, 1. Pra dyUvd y(tjnaih prithivl fitdvridhd maht ntmhe vida* 
theshu prachetasCi | devehhir ye duapuire emhmasd Hihd dhiyd tdrydni 
prahhusMtah | 2. Uta manye pitur adruho mano mdiur mahi evatavae 
Utd havhndbhik j suretaed pitard bhUma chakratur %tru prajuydh amritam 
tanmabhih \ « 1. At the festivals [I worshipj with offerings, and cele¬ 
brate the praises of, Heaven and Earth, the promoters of rightcou8ne%8, 
the great, the wise, the energetic, who, having gods for their offspring, 
thus lavish, with tho gods, the choicest blessings, in conticquence of 
our hymn. 2. With my invocations I adore tho thought of the bene¬ 
ficent Father, and that mighty inherent power of the Mother. Tlie 
prolific Parents have made all creatures, and through their favours 
(have conferred) wide immortality on their offspring.*^ 

** The crude form of this word is Dfu. I sniploy tho nominatiye from its 

closer reaembUnce to the Greek Zt^j. Tbo genitive is JHvat. 

Sec also A.V. iv. 26. rritlivT alone i'i celebrated in H.V. 6, 84, I ff. Hymn i. 
186, if translated and commeotod on by M. Ad. Kcgnicr in hii Etude sur I'idiome des 
Vedas. 
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i. 160, 2. Uruvijachasd mahini asaichatd pita mdtd oJia hhuvmdm 
rahhatah | . . , . 3. Ay am dovandm apasdm apastamo yo jajdna rodasl 
visva*hmbhtivd | vt yo mame rajasl sukratdyayd ajarehhih ikamhhanehhih 
eamdnriohe | Te no grinnyie mahini mahi ^ravah kshaUram dyuva- 
prithivl dhasatho mahat | yendhhi JcTishllft tataridma vikaha pandyyam 
<po asme Bam inoatam ( ‘^2. Widely expanded, vast, unwearied, the 

Father and the Mother preserve all creatures.4. He was the 

mv>st skilful of tlie skilfid gods who produced these two worlds, which 
are beneficent to all, who, desiring to create an excellent work, stretched 
out these regions and sustained them by undecaying supports, 5. 
When lauded, may the mighty Heaven and earth bestow on us great 
renown and power. May they impart to us laudable energy whereby 
we may always control other creatures/’ 

In the hymns Heaven and Earth are characterized by a profusion of 
epithets, not only such as are suggested by their various physical 
characteristics, as vastness, breadth, profundity, prod ucti von ess, un- 
cliangeabloaess {urttvyachmuy mahinlf urvl, hahule, diireantCy gahhlrey 
yhritavatlf m'^dhidughs^ hhuriretasd^ payasvatlj ajare) (i. 160, i. 185, 
7; iv. 56, 3; vi. 70, 1, 2); but also by such as are of a moral or 
spiritual nature, as innocuous or beneficent, wise, prpmoters of righteous* 
ness, (ritnvridhdf ritavarl, prachetasdj adruka) (i. 159, If.; i. 160, 1 ; 
iv. 56, 2; vi. 70, 6; x. 86, 2). 


(1) Heaven and Earth deBcrihed as the universal parents. 


The two (Heaven and Farth) together arc styled parents, pitard 
(in i. 159, 2; hi. 3, 11 ; vii. 53, 2; x. 65, 8), or mtltard (in i. 155, 
3; ix. 85, 12; x. 1, 7; x. 35, x. 64, 14), or janitrl 

{dydvd-prithh'l Janitrl 11.V. x. 110, 9). In other passages the 
Heaven is separately styled father, and the Earth mother (in R.Y, 
i. 89, 4; i. 90, 7; i. 169, 2; i. 160, 2; i. 185, 11 ; iv. 1, 10; v. 42, 
16; V. 43, 2, 15; vi. 51, 5;” vi. 70, 6; vi. 72, 2 ; viii. 92, 2; x. 
54, 3; X. 88, 15 (=; Vaj. Sanh. 19, 47). See also A.Y. ii. 28, 4; iii. 


Here they arc supplicated to preserro the vrorshipper sinless. In It.V. vi. 17, 
7, they are called mCitarn yahvl fitasya^ “ the grout parents of sacrifice.'^ 

Tho wonls of the original here arc JDyamh pitah Frilhivl mdtar adhr^g Agne 
bhrdtar Fasavo tnrilafa fiah | “ Father Heaven, innoxious mother Earth, brother 
Agui, Vasus, be gracious to us.” A.Y. vi. 4, 8 has J>gausApi(ar yavaya dttchhund yd. 
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23, 6; vi. 4, 3; vi. 120, 2; Tiii. 7, 2; f^nd xii. 1, 10. In thio aame 
Yeda, xii. 1, 12, the poet says ; “The Earth is the mother, aud I am 
the son of the earth : Paijauya is the father; may ho nourish us 
hhumih putro aham pfiihivyuht, | Farjanyah pitd sa u.nah pipartu)* 
Ag:ain in verse 42 of the same hymn ho says, “ Roveronco bo paid to 
the Earth, the wife of Parjaiiya, to her who draws her richness from 
showers {Fhilmyai Farjanya-patnyai nanio Utu var^ha-medaae). Hero, 
as it will be noticed, Purjanya takes the place of Dyaus, as the husband 
of Prithivl.=» 

In the A-itareya Brahmana, iv. 27, we have the following reference 
to the marriage of Heaven and Earth: Fnau vai lokau saha dstam | 
tau vyaitOm | na avarshat na samaiapat | U panchajanCih na sama* 
jdnata | tau devdh samanayan | im aaiiiyantdv etaiJi dmhvtvdhmJi vijava- 
hetdin \ ..... nnau vai lohah iniam lokam ahhi parydvarttata | tato vai 
dydvdpi'iihivl abhavatdm | na dyava antarikshnd na antarikshdd hhumih | 
which is translated as follows by Professor Haug (vol. ii. 308): “ These 
two worlds (heaven and earth) wore once joined. (Subsequently) they 
separated. (After their separation) there fell neither rain, nor was 
there sunshine. The five classes of beings (gods, men, etc.) then did 
not keep peace wjth one another. (Thereupon) tho gods brought 
about a reconciliation of both these worlds. Both contracted with one 
another a marriage according to the rites observed by the gods.^^ Tho 
end of the section I render: “That world approached this world: 
thenco were produced heaven and earth: neither the heaven, nor the 
earth was produced from tho oir.*^ 

Heaven and Earth aro regarded as tho parents not only of men, but 
of the gods also, as appears from the various texts where they are 
designated by the epithet dcvaimire^ “ having gods for their children’* 
(viz. ini. 106, 3 ; i. 169, 1; i. 186, iv. 56, 2; vi. 17, 7 ; vii. 53, 1; 
X. 11, 9). In like manner it is said (in vii. 97, 8) that “the divine 
worlds (r>. Heaven and Earth), the parents of the god, have augmented 
Bfibaspati by their power {devl devahya rodasl jauitrl FrihaspaiiiJi 

** The Tnittiriya Aranyaka Rays, p. 73 : Jdya bhtimir palir vyoma | miihunnrh td 
ityddi j “The Earth ia the; wfc, the Sky is the husband; they aro a pair.” Munu 
says, ii. 225 : Mdtd pj-Uhivyah murtlih \ “ A mother is an image of tho Rirth.” 

^ In verse 6 of this hymn they are called Janitrl^ “tho parents.” 

** In iii. 63, 7, and iv. 2, 15, tho Augiiasos are said ho divatpuirdh^ sons of 
Dyaos. Scu also x. 62, 6, and 3. 
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vdvridhatur mahitvCi) ; and (in x. 2, 7) they are described as having, in 
conjunction with the waters, and with Tvashtrh begotten Agni {yarn 
ha dt/flva-pnthivi yafh tv &pm Tvauhtu ha Bujmimd jajdna)* And 
in various passages they are said to have made {piia/ra hhUma ehahra- 
tuh)f and to sustain {pitd mat a cha hhuvanCmi rakshatah | vihaifi tfmna 
hihhritho yad ha ndma) all croatiires (in i. 159, 2; i. 160, 2; i. 185, 1)." 

In the next Section we shall had that according to R.V. x. 60, 2, a 
threefold origin is ascribed to the gods, some of them having been pro¬ 
duced from Aditi, others from the aerial waters, and others again from 
the earth. 


(2) PamiyeB to the same effect from the clmical authors. 

But it is not in ancient Indian mythology alono that Heaven and 
Earth are regarded ns being the universal parents. It i.s observed by 
a renont French author that ‘‘the ninrriago of Heaven and Earth forms 
the foundation of a hundred mythologies/’*’ According to the I'heogony 
of Hesiod (116 ff.) the first thing that arose out of Chaos was “the 
broad-bosomed Earth, the firm abode cf all things” 

''Htoi fikv rrptt'TiaTa Xdos ')4y*r*f atn^p tntira 
I’a? titpiirrtpvof, ndyreuy i'Sos da’<f>a\^s 

She in her timi “ produced tho stony Heaven, co-extensive with her¬ 
self, to euvelopo her on eveiy part.”*® From tho union of those two 
powers sprang Oceanos, Kronos, the Cyclopes, Kheia, etc. (182ff.); 
and from Kronos and Ilheia again wore produced Zeus, Here, and other 
deities (453 ff.). In his “Works and Days” (561) Hesiod speaks of 
the Earth as rfj "ynyrtoy /xhnjpy the earth the mother of all things.” 

Among tho Homeric h^nnns there is one of 19 lines addressed to 
“ the mother of all things” which begins thus : 


ro7av vofipiirtipay h'O^tptdXoyf 

nptarfflffTvyy fi (ptp$u hi x^ovl rdyff hr6a' hrly^ k.t.A. 


^ In one place (vi. 50, 7), the waters nro i^pokcn of ae mothcis (Janiinh) of all 
things moveable and immoveable. Compare the passages from tho S'atapaiha Bruh- 
mana, in the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 15 f. ; 21 f.; and the texts givcu in tho Ist 
▼ol. 2ndod. p. 31 f. 62 f.; and R.V. x. 121, 7; x. 20, 3. In tho A.V. x\x. 64. l, 
the waters themselves are said to havo sprung from time {kaldd apnh samahhavan). 

M. Albert R6ville, Essais do Critique Religicuse, p. 383. “ Cent mythologies 
sont. fondles sur le manage du ciel ot do la tern.'’ See also pp. 292 and 298. 

The original rorses will be found at tho close of the section on Varunn. 

^ Tho line in which these words occur is however supposed to he spurious. 
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T will Hing of the Earth, the univcraal mother, the firmly based, the 
most venerable, who feeds all creatures that are on tho ground,*^ etc. 
In V. 6, it is said that it depends on her to give life to mortals, and 
to take it away: 

v6ryiaf trev 5 ’ Hovvat filoy ijS* iuptK^aBau 

BviYTots &y$p^oiaiy. 

In verso 16 she is addressed as a venerable goddess, (rffxy^ M, and in 
V. 17 as tho mother of tlie gods, and the spouse of tho starry Ouranos: 

xa^pi Obpauov ^trrtpS^yTot. 

JRsebylus, in his Promethoue Vinotus, 88 ft*., makes Prometheus 
exclaim 0 divine mthor, and yo many-winged blasts, ye fountains of 
the rivers, thou multitudinous laugh of Ocean, and thou Earth, tho 
Universal ^Mother;—and tho all-beholding circlo of the Sun I invoke: 


£ JToj :dd^p Kttl rax^iTT^pot iruoai 
7r<>Ta/4«v Tf mtyoLl itovrtcov re Kvptdruy 
dy'fjpiBpoP y^\atrpa, napfJirtrop re yrf^ 
Kol rhy raySirrijy KVKXoy ^\lov kcc\^. 


In the Seven against Thebes, 10, Eteocles speaks of ** Mother Earth, 
tho most beloved nurse : 

♦ T€ ix‘nrp)y <pi\rdrp rpotpep. 

At the beginning of the Eumenides of tho same poet the Earth is 
worshipped as tho first prophetess: 


ripwTrtV p^y e^xff rfjHe vpe(r$ev» Ot^y 
T^y irpcndfutyrty Feuay. 


And in the list fragment of JSschylus (from the UanaieJes) Aphrodite 
is introduced as saying: 


ip^ pi^y dyyhs olpoyht rpwaai 
Hpios yauay \afi$dyet ydfMu rvxeiP' 
tpi$pos S* d*r* eitvdeyroi ovpayov “neadiy 
Knutf* yatay' ^ rlKrertu BptrroiX 
pdlXtoy re $o<rKds Ka\ fiiov Ar^/u^ptoK* 
Seyltparix &pa S’ in yorl^oyros yduMV 
rdKeiAs iart. rtev 6’ iyii> trapa(rtot. 


^‘The pure Heaven loves to inflict on the Earth an amorous blow; 
and desire seizes the earth to obtain the nuptial union. Tlain falling 
from the moist Heaven impregnates the Earth, who brings forth for 
mortals the food of sheep, and the sustenance of Hemcter. The verdure 
of the woods also is perfected by the showers proceeding from this 
marriage. Of all those things I (Aphrodite) am in part the oause.’* 
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Sophocles also, ia his (Edipus Coloneus, 1480, makes the chorus 
speak of “ Mother Earth ; 

"lAaoj, Z Sal/xofUf tXacf, U ri 
fiar^pi iL<f>tyyh <p4p<i>v. 

And in his Antigone, 338, she is characterized as *Hhe highest of 
the deities, imperishable and unwearied: 

Ofuy rt T^y {nrtprdray, yay 
&(p(itrvvy iiKap.dray dirorpvtraif K,r.\. 

In his Philoctetes, 391, she is addressed as ^^tho all-nurturing earth, 
the mother of Zeus himself: 

^Opfcrrepa yrdfx$dm Ta, partp abrov A<i>y, 
ft rhy ix4yay UaKruKhy ttxpvcroy y^fitts. 

Euripides also, in his Ifippolytus, 601, makes his hero invoke 
Mother Earth : 

& yaia fxit^fp f)\iov t * dyaTrruxcdf x.t.A. 

So too in the Helena, 39 : 

wy fiporuy 

ir\^0ov5 T€ Kov<pi<rti€ purdpa 

And again in the same drama, 613, the heroine speaks of Heaven 
as the Eathcr: 

irardp* is obpayhy 

diTfipi • • 

In his Eacchm, 274, the same poet makes Teiresias thus identify 
Earth with the goddess Demeter: 

Sbo ydpf » ytaytuf 

rd ypUr* tv dyOpusrotcrtf Arjiniirrip dtd. 

8 * i<rTly' Syopa S* Mrepov flovAtt Kd\ft, 
athrj p^y iv ^rfpoT(rty iKrpc<p(t $porobs. 

Two things, o youth, are tho first among men, the goddess Demcter, 
and she is the Earth, Call her by either name as you please. She 
nourishes mortals with dry sustenance.’^ Tho second deity is Dio¬ 
nysus who gives them the juice of the grape. 

lu describing the Egyptian cosmogony Diodonia Siculus i. 12 also thus connects 
the Earth with Demetor t yijy wtrirtp dyyt76v n rcay tpvo/xiyuy biroAap/Sdyoyras 

prjrtpa irpo<r<tyop(V 0 'ar teal Tobs*E\\r^vas 54 ra{ns]v irapairArjcrlws AiifAiirpay KaAtTvt 
^€TOTf0ef(r7;y rffs Ai^tcas' t5 yhp iroAoibK dvofidi^tadai y^y prjrtpa^ naOdirtp 
K'ol rhy Op<pia rrpopaprupt^y Atyovra “ yrj pdrrrjp yrdyruy^ Arjpi}r 7 ip TrAovToSirtipa.'* 

** And they say that, conceiving the Earth as a sort of receptacle of tho things which 
were produced, they called her mother; and that tho Greeks in like manner call her 
Derneter, with a slight alteration of tho letters (i.d. Demetor for Geraeter): for of 
old she was called ‘Earth Mother' (Gen ni5t^ra), as Orpheus too testifies when he 
Speaks of ‘ the Earth the mother of all things, Demcter, the giver of wealth,'" 
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And in tlie 6tli fragment from the Chryeippus of the same dramatist 
we find tho following pass ige: 

FaTa /Jk9y{(rrrj Ka\ Aihs ald^pi 
6 iivBp^wv Koi Bfwi' y9v4rwp, 

^ ^5* ^popiSKov^ (frocyduas mrlovs 

irapaiif^apLa^ rikrfi Bvarobsi 
rffirn 8 i $opkv^ (pvKct T€ Br)pwVy 
SBfy ovK ^5{Km 
P'flTTjp xdyruy vfv6fAi<Trat. 

The mighty Earth, and Jovo^s ^Ethor, — of these tho one is tho gone- 
rntor of men and gods, and the other, rccoiyiug the drops of moisture, 
produces mortals, produces food, and tho trilnjs of animals;—whence 
she is not unjustly regarded as the mother of all.” 

The earth also appears to be regarded by Pindar ('N‘em. 6, 1 ff.) as 
the common parent, or sustainor, of both gods and men : 

*T.y iySpMVy tv OtQy y4voS’ ik fiias Sb frydofxiy 
fiarphi iifx<p6rfpof 

“ Theru is one race of men, and ono of gods j but wo both draw our 
breath from the same mother.” 

In the following passage of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, vol. v. p. 355 
(Diod. Sio. i. 7 Euseb. P. .E, i. p. and in tho fragment of Euri- 

** Sec also Plato, RepuK iii. 20 : ’KrciJl) 8e iravrf^wjr i^tipyacfidyot Ijrray nal 
h yv ainols fji4rrr}p obtra k.t.A, “ Blit when they were perfectly fashioned, 

and the earth, their mother, sent them forth,” etc. See also the Moncxenus, Sect. 7 : 
from which I extract the following : 8 koI ^ ^utr^pa yri r* koX fi^irrip Ixavhy 
r9Kp4\piov irap^x^rai i>5 dyBpahtous ytyvri<rap.4yrj' . . . 6v yhp 777 yvyatKa fitplpiirat 
Kxrfifffi Kcd y§yyf}(rti dAAa yvy}j yrjy. ** Whereby our own land and mother (Attica) 
gives sufficient proof that she has produced men,” etc. And : ” FV the rvirth doea 
not imitiite woman in Injcoiuing pregnant, and hearing olfspring, hut woman the earth.” 

Piodorus begins the passage i. 7, in which bo introduces thceo lines from Euri¬ 
pides, as follows : He tells u'» that in tho opinion of some speculators ” hearen and 
earth had, according to tho original constitution of things, but one form, the natural 
properties of the two being blended; but that afterwards, when the bo<ly of tho one 
had become separated from that of tho other, tho world assumed that regular arrange¬ 
ment which wo now witness,” etc. {narh yhp r^y twv fft><rTa/riv fday 

oiipaydy rt Ka\ 7 n*'» p-ffjuypi4yr}s ain&y rrjs <pv(rf<ai • /xerk 9k ravra Siot- 
ardyrtov ruv (rvpudrwv dir’ dAA^Aeyv rbv pkv Koapov Tt.pi\a^uv d’nacav rkjy dp^afx^yriy 
iv avr:p ffbyra^iy, k.t.A.). After giving tho details of this developraent, he concludes : 

“ And in regard to the nature of the universe, Euripides, who was a disciple of 
Anaxagoras, the physical philosopher, does not appear to have differed from the riews 
which have been stated’* (foint 8f Trrpl rijf rSov S\u)y (p6(r«cas obS* KbptviSrjs 8i«- 
pvytty ro7s irpo(iprip.4yoiSf naOrprif^ &y *Aya^ay6pov roO <pveiKov), Ho then quotes 
the lines given in tho text. 

Sec W. Dindorf 8 Euripides, vol. ii. p, 915, ed. Oxford, 1833. 
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picies, which is there preserved, wo find that a doctrine, partly similar 
to that of the Aitaroya Brahmana adduced above, regarding heavon 
and earth, is ascribed to tho philosopher Aunaxagoras, and was ex¬ 
pressed by his disciple the poet: 

*Aya^ay6pa ‘trpo(r€<polriri(r€v Evpnrldfis. *Ava^ay6potf 5^ ^(rr\v irAvra 

iv naffiPf eJra Harfpoy jU€T^ ratha iifjLl\y\(T9 koX 5<w»fp(lT*i, koI hr\ rh airo- 

pdn^pov fjyayi rhv \6yov. 6jxo\oyu oiv rr^y SiSatrtcaAiay r^y 
Mi\aylrrK7}S' 

Kouk ifAhs A ptvBoSy AXA’ ifi^s arj'^phs irdpa, 
obpaySs r§ ya7d r* juop<p^ jnia‘ 

Ajfei 5* ixo)pl<rdn(rav iiWiiXwv 5/x«» 
riKTovari ndyra K&v^^u'Kay fls fftdos 

StvZprj, wfTttyd, Bripast oSs B* HX/urj rp^<p€t, 
yh'os T€ Byrirwy^ 

“Euripides frequented the lectures of Anaxagoras. Now it was the 
theory of that philosopher that all things were oonfoiindcd {lU. all 
things were in all things), but afterwards became separated. Euripides 
afterwai'ds associated with Socrates, and became doubtful regarding 
the theory. He accordingly admits the ancient doctrino by tho 
mouth of Molanippe: ‘ Tho saying is not mine but came from my 
mother, that formerly the Heaven and Eprth formed one substance: 
but when they were separated from each other, they gave birth to all 
things, and brought them forth into tho light, trees, birds, beasts, 
fishes, and tlie race of mortals.^ ” 

The appellation of mother is naturally applied to tho earth, as the 
source fVom which all vegetable products spring, as well as the home 
of all living creatures. This is remarked by Lucretius, “ De lieruin 
Natura,'* in these lines, v. 793 ff. : 


“Nam noquo do ca)lo cccidifise aniiualia posaunt, 

Neo terrestria do salsis exisso lacunia: 

Linquitur ut merito matonimn nomea adepta 
Terra sit, o terra quoniam sunt cuucta creata,*' etc. 


And again, v, 821: 

“ Ciuare etiam at<iua etiam matcnium noraen adepta 
Terra tenet merito, quoniam genus ipsa creavit 
Ilumauuoi atquo animal propo certo temporo fudit,” etc. 

And in illustration of the idea that Heaven is the father of all things, 
I may quote his words, ii. 991: 

“ Denique crolesti snmuf omnes semine oriundi : 

Omnibus ille idem pater cst, uDile alaui liquentifi 
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Umoris guttas raater cum toita recopit,** 

Beta parit nitidas frugea arbustaque laeta 
Efc gonufi bumanum,’' etc. 

And ii. 998 : 

“ Qua propter mcvito maternutn nomen udcpta est 
Codit idem retro do terra quod fuit auto, 

In terras, ot quod rnisjmmst ex. mthcris oris 
Id rursum cieli rcUatum teuipla reccptant” 

See also v. 799; 

Quo minus est mirura, si turn sunt plvira cooria 
Et mujora, novd tcllure atquc ajthero adulta,*’ etc. 

My attention was drawn to tlieac passages by finding them referred to 
in Professor Sellar^s ‘Mloman Poots of the Republic,” pp. 236, 247, 
and 276, Sec also Lucretius i. 260; 

Postrerao pcrcunt imbres, ubi cos pater aether 
In gremiura matria tciToi piuocipitavit ; 

And V. 318 : 

Denique jam tuore hoe, oircum supraquo quod omnem, 

Continet amplexu terrain: 

See also Pacuriua 86, quoted by Mr. Munro in his Notes on Lucretius 
V. 318, and Virgil, Georgies ii. 325, cited in his note on Lucr. i, 250 : 

Turn pater omnipotciw fecundis imbribus aether 
Conjucpfl in greniium laetao descondit et omnis 
Magnus alit magiio commixtus corpore fetus. 

Mr. Munro there remarks; ‘‘From the Vodas to the Perrigilium 
Veneris poots and philosophers love to celebrate this union of ether 
and earth, other af^ father descending in showers into the lap of motlier 
earth.” Boo the same authors notes on Lucr. ii. 991.*^ Tacitus, too, 
informs us in his Germania, 40; Necquidquam notabile in singulis nisi 
quod in commune Erthara, it cd TeiTam matrem, colunt, eamque inter- 
venire rebus homiuum, invehi populw arbitrantur.“Nor is there 
anything in regard to particular points which deseiTcs remark except 
that they all together worship Ertha, i.e, ^Mother Jlarth, and think 
that she intervenes in the affairs of men, and moves round among the 
nations.” 


** Compare A.V. xii. ^ 12, 42, quoted above, p. 23. 

** Sec aho Professor Max Muller’s Lectures on Language, ii. 469, and Mr. C. 
Bruce's paper On the Veilic Conception of tbc Earth,'’ Journ. R. A. S. xix. 330 tf. 

*® Ed. F. Ritter (Cambridge and London, 1848) who substitutes Ertham for the 
common reading Nertham. 8e€ his Notes in loco, and on Sociiou 9. 
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(v&n and earth elsewhere (spoken of an created. 

On tho other liand, Heaven and Earth aro spoken of in other places 
as themselves created. Thus it is said (i. 160, 4; iv. 56, 6), that ho 
who produced honven mul earth must have been tho most skilful 
artizan of nil the gods^^ {ayam de'inndm apaulm apaeiamo yo jajdna 
rodas^ vfhaiambhuvd : sa it svapd hhuvaneehic usa yah me dyava-pri- 
thivi jajCina). Again, Indra is described us their creator {janita divo 
jmitd prUhhyah) (vi. 30, 5; viii. 36, 4);^« as having beautifully 
fashioned them by his power and skill (x. 29, 6, mCitro nxi to stmite 
Indra purvl dynur majmand pritkivl kdvyena)' as having generated 
from his own body the father and the mother (by which heaven 
and eai*th aro clearly intended (x. 54, 3. Kali u nu te mahimanah 
mmn^a asmat purve rishayo antam nptih | yan mCdaram cha 
pitaram eha sdkam ajanayathas tanvah svdydh) ; as having bestowed 
them Oil his worshippers (iii. 34, 8. Samna yah prithivlm dyam 
utemnm) ; as sustaining and upholding them {dadhara yah prithivlm 
dyam utemnm) (iii. 32,8; iii. 44, 3; vL 17, 7; x, 55, !);*» as 
grasping them in his hand (iii. 30, 5. Ime chid Indra rodaai apure yat 
mmyrihhnah mayhavan JeeUir it U ); ns stretching them out like a hide 
(viii. 6. 5. Ojae tad asya titvhhe uhhe yat samavarltayat | ItidraS char- 
nuwa rodasl), Tho same deity is elsowliero (vi. 30, 1) said to transcend 
heaven and earth, wliieh are equal to only a half of tho god {Pra 

Tin's K perhaps, primarily meant as an eulogy of the heaven and earth, 

by expressing that he ninst hi*\i been a most gloriiois being who wius the author of 
so grand a production as heaven and earth (see Silyana on R.V. i. 160, 4, who wiys, 
“that having in tho previous versu magniticil the heaven and earth by Jundiiig 
tlioir son tho sun, the poet now magnificb thorn by exalting their maker ”). But it 
also appears to indniato thnt, in tho idea of tho writer, the heaven and earth were, 
aU<*r nil, produced by some greaivr being. In iv. 17, 4, it is similarly said that “ the 
ranker of ludm was a most skilful artist.*' 

Tho A.V. xii. 1. 10, says: “ May our mother the earth whom Indra, the lord 
of power, made, friendly to himself, give milk to mo her son {Indro yap> rhakr$ at- 
Manr aNamitrofn iachlpatih | sd m hhumir visfyatam main putrdya tne pat/ah. 

'SMio arc the sons or children of Indra’s brother {bhratu/i puirm) mentioned in 
this verse, and who is tho brother P • ^ 

^ In viii. 59, .), it is said: “If, Indra, a hundred heavens and a hundred earths 
wore thine, a thousand suns could not 0 (]nal tlice, thunderer, nor anything honi, 
nor both worlds” {yad dyaruh Jf>dra (e srriam iatam bhumlr uta ayuh | tta ivd vafnn 
aahtisram sutydh anu najatam ashta rodaal). 
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ririche dwah Indrah ppthivydh arddham id ast/a prati rodmi uh}i4)\ 
and they are further represented as following him as a chariot wheel a 
horse (viii. 6, 38. Anu tvd rodaifl ith/ie chakram na vartti efaSam) ; as 
bowing down before him (i. 131, 1. Tndrdya hi Dyaur amro an'a7nnata 
Lidrdya mahl pxithivil varlmahhih);^^ as trembling from fear of him (iv. 
17, 2. Tava tvisho janman rejata Dyauh r^jad hhamir hhiya^d svasya 
manyoh^’^ ( See also iv. 22, 3f. ; ri. 17, 0; viii. 86, 14) ; as being dis¬ 
turbed by his greatness (vii. 23, 3. Vi hddhtshfa f^odasl makitvd Lidrah ); 
as subject to his dominion (x. 89,10. Iiidro divah Indrah lie prithi- 
vytili) ; ;md as doing liomago to his power (viii. 82, 12. Adha U apra- 
iishkuUlm devi iushmatli saparyatah | xilhe suiipra 7*odml). The creation 
of lieaven and earth is also ascribed to other deities, as to Soma and 
Piishan (ii. 40, 1. Sovulpilffhand janand raylndm janand divo jandnil 
prithivyah)\ to Soma (ix. 98, 9. Sa vdm yajne/ihu Mdnavl Indur 
janhh^a rodaal | devo devl ityCidi | See also ix. 90, 1; ix. 96, 5) ; to 
Dhatfi (x. 190, 3. fSuf'yu-chandraaioaau Dhafd yathupxlrvam^ aJeaU 
pnyat | divadx cha pritkivhn cha axitarikshain atho to Hiranya- 

garbha (x. 121, 9, Ma no him8\j janitd yah piithivyQh yo vu dtvam 
autyadharnia jajtina | Comp. v. 5;; they are declared to havo received 
their shape and variety of forms, from Tvashtri, though themselves 
parents (x. 110, 9. Yah me dydvCiprithivl janUrl rupair apimiad hhu- 
raniini vtivO) ; to have sprung respectively from the head and the feet 
of Purusha (x. 90, 14. Ndhhydh aaya antariksham ilrshno dyauh sama^ 
varttata j padhhydm bhumih); and to be sustained or supported by 
Mitra (iii. 69, 1), by Savitri (iv. 63, 2 ; x. 149, 1. Savita yantraih pri- 

Heaven (Dyaus) is here styled onurnh^ tho dirino,” as also in iii. /} 3 , 7 . 

It miijht at first sight appear os if, according to tin fourth verse of this hyrnn 
(iv. 17, 4), the Heaven, Pyauny n*aa tho father of Indni (sen PnjfcJ-^or Wilson's 
translation, vol. iii. p. 161). But the meaning seerivs to l)e : “ Tlio Ileuvt’n osteeined 
that thy father was a stalwart hero: he was a lonst skilful artist whr» made 
Indra, who produced tho celestial tlmndcrer, unshaken, jts tho world (cannot l)o 
shaken) from its place.” This is confirmed by verso 1 , which says tliut the Heaven 
aeknowlcflged Indra’* power; and by verse 2 , which represents it m trembling at his 
birth. Seo alw; vi. 72, 3. 

“ The two worlds, rodasJ, arc here siyletl “ divine,” and tnanapT, “human,” 
or “connected with mon,” 0 ii* “friendly to men.” 

It is remarkable that here Dhatn said to have fonnc<I tho sun, moon, sky, 
earth, air, and heaven, as before; as if, agreeably to the Puranic conception, they 
hmi previously ewslcd, and been destroyed. Bee the 1 st vol. of this ’?oik, 2 nd ed. 
pp. 61, 66 , 76.^ 
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thivJni aramndd askambhane Smitd dydin adrimJiat), by Vanina (vi. 70, 
1; vii. 86, 1; viii. 42, 1), by India and Koma (yi. 72, 2), by Soma 
(ix. 87, 2), and by Hirueyagaibha (x, 121, 6). 


(4) Speculations about their of'ipm. 

t 

In other paBsnges wo encounter various speculations about their 
origin. In i. 186, 1, the perplexed poet enquires, Which of 
these two was tho first,** and which the last? How have they 
boen produced? Sages, who knows?"' (Kataril pilrvd katard apara 
ayoh hithd jate kavayoh ho vi veda).^ In vii. 34, 2, the waters are 
said to know the birth-place of heaven and earth (viduh^ piiihuynh 
dix-o jaxiHrain irinvanti Cipo adha hsharantlh). In x. 31, 7, the iUshi 
asks: **What was the forest, what was tho tree, from which they 
fashioned the heaven and tho earth, which abide undecaying and per¬ 
petual, (whilst) tho days and many dawns have disappeared ? (kirn 
svid vanam hah u sa x)rih8hah Cisa yato dyava^ppithivl nishtatakshuh | 
sayhtasthCtne ajare itaUil ahdni pvridr uskaso jaranta). This question is 
repeated in x. 81, I;*"" and in the same hymn (verses 2 and 3) the 
creation of heaven and earth is ascribed to tho sole agency of the god 
Yi4vakarman : “ 2. What ivns the support, what and how was the 
basis from which by his niight the all-seeing Visvakarman produced 
tho earth, and spread out the sky? 3. The one god who has on every 
side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, blows with his ams and his wings, 
when producing tho heaven and earth"" (2. Kim slid dsld mlhishihamm 
urambhanam hatamat svit hatha dsU | yato bhiimwi janayan Vihakarmd 
vi dydm aurnod mahind vUvachahhah | 3. Vihatasphakshur uta vibrato- 
mukhii visvaiobdhur uia viivataspdt | sam hdhuhhyam dhamati sam pata- 


w S'fttap. Br. xiy. I, 2, 10, /y<i»n pfilhivi bhutasya prathama-ju^ “ Tliis earth is 
tho hrstborn of crcate<l thinfs^.” 

6® Con>puro Professor Muller’s Locturcs ou Laaguago, ii. -If.S, and Nirukta iii. 22. 
” See also the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9, 6, where the ansv?or is given, ' Brahma was the 
forest, Bridimu was that tree which they fa^shioned heaven and earth’* {Brahma 
t’a»<Tri Brahma sa vrdf^tiah atld yato dydvaprithm ui<sh{atak9huh). In A.V. xii. 1, 
60 Yiiftakariiiiin is said to have sought tho earth witli an oblation when she had 
entered into tlie fluid atinosphcro {paid anvaiohhad Viin^arma autar aimava rajaai 
pnavishiam). Compare tho accounts in the Bruhmunas and Piminus of the earth 
being sunk beneath tho waters at tho creation, Ut vol. of this work, 2ud ed. pp. 

60-65, 76. ^ 

w Seo the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 4 ff., aud Haug s Aitnrcya Br^aua, u. 299. 
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irair dyavd-hhiim^ jamyam devah ekah). In x, 72, which will be 
quoted in the next section, a different account is given of the origin of 
heaven and earth. In 11.V. x. 129, 1, it is said that originally there 
was ** nothing either non-existent or existent, no atmosphere or sky 
bej^qnd {na asad (Uld no sad dsU taddnlm na dsld rajo no vyoma paro 
yai ); and in Taitt. Br. ii. 2, 9, 1 If., it is declared, that ‘‘formerly 
nothing existed, neither heaven, nor earth, nor atmosphere,^* and their 
formation is described: “That, boing non-existent, resolved, ‘Let me 
become,* *’ etc. {idam vat agre naiva kinchana dsit | na dyaur Mt | na 
pjrithivl I na antariksham | tadasad eva san mano ^kuruta iti | 

Tlie passage is quoted at length in the Jlrd^vol. of thi.s work, pp. 27 fF.) 

It is, as we have already seen (p. 24), a concej)tion of the Greek, as 
well as of the oldest Indian, mythology, that the gods sprang from 
Heaven and earth (in the former case Ouranos and Gaia). The Indian 
god who is represented in the Veda as the consort of the Earth and the 
progenitor of the gods, docs not, however, as we have seen, bear the same 
name as the corresponding divinity among the Greeks, but is called hyaas, 
or Dyamh piiar. But this latter name is in its on'gin identical with Zeus, 
or Zeus pater, and Jupiter, or Biespiter, the appellations given to the 
mpreme god of the Greeks and Romans,®® whom Hesiod represents as 
the grandson of Ouranos. On the other hand, the name of Ouranos 
corresponds to that of the Indian deity Varuna, who, though ho is not 
regarded as the progenitor of the gods, yet, as we shall see moio fully 
in a future section, is considered to coincide with Ouranos in repre¬ 
senting the sky. 

The word PrithivI, on the other hand, which in most parts of the 
llig-veda is used for Earth, has no connection with any Greek word of 
the same meaning. It seems, however, originally to have been merely 
an epithet, meaning “broad;”*® and may ha\^c supplanted the older 


w For tho proof of the iJontity of Dyatis and Zeiw, wo Prof. Muller’s l/ccturos on 
lAnguage, i. 11; ii. 42/^1.14 ; Prof. M. Broal, Ilorcnlo ct Cac us” 102 ; Hartung, 
^‘Rdigioti uiid Mythologic dcr Griechen,'’ ii. h f .; iii. 1 ff. See alno iii. pp. lof., and 
and 76 f. of the la.it-nam« d work, where Hera, the confwirt of Zeus, is doseribed aa a 
rcprr^ntativf of the eartb,*and whore Uranos and Gaea, Kronos and Uhea, Zoua 
and Ilorii, though dewribtd ir the Greek mytholog)* a.*? snentssive pairs of deities, 
are yet a5««eried to be ofoicutiaHy the same couples, with altered names 
w Compare in the first volume of this work, pp. 52, 53, two passages from tho 
Taittirlya Sjinhitu and BrAhmana, in which the formation of the earth is de#<jribed, 
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word OaUy which (with Gma and»/^j/2) stands at the head of the earliest 
Indian vocabulary, the Kighantu, as one of the synonyms of Prithivi 
(earth), and which closely resembles the Greek rowo or In this way 
Gaur mCttar may possibly have once corresponded to tlie or 

Avh^frrvp of the Greeks. ^ 

Professor Benfey (Orient und Occident, i. 4B, note 275, which the 
German reader may consult), and M. Michel Br^al (Hercule ot Caous, 
p. 101) are of opinion that the functions which in the older Indian 
mythology w'ore assigned to Byaus, wore at a later period transfeired 
to ludra, whoso characteristics will form the subject of a later section. 

and in which it h said to have derived the name of Pfithiv! from its being extended 
(aprathata). See also R.V. ii. 16, 2, «a dharayat ppUhivim paprathat cha J “lie 
uphold the earth and spread it out" i^papraihai). 
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SECTION III. 


ADTTI.fl* 


I proceed to Aditi, who is, in idea at least, if not chronologically, 
one of the older Indian deities, and who is the only goddess, except 
^N'ishtign ^ and Ushas, whom I have noticed as specifiod by name in 
the R.V. as the mother of any of the gods. 


(1) The epithets by which she is characteri%ed. 


Though not tho subject of any separate hymn, Aditi is an object of fre¬ 
quent celebration in thoRig-voda, where she is supplicated for blessings 
on children and cattle (as in i. 43, 2. yatha no Aditify karat p&soe nrihhyo 
yathd gate | yathd tokiiya rudriyam)^ for protection and for forgiveness. 
8he is represented, as we have already seen (p. 13), as the mother 
of Yarurja and some of the other deities. In the Nighantu, or 
ancient vocabulary prefixed to tho Nirukta, the word Aditi is givoi 
a synonym (1) of prithiviy the earth; (2) of vdchy voice; (3) of yo, 
cow;*® and (4) in tho dual, of dyacd-prithivyaUy heavon and earth 
(Nigh. i. 1, 11; 2, 11; 3, 30), In the Nirukta (iv. 22) she is defined 
as the mighty mother of the gods (adlnd deva-mdid),^^ In another part 

*' Before coramencirig the revision of thU section, I had weeived tho first vol. of 
Prof. Muller’s translation of the liig-voda, which contains, pp. 230 -251, an able 
dissertation on Aditi. Sec tho samo author’s Lectures on Language, ii. 500. 

** Sec note in p. 13. 

Compare R.V. viii. 90, 15, gam anogam aditim ; and Vaj, Sanh. xiii. 43, whero 
Agni w supplicated not to injure her (yom md himstr AdUifh virdjam)y and 43 
{ghjrifaih duhanam aditim janaya). 

6* In R.V. i. 113, 19, Ushas (the dawn) is %tyle<l “ tho mother of the gods, and tho 
manifestation of Aditi” {»wid <Umndm AdiUr aHikmn) ; or, as Suyana explains, the 
rival of Aditi. from her appearing to will all the go<is into existence when they aro 
worshipped in the morning, as Aditi really gave them birth. Compare i. 116,1. 
Muller, Transl. of R.V. i. 231, renders AdiUr anikamy “the face of Aditi.** 
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(xi. 22) of the eamo work (whore the difiereiit gods are taken ap in the 
Older in whicli they are found in the list in the I^ighantu, chap. 6) she 
is placed at the head of the female divinities of the iuterraediute region 
(aiha ato madhija-stilnuh Btriyah | iasdm Adiiih prathamdydminl bha- 
vail). In numorous texts of the 11.Y. Aditi is styled the goddess,^’ 
or the ** divine (d&vt) (as in iv. 55, 3, 7; v. 51, 11; vi. 50, I ; vii. 
38, 4; vii. 40, 2 ; viii. 25, 10; viii. 27, 5; viii. 56, 10), the “irre¬ 
sistible goddess’* (devi Aditir anarva, ii. 40, 6; vii. 40, 4 ; x. 92, 14), 
“ tho luminous,®® the supporter of creatures, the celestial ” (jyoUsh- 
matlm Aditifn dMrayaUhhitim^^ Bvarvatlmy i. 136, 3), the “widely 
expanded** {uru^vyachah^^ v. 46, 6), the friend of all men” {vUva- 
janyCmy vii. 10, 4). In v. 69, 3, the rishi exclaims : “In the rooming 
1 continually invoke tho divine Aditi, at mid-day, at tho setting “ of 
tho suii ** (prdtar devm Aditim johavhni madhyandine uditd suryitBya.) 
In i. 185, 3, her gifts—pure, unassailable, celestial, imperishable, and 
inspiring veneration,—are supplicated (awMo drltram Adtf&r anarvavi huvfi 
svarvad avadham namasvat)] and in another place (i. 166, 12) tho large 
blessings conferred by tho Manit-s are compared to tho beneficent deeds 
of Aditi {dlrgham vo dCitram Adikr iva vratam),^ In iv. 55, 3, she is 
styled Vastya, which Professor Roth understands to moan a household 
goddess (comp. Muller, p. 248). In the Vfij. S. she is thus celebrated, 
21, 5 (=:A.VL vii. 6, 2): “Let us invoke to aid us the great mother 
of the devout, the mistress of the ceremonial, the strong in might, the 
undecaying, the widely-extended, tho protecting, tho skilfully guiding 
Aditi** [mahim H shu mdtaram mt>ratandm ritasya patnim avase huvctm | 
tuvil'shairdm ajaranUm nrdchim susarmdmjn Aditim supranltim. 


Seo Roth in Journ. Oorm. Or. Society, n. 69; anti compare R.V. vii. 82, 10 j 
“We celebrate the heiieticent light of Aditi,” etc. {avadhram jyotih), 

“ The same epithet, dhdrayatAshiti, is, in R.V. x. 132, 2, applied to Mitra and 
Yaninji, the sona of Aditi. 

^ Compare Taict. Rr. ii. 4, 2, 7! SetM ha nanut pfithivi dhanatyaya vUvopyachah 
Aditih Buryaivak^ 

The word uditi her. is understood Ixuh by Roth (a.v.), by Kuhr (in his review 
of this e>sHay), and MUilor (Transl. R.V. i. 231, 2.32), to signify tho sotting of tho min. 

Miillcr, p. 1&9, trnnslntoa this: “your bounty extends a.s far aa the sway of 
Aditi.” Seo his note on tho ilitfercnt .senses ofpratay pp. 225 flf. 
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(2) Origin of the conception of Adiii according to Professors Roth and 

Millhr, 

In the Lexicon of B6htlin/i;k and Roth the word aditi is taken (in 
addition to other Bonses which are also assigned) to signify infinity, 
especially the boundlessness of heaven in opposition to the dnitennss of 
the earth, and its spaces;” and this signification is considered to be 
personified in the goddess Aditi. In his Illustrations of the Nirukta, 
I>p. 150 f. Professor Roth had understood the word to mean inviola¬ 
bility,” “imperishablenessand when personified as a goddess, to denote 
eternity, her sons the Adityas being the sons of eternity, and the solar 
and luminous gods Yanina, Mitra, Ary'aman, Bhaga, etc., being pre¬ 
eminently the eternal deities, as light was regarded as the immaterial 
and eternal principle. In his essay on the highest gods of the Arian 
nations (Tourn. of the German Or. Society, vi. 68 f.) the same writer 
says: “Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the element which sustains, 
and is sustained by, the Adityas. This conception, owing to the 
character of what it embraces, had not in the Yodas been carried out 
into a definite personification, though the beginings of such arc not 

wanting. This eternal and inviolable principle, in which the 

Adityas live, and which constitutes their essence, is the celestial 
light.” 

In a note on R.Y. i. 166, 12 (Trans, of the Rig-voda, i. 260), 
Professor Miiller says that “ Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in 
reality the earliest name invented to express the Infinite; not the 
Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract reai^oning, but the 
visible Infinite, visible by the naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond 
the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky.” And in the next page 
he goes on to remark that “if we keep this original conception (the 
conception which he has explained in those two pages) of Aditi clearly'^ 
before US, the various forms which Aditi assumes, even in the hymns 
of the Veda, will not seem incoherent. 


(3) Aditi as the mother of the Adityas, 

I proceed to adduce some of the other texts in which Aditi is de¬ 
scribed and characterized, and begin with those in which she is repre¬ 
sented as the mother of Yaruna and the other kindred gods; 
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viii. 25, 3. mdtd visvavediisd OAurydya pramahasd | mahi jajdna 
Aditir fituvarl | ''The mother, the great, the holy Aditi, brought 
forth these twain (Afitra and Varuna), the mighty lords of all wealth, 
that they might exercise divine power.’’ 

viii. 47, 9. Aditir nah urmhyaiu Aditir Sar>na yachhatH | mdtd Mi- 
trasya revaio Aryamno Varunasya cha anehasuh | “ Afay Aditi defend 
us, may Aditi grant us protection, she who is the mother of the opulent 
M'itra, of Aryaman, and of the sinless Vanina. See also x. 36, 3, and 
X. 132, 6; and A.V. v. 1, 9. 

In R.V. ii. 27, 7, she is styled rdja-putrdi*^ *‘the mother of kings 
in iii 4, 11, m piUrdy ** the mother of excellent sons; ’Mn viii. 56, II, 
as ttgra-puird, the* mother of powerful sons ; ’’.and in Atharva-veda, 
iii. 8, 2 ; xi. 1, 11, *^the divine Aditi, mother of heroes” {ifira-putra). 
All these epithets have obviously reference to Vanina and the other 
Adityas as her offspring. In A.V. viii. 9, 21, she is called Aditi, who 
had an eight-fold parturition, who had eight sons” {ashta-yonir Aditir 
ashtaputrd). In viii. 90, 15, (referred to by Professor Muller in his 
Lectures ii. 501, and in his Trans, of the R.V. i. p. 237), Aditi appears 
to be described as the daughter of the Vasus, the sister of the Adityas, 
and the mother of lludras {tndtd rudranum duhitd vasundm svasu ’^dit- 
ydndin amritasya ndlhih \ pra nu vockam chihitushe janCiya md gam and- 
gdm Adiiim vadhishfa). 

In the Sama-veda (=A.V. vi. 4, 1) the brothers as well as the sons 
of Aditi appear to be mentioned, i. 299: “May Tvashtri, Paijanya, 
and Brahmanaspati [preserve] our divine utterance. May Aditi with 
(her) sons and brothers preserve our invincible and protecting utter¬ 
ance’”' {Tva^htd no daivyam vachah Parjanyo Brahmamspatih | putrair 
hhrdtrihhir Aditir na pdtu no dushfararJi trdvumaih vacliah). Who her 
brothers may bo, does not appear. 


(4) Is Aditi ever idrnfijied with the shy f 

In another passage of the K.V. x. 63, 2, Aditi is thus mentioned, 
dV»ng with the waters, and the earth, as one of the sources from which 

In ii. 27, 1, the epithet rajabhyah^ “kings,” is npplkd to all the six Adityas 
thoTO named. 

Ilenfey, however, understands the sons and brothers be those of the worshipper. 

For iraitM'Mm iachah the A.V. reads lray<xmdn<tm tahah, “delivering force.” 
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the gods hod been generated: All your names, ye gods, are to bo 
revered, adored, and worshipped; ye who were bom from Aditi,’'* from 
the waters, ye who are bom from the earth, listen hero to my invo¬ 
cation'’ {Vika hi VO namasydni vandyd ndmdnidevdh utayajniydnivah | 
ye nihi joiah Adiier adhhyae pari ye prithivydB te im iha Sruia havam |). 
In this passage wo appear to find the same triple classification of gods 
as celestial, intermediate, and terrestrial (comp. A.V. x. 9, 12), which 
wo havo already met with in R.Y. i. 139, 11,’® and in the Nirukta, 
The gods mentioned in the verso before ns as sprung from Aditi, might 
thus correspond to the celestial gods, among whom the Adityas are 
specified by Yaska as tho first class, or to tho Adityas alone.’* 

The hymn before us proceeds in tho next verse (x. 63, 3): Gladden, 
in order to promote our well-being, those Adityas, who are invigomitod 
by hymns, tho bringers of vigour, the energetic, to whom their mother 
the sky, Aditi, (or tho infinite sky),’* towering to the empyrean, 


Roth, in hw Lexicon, understandfl the word Aditi in this passage to mean in¬ 
finity,” the boundiCJwncss of heaven a« opposod to tho limitation of earth. 

The same threefold origin of the gods, togfth(?r with tho use of the word 
“waters,” to denote the intermodiato region, is found also in i. 49, 2, whore it is 
said : mam dhur Ittdram ndma devaidh divai cha gmad eha apdm cha jantaiah | 
“The gods, both those who ore tho offspring of tho sky, of the earth, and of the 
[aerial] waters, have assigned to mo the name of Tndra; ” and in j. 66, 9, the ooet 
says; Parjanya^ Vatd i^fishabha puruhind Indra- Fdyu Varuno 2fitrc Aryamh | 
devdn Aditydn Aditim hammahe y$ pdrthivdao dirynao apsu ye | “ Piujanya, Vatu, 
vigorous and sheddors of moisture, Indra, Yuyu, Vanina, Mitra, Aryaman: We 
invoke tho divine Axlityas, A«Uti, those (gods) nho are terrestrial, celestial, who 
(exist) in tho aerial waters.” The word “waters” seetns f/O bo used in the sense 
of air, in ii. 38, 11, and x, 46, 1. Compare also ni. 36, 11, where the gtwhj are 
classed as divya^ parthiva^ and apya (celestial, earthly, and aerial, apau antarikshe 
hhavdh: Sayana), v. 14 of the same hymn where they are divided into divya^ 
pnrthivay (celestial, earthly), and gcjdia \ and vi. 60,11, where they are distinguishtd 
as divya^ parthiva^ gojdia^ and apya (celestial, earthly, gqfiUat and aerial Sayana 
on R.V. vii. 36, I t, explains gojdia as Priinerjatdh “horn of Prisni.” On vi. 60, 11, 
be oharacterizes Prirfni as mddhyainikd vitk, “the Vilch of middle region ” 
In the f^rm^T of th(»e two passages, if the threefold division of gorls is maintained 
gejdta ought to be = apya : but in the latter passage wo have a fourfold division, 
and os the apya gods are one of the four classes, gfjdia ought to designate a dif- 
fertmt class. Roth so explains the last word as meaning tho gods of the Mtarry heaven. 

Ninikii xii. 35: Athdio dyuethdwih devagamh | iethhm Adiiydh prathamld' 
gamine hhavanti | 

Tho word for “sV/” here is JDyam, which, if my rendering is correct, must in 
this passage be ’•:,<iirdcd as feminine, though, as we have seen, it is generally mas¬ 
culine, and It^iguated as father. In v. 69, 8, the words dyane and aditi ore similarly 
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supplies the sweet ambrosial fluid’* {Yehhyo maid madhumat j)imate 
payah piydsham dyaur aditir adri-harhdh | ukthx-kmhnan vrMahhm'dn 
svapmsas tdn Aditydn anu imda »va9taye). This Torse, in which it may 
seem tliat Aditi is either identified with, or regarded as an epithet of, 
the sky, appears rather to confirm the view I have taken of the one 
which precedes. The tenor of 11.V. x. 65, 9, qxioted in a preceding 
foot-note (”), seems, however, opposed to this identification of Aditi 
with the sky, as she and her sous the Adityas are there mentioned 
separately from the other gods who are the inhabitants of the three 
different spheres,* though possibly the last named classification may be 
meant to sum up all the gods before enumerated, and so to compre¬ 
hend the Adityas also. 


(5) Aditi seemti to be dUtlnguished from the Earth, 

But oven if wo suppose that in the preceding posstiges it is intended 
to identify Aditi with the sky, this identification is very far from being 
consistently maintained in the hymns. And it is equally difficult to 
toko tho word as a constant synonym of the Earth. For although, as 
wo have seen, Aditi is given in the jMghaijtu as one of the names of 
tho Earth, and in the dual as equivalent to Heaven and Earth, and 
though in the obscure verse 11.V. i. 72, 9, and in Atharva-veda, liii. 
1, 38, she may appear to bo identified with tho Earth,’® wo find her in 
many passages of the Eig-voda mentioned separately, and as if she 
were distinct from both tho one tuid the other. Thus, in iii. 5*1, 19^ 
20, it is said: SWimtu nah prithivl dyaur utdpah silryo mkshaitrair 
uru mtarihham | 20 . . . Adilyair no Aditih ^tinotu | ‘'May tho 
Earth and the Heaven hear us, tho Water, the Sun with the stars, 
the wide Atniosphero .... 20 May Aditi with the Adityas hoar us;’* 

united : mimatu dyaur aditih, etc. Professor M Ulier takes adili in i. 63, 3, as well 
as in V. 69, 8, for an adjt ctive, and renders tho first half of the former verse thus: 
** The gods to whom their mother jields tho sweet milk, and tho unbounded sky, as 
timi as a rock, their food ’* (pp. 243 and 249). But wo shonld thus have to take 
Aditi in dififerent senses in two adjoining verses. In v. 2 of this hymn Prof, Muller 
himself takes Aditi as signifying the goddeas (p. 240). For adribarhm see Roth, s.r., 
and under barha^. 

R.V. i, 72, 9. Miihnd mahadbhih Pfithivl vi tasthe mntd ptUrair Aditir dhdyase 
reh I “Tho earth, the mother, Aditi stood in power with her mighty sons for the 
support of the bird.** The word pritkivi may, however, as Professor jVIiiller supposes, 
p. .M3, be here an epithet A.V. xiii. 1. 38: Ta9^pjithivyd Adityd upaethe, etc. 
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in V. 46, 3 : JntlrUgnl Miiramruna Aditim svah prUhivXM dyam Jfarufa/i 
parvalan apalf ; hm [ “I invoke Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Aditi, 
Heaven, Earth, Sky, etc.; in vi. 51, 5: Dyauah pitah Prithivl matar 
adhruy Ayne hhrdtar Faaavo mrilata nah | viive Adity&Ji Adite sajoalA 
aamabhyam hrma hahulam viyanta 1 “Father Houven, benificent 
mother Earth, brother Agni, Vasus, bo gracious to us; all ye Adilyas, 
Aditi, united, grunt ns mighty protectionin ix. 97, 68: Tan m Jhtro 
Vdruno mCmahantum Adilih Sindhuh Prithivl vta Dyauh | “May 
Mitra, Varuna, Aditi, Ocean, Earth, and Heaven gladden usin x. 30, 
2: Dyaai chamh Prithivl cha pra.!hetaaa riMvarl rakshatum aikhoio 
risfah 1 . . . . 3. Fiavaman no Aditih piUu amhaao mCtd mitrmya 
Faruncuya revatafy ;| 2. “ Heaven and Earth, tho wise and holy, 
protect us,” oto.; .... 3: “ May .\diti, tho mother of Mitra and the 
opulent Varuna, preserve us from every calamity.” See also x. 92, II. 
Perhaps the most distinct text of all, however, is x. 63, 10 : Sutrd- 
mdnam Priihivlm Dydm anehaaam aniarnulfiam Adiliih aupranltim | 
tlaivlfn nuvam avnritrUm miigaaam asravanltm d mhema avaataya | 
10; “ (We invoke) the excellent protectress tho Earth, the faultless 
Heaven, tho sheltering and guiding Aditi: let us ascend for our well¬ 
being the divine bark, well rowed, free from iraperfeotion, which never 
leaks.”” Vaj. S. xviii. 22: “May Earth, and Aditi, and Diti, and 
Heaven, etc., etc., satisfy me through my sacrifice,” etc. (. . . . prithivl 
cha meAditU cha me Ditii cha nie Dyaui cha me. .. yajnem kalpantdm). 

In A.V. vi. 120, 2 : tho Earth seems to bo distinguished from Aditi: 
BhUmir mutd Aditir no janiUam bhraiu 'ntarikaham ityadi | “ The 
Earth our Mother, Aditi the place of our production, tho air our 
brother, etc. 

In the Katapatha Brahmana, indeed, it is said (ii. 2, I, 19): “ Aditi 
is this earth; she is this supporter,” (iyath vai Prithivl Aditih ad iyam 
pratiah(hn), etc.; and in another passage (v. 3, 1, 4): “Aditi is this 
earth ; she is the wife of the gods,” {iyam vai Prithivl Aditih an iyam 
devdndm patnl), (Sco also viii. 2, 1, 10; xi. 1, 3, 3). But these 
identifications of the Briihmauaa are very arbitrary and frequently 
fanciful. 

I have already mentioned that Aditi is placed by Yaska at tlie head 

” This Toise occurs also in the Vaj. S. iii. 6; and Ath. Y. rii. G, .3. .Sea Miillcr, 
p. 238. 
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of the goddesses of the intermediate region. If, however, the same 
ancient writer has done rightly in placing the Adityns among the 
deities of the celestial sphere (Nir. xii. 05), Aditi their mother ought 
surely to hare found her placo in the same class, as it is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that the composers of the hymns should, have thought of thus 
separating the parent from her offspring. But Yaska is liere merely 
following the order of the list of words (for it can hardly be called a 
classification) which ho found in the fifth chapter of the Kigbautii; 
and in following this list (to which lie no doubt attached a certain 
authority) he has had to specify Varuna, w^ho is twice named in it, not 
only among the celestial gods (xii. 21), among whom as an Aditya he 
was properly ranked, but also among the gods of tho intermediate 
region’^* (x. 3). 

( 6 ) Aditi and Diit\ 

In the following verso Aditi is named along with another goddess 
or personification, Dili, who, from the formation of her name, appears 
to bo intended as un antithesis, or as a complement, to Aditi (v. 62, 8. 
Hirani/ampafn ushaso rj/ushfdv atjah-8lhuna?n uditCi suryasya | drohath) 
Varinja Mitra gartlam atai chahlidfliB Aditim Ditim oka j ‘*Ye, Mitra 
and Varuna, ascend your car, of golden form at the break of dawn, 
(your oar) with iron supports at tho setting"* of the sun, and thence ye 
behold Aditi and Diti.” Sayaua here understands Aditi of tho earth 
as an invisible Nvhole, and Piti as representing the separate creatures 
on its surface ‘ {Adititn akhandanlydm hhumim Ditim khandiiam pra- 

Roth, in his remarks on Nir. x. 4, offers tho following explanation of this cir- 
cnmHtanoe: “ Varuna who, of all the gods, ought to have been assigned to the 
highest aphere, appears hero in the middle rank, because among his creative and 
regulative fuuctions, the direction of the waters iu the heavens is one. 

I hero follow Roth, who, in tho Journ. Gorrn. Or. Society, vi. 71, and in his 
Lexicon, renders the w^ord Uilita surgast/a here by “setting of the sun.” Saynna goes 
the length of explaining this phrase by apardhna “ afternoon," iu his note on v. 76, 
though not iu the ptissage before us. 

These two words, aditi and diti^ occur also in a passage of tho Vujasaneyi San- 
hita (x. 16), which is partly the same as the present. Tho concluding clause {iaias 
chakshatum aditim ditim cha) is thus explained by the commentator there as signify¬ 
ing iu the adhidaiva sense: “Thcnco behold [o VaruQa and Mitra] tho man who is 
not poor \adUi-adh\a)^ i.e. who observes the prescribed ordinances {vihitinush^hi- 
idram), aiul him who is poor {diii^dlna)^ who follows the practices of the atbeisU 
{uHatika^vrittam)** 
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jildikdm). In his essay on ‘‘The Highest Gods of the Arian llacea** 
(Jourii. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 71), Professor lloth translates these 
two words by ^'the eternal,*’ and “the perishable.” In his Lexi¬ 
con, however, tho same author (j.v.) describes Diti “ as a goddess 
associated with Aditi, without any distinct conception, and merely, os 
it appears, as a contrast to hor.” Aditi may, however, here repi’oscnt 
the sky, and I)iti tho earth; or, if 'vo aro right in understanding tho 
verso before us to describe two distinct appearances of Mitra and 
Vnruna, ono at tho rising and the other at the sotting of tho sun, 
Adit), might possibly stand for tho wholo of nature as socn by day, and 
Diti for the creation as seen by night. At all events the two together 
appear to bo put by tho poet for tho entire aggregate of visible nature.®* 
Diti occurs agiiiu ns a goddess, but without Aditi, in another place (vii. 
15, 12, Tt^aM Agne viTAvad ya^o devoi cha Sctvitd Bhugah | DitiS oha 
dativaryaiix f “ You, Agni, aud tho divine Bavitri and Bhaga, (bestow) 
renown with descendants; and Diti confers what is desirable.’* Sayaija 
hero explains Diti as meaning a particular goddess {Ditir api 
Roth («.t>.) considers her to be a personilication of liberality or opulence. 
Professor HuUer, Trans, i. 244, considers that the original reading in this 
passage was Aditi, and that Diti has been substituted by later x'eciters. 
Diti is also named along with Aditi as a goddess, A-V. xv. 6, 7, and 
XV. 18, 4; Vaj. S. xviii. 22; and in A.V. vii. 7. 1, her sons are men¬ 
tioned. These sons, the Daityas, as is w'cll known, were regarded in 
later Indian mythology as the enemies of the gods. 




(7) Aditi may he a personification of Universal Nature* 

Perhaps Aditi may best bo regarded as a personification of uni¬ 
versal, all-embracing Nature, or Being, with which she is in fact 
identified in tho following remarkable verse. She is the source and 
substance of all thiugs celestial and intermediate, divine and human, 
present and future (i.89, 10)- “Aditi is the sky; Aditi is the air 
(or intermediate hrmamont); Aditi is tho mother, and father, and son; 
Aditi all the gods, and the five tribes; Aditi is whatever has boon 

The words aditi and diti occur together in another passage, iv. 2, 11 {ditim cha 
rdjva aditim urmhya)^ where Sayapa takes diti for “the liberal mau,” and aditi for 
the “illiberal/’ and translates “grant ojs a liberal giver, and preserve as from the 
illiberal,” while Roth renders them by “wealth” and “penury” respectively. 

“ In another place, vi. 51, 11, Aditi is invoked, along with India, the earth, the 
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born; Aditi is whatever sliall bo born’’®^ {AdiUr dyaur Aditir antarik- 
sham Aditir matd sa pita sa putrah | nivs devuh Axlitih panchajanuh 
Aditir J&tavi Aditir janitvam |). 

Sayana states that hero Aditi is either the earth, or the mother of 
tlie gods, and that she is lauded under tho character of universal 
nature {Aditir ddlnd akhmdanl,yd vd prithivl devamatd vd \ , evath 

sakala-jagad-dtmand Aditih stfujate). Yaska says (Nir. iv. 22 f.), that 
Aditi means ** not poor, the mother of tho gods {Aditir adlna deva- 
mdtd)j and that the variety of her manifestations is set forth in this 
verse, or that the objects which are there characterized as aditi are 
adlna^ the revorso of danay *^poor’’ {iiy Aditcr vihhutim dchashfe | 
endny adlndni vd). This text occurs at the end of a hymn addressed 
to all tho gods, and does not appear to have any connexion with the 
verses wdiich precede, from which it derives no elucidation.” 

Comptu-e with it Taifct. Br. iii. 12, 3, I, where it is "similarly said 
*^t.hat tho solf-existent Brahma, who is the highest austere-fervour, 
is son, father, and mother {Svayambhu Brahma paramaiii tapo yat | 
sa era putrah sa pita sa matd). 

With this may bo compared ^liJschylus, Fragment 443 : 

Z«<Js iffTtv alOhpi ZeJrtSi 7 ^), Ztvs 5* ovpav6s’ 

ZeiJj TOi rd Trdyra r&p 5* {tviprfpov, 

ground {hhama)^ Pusban, Phaga, and tho five tribes {panohajanah), to bestow bless¬ 
ings. Are tho “five tribes ” to be understood bore, with some old commentators 
(see Nir. iii. 8 ) of tho Gandharvas, Pitris, Dotos, Asuras, and Bukshasns; or with 
the Aitorcya BrUbmana quoted by Suyana ou i. 89, 10 , of gods, men, Gnndharvas, 
Apsarases, serpents, and Pitfis (tho Gandharvas and Apsarascs being taken as one 
class) ^ Perhaps wo should rather understand tho term, as in x. 68 ^ 4, 6 {pancha^ 
jandh mama hat ram jushadhvam^ “ye five tribes, welcome my offering”), as denoting 
tho whole pantheon, or a particular portion of it. In R.V. x. 55, . 8 , pancha devahy 
tho live gods, or classes of gods, are mentioned, and in x. GO, 4, “ tho five tnbes in 
the sky” {divlva panchfi kpishtayah). See the Ist vol. of this work, p. 177. 

^ In a note on this verse (Orient uud Occident, ii. p. 253) Professor Benfcy remarks 
“The conception of this goddess is still dark.” 

^ M. Ad. Rcgnier, F/tudo sur I’idiomo des Vedas, p. 28, remarks: Aditi is the 
name of a divinity, a personification of the All, tlio mother of the gods.” 

8 * There is a hymn (x. 100)--addre8so<l to different gods, and where they arc 
invoked in succession—in which the words d sarvatdtim aditim vrinimake form tho 
conclusion of all the verses except tho last. Tho precise moaning of these words was 
not very clear to me, especially as they have no necessary connection with the pre¬ 
ceding portions of tho different stanzjis in which they occur. But Professor Anfrwht 
Buggoets that the verb rfinxmahe governs a double acciwative, and that the words 
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ZouB is tho j^Sther, Zeus is the Ea th, Zeus is the Heaven. Zous is 
all things, and whatever is above them.*’ See Muller, Lectures on 
Language, ii. 441. 

The signification, earth ** or nature,*^ may be that in which tho 
word Aditi is employed in R.V. i. 24, 1; A^asi/a nunam katammya 
aynritdnam mandmahe cMru devasija ndma | ko no mahjai Aditaye pimar 
ddt pit(j/ram cha dfihyam mutaram cha [ 2 . Agner vuyam praihamasya 
amritflndm mandmahe chdru devas^ya ndma | sa no mahyai Aditaye puna/i' 
ddt pilar am cha driseyayn mdtarafn cha | of which god, now, of which 
all the immortals, shall we invoke tho amiable name r who shall giro 
US bock to tho great Aditi, that I may behold my father and my 
motlier ? 2. Let us invoke the amiable name of tho divine Agfii, the 
first of the immoitals ; he shall give us back to the great Aditi, that I 
may behold my father and my mother.” These words are declared in 
the Aitareya Lrahmana to have been uttered by S'una^4epa when ho 
was about to bo immolat(5d (see Professor Wilson's Essay in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, xiii. 100; Professor Iloth^<; paper in 
Weber's Indische Studien, i. 46; Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 408 ff.; Hftug’s Aitareya Brahmana, ii. 460 If., and tho Eirst Vol. 
of this work, pp. 355 ff. In regard to tho passage immediately before 
us, Muller’s Lectures on Language, ii. 500, and his Translation of thoRig- 
veda, i. 243, may also bo consulted). Whether this account bo corrector 
not, the words may bo understood as spoken by some one in danger of 
death from sickness or otherwise, who prayed to be permitted again to 
behold the face of nature. This interpretation is confirmed by tho 
epithet rnahi^ ** great,” applied in this verso to Aditi, which would not 
bo so suitable if, with Roth (e.v.), we should take tho word here in tho 
sense of ‘‘freedom” or “security.” If we should understand the father 
and mother whom the suppliant is anxious to behold, as meaning heaven 


mean “Wo ask Aditi for iarvatdli** (whatever that may mean). In an ingenious' 
excursus on R.V. i. 04, 15 (Orient nnd Occident, ii. 619 ff.), Professor Penfey regards 
the word as coming originally from the same root as the J>!itin of which ho 
guv'jmscs the primitive form to huvo been salvotnt, and to hare the same signification. 
This sense certainly i^uits the context of the four passage?, on which principally ho 
founds it, viz., i. 106, 2; iii. 64, 11; ix. 96, 4; x. .36, 14. In a note to his trans¬ 
lation of this paper (Orient und Occident, iii. 470) he explains the wo Ms under 
consideration, “ we supplicate. Aditi for welfare.” In his transl. of R.V. i. 2*7, 
Muller similarly renders them ; We implore Aditi for health and wealth.” 
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and earth (see above), it would become still more probable that Aditi is 
to bo understood as moaning “ nature.” Sayana (in loco) understands 
the word of the Earth {ppthhyai). 


(8) Aditi as a forgiver of sin, 

Benfey in his translation of the hymn just referred to i. 24 (Orient 
und Occident, i. 33), treats Aditi as a proper name, and explains it as 
denoting “sinlesancss.” Whatever may bo thought of this interpreta¬ 
tion, the goddess Aditi is undoubtedly in many other texts connected 
with the idea of deliverance from sin. Thus at the end of this same 
hymn (i. 24, 15), it is said: Ud uttamam Varum pdsam asmad ava 
adhama 7 h m madhyamam iraihaya | athu vayam Aditya vrate^ tava 
anCtgasak Aditaye syOma j ‘‘Varima, loose from us the uppermost, 
the middle, and the lowest bond. Then may we, o Adit>m, by thy 
ordination, bo without sin against Aditi.” 

The same reference is also found in the following texts ; 

i. 162, 22. “May Aditi make us sinless” (aJidgastvam no Aditih 
Jerinotu). 

ii. 27, 14. “Aditi, Mitra, and Varu^a, be gracious if we have com¬ 
mitted any sin against you” {Adite Mitra Varunauta mrila yad vo vayam 
chakpima kach chid dgah). 

iv. 12, 4. “Whatever olfenoe we have, through our folly, committed 
against thee, after the manner of men, o most youthful god, make us 
free from sin against Adiii; loosen our sins altogether away, o Agni ” 

Oil the different senses of the word vrata see Muller, Trans, of R.V. i, 225 ff. 
Here he renders “ under thy auspices,” p. 228. 

The abstract noun aduUva occurs along with ‘‘sinlcssneas,” in the 

following line (vii. 51, 1) : anagastvs aditiive iarasa im(im yojnam dadhatu iro$ka^ 
manah, “ jMay the mighty gods, listening to us, preserve this cereniony in sinlessncss, 
and prosperity.” Though adititm is joined with anagddva, it does not follow that 
it must have the same sense.—In the S'atapatha Brahmana x. 6, 5, 5 ( = Bfihad 
Aranyaka TJpanishad, p. 63 fl*.,) the name of Aditi is explained from the root ad, to. 
cat: Whatever ho created,*he began to cat: for Aditi derives her (or his) name 

from this, that she (or ho) eat^ every thing (gad yad eva asr^Jata tad attum adhri- 
yata | sarvam vai aili iti tad AdiUr adititvam). Aditi is an epithet of Agni in R.V, 
iv. 1, 20, vii. 0, 3 ; and of Aryaman in ix. 81, 6. Yaska tells us that Agni also ia 
callod Aditi {Agnir apij adiUr uchyate, Nir. xi. 23), and (luotes in proof of this the 
16tU verse of a hymu to Agni, R.V. i. 94. In vii. 62, 1, the worshippers ask that 
they may be aditayah^ which Sayaea renders by aJihandanlyah^ invincible.*’ 
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(Yach chid hi U purnshatra yavishiha achitlihhih chalifima kach chid 
dgah I kridhi m asmdn Adiier andyun vi endnm iliratho vishvag Ayne). 

V. 82, 6. May we be free from Bin against Aditi tbrough the help 
of the divine Savitfi {anugmah Aditayo devmya Savituh save). 

vii. 87, 7. ** May we, fulfilling the ordinances of Aditi, be without 
sin towards Vnruija, who ia gracious even to him who has committed 
sin’^ (yo mrilagdti cheJermhe chid dgo vayath syCima Varunc andgdh | 
ann <vratCini Adiier ridhuntah). 

vii. 93, 7. ^‘Whatever sin wo have committed, be thou (Agni) com- 
passionate: may Aryaraan and Aditi sever it irom us ” (ydit slrry Ogas 
ehakrima tat su mj^ih tad Aryamn Aditih iisrathanin). 

X. 12, 8. ‘*May Mitra here, may Aditi, may the divine Savitfi de¬ 
clare us sinless to Varuna^^ {Mitro no air a Aditir andgdn Savitd devo 
Varundya vochai). 

A consideration of these passages, where Aditi is supplicated for for¬ 
giveness of sin, might lead us to suppose that she was regarded as the 
great power w'^hicb wields the forces of the universe, and controls the 
destinies of men by moral laws; and the idea derives some support 
from her connection w'ith Yaruna, whoso bonds are so often referred to 
as afflicting sinners.®® But this supposition is weakened by the fact that 
many others of the gods are in the same way petitioned for pardon, as 
Savitfi (iv. 51, 3) and other deities, as the Sun, Dawn, Heaven and 
Earth (x. 35, 2, 3), Agni (iii. 54, 19). 


(9) Aditfs positiofi sometimes suhordinale. 

Though, as we have seen, Aditi is regarded as the mother of some of 
the principal Vedic deities, she is yet, in other texts, represented os 
playing a subordinate part. 

Thus, in vii. e38, 4, she is mentioned as celebrating the praises of 
Savitfi, along with her sons Yaruna, Mitra, and Aryaraan, and wel* 
coming his aid (abki yam dcvi Aditir grindli savam devasya Savitur 
jushdm I abhi samrdjo Faruno gf inanti ahhi Mitrdso Aryamu sajoshdh ); 
and in viii. 12, 14, sho is declared to have produced a hymn to Indra 
uia staruje Aditih stomam Indrdya fijanai \ puruprasastam utaye fita- 
sya yai). 


Sec on this subject Muller’s transl. of the R.V. i. 244 tf. 
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(10) Creation as described in Big-veda x. 72; lirih of Aditi^ Dahhay 
the godsy and the Adiiyas, 

Tn a hymn of the tenth book (the 72nd), supposed from its content® 
to bo of a comparatively late date, the process of creation is described 
at greater length than in any earlier passage, and tho sharo which 
Aditi took in it is not very intelligibly sot forth : 

X. 72, 1. DevCinam nu rayam jand pra vochdtna vipanyayd ( uUlmhu 
hsyamd^mhu yah paiyiid uttare yxige | 2. Bralmanaspatir otd safn Icar- 
vidrah ivadhamat ] d&vdndih piirvye yuge asatali sad qjdyata j 3. Be-vd- 
narn ynge pratfmme asaiah sad qjdyata | tad dkCihk am ajuyanta tad Tfttd- 
napada^x pari | 4. Bhur jqjne Uttdnapado hhnvah d^dh ajdyanta | Aditer 
J)aksho,ajdyaia Bakshnd u Aditih pari | 5. Aditir hi ajanishta iJaksha 
yd duhitd tava | (uiri devah anv ajdyanta hhadrah amfitahandhavah ( 6. 
Yad devah adah salile susamrahdhuh atishthata [ atlra vo nrityatdm iva 
i’lvro renur apdyata | 7, Yad devah yatayo yathd hhuvandni apinvata | 
attra samudre d gxilham d suryam ajahharttana | 8. Ashfaii putrdso 
Aditer ye jdtds tanvas pari | devdn upa pra ait saptabhih po/rd mdrt- 
tCmdam nsyat j 9. iSaptabhih pulrair Aditih npa prait purvyani yugam | 
prajdyai mritgave tvat punar mdrtidndam dhharat \ 

** 1. Let us, in chaunted hymns, with praise, declare the births of 
the gods,—nny of us who in (this) latter ago may behold them. 2. 
Brahmanaspati blew forth these births like a blacksmith.®® In the 
earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from the non-existent, 

3. In tho first ago of tho gods, tho existent sprang from tho noii- 
oxistent: thereafter tho regions sprang, thereafter, from Uttanapad. 

4. Tho earth sprang from Lttanapad, from the earth sprang the 
regions: Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. 5. Eor 
Aditi was produced, she who is thy daughter, o Daksha. After her 


89 I bn VO already given this translation in'vol. iv. of this work, pp. 10, 11, but 
repeat it here, with some variations, for the sake of completeness. Prof. Muller in 
his transl. of the it.V. pp. 234 f. gives a veraion of tho first four versea. In the first 
verso, second line, he proposes to read yai for t/ah and to translate “ that a man may 
sec them,” etc. In the third verse ho takes Utfanapadas, where it first occurs, for a 
nominative, and in the fourth verse fur a genitive. Whichever way wo take tho 
words, there is u double production of tho rtjgionh; first, either (a) from Uttanapad, 
or (b) after the non-existent, but before Uttuuapad, to which they gave birth, and, 
second, from the earth, which itself sprang from Gttunapad. 

•0 Compare R.V, iv. 2, 17; and x. 81, 3, 
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the gods were horn, happy, partakers of immortality. 6. When, gods, 
ye moved, agitated, upon those 'sv^aters, then a violent dust’^ issued 
from you, as from dancers. 7. When, gods, ye, like strenuoush men,” 
replcnislicd the worlds, then ye drew forth tho sun which was hidden 
in the (aerial?) ocean. 8. Of tho eight sons” of Aditi who were 
born from her body, she approached the gods with seven, and cast out 
Marttanda (the eighth). 9. With seven sons Aditi approached the 
former generation (of gods): she again produced Marttanda for birth as 
well 08 for death.^ 


Compare R.V. iv. 42, 6. . . . Indrah iyarmi renum abhihhutyojoh, 

^ Tatayah. —This word is taken by Bohtlingk and Roth 9,v. as the narao of as 
ancient family connected with the Blirigus, R.V. viii. 3, 9; viii. 6, 18, to whom some 
connection with the formation of tho world is ascribed in x. 72, 7 (tho yerso before us). 
The word also occurs in R.V. vii. 13, 1, where it is applied to Agni {Vauvauarinja 
yatayf) matlnam). Tho second of the versoR quoted by R. and R. (viiu 6, 18) is as 
follows; yt Indra yatayaa tud Bhyiyavo ye oha tti^h^uvuh | mama id ugra arndhi 
havam \ “ Indra, tho Yatis, and tho Bhiigos, who praised theehear, o fiery god, my 
inrocation." Hero a family of men may ho meant, as also in viii. 3, 9 [yena yatibhyo 
Dhfigava dhamhile). In one of tho few verses of tho SAma-veda which are not found 
in the R.V., viz. li. 304, (but which is not referred to in B. and K.’s Lexicon, although 
the parallel passage in the A.V. ii. /5, 3, which has some different readings, is cited) 
tho words Yati and Bhfigu both occur; I'ndraa lurnahdn Miiro na Jaghdna Vrittram 
Yatir na j bibheda Balam Bhfigur na saadha aairiin made aoma-aga \ “ The impetuous 
India slow Vpttra as (did) Mitra, as (did) the Yati; he pierced Bala rw (did) Bhpgu; 
he overcame his enemies in the exhilaration of tho soma-juico.*' Tho parallel passage 
of the A.V. (in Roth and Whitney’s cd.) reads the accusative feminine, instead 

of yatir «(t, the nom. masc. Tho Lexicon also refers to the Ait. Br. vii. 28 (quoted 
in the 1st vol. of this work (2nd cd.) pp. 437 f.), where Indra is said to have 
abandoned tho Yatis to wolves; and to other passages in which the same legend in 
noticed. 

^ Compare A.V. viii. 0, 21 ; aahia-yonir Aditir aab(a-puCrd I In the Taitt. Aran- 
yaka i. 13, 1, the Earth is said to have had eight births, eight sons, and eight hus¬ 
bands {aabfityortm athfaputrdm aahfapainlm imdpt mahlm). 

** The 8th and 9th verses are quoted in the Taittirlya Aranyaka i. 13, 2, 3 ; 
where tho reading of tho last line of verse 9, is as follows ; pr({jdyai mrityave tat 
para tndrtidndam dhharai 1 The commentator explains the last verse thus r “ Aditi 
approached her husband preparatory to the procreation of her sons, and with a view 
to their birthi and she abandoned Miirttanda that he might die” (tad^utpadanattham 
^*pdrvyam yugam'* iad utpatli^purva-kdlimm pati-aamyogam prajdyaiprajot^ 
palty-arthiim upoprait'* prlti-purvakam prdptavail\, . . Marttdndlkhyam auh- 
\amam patram pardbharaV' parityaktavad Hi yai lat fnpityave'* infityu-nimit- 
tarn I Mdrttdndo hi mfitynr eva hfiur na pra/ddMvriddh<h\)y and ho adds that 
“Marttunda means one in consequence of whose birth tho egg has become dead’* 
{mfitam andam yadtya-Jnnmand aa Marildrylah) ; according to the Snirili: mfitc'nda 
Jdyaia yaamdd Mdrttdndah ta uddhriiah | “He is called Murttanda Ixicause be was 

4 
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Yaska lias the following remarks on verse 4 of this hymn in the 
!Ninikta, xi. 23: 


Aditfo Dakshah ity ahur Aditya-madhje cha stutah | Adiiir D^kskd^ 
yml Aditer Daksho ajdyata DaksMd u Aditih Hi cha | iai 

katham upapadyota | sarndna-janmanau sydtdm Hi | api vd d&va-dhar- 
mm iiarctara-jmmlnan sydtdm ximciara-pfakfitl ] 

“Daksha id, they say, an Aditya (or son of Aditi), and ia praised 
among the Adityas. And Aditi is, on the other hand, the daughter of 
Dttksha (according to this text), * Baksha sprung from Aditi, and Aditi 
from Baksha.^ How can this be possible ? They may have had the 
same origin; or, according to the nature of the gods, they may have 
been born from each other, and have derived their substance from each 
other. 

Another instance of the same reciprocal generation is found in E.T. 
X. 90, i): Tasmdd Virdd ojdyata Virdjo adhi Fdrmhah ( From him 
(Purusha) sprang Yiraj ; and from Yiraj (spnmg) Purusha.'* 

born when the egg was dead.” See also the 649th lino of tho Harivamsa quoted in the 
4th vol. of this work, p. 11, note. Tho S'atapatha Brahmaya, iii. 1, 3, 3 (already 
quoted iu the 4th vol. of this work, p. 12), has the following explauution of tho 8th 
verse : Ash^au ha val putrah Aditih | ytim U etad devah Adityah ity aehahhate 
iapta ha f>va te ] avikfitam ha a^h^amam janayanehakara Marttdn^am | sandegho ha 
eva d$a yiivdn eva iirdhvas tamihs tiri/ah purusha-mmfnitah ity u ha $ke dhuh | 4, Tf 
u ha eU 'uchur devah Adityah yad asimn amt ajanimd tad anmyd ipa hhitd hanta 
imam yikaravdma** iti tarn vichakrur yathd ayam pnrueho i>tA*p7rtA | tasya ydni 
fndfhidni eankptyd sannydeus iato hand satnabhavat | . . . u ha tadvichaknu ea 
Vivas'Hin Adityi tasya imdh prnjah | ‘‘Aditi had eight sons. But there were only 
seven (of them) whom men call the Adilya deities. For she boro the eighth, Yart- 
tanda, undevelopecl into any distinction.s of shape (without hands, feet, cto.—Comm.), 
and quite smooth and unitorm, as broad as he was long, or of tho size of a man, 
according to some. The Aditya gods said ‘If in his nature he does not resemble us, 
it will bo fatal; come lot us shape him,* They did so as this man is shaped. Tho 
flesh which they cut off him, and threw away, became an olepbaut. ... lie whom 
they so shaped was the Aditya Vivasvat, of whom come thc^o creatures.” The passage 
of tho Taitt. Sauh. vi. 6, 6, 1, quoted in tho 1st vol. of this work p. 26, also alludes 
to Aditi’s second parturition having resulted in an abortive egg (ryfiddham undam). 
In his Illustrations of the Nirukta (p. 161) Professor lioth thus translates tho 4th 
and 6th verses of this hymn : “ BhQ (the world) was bom, and from her opened womb 
sprang the Begions ; from Aditi (Ktornity) was boni Baksha (spiritual power), and 
from Daksha again Aditi, 5. Yes, Aditi was born, o .Dak.^ha, she who is thy 
daugh*o.’ \ after her sprang forth the gods, the blessed possessors of immortality.** He 
then proceeds: “ Daksha, (spiritual power) is tho male energy, which generates tho 
gods iu eternity. .\s Bhu (the world, or being) and .space are the principles of tho 
finite, 80 both of these aro tho originators of divine life.** 
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Daksha and Aditi are connected in two other texts: 

X. 5, 7. Asach cli<k sack oha par amt vyoman Bahhatya janmann AdtUr 
upasihe ( Agnir nah prathamajak jriiafya pUrve (lyuni vfishahhas cha 
dhenuh ( ‘'(A principle) not existing (actually), but existiog (poten¬ 
tially) in the highest heaven,' in the creative potency of Baksha and in 
the womb of Aditi,—Agni (became)-in a foxtaicr age the first bom of 
our ritual, and is both a vigorous bull and a cow/’ 

X. 64, 5. Dahhasya vd Adite jammni vrate rajdnd Hifiird-varund u 
vivdsan \ ‘^Thou, o Aditi, dost tend the two kings Mitra and Varugu 
lifter the production and by tho will of Baksha/’ ^ 

Though the above passage, x. 72, 4, 5, represents Baksha as at once 
the father and the son of Aditi, the older Vedic mythology, as we shall 
see from K.Y. ii. 27, 1, in the next section, dosciibes him as one of tho 
Adityas, and consequently as her aom There are, however, two other 
passages, vi. 50, 2, and vii. 06, 2, in which tho epithet Baksha-pUfi is 
applied to tho gods, and a third, viii. 25, 5, in which two of the 
Adityos arc styled sunU dakshatya sukratil. What is the signification 
of these epithets ? Tho first of the passages, vi. 50, 2, is as follows: 

SujyothJiah turya Dakaha-pitrin anAymtve mmaho vihi dtMdn | di>iyan-- 
mdno yt fniaadpak saiydh svarvanto yajatuh Agni-jihvdh ) “0 mighty 
Surja, visit in sinlessuess the resplendent gods, the sons of Baksha, [or 
posscHsors of powers], who have two births, arc holy, true, oelostial, 
adorable, and have Agni on their tongues.” 

vii. 66, 2. Yd dharayanta devah sudakffhd JDakiha^piiard | aswyOya 
pramahaad ( ** Whicli two wise gods (t.tf. Mitra and Varuija), the mighty 
sons of Daksha,— [or possessors of powers], — the deities have esta¬ 
blished to exercise divine rule/’ 

In the TaittirTya Sanhita, i. 2, 3, 1 (p. 309 in Bibl. Ind.), the same 
epithet is applied to the gods : Ye devah manojdtdh manoyujah sudakshah 
Bahhapitaras U nah pantu | May those deities w*ho are mind-bom, 
mind-exerting, intelligent, who have Baksha for their lather,” protect 
and deliver us,” etc. 


»See Langlois* vci'sion. MUllsr (Trans, of the R.V. i. 234) rendom the first line 
only, and does not ailvert to the second. 

^ See Muller’s version in his Trans, of the R,V. i. p. 234. In his lUnritratioDA 
of the ^*lmkta, p. lol, Roth translates the line “ And thou, o Aditi, who after their pro¬ 
duction by Daksha, and by his coraraand, servest tho two kings Mitra and Vamna,” etc. 

•® The commeutator explains tho word Bak^ha^pitarah as *= T)alu}*ah prajdpatir 
utpdiako yethum U, “ those of whom the Prajapati Baksha is the generator.'' 
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Doubt: may be thrown on the propriety of taking Daksha in the pre¬ 
ceding passages to represent a person, from the fact that in K.Y. viii. 
25, 5, Mitra and Banina are not only called tho strong sons of 
Daksha (suna Dakshaspa sukratU), but also tho ^‘grandsons of mighty 
strength** {naptlid Savaso mahah). In his interpretation of yl 50, 2, 
Snyana explains Daksha-pitfhi as Bakakah pitHmaho yeshUm ie [ ** they 
of whom Daksha is the progenitor.** In the second passage vii. 66, 2, 
however, he takes the same compound to signify tho preservers, or 
lords of strength** {balasya pdlakau ^vaminau rd). The epithet son 
of strength** UaJiasasputra^ sahasah sUnu) is applied to Agni viii. 49, 2; 
viii. 60, H; viii. 64, 3; and SavasaA pntra ‘^son of might’* to Tndra 
in viii. 79, 3, and viii. 81, 14. In viii. 58, 4, India is called the 
'^son of truth** {amufii satyasija); and the gods are called ‘‘sons of 
framortality’* in vi. 52, 9 (silnavah amfUaaya)^ and in x. 13,1 {amritaaya 
putrah). Professor lloth in his Lexicon assigns to dakshapitarah the 
sense of ^‘preserving, possessing, bestowing powers;** and supporis his 
view by quoting various other texts of the P. V, This signification is 
approved by Dr. Kuhn in his review of this article. Professor Miiller 
translates tho word by “fathers of strength,** Trans, of R.Y. i. 235 f. 

In the Shtapatha Brahmana, ii, 4, 4, 2, Daksha is identified with 
Prajupati, or tho creator.*’” 

The part which he plays in the later mythology, founded, no doubt, 
on tho Yrdic texts which I have quoted, may be seen by consulting 
Professor Wilson’s Yishnu Parana, Dr. Hall’s edition, vol. i. pp. 100, 
108 IF.; vol. ii. pp. 9-26, and vol. iii. p. 230. According to the first 
account he is ono of Brahma’s mind-born sons (p. 100), and marries 
Prasuti (p. 108), who bears him tw’enty-four daughters, among whom 
Aditi is not specified, in the second account, how’ever (vol. ii. p. 26), 
Aditi is mentioned as one of his sixty (laughters who, along with Diti, 
Danu, and ten others, is said to have been given in marriage to 
Ka4yapa, to whom she (Aditi) boro the twelve Adityas (p. 27. See 
also the M. Bh. Adi-parva, 3136.) According to tho third account 
(vol. iii. p. 230), Aditi is said to bo tho daughter of Daksha, and tho 
mother of Vivasvat, tho Sun. In a passage in one of the recensions of 
the Eomayana (Schlegel, i. 31, Calc. ed. i. 29), in the Mahabharata, 

” See the 4th vol. of this work, p. 2L In tho sequel of the passage in the S'. P. 
Br , ii. 4, 4, 6, a person named Daksha, tho aon of Parvata, is luonlioncd. 
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and in tho Bhagavnta Purana, viii. 16, 1 fF., Aditi is deBcribod as the 
wife of Ka^yapa, and the mother of Yishnu in his dwarf incarnation. 
(See the 4th voL of this work, p. 116 fF.) 

An older authority, however, the Vaj. Sanhita, gives quite a different 
account of the relation of Aditi to Yishnu, as it (xxix. 60 Taitt. S. 
yii. 5, 14, 1) represents her to be his wife {Adityai VUhnu-patnyai 
charuh}^ In the following passage of the Taittirlya Sanhita iv. (p. 84« 
of the India Ofilce MS.) also she is similarly described: Vish^amlho 
dim dhm^imh pfithivyd asyeidnd jagato Vnhm-patnl | vUva-vyachdh 
ishayanil mhhuiih iivd no adu Aditir npiMe | ** Supporter of the sky, 
Bustainer of the earth, sovereign of this world, wife of Yishnu, may 
the all-embracing and powerful Aditi, fiUing us with vigour, be 
auspicious to us (abiding) in her lap.^' 

In A.V.vii. 46, 3, fiinTvfllT seems to be called the wife of Vishgu {Vifhnoh paint). 
Another goddese is said in Taitt. Br. iii. 1, 2, 6, to bo the wife of the same god 
{Mahm dtvTm Vinhnupainlm). 
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SECTION IV, 


THE ADITTAS. 


The sons of Aditi specified in K*Y. ii. 27, 1, are these six: Mitra, 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Yaruna, Daksha, and Ain^a (Lndfi gvrah Adityohhyo 
ghrita^nuh sandd rdjalhyo juhv€. juhomi | ip7iot,u Miiro Aryamd Bhago 
nas tuvijdto Varuno JDaksho AtMah |). In ix. 114, 3, the Adityas are 
spoken of as seven in number, but their names are not mentioned (devdh 
udityah ye aajyta tehhih somdhhvraksha nah)}^^ In x. 72, 8, 9, as we have 
already seen, it is declai’ed that Aditi had eight sons, of whom she only 
presented seven to the gods, casting out Marttanda, the eighth, though 
she is said to have afterwards brought him forward. Here, again, the 
names of the rest are omitted. In A.Y. viii. 9, 21, also, as quoted above, 
p. 38, Aditi is said to have had eight sons. Surya is, in a few places, 
spoken of as an Aditya, viz. in K.Y. i. 50,12 (ud agdd ay mi Adiiyah ); i. 
191, 9 {ud apwptad asau suryah . . . Adityali) \ viii. 90, 11 and 
as an Aditeya (this word equally means * son of Aditi identified with 
Agni, he is said (x. 88, 11)/®'* to have been placed by the gods in the 
sky. In viii. 18, 3, Savitri is named along with Bhaga, Yai*una, Mitra, 
and Aryaman, four of the Adityas, after that class of deities had been 
celebrated generally in the preceding verse. Siiiy a or Savitri there¬ 
fore appears to have a certain claim to he considered the seventh 
Aditya (compare A.Y. xiii. 2, 9, and 37, where the sun is called the 
son of Aditi, Aditeh putrah and Aditydl} puirmn), Wq have seen above 
(pp. 13 f., note 19) that Indra also is in one passage (H. Y. vii. 85, 4), 

See the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 101 iT., where these and many other passaget, 
relating to tho Adityas are quoted. 

Tho last-mentioned text is as follows: Sayj mahdn asi Surya hal Aditya rnahan 
<Mi I , . . . S^rya havasd mahan asi | “ 0 great art thou, SQrya! 0 sou of 
Aditi, thou art great! .... 0 Surya, in renown thou art groat/* etc. 

Yaded tnam adadhur ycyniydso divi devd^ Suryam Aduoyam, See Nirukta ii. 
18 ; Tiu 29. In x. 37, 1, however, the Sun is called the Son of the Heaven {divas 
putrdya surydya ); and there as well as elsewhere ho is called tho eye of Mitra and 
Varuna. 
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addressed as au Aditya along with VaninaIn A.V. viii. 2, 15, the 
Sun and Moon arc called Adityas {tattra ivd ^^dif^au rahhatdrn sUrych 
chandrnmasdv uhkau |), In A.V. ix. 1, 4, the golden-hued MadhukaM 
is said to be the mother of the Adityas, and the daughter of the Yasus 
{Mdtd ditydndm dahitd Vmu7idm .... hiranya-varnd MadhukaiO)* 

In the Taittirlya Veda (quoted by Sayana ou li.V. ii. 27, 1) the 
Adityas ai’e said to be eight in number: Mitra, Varuna, Dhatri, Aiy^a- 
man, Am^u, (sic) Bhaga, ludru, and Vivasvat. Here five names corre¬ 
spond wnth those given in E.V. ii. 27, 1, while Haksha is omitted, 
and three names are added, Hhatri, Vivasvat (who may be identified 
■with Surya), and ludra. 

The same names are given iii the Taittirlya Brahmana, i. 1, 9, 1 (a 
passage already cited in the 1st. vol. of this work, p. 27, but repeated 
hero for facility of reference): 

Aditih jyutrakdmd Sddhyebhyo devehkyo brahmaudanam ajyachat ) tmyai 
uclilmhmam adadul} | tat prOindt ] sd reto ^dhatta | tasyai Dkdtd cha 
Aryamd cha ajdyetdm | sd dviityam apachat | 2. Tasyai uchheshanam 
adaduh j tat pnlsndi ) sd reto ^dhatta tasyai Mitrai cha Varunas cha 
ajdyetdm 1 sd triilyam apachat | tasyai uchheshanam adaduh | tat prd&- 
ndt I sd reto 'dhatta | tasyai Aihiai cha Bhaga^ cha ajuyetdm | sd cha- 
turtham apachat | tasyai uchhesluinam adaduh | tat prdSndt j sd reto 
^dkatla I tasyai Indrai cha Vimsvdfn^ cha ajdyetdm | 

'^Aditi, being desirous of sons, cooked a brahmaudana oblation for 
the gods the Sadliyas. They gave her the remains of it, which she ate. 
She conceived, and Dhatri and Aryaman were born to her.*' The same 
thing is done a second time, when she brings forth Mitra and Varuna, 
—a tliijd time, when she bears Am4a and Bhaga,—and a fourth time, 
when slie gives birth to India and Vivasvat. (Comp, the passage from 
the Taitt. Sanh. vi. 5, 6, 1, quoted in tho 1st vol. of this work, pp. 26 f.) 
In one place (iii. 1, -3, 3), already quoted in p. 50, tho S'atapatha Brah- 
jnaQa speaks of the Adityas as becoming eight by tho addition of Mart- 
tanda; but in two other passages (vi. I, 2, 8 j xi. 6, 3, 8), quoted in 
the 4th vol. of this work, p. 102, as being twelve in number. Tn the 
first of these two latter texts they are said to have spi ung from twelve 
drops generated by Prajapati (in which case they could not have been 

Although in their Sanhita teit both Miiller and Aufrecht road AdityS, they both 
give Aditya the dual 83 tho reading of the Pada text. 
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sons of Aditi), and in the second thoy are identified with tbe twelve 
inonths.*®^ lu the later Indian literature they are always said to be 
twelve (see the passages quoted in the 4th vol. of tliis work, pp. 101-106). 

Professor Roth (in tho Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 68 f.) has the 
following observations on tho A ditjaa : ** There (in the higliost heaven) 
dwell and reign those gods who bear in common tho name of Adilyas, 
AYe must, however, if we would discover their earliest character, aban¬ 
don the conceptions which in a later age, and even in that of tho heroic 
poems, were ontortained regarding those deities. According to this 
conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing evident reference to the 
twelve months. Rut for tho most ancient period we must hold fast 
the primary signification of their name. They are the inviolable, im¬ 
perishable, eternal beings. Aditi, eternity, or tho eternal, is the ele¬ 
ment which sustains them and is sustained by them.’* See above, (p. 
37), Piirther on he adds; The eternal and inviolable element in 
which the Adityas dwell, and which forms their essence, is tho celestial 
light. The Adityas, the gods of this light, do not therefore by any 
means coincide with any of the forms in which light is manifested in 
the universe. They are neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, 
but the eternal sustuiners of this luminous life, which exists, as it 
were, behind all these phenomena.^’ 

In some of the hymns were the Adityas (under which name Yanina, 
Mitra, and Aryaman seem chiefly, if not exclusively, to be intcuded), 
arc celebrated (see especially ii. 27), they arc characterized by the 
epithets “bright (Jueliayah\ “golden’* {hiranyay(lh)y “pure” {dhara- 
jyilidh), “sinless” {avrijindh), “blameless” {afiavadydh), **holy ”(rit(ivd- 
nah) “strong” (kshattriyahf \in, 56,1), “kings,” “resistless” (ariskfah)^ 
“vast” {uravaft)f “deep” {yahhirah), sleepless” {mapnajaA), “un¬ 
winking” {anmishdh)^^^ “ many-eyed ” {hliuryakshuh^ ii. 27, 3), “far- 
observing” {dlrghadhiyah), “fixed in their purpose” {dhf'itavratdh). 
Distant things are near to them, ii. 27, 3 {sarvam rajahhyah paraina 

In the S'. P. Br. iii. 6, 1,13, a dispute between the Adityas and Angirases 
regarding a sacrifice is racutioned. (Comp. Taitt. Br. iii. 9, 21,1). In the same work, 
(the bp. Br.) xii. 2, 2, 9, it is said that thnae two classes of beings (the Adityas and 
Angirases) were both descendants of Prajfipati, and that they strove together for the 
priority in ascending to heaven. In A.V. xii, 3, 43 f,, and xk. 39, 6 also they are 
connected with one another. 

This is a characteristic of the gods in general. 
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chid* anti\ they uphold imd preserve things both moving and stationary 
{dhdrantayah dcUtydso jagat sthdh devdh vtsva-rga Ikmmmya gopdh j 
ibid.), they see the good and evil in men's hearts, and distinguish tlio 
honest man from the deceitful, ii. 27, 3 {antah ^cdyanti vTijanCi uta 
sadhu I viii. 18, 15, pahatrd sthana devdh hritsujanUha inariyam | upa 
duayuih cha advayum chd)f they arc holy and aviTul, and haters of false¬ 
hood and punish sin, ii. 27,4 {ritdvdnaS chayamOnuh rindni)^ vii, 60, 51 
{inie chetdro anritasya hhdreh)^ vii, 52, 2; vii. 66, 13, which they are 
entreated to forgive, ii. 27,14 ; ii. 29, 5 ; averting from the worshipper 
the consequences of the transgressions of others as well as of his own, 
vii. 52, 2; viii. 47, 8; or transferring those penalties of sin, whether 
open or secret, to the head of Trita Aptya, viii. 47, 13 {yad dvir yad 
apichyam devuso asti dmhJcritam | Irite tad vUvam Aptye are aemad 
dad/ultana) and they spread nooses for their enemies, ii. 27, 16 {yah 
VO mdydh abhidruhe yajatrdh pdsdh aditydh ripave vtchpittdh). They 
are supplicated for various boons, for protection, offspring, guidance, 
light, long life, etc. (see li.Y. ii. 27, 5-7, 10, 11, 14; \TLii. 18, 22. 
In viii. 47, 2, they arc said to know how to remove transgressions, and 
are besought to extend their protection to their worshipper, as birds 
spread tbeir wings over their young {vida devdh agkdndm Adityaso apd- 
Jeritm I palcshd rayo yaihd vpari vi asms iarma yachhata [ 3. Vi asme 
adhi karym tat pakehd vayo na yantayiaY^ Their servants arc protected 
by them as a warrior is when encased in his armour, viii, 47, ^ {yushme 
devdh api emasi yudhyantah iva varmasu)^ and then no shaft, however 
sharp or heavy, can strike them (ibid. 7 : na tarn tigmaiii rhana tyajo na 
drdml ahhi tarn guru | yaemai u karma arCidhmm | See Muller, Trans, 
p. 255). 

The Adityaa regarded as a class of gods are not, however, character¬ 
ized BO specifically in the hymns, as two of the individuM deities who 
bear that general designation, I mean Varuna and Mitra; and I shall, 
therefore, proceed to give a fuller account of the tw o latter, (with whose 
names that of Aryaman is sometimes associated), omitting any further 
reference to Bhaga and Amsa, who are rarely mentioned, and to Daksha, 
of whom something has been already said. Surya and Savitfi will be 
treated separately. 

107 Rotli, s.v, Trita Aptya, snys this god is conceived as dwelling in the remote 
distance, removed from view, and that it is in conseiiucnco of this that evil is songht 
to bo transferred to him. 

108 Compare Psalms, xvii. 8; xxxvi. 7 j hd. 4 ; biii. 7 ; xci, 4. 
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SECTION V. 

MITKA AND VAEDNA. 

(1) General idea of these two gods. 

These two deities are very frequently found in conjunction. Yaruna 
is also often separately celebrated; Mitra but seldom. Their frequent 
association is easily explained if the comiiientators are right in under¬ 
standing Mitra to represent the day, and Yaruna the night. Thus 
Sayaua says on II.Y. i. 89, 3: << Mitra is the god who presides over 
the day, according to the Yedic text, Mhe day is Mitra’s^*’ (<35^ar- 
abhmdnhmn demm | Maiiram vai ahar^^ iti iruiefi)\ and again, 

Yaruna is derived from the root vri, to cover j ho envelops the wicked 
in his snares; and is the god who rules over the night, according to 
the text, ‘the night is Yanina’s^ ” {vfinoU \ ^npalcritah svahlyaih 
pOiair avrinoti Hi rdtrg-Mmdni-devo Farunah j ^rugate eha “ Varunl 
rdtrir'^ [Taitt. Br. i. 7, 10, 1] Hi |). In the same way the commen¬ 
tator on the TaittirTya Sanhita, i. 8, 16, 1 (Bibl. Ind. vol. ii. p. 164), 
affimis that tlie ‘Svord Mitra denotes the eun” {Mitra-iahdasya surya- 
rachitvut), and that the ‘‘word Yaruna signifies one who envelops like 

*0® Sec also his note on i. 141,9, where he gives the same explanation regarding 
Alitra and Vanina, and adds that Aryaman is the god who goes between the other 
two {Aryaitui ubhayor madhyO’^vartlt deval^^. According to bis note on i. 90, 1, 
ATj’amon is the sun who makes the division of day and night {Aryama ako-rdtra- 
vibhdgasya karitd sTtryah)^ Compare also his note on ii. 38, 8, where he says tl^t 
Yaruna is represented as giving resting-places to creatures after auiiset, because ho 
canies on the aUhirs of the night (Yonim sihanaih nimishi nimeshe Smitur asta^ 
samaye snti visramartham prdnihhyah prayachhati | Yarumaya rdtrer nirvdhdka- 
tvat). In i. 35, 1, Alitra andVarnna are invoked along with Agni, Night and 
Savitpi : ** I invoke Hrat Agni for our welfare; I invoke hithor Mitra and Yaruna to 
onr aid; I invoke Night who gives rest to the world; I invoke the divine Sa\'itri to 
our ais^istance {hvaydmi Agnhn praihamaih svastuye hvaydmi Mitrd^varunav ihd- 
1 hvayitmi rdtrm Jagaio niveianhn hvayZtmi dcvaiii ISavitw'am utaye). 
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darkness” \ Ya/i'unchiMa&y^ andhahJra-vad <lvarahchV(lchitv(U)f accord¬ 
ing to the text (above given, in p. -68, of the Taittiri’ya Brahmana, 
i* 7, 10, 1), '‘the (lay is MiWs and the night is Vanina’s.” In 
another part of the Taittiriya Sauhita, vi. 4, 8, vro read: Na vai idarh 
divd m nakiam dsld avydJcritcm | te devdh MUrd^va7'und'V ahrmm 
^Udaih no vu'dsayafam ” th' | .... Mify*o ^kar ajanayad Varttno rdtrim | 

This world had neither day nor night, but was (in that respect) un¬ 
distinguished. The gods said to Mitra and Yanina, ‘Make a separa¬ 
tion.’ .... Mitru produced the day, and Varuna the night.” (Seo 
the same Sanhitd ii. 1, 7, 4.) In B.Y. viii. 41, 3, it is said of Yaru^ia, 
“ The conspicuous god has embraced the nights, by his wisdom ho has 
established the days, and everything perfectly” {sahshapah pariahasvaje 
ni mro mdyayd dadhe sa viivam pari dar^aiah |). In his note on 
another passage (R.Y. vii. 87, 1) Sayana says that it is the sotting 
sun which is called Yaruria, who by his departure creates the nights 
{Astaih gachhm suryah ova Varunarjt ity uchyate | aa hi »va~gavianena 
rdtrir janayati |). Tho Satapatha Brfthmana, xii. 9, 2, 12, says; 
“This (terrestrial) world is Mitra; the other (tho celestial) world is 
Yarnna” (ayaih vai loko Mitrah | asm Varmah |) 

(2) Their chief characteristics. 

Tho following are some of tho principal characteristics of these gods, as 
represented in the liig-veda. Yaruija is, sometimes at least, visible to the 
mental eye of his worshippers. Thus, in i. 25, 18, the rishi says: Barsam 
nu viha-daHatam dardaih ratham adhi kshami | “I beheld him who is 
visible to all; I beheld his chariot upon the ground.” In vii. 88, 2, 
also, the poet exclaims ; Adha mi asya sandriiark jaganvdn Agnor anU 
kaih Varunasya marmi | “ When I have obtained a vision of Yaruija, I 
have regarded his lustre as resembling that of Agni.” Mighty and 
fixed in purpose, he sits in bis abode exercising sovereignty (i. 25, 10 : 
iVt shaadda dhritavrato Varunah pasiydsa d | aamrdjyuya 8uhratuh\). ilo 
is arrayed in golden mail,”^ and surrounded by his messengers or 
angels (i. 25, 13 ; Bilhrad drdpim hiranyayaih Varuno vasia nimijam | 

See Roth’a article oa “Tho highut go<U of tho Arian races,” Journ. Germ. Or, 
Society, vL 71. 

Goldca mail is ako asslgnod to Savitfi (iv. 63, 2). 
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•pari 8pah ni shedire). His house, at which the worshippers are said to 
have arrived, has a thousand doors (vii. 88, 5: Brihnntam mdnarh 
Variina svadhcivah sahasradvaram jagama griham to). Again he is 
described as occupying, along with Mitra, a stable palace supported by a 
thousand columns”^ (ii. 41, 6 : Rdjand anahhidruho. dhruve mdani ut- 
tamo I sahasraMhiine dsate | v. 62, 6: RCijand hshattrarn ahrijnyamdnd 
sahasrasthfinam hihhritJmh mha dvau |). The two deities ascend their 
chariot, which is drawn by horses, and is goldeu-^^oloured at the break 
of day, and takes the hue of iron at the setting of the sun (v. 62, 8, 
already quoted in p. 42),'*® Mounted on their car, and soaring in the 
highest empyrean, they behold nil things in heaven and earth (v. 62, 

4, 8; y, 63, 1 : Rita^ya gopdv adhi tishthato ratharn satyadharmdnd 
pmame vyomani). Varuna is said to bo farsighted {urnchahhas, i. 25, 

5, 16; viii. 90, 2>; and thousand-eyed {sahas'rachakshasy vii. 34, 10). 
In one place mention is made of his golden-winged messenger {hiranya- 
2 )ak 8 ham Varunasya dutamy x, 123, 6), and elsewhere the sun is called 
the eye of Mitra and Varuna {chahhtr Mitrasya Varumsyay vii. 61, 
1; vii. 63, 1; x. 37, 1). Along with Aryaman, another of the 
Adityas, these two gods are called sun-eyed {Bdrackahhamly vii. 66, 
10). They are also denominated supandy the beautiful or skilful-handed. 
Varuna is frequently spoken of as a king {rdjd Varunahy i. 24, 7, 8; 
iv. 1, 2; V. 40, 7; vii. 64, 1 ; x. 103, 9; x. 173, 5); as king of all. 
(x. 132, 4); as king of all, both gods and men (ii. 27, 10; ivam vU- 
veahdrn Vanina asi rdja ye cha devdh amra ye cha mwrtiuh |); as king 
of the universe {pikaeya hhuvanasyay v. 86, 3), and of all that exists 
{sato asyuy vii. 87, 6); us an universal monarch (samrdty i. 25, 10; ii. 
28, 6, V. 85, 1; vi. 68, 9; viii. 42, 1); as a self-dependent ruler 
wardpy ii. 28, 1). The same epithets of king and universal monarch 
are also applied in other places to Mitra and V/iruna conjointly (as in 
i. 71, 9; i. 186,1, 4; i. 137,1; v. 62, 6; v. 63, 2, 3, 5 ; v. 65, 2; v. 68, 
2; vii. 64, 2; viii. 23, 30; viii. 25, 4, 7, 8; viii. 90, 2; x. 65, 5).“* 

Compare Ovid. Met. ii. 1 fF, Regia Folis Ci*at sublimibus alta oolumnifi, etc. 
His golden house is, according to A.V. vii. 83, 1, built in the waters {a^s 2 i te rajan 
Varuna gfiko hiranyayo mitah). 

I follow Roth here in understanding uditd suryasya not of the rising (aa the 
phrase generally means), but of tlie sfttiug of the sun. It ia thus only that the iron 
colour of the chariot becomes intelligible. 

The same deities with Aryaman are called kings in i. 41, 3 ; and kings of men 
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Power, martial strength, or sovereign authority, hhattray is aho 
constantly predicated of one or both of these deities; and they as well 
as the Adityas generally are denominated the strong, or martial, gods, 
hahaUrii/ah (as in i. 24, 6; i. 25, 5; i. 136, 1 ; v. 66, 2; v. 67, 1 ; 
V. 68 , 1, 3; vi. 49, 1; vi. 51, vi. 67, 5, 6; vii. 34, 11; vii. 

64, 2; viii. 25, 8; viii. 56, 1 ; viii. 90, 2). They are also designated 
as m/rd, the terrible (v. 70, 2, 3); as asicrd^ the divine (vii. 36, 2; 
viii. 25, 4; viii. 27, 20); as the divine and lordly deities {asurd tav 
aryd) among tho gods (vii. 65, 2). The epithet muraj divine, is fre¬ 
quently applied to Vanina in particular (as in i. 24, 14; ii. 27, 10; 
V. 85, 5, 6; viiL 42, 1), though it is also given to other deities of the 
Yedic pantheon. 

Another word employed to express their divine power, or wisdom, is 
and Varuna is soraetimos called tho wdym, the possessor of 
this attribute (vi, 48, 14; vii. 28, 4; x, 99, 10 ; x. 147, 5). While 
in some places (iii. 61, 7; v. 63, 4) this quality {mdya) i.s ascribed to 
tho two deities themselves, in other verses of the last quoted hymn 
(v. 63, 3, 7) they are said to cause the heaven to rain, and to uphold 
their ordinances, through the power (may ayd) of the divine being 
(asurasya). It miglit appear as if tho word a^ura denoted here some great 
deity distinct from, and superior to, Mitra and Varuna, through whoso 
strength they acted; but in Other places, as wo have already seen, tho 
term asura is distinctly used as an epithet of Varuna and the other 
Adityas. 

(3) Functions and atirxhutes of Varnm. 

The grandest cosmical functions are ascribed to Varuna. Possessed 
of illimitable resources (or knowledge), this divine being has meted 
out, (or fashioned), and upholds, heaven and earth; he dwells in all 
worlds as sovereign ruler ‘(viii.42, 1 : Astahhnad dyCm aauro viha- 
veddh amimlta varimdnam prithivydh | asidad vma hhuvanum samrad 
viSvd it idni Farumsya vratdnPjy indeed, the three worlds are em- 


(rajdnas eharshnwruim) \n x. 26, 6. In vii. 66, U, it is said: “Ihe kings Mitra, 
Vanina, and Aryaman, who established the year, the month, and the day, etc., enjoy 
■unrivalled dominion (ye vi dadhuh naradam uweam ad ahar yajnam akium cha ad 
rioham | anapyam Varuno Mitro Aryamh k^hatram rVjanah Tisata), 

In these two last passages Agni shares with Mitra and Varuna tho epithet of 
Bttkehatra. 

It is also ascribed to other deities : sec Bbhtlingk and Poth, s.r. 
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braced ’^athin him (vii. 87, 5 ; turo dy&vo mUiah antar asmin 
tisro hJiumih) ; he made the golden and revolving sun to shine 
in the iirmament (ibid* grit^ rdja Varmas chal:re etaih dm pren- 
kkafn Ihiranxjayam Mhe Icam | comp. v. 85, 2). See also vi. 70, 1 ; 
Tii. 86, 1; vii. 87, 6; viii. 41, 4, 5, 10. The 'vfinrl which resounds 
through the atmosphere is his bre.ath (vii. 87, 2 : dtmd to vCtio rajah & 
mv^not). .Tie has opened boundless paths for the sun,'^'^ and has hol¬ 
lowed out channels for the rivers, which flow by his command (i. 24, 
8 : UruyJh hi raja Formas chahdra sHri/uya panthdm anu et(w$ w [ ii. 
28, 4: Py'o Him Adifyo asrijod vidharttd ritaih aindkavfi Varunmyo 
yanii | vii. 87, 1 : Radat pafM Vanmah surydya praa rndmsi mmudriyd 
7 iad^ndm), By his wonderful contrivance the rivers pour their waters 
into the one ocean, hut never fill it^'® (v. 85, 6: imdm nu kaiitam^ 
a$ya mdyum mahlih devasya naJeir ddadhdrsha | eJeaih yad udnd no prxn- 
anti 0 ifr dsinchantlr avanayah sanmdrom). His ordinances aro fixed 
and unassailable (iii. 54, 18 : Adabdhdni Varumsya vraidni). They 
i*e8t on him, unshaken, as upon a mountain (ii. 28, 8 : Tve hi ham par- 
vote no ir^tdniap'rachyutdm dulahha vraidni ( See also i. 25, 6, 10; i. 44, 
14; i, 141, 9; ii, 1, 4; viii. 25, 2, whore the mvotH dhfita-vrataf ‘‘he 
whose laws aie fixed,” is found); through their operation, the moon 
walks in bnghtness, and the stars which appear in the nightly sky 
mysteriously vanish in daylight (i. 24, 10 : Ami ye rihshdh nihifdsahi^ 
uohchd naktaih dadrisre kuha chid diva lyuh | adahdhdni Varunasya 
vraidni vichdkaSach chandramd nakfam eii)» J^eithor the birds flying 
in the air, nor the rivers in their sleepless flow, can athiin a knowledge 
of his powH^r or his wrath (i. 24, 6: Na hi to hhatraih na saho na man- 
yuyh vayas ckana am^ patayantah dpuh | na imilh dpo animishaih cha- 
rantlh). His mossengci*s behold both worlds (vii. 87, 3 : Pari epaio 
Varunasya emadisk^dh ubhe paiyanti rodasl snmeJee \ See also i. 24, 13; 
vi. 67, o). He knows the flight of birds in the sky, the path of ships 
on the ocean, the course of the far-travciling wind, and beholds nil the 

In vii. 60, 4,Mitra, Varuna, and Aryamau arc said to opon out paths for the 
eun {yasfnai adityah ad/ivano radanti tiyadi), 

Sco Roth on “The highest ^^ods of the Ariau races,’’ p. 71. Compare Rcclo- 
siastes, i. 7: “ All the rivers nm into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
firom whence the rivers conic, thither they return again.” 

Sec Roth in the Journ. Amcr. Or. Societ)*, iii. 341; and Muller’s Anc. Sansk. 
liit. p. 534, note 2. 
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ftacret things that hare been, or shall bo done (i. 25, 7 : Veda fjo vlndm 
padatn antaTikshena paiatdni | veda nuvah sairntdriifak | 9. Veda vdtasya 
varttanim %iror rishvasya Irihuiah | 11. Yo vUvdni adhlniid chikiivdn 
ahht pa^ycfti | krifCmi yd cha k^attva), Ko creaturo can even wink 
without him (ii. 28, 6: Na hi ivad dre ninmhas chana ih). Ho wit¬ 
nesses men^a tnith and falsehood (vii. 49, 3: Ydsdfa rdyd Varuno ydU 
madhje &atydnrite avapasycw He instructs the riahi Va- 

sishtha in mysterios (vii. 87, 4: Uvdcha ms Vav^ino fucdhiTdya iTih 
sapta nama ayhnyd hihhartti). But his secrets and those of Mitra are 
not to bo revefjled to the foolish {na vdjn nimjani achiU abhuvan). 

In the sixteenth hymn of the fourth book of tho Atharva-veda, his 
power and omniscience are thus celebrated: 

1. Brihann eshdm adhishthatd antikdd iva paiyaii | yah stay an man- 
yat$ chavan saTvam devdh nlafn vtduh j 2. Yas iish\h.ati vlhavatz yaS cha 
vanchati yo nildyam charati yah pratankam \ dvau sannishadya yad fnati- 
t>rayeUraja tad veda Varunas irii\yah ( 3. Ifteyam hhdmir Varunmja 
rdjnah utasau dyaur hrihatl dure-antd \ uto samadrau Varunasya 
kukshi utdsminn (dpe udake nillnah ) 4. Uta yo dyCtm atiHarpdt paras- 
tdd na sa muchydtai Varunasya rdynah \ divah spaSah procharantidam 
a^ja sahasrdkshdh ati pasyanti hhdmim \ 5. Sarvam tad rOjd Varuno vt 
chashfe yad antard rodasl yat parattdt | sankhydtdh asya nimisho jand- 
ndm akshdn fva ivayhnl ni minoti tdtii | 6. Y^ te pdsdh Varuna sapta 
sapta tredhd tisMhanii mshitdh rushantah \ sinn^itu sarve anriiam vadan- 
tarn yah satyavddl ati tarn srijantu | 

^'1. The great One who rules over these worlds beholds os if he 
were close at hand. When any man thinks ho is doing aught by 
stealth, tho gods know it all; 2. (and they perceive) c^ery one who 
stands, or walks, or glides along secretly, or withdraws into his house, 
or into any lui’king-place.'^ Whatever two persons, sitting together, 
devise, Varuna tho king knows it, (being present there as) a third.^^ 
3. This earth, two, belongs to the king Yaruija, and that vast sky 
whose ends are so remote. The two oceans [the aeriiJ and terrestrial]^” 
are Yamna^s stomachs; he resides in this small pool of water. 4. He 

The general sense is clear; but the meaning of some of tho v?or(ls is uncertain. 

In K.V. X. 11, 1, Agni is compared to Varuna in omniscit^nce; which seems to 
show that this is an attribute in which Varuna w'as regarded as pre-wDincut. Yfiih 
verses 1 and 2, compan* Psalm cxxxix. 1-4, and St. Matthew iviii. 20. 

Compare Genesis, i. 7, and cxlviii. 4. 
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who should fleo far beyond the sky, would not there escape from Yaruna 
the king.'*^ His messengers, descending from heaven, traverse this 
world j thousand-eyed, they look across the whole earth. 5, King 
Yaruna perceives all that exists within heaven and earth and all that 
is hoyotid. The winkings of mon^s eyes are all numbered by 
He handles (all) these (things) as a gamester throws his dice. 6. Hay 
thy destructive nooses, o Yaruna, which are oast seven-folrl, and three¬ 
fold, ensnare the man who speaks lies, and pass by him who speaks 
truth,^^ 

Yaruna is represented as having unlimited control over the destinies 
of mankind. Ho is said to have a hundred, a thousand remedies, and is 
supplicated to shew his wide and deep benevolence, and drive away 


*23 VTith this verse compare verses 7-10 of the Psalm cxxxix. 

Compare St, Matthew x. 30. 

Roth, tf.t'. thinks ni minoti here may mean “ observes/' See also his remarks 
in Jour. Germ. Or. Society, vii. 607, where the sense of superintending is assigned. 

^ The hynm is concluded hy two verses, containing imprecations. After giving a 
German translation of the whole in )iis Dissertation on the Atharva-vedu, p. 19 f. 
(Tubingen, 1866) Ih’ofessor Roth remarks os follows: There is no hymn in the 
whole Vedic literature which expresses the divine omniscicuico in such forcible terms 
ns this; and yet this beautiful description has been degraded into an introduction to 
an imprecation. Rut in this, os in many other passages of this Veda, it is natural 
to conjecture that existing fragroeuts of older hymns have been used to deck out 
magical formulas. The first five or even six verses of this hymn might bo regarded 
as a fragment of this sort.” This hymn has also been translated by Professor Mullen 
SCO “ Chips/' i. 41 f. T have attempted the following paraphrase in English verso; 
The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as if at hand, espies : 

I'hc gods know nil men do, though meu would fain their deeds disguise. 
Y'hoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place, 

Or hides him in his secret cell,—the gods his movements trace. 

AV'hercver two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Vaiuna is there, a thud, and all their schemes are known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. 

'Wlioever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 

He could not there elude the grasp of Yaruna the king. 

His spies descending fr«>m the skies glide all this world around. 

Their tliousand €‘ycs all-scanning sw’cop to earth’s remotest bomid. 

Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whate’er beyond the skies, 

Before the eyes of Yaruna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ccaselc.ss w inkings all he counts of evf'ry mortal’s eyes: 

He wields this nnivei'sal frame, ns gamester throws his dice. 

Those knotted nooses which thou fling’at, o gou, tbo bad to snare,— 

All liars let them overtake, but all the truthful spare.’" 
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evil and sin (i- 24, 9 : iatmTi te rOjan Ihisha^ah mhasram urvi gahhlra 
mmatu te astu | hddhasva dUro nirptim pardchaiJ^ kritam chid emh pra 
mumugdkiasmat) ; to untie, like n rope, and remove sin (ii. 28, 5: n rmrh 
irathaya raiandm iva dgah ; v. 85, 7, 8 : yat sim dgak chalcTma 
thas tat); he is entreated not to steal away, but to prolong, life (i. 24, 
11 : md nahi dyuh pra moahlh | i. 25, 12 ; pra nah dyuimhi tdrMut ); 
and to spare the suppliant who daily transgresses his laws (i. 25, I : 
yaeh chid hi t$ viio yaihd pra deva Varum vratam m%7tlman dyavi 
dyavi ( md no hadhdya hatmve jihiidnasya rlradhah). In many places 
mention is made of the bonds, or nooses, with which he seizes and 
punishes transgressors (i. 24, 15; i. 25, 21; vi. 74, 4; x. 85, 24, and 
A.y. iv. 16, 6, as quoted above).Mitra and Varuna conjointly are 
spoken of in one paasago (vii, 65, 3) as being barriers against falsehood, 
famished with many nooses, which the hostile mortal cannot surmount 
{hhfinpdkd anritasya setu duratyetU ripave fnariydya); and in another 
place (vii. 84, 2) Indra and Varuna are described as binding with 
bonds not formed of rope (petpihhir arajjuhkih ginlthah). On the other 
hand Varuna is said to be gracious even to him who has committed 
sin (vii. 87, 7 : yo mrilaydii chahrushe chid dgah). He is the •wise 
guardian of immortality (viii. 42, 2 : dhlram ampita^ya gopum)^ and a 
hope is held out that he and Yama reigning in blessedness shall be 
behold in the next world by the righteous (x. 14, 7 : ubhd rdjdnd 
ftvadhayd madanta Yamam pa^ydsi Varunaih cha devam). 


Agni, however, is also prayed to loose his worshipper’s bonds R.V. v. 2, 7 
(wAsmdd Agne ni mumugdhi pnian) \ and in ni. 104, 13, IndnVs fetters {Indra^ya 
prasiiih) arc mentioned. In A.V. xlx. 06, 1, the 7\j8uras, masters of magical arts, who 
go about with iron nets, iron bond.s, and hooka, are referred to {ayo~jalah Asurah ma* 
yino aya^mmjaih pakair nnkino ye charantx)^ 

w® In the Journal of the German Orifmbil iSociety for 1866, pp. 237 ff., Professor 
”Weber communicates from the S'ahipatha Bruhmana (xi. 6, 1, 1 fF.) a legend regard¬ 
ing Varuna and his son Bhrigu. The latter had esteemed himsolf superior to his 
father in wisdom, and was desired by him to visit the four points of the compiiss, 
where he witnesses certain vismivs of retribution in the other world. Prof. Weber 
accompanies this legend with some very interesting remarks. Among other things, 
he observes that the legeud is 8ho^vn to be ancient from the high position which it 
assigns to Varuna, who appears to be conceived os the lord of the universe, seated in 
the midst of heaven, from wb'ch he surveys the places of punishment situated all 
round him. Vanina, he adds, is represented in the S'ataputha Brahmana xiii. 3, 6,5, 
as having the form of a fair, bald, toothless, (with projecting teeth ?), and yellow¬ 
eyed old man. 
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The attributes and functions ascribed to Vanina impart to his cha¬ 
racter a moral elevation and sanctity fur surpassing that attributed to 
any other Vedi'3 deity. This appears not only from the passages to 
which I have already referred, but also from the two hymns (vii. 86, 
and vii. 89) tianslated by Professor Muller in his Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
540 f., and Chips, i. 39 ff.; in which tho rishi, who is said to be Va- 
Bishtlia, while palliating hii; sins, implores tho god’s forgiveness, and 
entreats that hia life may he spared.**® I shall quote a part of the first 
and tho whole of the second: 

11. V. vii. 86, 3. F'fichhe tad mo Varuna didfthhu ttpo emt chikiiusho 
vij^f ichham ) samdnam it me kava^ai ohid dhur ayaiii ha tuhhyam Varum 
hrimte ( 4. Kim Cigah aaa Varum pjes^ham yat stoturam jighdmasi 
sakhdyam | pra tad me vovho ddlahha svadhavo ava tvd anmdh nammCt 
turah iydm [ 6. Am drugdhdni piiryd sri/a no ava yd vayam ehaljima 
tavuhkih j ava rdjan paiutripam na tdyum sfija vatsam na ddmno Va- 
8i8h{ham | 6. Ka sa bvo dak»ho Varuna dhrutih sd surd manyur vihhidako 
achUtih I asti jydyun kaniyasah vpare svapnai ckam id anritasya 
gyrayotd | 

Seeking to perceive that sin, o Varuna, I inquire; I resort to the 
wise to ask. The sages all tell me the same; it is Varuna who is 
angry with thee. 4. What great sin is it, Vanina, for which thou 
seekest to slay thy worshipper and friend ? Tell me, o unassaiJablo 
and self-dependent god ; and, freed from sin, I shall speedily como to 
tbeo with adoration. 5. llelease us from the sins of our fathers,'*® 
and from those which we have committed in our own persons. 0 king, 
release Vasishtha like a robber who has fed upon cattle; release him 
like a calf from its tether. 6. It was not our will, Vanina, but some 
seduction, which led ns astray,—wine,**' anger, dice, or thoughtlessness. 
The stronger peiTcrts the weaker. Even sleep occasions sin.’* 

On tho charactor of Vanina as a moral governor, see Roth, Joum. Gorm. Or. 
Society, vi. 71 ff ; a paper by the same author in the Jonm. Amer. Or. Society, 
in. 340 ff‘.; and his reply to 'VVeber in tho Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vii. 607. 

Compare A.V. v. 30, 4, and Taittiriya Brahmaija in. 7, 12, 3, 4: y jd mayi mdta 
garbhe sati enas chakara yat pHd | Aynir md ia^mdd eua>${ih f yada pipi^sha mnidram 
pilnram puirah pranmdito dhayan | ahimitaupitarnu mayd tat | May Agtir(free) 
mo from the sin which my mother or father committed, when I was in the womb. If 
I bruised my mother or father while sucking, delighted, 'when an infant, may my 
parents not have been injured thereby.” 

*3* Wo sec from this that wine was drunk by tlie Vedio rishis. Compare viii. 2, 
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vii. 89, 1. Mo shu Varum mfiimayaih gf lham rdja7in aham gamaia ( 
mfila sukshatra mrilaya | 2. Yad mi prasphura^in iva dfitir na dhmato 
adrivah | mrila iUjadi ( 3. Kratvah samahi dlnaid pratipafii jagama 
Miehe I 4. Aptlm madkge tasthivdjTisam tf ishnd ^vidajjaritdram | 5. Yat 
kincha idam Varum dawge jam dhhidroham manxishyui char&maii | 
aehitt'i tat tava dharmd yuyopma md nas tasmdd maso deva ririshah | 
‘^Let me not, o king Varuna, go to tho house of earth.*’^ Be gracious, 
o mighty god, be gracious. 2. I go along, o thnnderer, quivering like 
on inflated skin; be gracious, etc. 3. 0 bright and mighty god, I 
have transgressed through want of power, bo gracious, etc. 4. Thirst 
has ovemhelmed thy worshipper when standing even in the midst of 
the waters; be gracious, etc. 6, Whatever ofTonoo this be, o Vanina, 
that we mortals commit against the people of the sky (tho gods): in 
whatever way wc have broken thy laws by thoughtlessness, be gracious, 
0 mighty god, be gracious.” 

In another place (vii. 88, 4 ff.) tho same rishi alludes to his previous 
friendship with Varuna, and to the favours tho god had formerly con¬ 
ferred upon him, and enquires why they had now ceased r 

4. Vamh(harn ha Varmo 7iavi adhnd ruhim chahara svapnh mahohhih ( 
dotarain vipnih sudinatve ahnCm ydd nu dyavos iatana 7 i yad ^ishasah ( 
6. Kva tydni nan sakhyd habhilvuh sachdvahe yad avriJeam purd chit ( 
Irihantam md7xam Varuna svadhMuh mha^radvdraiti jagama grihaih te | 
6. Yah dpir nityo Varum pi'iyah mn tvdrn aydfiiai krinavat sakhd te | 
md te enaevanto yak%hi,i hhuje7na yandhi sma viprah stuvate varutham ( 
” Varuna placed Yasishtha on his boat: by his power the wise and 
mighty deity made him a rishi to offer praise in an auspicious period of 
his life, that his days and dawns might be prolonged. 5. Where 
are those friendships of us two ? Let us seek tho harmony which (wo 
enjoyed) of old. I have gone, o self-sustaining Varuna, to thy vast 
and spacious house with a thousand gates. 6. flo who w^is thy friend, 
intimate, thine own, and beloved, has committed ofifeqces against thee. 
Let not us who arc guilty reap the fruits of our sin. I)o thou, a wise 
god, grant protection to him who praises thee.” 


12, and X. 107, 0, v^hcrc it is suid that tho liberal man gains for himself, among other 
desirable things, a draught of wine {atUahpeyam mrSiyah). 

'32 Compare A.V. v, SO, 11: nia nu bhumigriho bhuvai. 

^ Compare Psalms Ixxxix. 49, and xxv. 0. 
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(4) Conjoint funotiom and attrihutes of Mitra and Varum. 

Tho same or nearly tJbe same functions and attributes as are ascribed 
to Varuna are also attributed to him and Mitra conjointly. They up¬ 
hold and rule over the earth and sky, the shining and tho teiTestrial 
regions, and place the sun in the heayens (v. 62, 3; v, 69, 1, 4: trl 
roohand Varuna trJn uta dyiin i/rini dhdrayatho rajdmsi | y. 63, 7; vi. 
67, 5; yii. 61, 4; x. 132, 2). They are tho guardians of tho world 
{vikasya hhnvanasya gopd | vikasya gopa | yayaiii vikam pari putha | 
ii. 27, 4; V. 62, 9; vii. 61, 2; yiii. 25, 1; x. 126, 4). By their 
ordinance tlie great sky shines {yayor dhama dharrmnd rochate briliai | 
X. 65, 5). They discharge the rain (v, 62, 3: a^va vrish(m srxjatam 
firaddnu | y. 63, 1-3: dydih varshayatho asurasya mdyaya). Their 
godhead is beyond the ken of the skies, or of rivers (i. 151, 9 : na vdm 
dydvo ahahhir nota sindhavo na devaivam panayo ndnaiw magham). 
They (together with Aryaman) are awful deities, haters and dispellers 
of falsehood (i. 152, 1; vii, 66, 13: litavunah rUajdtdh pitavridho 
ghordso anrita-dvishalj). They carry out their fixed purposes, which 
are unobstructed even by the immortal gods (y. 63, 7; y. 69, 4: na 
Vflm devah amyitdJ} d minanti vratdni 3fitrd-varund dhruvani). They 
make the foolish wise (yii. 60, 6, 7-: achetasam chick chitayanti dak- 
shaih) ; they know heaven and earth (vii, 60, 7 : imo divo animishd 
prithivydS ehihitvamsah). They look down from heaven observing men 
as if herds of cattle {adhi yd hrihato divah ahhi yflthcva paiyatuh | See 
also verses 9 and 16, and R.V. vii. 60, 3). They are described as 
righteous, and as promoters of religious rites (or truth or righteous¬ 
ness) ritdvridhdy ritdvdndj yitajaid^ ritasprisd^ ritasya gopau (i. 2, 8; 

i. 23, 6; i. 136, 4; ii. 27, 4; v. 63, 1; v. 65, 2 ; v. 67, 4; vii. 64, 
2; yii. 66, 18; viii. 23, 30; viii. 25, 8), as tho lords of tmth and 
light {rii^yajyofishaa pail | i. 23, 6), They, w ith the other Adityas, 
avenge sin and falsehood {^chayamdndh yindni | chetdro anritasya hhdreh | 

ii. 27, 4; vii. 60, 5): the man who neglects their worship is seized 
with consumption (i. 122, 0; jano yo Mitrd-varundv ahhidhrug apo na 
vdm mnoti ahsknayddhruk j svayaih sa yakshmaih hridaye ni dhatta). 
They are besought along with Aditi to remove the trespasses of their 
worshippers (ii. 27, 14: Adiie Mitra Varunota mrila yad vo vayaih 
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chalcrima hack cldd dgah) ; and along with Aryaman to give deliverances 
from evil (x. 126, passim).*^* 

(5) Hymn aMrmed to Mitra only. 

hlitia alone is celebrated in iii. 59. The following are some of the 
verses: 

1. Mitro jandn ydtayati Iruvano Mitro dadhara prithwtm v.U dyam | 
Mitrah Ipisliflr animuha 'bhi chashf^ Miirdya Imvyam ghfitavaj juhota [ 
2. Fra sa Mitra marto astu prayasvdn yas to Aditya Mshati watena | 
na hanyats na j'lyate tvd-dto nainam amho ainoty aniito na durat | 4. 
Ay am Mitro namasyah suhvo rdjd suJeshatro ajanishfa vedhah J tasya 
vayam Mitranya sumatc/U sydma | 6. Mahan ddxtyo namasd upanadyo 
ydtayajjano grinate stdevah ] 7. Ahhi yo mahxnd difiam Mitro habhuva 
saprathnh ( ahhi iravohhih prithivhn 1 8. Mitrdya pancha yemire jamh 
ahhuhti-^avme sa devan vihdn hihhartti ( 

<< 1, Mitra, uttering his voice, calls men to activity.^^ Mitra sustains 
the earth and the sky. Mitra with unwinking eye beholds (all) crea¬ 
tures. Offer to Mitra the oblation with butter. 2. Mitra, sou of 
Aditi, may the mortal who worships thee with sacred rites, have food. 
Ho who is protected by thee is neither slain nor conquered. Calamity 
does not reach him from near or from far. 4. This Mitra has been 
bom adorable, blessed, a king, strong, and wise. IMay we abide in his 
favour. 5. This groat Aditya, who rouses men to exertion (see v, 1), 
who is favourable to his worshipper, is to to approached with rever¬ 
ence. 7. The vast Mitra who by his greatness transcends the sky, and 
the earth by his glory. 8. The five classes of men have done homage to 
Mitra the powerful helper, who sustains all the gods.’' 

(6) ProfvMor RothU remarks on Mitra and Varuna. 

In his paper on “The highest gods of the Arian races " (Joum. of 
the German Oriental Society, vi. p. 70 f.), Professor Roth has the fol- 

like other gods, and in particular Indra, they arc represented as drinking the 
sorca-juico, i. 136, 4; i. 137, 1 ff.; iv, 41, 3; iv. 42, 6; v. 64, 7; v. 7l, 3; v. 72, 
1-3; vi. 68, 10. 

135 With this verse Roth (Illustrations of Nirukta, x. 22, p, 140) compares R.V. 
V. 82, 9, where it is said' "Savitpi, who causes all creatures to hear his sound, and 
impels them.'* Comp. v. 6 of tho present hymn ; and vii. 36, 2, referred to by Both 
in the passage about to be quoted. 
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lowing ingenious and interesting observations on Mitra and Varuna: 

Within the circle of the Adityas there subsists the closest conneotion 
between Mitra and Vanina, who are invoked more frequently together 
than Varuna is invoked singly. Wo find only one hymn in which 
Mitni is invoked by himself (iii. 59). The fact that tliis dual invo¬ 
cation is preserved in the Zend Avesta, in regard to Ahura and Mithra, 
though the position of both has become entirely altered, and Mithra is 
not even reckoned among the Amshaspands,^—this fact proves how 
close the ancient ooimoction of the two was, when it has been main¬ 
tained even after the reason for it had ceased.The essential 

character of the two gods, as distinguished from one another, is nowliere 
distinctly expressed in the hymns, and was in fact originally ono which 
could not be defined with intellectual precision. But the stage of 
religious culture which lies before us in the llig-veda, enables us to 
distinguish this difference as one already existing, vix., that Mitra is 
the celestial light in its manifestation by day, while Vainina, though 
the lord of light and of all time, yet rules especially over the nightly 
heaven. A hymn of Vasishtha (vii. 36, 2) says : ‘ One of you (Varuna) 
is tho lord, and unassailable guide, fmd he who is called IVlitra, {ie, the 
fiiend) calls men to activity ’ (i/io vdm anyah padavlr adahdho janam clvx 
Mitro yatati hnwanah^). Here so much at least is declared (and the 
same thing is expressed in nearly the same words in other places), that 
the light of day, which awakens life, and brings joy and activity into 
tho world, is the narrower sphere of Mitra’s power; tlioiigli, however, 
Varuna is not thereby relegated to tlio night alone, for ho continues to 
be the lord and the first. 

Though therefore such representations as are expre.ssed in Indian 
exegesis, (as for instance, when Siiyana says on E.V. vii. 87, 1, that 
Vaimna is the setting sun), are far too narrow and one-sided, they still 
contain some truth; and we niay guess by what process they are to he 
developed. If Varuna is, as his name shews, that one among the lucid 
Adityas whose scat and sphere of authority is the blight heaven, in 
whoso bosom is embraced all that lives, and therefore also the remotest 
boundary, beyond which human thought seeks nothing further, then is 
he also one who can scarcely he attained either by the eye or by the 
imagination. By day the power of vision cannot discover this remotest 
limit, the bright heaven presents to it no i-esting place. But at night 
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this veil of tho world, ia which Varuna is (mthroned, appears to 
approach nearer, and becomes perceptible, for the oye finds a limit. 
Varuna is closer to men. Eesides, the other divine forms which, in 
the clouds, the atmosphere, the rays of light, filled the space between 
the earth and yonder immeasurable outermost sphere, have disap¬ 
peared : no other god now stands between Yaruna and the mortal who 
gazes at him.^^ 

(7) The Indian Mitra and the Zoroastrian Mithra. 

■Whatever may he the tho success of the attempts made to identify 
any other of the Indian and Iranian gods with one another, there can 
at least be no doubt, from the correBpondence of the two names, that 
the Vedic Mitra and the Mithra of the Zend Avesta were originally tho 
same deity. Accordingly, the late Dr. F. YTindischmann, in his Dis¬ 
sertation on the Persian Mithra,*” regards it as established that this 
god was known, and common, to the old Arian race before the separa¬ 
tion of its Iranian from its Indian branch, though tho conception of 
his character was subsequently modified by Zoix)astrian ideas. That 
Mithra was worshipped in Persia in and previous to the age of Hero¬ 
dotus, ia proved, as Windischmann remarks, by the common use of 
such names as Mitradates and Mitrobates. Herodotus himself (i. 131) 
speaks of Mitra, not as a god, but as a goddess ('KvijutfxaeiiKacri koI rff 
Olpai‘{p Ovetyj frapd n ^Atrervpitay paOSyr^i koX *Apa$io}y‘ KaX^ov(ri dk *Atr(Tttpioi 
T^y 'A^polirpy M^Xirra, ApdPioi Sc ’'AAirra, TL^pffcu 8^ Mlrpay. Soc Ilawlinson^S 
note, in loco, in his translation of Herodotus). But Xenophon (Cyrop. 
viii. 5, 63 ; Q2c. iv. 24), and Plutarch (Artax. 4, and Alexand. 30) 
describes the Persians as swearing by the god Mitra. And Plutarch, 
in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, chap. xlvi. tells us that Zoroaster 
conceived of Mithra as standing intermcxliate between the deities 
Oromazes, the representative of light, and Areimanius, the representa¬ 
tive of diirkness and ignorance.**’ It is unnecessary to say anything 
further hero of the Persian Mithra, the eventual introduction of whoso 
worship into the West is matter of history. 

iw Mithra, ein Beitrag zur Mythengeschichte des Orients, in the Abhandlungen 
fur die Eunde des Morgenlandes, l.cipzig, 1867. Sec pp. 64 ff. 

137 Ibid, p. 66. This passage is also quoted in tlie 2iid vol. of this work, p. 471. 
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(8) Ttf ih(U any historical connection between Varuria and Aincra Ma%da ? 

Yanina also, in tho opinion of certain writers, is connectefl, at least 
indirectly, •with the Ahum Mazda of the old Persian mythology; and 
in support of this it may be alleged,—(1) that the name of Asura, the 
divine being, is frequently applied to Varuna, as an epithet; (2) that 
tho class of Indian gods called Adityas, of whom Yaruna is the most 
distinguished, bears a certain analogy to the Amshaspanda of tho Zend 
mythology, of whom Ahum Mazda is the highest; and (3) that a close 
connection exists between Yaruna and Mitra, just as, according to Pro¬ 
fessor llotb (see above), Ahura and Mithra aro frequently associated in 
the Zendavesta, though the position of the two has otherwise become 
altered, and Mithra is not even reckoned among the Amshaspands. 
Other scholars, however, think that there is not autEciont proof of 
Yaruna and Ahura Mazda being connected with one another, 

I shall state tho opinion of Professor Iloth in regard to the connec¬ 
tion of Yaruna with Ahura Mazda more fully in the next Section, 
where reference will bo made to the same writer’s views regarding tho 
relation of Indm to Yaruna. 

(9) Vanina connected with the element of water evm in the Riy-veda. 

Though Yaruna is not generally regarded in the llig-veda as tho 
god of tho ocean, he is yet in the following passages connected with 
the elcmont of water, both in the atmosphere and on tho earth, in suoli 
a way as may have led to tho conception of his character aud functions 
which is fully established in the later mythology. 

i. 1G1, 14. Div(i yd.nti Maruto bhnmtjd Aynir ayam Vdto antarik- 
shma yuti | adhhir vdti Varunah samudrair ytishmdn ichhantah tavasak 
naputah | Desiring you, ye sons of strength, the Maruts proceed 
through the sky, Agni along the earth, this Yata (wind) through the 
atmosphere, and Yaruna along the waters, the ocean [adhhih samu^ 
draihy^ 

vii. 19, 2. Yah dpo divyah uta td sravanti khanifrimdh uta vd yah 
svayamjdh | samudrarthdh yah Suchayah pdvakds tdh dpo devir iha 
mdm avantu | 3. YdsdrTi raid Varuno yati rnadhye satydnpiie avapastjan 

See BoUen^eu in Or. and Occid. 2, 467. 
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jandndm | madihnklmtah iuchayah —| 4. Ydsu rcljd Varum yarn Slomo 
vihe devuh ydsu -drjam madanii | Vaikvdnaro yClsu Agnih praimh^oi tdh 
dpah —1^^® ^^May the watera which are celestial, Jind those which flow, 
those for which channels are dug, and those whicli are self-produced, 
those which are proceeding to the ocean and are bright and purifying, 
preserve me! 3. May those (waters) in the midst of which king Varuna 
goes, beholding the truth and falsehood of men, which drop sweetness 
and axo blight and purifying, preserve mo! 4. May those waters in 
which Yaruna, Soma, and all the gods aro exhilarated by food, into 
which Agni Yaisvdnara has entered,^’ etc. etc. 

vii. 64, 2. A rdjdml mahih ritasya gopd sindhipatl kshatrigd ydtatn 
arvdlc | ildni yio Mitrdvarund uta vrisktim ava divah inmtafh jiraddnd j**® 
Mitra and Vanina, ye two kings, protectors of tho great ceremonial, 
strong lords of the sea (or of rivers) come hither; send us food and rain 
from the sky,’' eto. 

In the second of these texts, vii. 49, 3, tho waters, in the midst of 
which Yaruna is said to move, ^‘beholding tho truth and falsehood of 
men," seem to bo rather aerial than oceanic, as tho foimer, from their 
position above the earth, would appear to afford to the god (when an- 
thropomorphically regarded) a more convenient post of observation 
than the latter. And in vii. 64, 2, tho epithet sindhupatl^ ^Uords of 
the sea," (or '^of rivers," nadydh pdlayitdra% Sayana), is applied not 
only to Yaruna bat to Mitra also, who is not, that I am awaro of, ever 
connected with the sea, even in later mythology. If wo add to this, 
that these two gods aro hero solicited to send food and rain from the 
sky, it may result that they are called nindhupatly as supplying the 
aerial waters ^by which terrestrial streams are filled. On the other 
hand the 2nd verso of the hymn just quoted, vii. 49, 2, with whicli 
however Yaruna is not directly connected, must be understood (as 
Professor Miiller remarks, TransL of 11. V. i. p. 46) of terrestrial waters. 
Though, as we have seen above, Sayana does not generally style 
Yaruna the god of tho sea, but, in conformity with older conceptions^ 
tho deity who presides over the night, ho does, in his explanation of 


See Prof. Muller’s remarks on the word samudra^ Trans, of R.V. i. 44 ff. 
where this verse is quoted and translated. 

Taitt. S. vi. 4, 3, 3, says: Mitrdvarumu vai apdm netarau | “ Mitra and 
Varuua are the leaders of tho waters.” 
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R.V. i. 161, 14, and Tiii. 58, 12, call him Wiq jaldbhimwii 
deity presiding over the waters.^* 

In viii. 41,8, Varuna appears to be called o. bidden ocean {smnudro 
aflvhyah). 

viii. 58, 12. Sudevo asi Varuna yusya te aapta sindhavab | anuhka- 
ranti kaJcudatti sunntjam sushirdm tva | ‘^Thou art a glorious god, 
Varuna, into whose jaws the seven rivers flowi as into a surging 
abyss. 

Viunina is also connected with the sea or with the rivers, which 
he is said to inhabit, as soma (the plant) does the woods, in ix. 90, 2 
(vand tmdno Varuna na aindhUn); and in Vuj. Sanh. x. 7, it is said 
that Varuna, the child of the waters, made his abode within the 
most motherly waters as in his home {Pastyasu cimkre Varumh sad- 
hastharn apdih ^isur matriiamdsu antah)» See also the third verso of 
the sixteenth hymn of tho A.V. quoted above. 

In the following texts of tho Atbarva-veda, Vanina is connected 
with the waters: 

A.V. iii. 3, 8 . Adhhyas tvd rdjd Varuna hvayatu samas ivd hmyatu 
parvatohkyah | “Hay king Vanina call thee from tho waters, and Soma 
from the mountains.^’ 

iv. 15, 12. Apo niskincha/nn amrah pita 7iah kmantu gargardh apCiih 
Varuna | “Our divine father shedding tlio waters—^may the streams 
of water breathe, o Varuna.’^ 

V. 24, 4. Varuna ^pd7n adhipatili | 5. 3fiiratarunau vrishtydh adhi- 
pail I “ Vai'una the lord of the waters/’ 5. “Hitra and Vuruna the 
lords of rain.” 

vii. 83. 1. Apsu te rdjan Varuna yriko hiranyayo mitah \ “Thy 
golden house, o Varuna, is in the waters/’ 


Seo Roth’s Illustrations of Nirukta, pp. 70 f. 

The Taitt. S. v. 5, 4, I, says: dp) Varunasi/a patnayah amn | td Agnir 
abhgadhydyat | tdh samahfiavat | tasya retah parcipatat j tad iyatn abliami | y<ui 
di'itlyam parapatat tad asdv ahharai j igam vai virdd a^au st^ardf | “ The waters arc 
tho wives of Varuna. Agni regarded them with desire. He consorted with them. His 
seed fell. It became this (earth). That which fell tho second time became that 
(sky). This (earth) is virdj\ that (sky) is »vardj.** Tho Varaha Pui'ana, sect. 121 
(Aufrocht, Catal. p. 59^) speaks of Varuna being universally known as tho guardian 
of the ocean (sarve lokdh hi jdnanti Farumh pdti mgaram). The Skanda Purina, 
sect. 12 (Aufrecht, Cat. p. 69^), relates that Varuna was formerly the son of Kardama, 
and bore the name of Suchishmat; and that he is said to have obtained the 
sovereignty of the sea by worshipping S iva, 
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(10) Erplanations by Pro/esiors JRoth and West»rgaavd of tho pTocoss by 
which Varuna came to be regarded as the regent oj the sea. 

ProfenBor Roth gives (in a paper read in October, 1851, and published 
in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vi. 73) the following 
statement of the process by which he conceives that Varuna came in 
later times to bo regarded as tlio god of tho sea. 

“ The hymns of the Veda give already indications of this develop¬ 
ment, since Varuna is in one place brought into the same connection 
with the waves of the sea, as Storm and Wind are with tho atmosphere 
and the heaven, and as Agni is with the earth (i. 161, 14, translated 
above), and it is elsewhere said of him that he sinks into the sea (vii. 
87, C), while in another passage the rivers are described as .streaming 
towai4 him (viii. 58, 12). When, on the one hand, the conception of 
Varuna as tho all-embracing heaven had been established, and, on the 
other "hand, the observation of tho rivers flowing towards tho ends of 
the earth and to the sea had led to tho conjecture that there existed 
an^occan enclosing tho earth in its bosom, then the way was thoroughly 
prepared for connecting Varuna with tho ocean. Another side of the 
affinity between tho celestial and oceanic Varuna may be expressed in 
tho words of Alexander von Humboldt, which perfectly coincide with 
the ancient Indian view; ‘ Tho two envelopments of the solid surface 
of our planet, viz., the aiiueous and the atmospheric, offer many 
analogies to each other, in their mobility, in the phenomena of their 
temperature, and in tho fact that their parts admit of being displaced: 
the depth both of tho ocean and of the atmosphere is unknown to us.’ ” 
On the same subject Professor Westergaard roinarks (in a paper 
originally published in 1852, and translated by Professor Spiegel from 
the Danish, and published in Weber’s Indische Studion, vol. iii.): 
“Tho Zend word Varena corrospouds also et^'mologically, on the one 
hand, to tho Greek ovpavo^, and, on tho other, to the Indian Varuna, 
a name which in the Vedas is assigned to the god who reigns in the 
furthest regions of the heaven, where air and sea are, as it were, 
blended; on which account be has, in the later Indian mythology, 
become god of the sea, whilst in the Vedas he appears first as the 
mystic lord of the evening and the night.” And he adds; “ Possibly 
the Iranian Varena, in opposition to Tima’s home on the remotest 
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mountainfl of the east, denotes, originally, the distant western region 
of the heaven and tlie air, where, every evening, the sun and light 
conceal themselves, and so niucli the rather as the epithet Varenya, 
derived from Yarena, is in the Zonda-veata applied only to the evil 
spirits of darkiiess (p. 415 f.). 


(11) Correspondence of Varum with the Greek Ovpav6<;* 

“Wo have already seen that Yanuia corresponds in name to the 
Ovpavos; of the Greeks. ** Uranos,’* as Professor Muller observes,'’*® 
**in the language of Hesiod, is used as a name for the sky; he is made 
or born that he should * be a finn place for the blessed gods.* It is 
said twice that Uranos covers everything (v. 127), and that when he 
brings the night, he is stretched out everywhere, embracing the eart h. 
This sotmds almost as if the Greek niythe had still preserved a recol¬ 
lection of the etymological power of Uranos. For TJnvnos is in the 
Sanskrit Yarnna, and is derived from a root, Yar, to cover; Yaruna 
being in the Yeda also a name of the hrmament, but especially con¬ 
nected with the night, and opposed to Mitra, the day.** 

The pjirallel between the Greek Uranos and the Indian Yaruna does 
not, as wo have already seen, hold in all points. There is not in the 
Yedic mythology any special relation between Yaruna and Prithivi, the 
Earth, as husband and wife, as there is between Uranos and Gaia in the 
theogony of Hesiod; nor is Yaruna represented in the Yeda» as Uranos 
is by tho Greek poet, as the progenitor of Dyaiis (Zous), except in the 
general way in which he is stiid to have formed and to preserve heaven 
and earth. 


Oxford Essays for 1850, p. 41; Chips, ii. 65. 

*** Hesiod Theog. 126 :— 

ra?a Tot irpwroy iy^lyaro Xaov kavrp 
Ovpavhv b.(mpo4vG', \va p.iv mpl irdpra KaXxnrTOi, 

’*0(pp* tfr, pandpcaai 0€o7y ?$oy &r(. 

Compare Ait. hr. iv. 27, quoted above. 


Ibid, V. 176 


Sk NtJfCT* irdycoy p4yas Oi'pauds, Afttpl S} Tatp 
*lpt(pcny (piXdrnros Koi p iraydijBi) 

Xldyrp, 
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(12) Taruna, as represented in the hymm^—a metrical shetch, 

Lo, reared of old hy hands divine, 

High towers in heaven a palace fair; 

Its roof a thousand colunans bear; 

A thousand portals round it shine. 

Within, enthroned in godlike state, 

Sits Yaruna in golden eheon ; 

To work his will, with reverent mien, 

His angel hosts around him wait. 

When I beheld this vision bright, 

I deemed the god was clad in flame,— 

Such radiance from his presence came, 

And overpowered my aching sight. 

Each mom, when ITsbas starts from sleep, 

Ho mounts his car, which gleams with gold : 

All worlds before him lie unrolled, 

As o’er the sky his coursers sweep. 

He, righteous lord, the sceptre wields, 

Supreme, of universal sway, 

His law both men and go<l8 obey; 

To his degree the haughtiest yields. 

He spread the earth and w'atery waste; 

He roared the sky; he bade the sun 
His shining circuit daily run ; 

In him the worlds are all embraced. 

By bis decree the radiant moon 

Moves through the nightly sky serene, 

And planets sparkle round their queen ;—^ 

But whither have they fled at noon ? 


• In Indian mythology the moon is a god, not a goddess; but 1 have in thia line 
adhered to customary Englisli poetical phraseology. 
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The rivers flow at his behest, 

And yot—admire his wondrous skill— 

The oceaii-bcd they cannot; fill, 

Although their currents never rest. 

The path of ships across the sea, 

The soaring eagle’s fiight, he knows,f 
The course of every wind that blows, 

And all that was or is to be. 

Descending, ceaseless, from tlio skies, 

His angels glide this world around; 

As far as earth’s remotest bound, 

All-scanning, range their thousand eyes. 

This mighty lord who rules on high, 

Though closely veiled from mortal gaze, 

All men’s most secret acts surveys; 

He, ever far, is ever nigh. 

Two think they arc not overheard 
Who sit and plot, as if alone ; 

Their fancied secrets all are known, 

Dnseen, the god is there, a third. 

Y^lioe’er should think his way to wing, 

And lurk, unknown, boyoud the sky, 

Yet could not there elude the eye 
And grasp of Varuna, the King. 

Tor all within the vast expanse 

Of air that heaven and earth divides, 

Whate’er above the heaven abides, 

Lies open to bis piercing glance. 

t Compare Proverbs, xxx. 18 : “ There be three things which are too wonder/ul 
for me; yea, four which I know not: 19. The way of an eagle in the air; the way 
of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship in tlio midst of the sea; and the way of 
a man with a maid.” 
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The coaaeless winkings all he sees, 

And coniita, of evory mortal’s eyes : 

In vain to wink a creature trios, 

Unless the god the power decrees. 

To thoughtful men who truth discern, 

And deeply things divine explore, 

Tho god reveals his hidden lore; 

But fools his secrets may not learn. 

He marks the good and ill within 

Tho hearts of men—the false and true 
Biscoma with nevor-erring view; 

He hates deceit, chastises sin. 

His viewless bonds, than cords and gyves 
More hard to burst, the wicked bind; 

In vain, within their folds confined, 

To cast them off tho sinner strives. 

And yet the god will not refuse 
His grace to one who inly moans, 

When fetter-bound, his errors owns. 

And for forgiveness meekly sues. 

But where is, lord, thy friendship now ? 
Thine ancient kindness, o, restore ; 

May we, so dear to thee of yore, 

No longer dread thy frowning brow. 

Thino ire wo did not madly brave, 

Nor break thy laws in wanton mood ; 
We fell, by wrath, dice, wine, subdued ; 
Forgive us, gracious lord, and save. 
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Absolve 128 from the guilt, we pray, 

Of all the sins our fathers wrought, X 
And sins which we commit by thought, § 

And speech, and act, from day to day. 

From dire disease preserve us J&ee, 

Nor doom us to the house of clay 
Heforc our shnvelling frames decay : 

A good old ago yet lot us see. 

In vain shall hostile shafts assail 

The man thy shielding ann defends; 

Secure, no wrong he apprehends. 

Safe, as if cased in iron mail. 

As mother birds their pinions spread 

To guard from hanu their coM ering brood. 

Do thou, o lord, most great and good, 

Preserve from all the ills wo dread. 

t See Exo<hi9, xx, 5, Deuteronomy, v. 9, and Ezekiel, xviiL 1 tf. 
j Rig-veda, x. 37, 12. 
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SECTION V. 

INDRA.'« 

Aooording to the Greek geographer Strabo, tho Indians, as known to 
him by tho report of other writers, "worshipped Jupiter Knvius, tho 
river Ganges, and the gods of country.'" This Jupiter Pluvius was, 
no doubt, Indra. Although at tlo' period to which Strabo’s information 
refers, this god, in all probabilty, no longer occupied tho same promi¬ 
nent position as of old; ho was, as Professor Jtoth remarks,' the 
favourite national deity of tho Aryan Indians in the Vedic ago. More 
hymns are dedicated to his honour than to the praise of a.uy other 
divinity. 

(1) His origin and parents; his wife. 

Altliough, however, his greatness is celebrated in tho most mag¬ 
nificent language, ho is not regarded as an uncreated being. As I have 
already noticed, ho is distinctly spoken of in various passages as being 
born, and as having a father and a mother. 

Thus it is said of him : 

iii. 48, 2. Yaj jagathus tad ahar asya kdme amioh piyasham apiho 
girishfhdm | tani te mdtd pan yoslul janitrl mahah pxiur dame dsinchad 
agre | 3. Upasthdya mdtaram annam aitfa tiymam apahjad ahhi somam 
udhah I 

On the day that thou wast horn, thou didst, from love of it, drink 
the mountain-grown juice of the somu-plant. Of old, the youthful 

Strabo, xv. 1, 69, p. 718, quoted by Lassen, Indischo Alterthumskunde, ii. 698 : 
Aiyerca 8^ Kod raCra napit ruv (Tuyypa(l>4<ayy Sri cr^fiovreu rhy Sfi^pioy Afa ol 
Ka\ rhy Troraphv, Ka\ rout Saifiovas, 

^*7 In my account of Vanina there is little of importance that had not been pro- 
Yionsly said by Professor Roth; but in this description of Indra there is a larger 
collection of particulars than I have noticed to have been brought together ekowhere. 

In his Lexicon, «.v. Indra. 
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mother who bore thee, satiated thee with it in the house of thy mighty 
father. 3. Approaching his mother, he desired sustenance ; he beheld 
the sharp-flavoiirod soma on her breast.’^ 

Again in iv. 17, 4. Stwlrm (ejamtu manyata Dyaur Indra&ya karttu 
svapastamo ^hhut | yah imjajdna svaryarh Buvajram anapachyutam mdaso 
fiahhuma | . . . . 17. K^iyat svid Indro udhi Hi rndtuh kiyut pitur 
janitur yojajdna | ‘^Thy father was, as the Sky thought, a most stal¬ 
wart being; the maker of Indra, he who produced the celestial 
thunderer, immovable as the earth,—he was a most skilful workman. 
17. How much does Indra regard his mother, how much the father 
who begat him ? 

iv. 18, 1. Ay am panthdh anuviUak purdno yato deva^ udajdymta 
viive I aiid chid d janiahlshta pravriddho md mdtaram amuyd pattmc 
hah I 5. Avadyam iva manyamdnu yuha ^har Indram mdtd viryena 
nyfiah^am | atha ud asthdt avayam athaih vaadnah d rodasJ apfinaj 
jdywindnah | 10. OrMtih sasuva sthaviram tavdyum anddhrUhyaiii 
vrUhalham tumram Indram | arilhairi vataam charathdya mdtd avayam 
ydfum tanve ichhamdnam j 11. Uta mdtd mahhham anvanenad ami tva 
jahati puira devCih | athdhravid vrittram Indro hamahyan aakhe Yiahno 
vitardih vi kramasva | 12. Kaa te mdtaram vidhavdm achakrat iaywh kak 
tvdm ajighdmsat charantam | kaa te deco adhi mdrdlke dald yat pitmam 
prdkahindh pddagrihya j 

“ This has been traversed as the ancient path, through which all the 
gods wero bom; through this let the grown (embryo) be produced; 
let him not vainly cause his mother to perish J®® 5. Eegarding it (his 

birth) as a fault, the mother concealed Indra, who was fuU of vigour. 
Then he himself arose, clothed with a robe, and filled both worlds as 
soon as ho was horn. 10. His mother, (like) a cow, bore Indra, an im- 
llcked calf, strong, robust, unassailable, vigorous, and lusty, in order 

no Professor Miiller, Lectures ii. 430, transLites the first of these verses thus t 
Dyu, thy parent, was reputed strong; the maker of Iiulra was mighty in his works; 
ho (who) begat the heavenly Indra, armed with the thunderbolt, who is immovable as 
the earth, from his seat:” and the I2th verse as follows: ‘‘Indra ‘somewhat excels 
his mother and the father who begat him.’” Of the Marufcs also it is said v. 60, 5, 
that Kudra, their father, was young and an excellent worknfhn pita svapdh 

Hudrah tJihnm. Tlienoxt hymn of the same Manijiala, iv. 18, makes repeated reference 
to Indra’i birth and parents. 

For the Commentator’s explanation of this obscure hymn see Professor Wilson’s 
Translation, note 1. 
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that he night range abroad, and desiring full scopo for himself. 11. 
And his mother afibctionately regarded her mighty son, saying, * those 
gods forsake thee, my son.^ Then said Indra, preparing to slay Vrittra, 
‘ Friend Vishnu, stride boldly forward.’ 12. Wlio made thy mother a 
widow? Who sought to slay thoo lying or moving? What god stood 
by thee in the fray when thou didst crush th}^ father, seizing him by 
the foot?” 

vii. 20, 5. Vrishfi jajdna VjruJiananh runny a tarn u chin ndrl naryath 
sasuva | ‘‘A vigorous (god) begot him, a vigorous (son) for the battle : 
a heroic female (nM) brought him forth, a heroic (son),’^ etc. 
Again, vii. 98, 3. Jujnuna h somafn saha&e papdtha pra U maid 
mahimdmm mdeha 1 When born, thou didst drink the soma- 
juice to (gain) strength : thy mother declared ihy greatness.” 
X. 73, 1. Januiithdh ugrah mkase turdya mandrah ojishiho hih Id- 
hhimanah | a/vardhann Indram Maruiak chid attra tndtCi yad xdriifh 
dadhanad dhanuhtha j Thou wast born fierce to exercise impetuous 
strength; exulting, fiery, full of confidence. The Tlaruts hero aug¬ 
mented Indra when hia opulent mother brought forth the hero.” 
X. 120, 1. 2 ad id dsa hhuvaneshu jyeshfhaifi yato jajne ugras tvesha- 
nrimnah | That was the highest (being) in the world from which this 
fierce and impetuous (god) was born,” etc. x. 131, 1. XThhc yad Indra 
rodasi dpaprdtha ushdh iva j maluintaffi tva mahlnuih MUirdjarh charshor 
Tjlndth devi janifri ajljanad hhadrd janitrx ajljanat | ” When thou. 
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bore thee, a gracious mother bore thee, the great monarch of the 
great people” (the gods?). In x. 101, 12, as we have already seen, 
he is called the son of Ni3h |ig:ri. This word, as I have already 
noticed, p. 13, note 9, is treated by the commentator as a synonym, of 
Aditi; but though Indra is always regarded as an Aditya in the later 
mythology, and is even addressed in that character, along withVaruna, 
in vii. 85, 4 {yah aditya kavasd vdm 7%amaHvdn)y he is not commonly 
described as sucii in other parts of the llig-veda.**' 

In the A. V. hi. 10, 12, we read: EkO.shiahl tapasd tapyamdnd jajdna 
garhham mahimdnnm Indram | tern devah ashahanta kairiln hantd dasyd- 
ndm ahhavat S'achipatih | ” Ekashtaka, practising austere-fervour, boro 

*91 In iv. 26, 1, he appears to be identified with Mftnu and Surya, and in viii. 82, 
1, 4, and x. 80, 2, with Siirya. In ii. 30, I, he receives the epithet of Savitp, 
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as a child tho glorious ludra. By him tlio gods couquorod their 
ouemies; the lord of Shchi (or of might) became the slayer of the 
Dasyus/^ 

In the next verse Ekasb^akfi is called the mother of Soma, as -well aa 
of Indra, and the daughter of Prajapati. In A.V. vi. 38, tho mother of 
Iiidra is invoked, but her name is not given. According to tho M. Bh. 
Adip. 3136, Indra is one of the sons of ICaiiyapa and Dakshayani, is. 
tho daughter of Daksha, or Aditi. Bee also viii. 45, 4, 5; yiii. 66, 1, 
2 , which will bo quoted further on. In viii. 58, 4, he is called tho 
son of truth {Hiinum satyasya). 

In another place (iii. 49, 1) he is said to have been produced by the 
gods, as a destroyer of enemies {^ghamm vritrdnayh Janayanta devah | 
Sec also ii. 13, 5, and iii. 51, 8). 

In tho Purusha Sukta (II. V. x. 90, 13) Indra is said to have sprung, 
along with Agni, from the mouth of Purusha {tmiJchad Indrai cha 
Agnii cha) ; and he is one of several gods said, in ix. 96, 5 {Somah . . . 
janiUi Tndrasya), to have been generated by Soma. In one of the 
latest hymns (x. 167, 1) he is declared to have conquered heaven by 
austerity tapah paritapya ajayah svah)}'^'^ 

In one of the short stories about tho gods, of which it and tho other BrAhmanas? 
aro full, tho S’atap. Br. xi, 1, 6, 14, says of Indra: Tah vai etah Prajapaier adhi 
devatah a,sryt/anfa .Aynxr Imlrah Somak Par((nmh{kl prajnpa(.yah | 15. Tah saha* 
trdyn»ho jajnire | tah yatha nadyai param pampasyed evam svasya nyiishah pdram 
par&chakhyuh \ 14. “These gods were created from Prajapati, viz. Agiii, Indra, 
Soma, and Para mesh thin Pn'ijapatya. 15. These ^vore horn with a life of n thonsund 
(years). Just as a man can look across to the other bank of a river, they looked 
across to the en.l of their life.'* Again the Taitt. Br. ii. 2, 3, 3, says of Indra; 
Trajapatir devasxirhn asriyata [ sa Tndram api na asfijata [ tain de^v&h ahrumnn 
Indram no Janaya** iti | so 'hraxld “yaMfi *ham yushm&ms tapasd 'srikshi 
nam Indram Janayadhvam** Hi | ■ tapo Hapyanta | te dtmann Indram apa^ 

4yan | tarn ahruvan **jdyaftva ** iti j sc 'hravlt “ kinf hhdyaiheyam abhi janink^ 
ye'* iti | “ rititn samratsarAn prxijdh pasun intUn lo/idn “ ity ahruvan | ityddi | 
^‘Prajupati created gods and Asuras, but bo did not also create Indra. Tho 
gods sjiid to him, * Create India for u.«/ He replied; ‘ As I have created 
you through austere-fervour {(apm)^ so do you generate Indra.’ They practised 
austere-fervour. They saw Indra within themselves. They said to him, ‘Bo 
born.' Kk! said. ‘To what lot shall I be born?’ They said to him, ‘To tho 
seasons, the years, the creatures, the beasts, those worlds, ’ etc. Tho samo Brahmana, 
ii. 2, 10, 1, telhs us that rrajupati created Indra lust of the gods, and sent him to be 
tho lord of tho other deities. The gods said to him, ‘AVho art thou?’ ‘We aro 
Bupedor to thee.’ He reported their reply to Projapati, and a^ked for tho splendour 
which resided in Pnijupati, in order that he might become the chief of tho gods, etc.” 
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In vi. 59, 2, Indi’a and Agni, as we have already seen, p. 14, are said 
to be twin brotliers, having the same father, and whose mothers arc, the 
one here, the other there. (The sense of this is not very evident, unless 
it simply mean that the mothers are different.) In x. 55,1, his brother's 
cliildren are mentioned (ud astahhndh Frithmm Dt/dm ahMJee hhrdtuh 
jpnirdn maglmvan titvuhdnaK), Heaven and Earth Boem to be intended. 
If BO, who is their father ? In vi. 55, 5, Pushan is called Indra’s 
brother [hhrdid InArmya), 

Even as an infant Indra is said to have manifested his warlike ten¬ 
dencies. As soon as he was bom, the slayer of Vrittra (India) grasped 
his arrow, and asked his mother, * Who are they that aro renowned as 
fierce warriors?’’* (viii. 45, 4, d hundem vriitraM dadejdtahpriiMad 
vi mdtaram | he vgrdli he ha irinvire | viii. 05, 1. Jajndno hi iatahratur 
vi prichhad iti mdtaram \ he ugrdh he ha irinvire |). His womhipper 
says of him: 1, 102, 8. AMrur Indra janmhd sandd ani ] ^^Thou, 
Indra, art of old by nature without an cneinyd’ Compare i. 176, 1. 
S'airim anti na vindasi | x. 163, 2. A^atmr Indra jajnishe). 

In i. 82, 5, 6, Indra’s wife is alluded to. 5. Tenajoyam wpa priydm 
mandano ydhi | 6. Sam u patnyd amadah | ** Go exhilarated to thy 
dear wife.” ** He exhilarated with thy wife.” 

In another place iii. 53, 4 fi'., the poet describes the perplexity ho 
fancies Indra must feel in choosing between the attractions of homo 
and those bis worshippers have to offer in tho way of soraa-libations. 

4. Jdyd id astam maghman sd id u yonis tad it tvd yiihtdh harayo 
vahantu | yadd hadd cha mnavdma somam Agnis tvd duto dhanvati avhha I 

5. FarCt ydhi fnagJiavajin d cha ydhi Indra hhrCitar Mayatra te artham ( 
yaira raikasya hrihato nidhanam vimochanam vdjino rdsalhasya | 6 . 
ApCih 8omam astam Indra pra ydhi halydnir jdyd suranam grihe te ( 
yatra rathasya hrihato nidhdnafn vimochanam vdjino dahskindvat | 

{rn^apaii?‘ Indram anfijata ainjjnvaram devdndm \ .tam prdkinot parehi | eUsham 
dei'&nam adhipatir cdhi ** iti | tarn d<^afi abruvan tvam asi vayarn V(4i tV(U ireydm^ 

Sixh mnah*' iii | so 'bravit tvam aui vayaih vai tvai dreydnisah smah' iti 

d^ah abruvann'" Hi j atha vai uUm tarhi rrajnpatau harah aitid (2) Yad asmxnn 
dditye | tad enam ahravid ^*etad me prayachha | aiha akam efeshum devanam adhi- 
patir hhavishydmi** iti \ ). Compare the Taittiriya Sanhitu vi. C, II, 2, where 
Indra is aaid to have become ebitf of tho gods in virtue of a ceremony which Pra- 
japati comniunicated to him. See also tho same work vii. 2, 10, 2. In another 
place vii. 3, 6, 6, ho is said to have obtained from PrajSpati tho panchadaJiarOtrn 
vajraj whereby ho was enabled to oYcrcome the Asuras, of whom he hud previously 
bcon afraid, and to attain prosperity. 
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4 . A wife, Indra, is one’s home; she is a man’s dwelling; there¬ 
fore let thy horses be yoked, and oarry thee thither. But whenever 
we pour forth a libation of soma, then may Agni hasten to call thee. 
6 . Pepart, Indra; corao hither, brother Indra; in both quarters thou 
hast, inducements. ‘Whenover tliy great chariot halts, Jhy steed is 
urLliamossed. 6. Depart, Indra, to thy home; thon hast drunk the 
fioma; thou hast a ?ovely wife, and pleasure in thy house. Where- 
over thy great chanot halts, it is proper that thy steed should be 
unharnessed.” 

In a few passages (i. 22, 12; ii. 32, 8; v. 46, 8 ; x. 86, 11, 12) 
mention is made of a goddess Indram, who, from her name, must be 
the spouse of Indra. In the first thi-ee places she is invoked together 
with other goddesses, among whom we find Agniiyl and Yarunani, the 
wives of Ag-ni and Varuna. In x, 86, 11, 12, a little more is told of 
Indrihu. Thus in verso 11, tho speaker says: Tndranlm dm niiruhu 
Btilhagcm aham airmaw, | nahi asydh aparaffi cham jarasd mm ate 
patih I I have heard that among all these females Indran’i is tho most 
fortunate; for her husband sliaH never at any future time die of old 
age.”*®^ The Aitareya Brahmaua, iii, 22, alludes to a wife of Indra, 
called Prasaha {te devah abvmann iyafh, mi hidrmya priydjayd vdvdtd 
.VrdmhCi nama). Bee Professor Hang’s Translation, p. 194. 

The Shtap. Br. xiv. 2, 1, 8, says: ‘‘Indrani is Indra’s beloved wife^ 
and she has a head-dress of all forms ” {Indranl ha vai Tnd/rasya priyd 
patm I tasydh usJmsho viharupatamah), 

*<^3 I am unable to say to whom the obscene verses (6 and 7) of this hymn refer. 
In Taitt, Br. ii. 4, 2. 7, she is thus portentously described; Indranl devl mhhctga 
snpatnl ud amsma pati^vidye Jigdya ( trim ad asgdh jaghmiaih yojandni { upasthe 
Indram ithaviram hibhartii | Professor Weber, Ind. Stud. iii. 479, quotes from the 
Kiithaka, 13, 6, a short passage, stating that India was enamoured of a DuuavT, 
called Vilistcngu, and that he lived among the Asuras, taking the form of a female 
when among females, of a male among males ; and that finding himself, as it were, 
seized by Kirpiti, he resorted to a certain oblation ns a remedy,^’ etc. (^Indro vai Yilis- 
teugTim hdnavunakdmayata | so'aureshv aoharat strleva strlshu bfuivanpitmanpimmi | 
sa Hirriti-giihltah iva amanyata \ $a etmn aindrd^naivriiam apalyat |) In tho 
Atharva-veda, vii. 38, 2, a female says to the man she wishes to love her: Jmta d 
nichakre daurl Jndram dt^vebhya^ pari | tena d ni kurve tmm aham yatkd te *8dm 
enpriyd ( “ In order that I may he beloved by thee, I overcome thee with this plant, 
wherewith the Asura female drew Indra down horn among the gods.*' 
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(2) Hu attrihiUs physical and menial. 

A vaiiety of vaguo and general epithets are lavished upon India. 
He in distinguished as youthful, ancient, strong, agile (nntu i, 130, 7; 

ii. 22, 4; vi, 29, 3; vih. 24, 9, 12; viiL 57, 7; viih Bl, 8), martial, 
heroic, bright, imdeoaying, all-conquering, lord of unbounded wisdom, 
and irresistible power and prowess, wielder of the thunderbolt, etc., 
etc. (i. 4, 8 ; i 16, 9; i. 30, 6, 15; i. 61, 1; i. 81, 2, 7; i. 84, 2 ; 

1. 100, 12 ; i. 102, 6; i. 165, 6; ii, 21, 1-3; iiL 30, 3; iiL 32, 7; 

iii. 45, 2; Hi. 46, 1; vi. 18, 4; vii. 20, 4 ; vii. 22, 5 ; viii. 81, 8; 
viii. 84, 7 fF.; x. 103, 1 if). ‘‘He has vigour in his body, strength in 
his arms, a thunderbolt in his hand, and wisdom in his head’^ (ii. 16, 

2. Jathare smnam tawci saho malm haste vajram hharati ilrshmi hr at urn | 
viii. 85, 3. Indrasya <cajrah ilyaso nimiklah Indrasyo hakmr hhuyisliiham 
ojah f Indrasya Hr8lu%n hratavo nirche) : Ho assumes the moot beautiful 
forms, and is invested with the ruddy lustre of tho (x. 112, 3. 
harltvatCi varchasd sUryasya ^reshfhaih rupais tanvam sparSayasva). The 
Yedic poets have also described to us a few of the features, as they 
conceived them, of his personal appearance. One of the epithets which 
fire moat fequently ai^plied to him is snstpray or Siprinj in the interi)re- 
tation of which Sayana wavers between “tho god with handsome 
cheeks or nose {he suHpra idbham-hano iohhana-ndsika vd). (i. 9, 3; 
i. 29, 2; i. 81, 4; i. 101, 10 iii. 32, 3 ; iii. 36, 10 ; viii. 32, 4, 
24; viii. 33, 7; viii. 55, 4 ; x. 105, and the “ god with tho 
beautiful helmet {Mhana-^irasirdTjoyeto yadvd iohhana-hanumdn | iii. 
30, 3; viii. 17, 4; viii. 81, 4; viii. 82, 12).’®^' 

In xiiL 65, 10, he is said to have agitated his jaws when rising In 
strength after dnnking the soma poured out from a ladle {uttishthann 
cyasd mha pitvi sipre mepayak | somam Indra chamu sutam). He is 

Corapitrti i. 30, 11. 

^ A note on this ^'ord will be given in tho Section on the Mamts. 

In K.V, vi. 4G, 3, Indra is styled sahasra^mtMa, which Suyana interprets 
nwnbro gmitalia hab&ns ; and adds tho following gross expUnation "from tho Kfiushl- 
tahi Brahnmna : yam kam cka striyam sambhavmm Indro bhoga4olupo.iaya .wahrlre 
parvani parmni aephdn mmrjja iti Jcamhitakibhir nmndtam | On viii. 19, 32 how¬ 
ever, whore the same epithet occurs, applied, as Sayarja considers, to Agni, hi; explains 
it as meaning “ having great brilliancy {mushna?tti tamamy apaUrantiitimuah^ 
kdni Ujami | baUnt^'askam). 
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nlso called harhsipm, tho ruddy-jawed (x. 96, 4, 9, 12) ; hm'i-hki, 
the ruddy- or golden-haired (x. 96, 5, 8); hari-hnasuruj^'^'^ the ruddy- 
or golden-bearded, or moustached (x, 9G, 8; x. 23, 4). His beard is 
violently agitated when he is exhilarated, or puts himself iu motion 
(il. 11, 17, ^radodhuvat irmiruHliu prlndnah: x. 23, 1, pra smasru 
dodhiimt)^^^ His whole appearance is ruddy or golden (^hari-varpafty x. 
96, ] if., where the changes are rung upon the word hari). He is some¬ 
times also described as hiran^ayaj golden (i. 7, 2; viii. 55, 3), and as 
having golden arras {fm anya-bdhu^ vii. 34, 4); and sometimes as of an 
iron hue, or frame (oj/asa) (i. 56, 3; x. 96, 4, 8). His arras are long 
and far-extended (vi. 19, 3, prithu karasnd lahuld (jalhasil; viii- 32, 

10, sripra-’harasna; viii. 70, 1, mahahasUn)}^^ Hut his forms are end- 
loss ; he can assume any shape at will (iii. 38, 4, visvartipo amriiani 
tasthau; iii. 48, 4, yathdvasain tanvam cliahre esha; iii. 53, 8, rdparh 
rfipain mayhdvd hohlimlti mdyCih krinvanas tanvam pari Bvdmj vi. 47, 
18, rupam rupam pratirupo hahhuva tad asya rupam pratichakskaridya \ 
Indro mdydhhih pururupah lyate), 

(3) Ui^ char lot and korm. 

Carrying in his band a golden whip (Jcaid hiranyayiy viii. 33, 11), 
ho is borne on a shining golden car, with a thousand supports (vi. 29, 
2, a rathe hiranyaye rathesthdji; viii. 1, 24 f., rathe Mr any aye; viii. 
53, 16, a ratham tuhfha hiranyayam sahasrapadam), which moves more 
swiftly than thought (x. 112, 2, yan te ratho manaso javrydn d Indra 
tena somapeydya yahi)^ and is drawn by two tawny {harh ruddy, or 

I 8 upx >080 this is the Banie as hin^smasru applied to Agni in R.V. x. 46, 5 
(instead of whi^^h tho Suma-voda in tho parallel passage reads hartsmasm. In R.V. 

11. 2, 0 , Agni is called hirmpraf which Suyana interprets to mean cither haram-illa- 
hanu^ *‘he whose jaws carry axvay,'’ or drptoahmsha^ ^‘witU flaming head-dress. ’ 

A beard is also assignod to Pushan, who similarly shakos it (x. 26, 7). 

In a vorso which does not occur in tho Rig-veda, the Suraa-veda, ii- 1219, thus 
descrihL '3 Indra’s arms: Indrastja hahu sthavirau yuvZmav anadhriahyau supra- 
ft^av asahyau | iatt yimjlta prathamau yoga agate yabhydm jitam asnrmrm saJto 
mahat [ “ When tho occasion arrives may liidra employ first those arms strong, youth¬ 
ful, unassailable, well-shaped, unconquerable, with which the great power of the 
Asuras wjis ovetcomo.'’ 

In ii. 18, 4-7 Indra is in vited to come until two, four, six, eight, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, or a hundred horses (compare viii. 
1, 9) to drink the soma-juice, lu iv. 46, 3, a thousand horses are said to convey 
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golden) steeds, snorting, neighing, and irresistible (i. ,<)0, 16, hhad 
Indrah popmihadikir jigaya namdodhhify i&ivuaadlhir dhmiini; i. 81, 
3, rnadachyiim with flowing golden manes, Mina (i. 10, 3 • 

I. 82,6 ; Tiii. 17, 2; hitanya-Mya, viii, 32, 29 ; viii. 82, 24), with hair 
like ^peacock’s feathers (iii. 45, 1 (=A.V. vii. 117, !), a kariblur yUhi 
'mayura-romahhili), and peacock’s ^i\i'{mayHraiepy^, viii. 25), which 
rapidly traverse vast distances (ii. 16, 3, yad dhMif, patad yojma 
puriC), and transport him as a hawk is borne by its wings (viii. 34, 9, 
d tvu nadachyaUi hart iyemm pahheva vakshaiah). His ear and hoi'sas 
appear to have been formed by thellibhus (i. Ill, 1, TahJian raihad^ 
auvriiafft. vidmand 'pmas tahshan hari Tndravahd vrubanvasu | tahahan 
pitrihhyam rihlavo yuvad vayah; v. 81, 4, mavaa te ratham aivatya 
Malum). The following are some of the other texts which refer to 
Indra s chariot and hox’ses: i. 6, 2; i. 16, 1, 2 (whore the horses 
are called sun-eyed, ailrachah/ma/i); i. 65, 7; i. 84, 6; i. loi, 10; ii. 

II, 6; viii. 13, 11, 27; x. 44, 2. He is also said to be borne by the 
horses of the thin (x. 49,7, ahum auryaayapari ydyni CdubM^pra etasebhir 
vahamamh ojasu), or by tliose of Vata, the wind (x. 22,4-6, yvgdno ada 
Vdtaaya dlmni devo devaaya vajrivab,)."^ The same deity, Vayu, the 
wind, is said to have Indra for his charioteer, or eompanion in his car 
(iv. 46, iv. 48, 2, Indva-adnithi; vii. 91, 6, d‘fidr(t~vdyu suTutha^i 
yatam m-vdh). The horses of Indra are declared to be yoked fiy the 
power of prayer (i, 82, 6, yimajmi te' brahmand. hkind harl; ii. 
18, 3, harl mi kam rathe Indrasya yeyam ayai suktem vachasd navena; 
iii- 85, 4, brahmand te brahmayujd yunajmi harl aakkuya aad/urmddd 
dJii; viii. 1, 24, brahmayujo harayah; viii. 17, 2, brahmayuja harl; 
viii. 2, 27; viii. 45, 39, d te etu vaohoyujd harl gribhne; viii. 87, 9, 
ymjanti harl iahirasya gdthayu urau. rathe uniyuge | Indravdha vaeho- 
ytija), wliich is no doubt only anotlier mode of saying that it is in con- 

Jndrs and Tgj-u (compare vi. 47, 18). In viii. I, 24, Indra’s horses arc wid to ho a 
thousand and a hundred. From such a text as iii. 35 , 7 , whore India is informed 
that food has boon provided for his liorses, as weU as soma juice to fill his own belly 
(verso 6 ), It would appear that .the worshipper had a perfect assurance of the eod’s 
prcaonco. In Another place, however (x. 114, 9), the enquiry is made (amoiig several 
others denoting difflcidty and mys‘ery), “Who has perceived the two horses of 
Indra r* {hart Indrasya ni ohikSya kah svit |). 

On the sense of the word madachyut see Muller’s Trans, of the R.V, i. 118 f. 

Compare Psalms, 18, 10 j 104, 3 . 
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sequence of tlio imporiunity of his worshippers that he makos ready 
liis ohaiiot to come and receive their oblationa and fulhl their desires. 

(4) Mis thmderloU and other weapom and instruments. 

The thunderbolt of Indra is, generally described as having been 
fashioned for him by the Indian .lIei)hai8tos, Tvashtri, the artificer of the 
gods (i. 32, 2: Thashtci asmai vajrafh smryaih tatahha; i* 61, 6, asmai 
id u Tmshtd takshad mjrmn seapastamavti maryam randya; i. 85, 9, 
Tvashfd yad mjram suhritmJi Jdranyayarn sahasrahJifistiM smpdh amri- 
tayat | v. 31, 4, Tvashfd ve^ram dyumantam tahhat; vi. 17, 10, adha 
Tvashfd te make ugra vc^rafh sahasrabhrtshfiih vavritat Mdirvm | x. 48, 3, 
mahyafti Tvashfrx vajram atalcshad dymm); but according to other texts 
it appears to have been made and given to Indra by .havya TJj^anas 
(i. 121, 12, yaM te Kdvyalj. Uiand mandmaih dad vrittraJianam pcmja'ni, 
taiahsha vajram; v. 34, 2, sahasralihrishfim ITiand vadha)% yamat)d^'^ 
Its natural mode of production is alluded to in viii. 89, 9, where it is 
said : The thunderbolt lies in the (aerial) ocean, enveloped in water” 
{samudre antak iayate udnd vajro dbhtvritcch). This thunderbolt is some¬ 
times styled gd\A<d%ldranyaya\L 57, 2 ; i. 85, 9; viii. 57, 3 ; x, 23, 3), 
sometimes ruddy, harita (x. 96, 3); but it is also described as being 
of iron, (iyasa (i. 52, 8; i. 80, 12; i. 81, 4; i. 121, 9; viii, 85, 3; 
X. 48, 3; X. 96, 3; x. 113, 5); sometimes it is represented as four- 
angled, chaturaki (iv. 22, 2), sometimes as hundnid-anglod, iataki (vi. 
17, 10), sometimes as hundred-jointed, Sataparvan (i. 80, 6; viii. 6, 
6; viii., 65, 2; viii. 78, 3),^®^ and sometimes as having a thousand 
points, seJiasrahhpskfi (i. SO, 12; i. 85, 9; v. 34, 2 ; vi. 17, 10). 
Indra is in one place (i. 55, 1) represented as sharpening his thunder- 
bolt, as a bull his horns {siilte vajram tejase na vanirsagah')* In viii. 59, 
2, the thunderbolt put into India’s hand is compared to the sun placed 
in the sky {dive na suryafi). In othor passages this god is spoken of 

Tlio Ait. Br. iv. 1, says •• devM vai prathamena ahm Itdrdya mjrafh sama^ 
hharan ] tarn dvittyma aknd asinchan j tfUlyena aJind prdyacMan ( tam chaturthe 
ahan prdharat ( “ The gods provided the thunderbolt for Indra by the first day a 
(ceremony). By the second day’s they moistened it. By the third day’s they gave 
it to him. On the fourth day he hurled it,” See Prof. Hang's Trans, p. 255. 

Compare A.V. iv. 37, 8: hhlmdJh Indrasya hHmjah satabhrif-:hfTr ayamaytk ; 
and the next verso, which is the same, with the substitution of hiranyayVt. for ayas- 
mayifij and A.V, viii. 5, 15, 
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as armed with a how and arrows (vili. 45, 4; viii 65, 6, 11; x. 103, 
2, 3), ills arrows are described as golden (viii.. 66, 11), as having a 
hundred points, and as being winged with a thousand feathers (viii, 66, 
7), Indra is also declared to carry a hook (ardvJa), Thus in Tiii. 17> 
10, it is said: dirg?m to astu anhm yena msu prayackhmi | yajmid- 
nCvjii mmvato | May tho hook be long wherewith thou reachest 
wealth to the worshipper who offers oblations.’’ And similarly in 
AthaiTa-veda, vi. 82, 3, ym to cmb^o vasuddm h^Hmm Indra Mrm- 
yayah | tend jmuyalo jdyctni mahym% dJiehi kiohlpaU | With that 
great golden hook of thine which confers w^ealth, o lord of power 
(Indra), roach a wife to me who am longing for ono.”^^® Another 
text in which this word occurs is BY, x. 184, 6 (= Sama-veda ii. 
141): dirghmi hi ankuham yathd MHm hibharshi mmittmak j piirvom 
mayham 7 i padd ajo my din yathd |/‘Thon, o wise (Indra), earliest a 
long hook like a spear, and (holdest* fast therewith), as a gOvHt (catches) 
a branch with its fore foot.” The word is also found in x. 44, 9 : I 
carry to thee this well-made goad, wherewith, o magnificent god, thou 
mayest rend the Shpharuj demons”*®^ {imam bibharmi mkfitafh to 
ankukam yem drnjdsi maghavan ^aphd^'ujah). 

Another instrument of warfare, a net, is assigned to Indra in the 
A.y, viii. 8, 5 ff.; aniarihshafh jdlam dslj jdladanda dUo mahlh ] leiid- 
hhidhdya dasyundfa kakrah nendm apdtayat | 6. Brihad hi jdlaih 
hrihatah iakraeya vdjmlvatah ) tern htriln abki sarvdn ?iyubja yathd na 
muchjdtwi katamakhana eshdm | 7. Brihat te jdlam Irihatab Indra 
^ura saJmrdrghasya ktnvlryasya [ te?ia sahasram ayutam ni arbudam 
jaghdna iahro dasyUndm alhidhdya senayd | 8. ay am hho jdlam dslt 
khrasya mahato mahdn [ tendham IndrajdUna amUfm tamasd ^bhi 
dadhami sarvdn | 

In fcii<?se passagea I follow Both's explanation of anknia^ as giyon in hid Lexi¬ 
con, HdK In his translation of this passage from the A.V. in ludische Studien y. 241, 
iVofessor Weber understands the word {ankihia) of a goad ^ith which cattle ai’e 
driven. In AY, vii. 116, 1, Ill fortune, Pupl l^akshinT, is said to be drawn or driven 
away with an iron hook {ayaHimyena anhena), 

I am indebted to Professor Anfrecht for pointing out the setiso of this verse, 
as well as of the preceding. S*aphdn^ seems to mean a demon, o.- an animal that 
destroys with its hoofe. Tho word occm*i also in x. 12, where it is an epithet 
of Yatudhuna, a demon, and appoars to refer to some goblin which was conceived to 
tear with its hoofs. 
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The air was a net, and the great quarters of the sky the poles of the 
net. With, it S'akra (o.r the powerful god) enveloped the army of the 
Basyus, and cast them clown. 6. Great is the net of the great S'ak.ra, 
bestower of food. "With it so overwhelm all the foea that not one of 
them may escape. 7. Great is thy net, o heroic Indra, who art great, 
and a match for a thousand, and equalling the strength of a hundred 
foes. Shkra, with his host, slew' a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred 
million.9 of the Dasyus, enveloping them in it. 8. This world was the 
great not of the great SUkra. With this net of Indra I envelope them 
all in darkness.’^ 


(5) Ilia love of aoma-fuioe. 

Invoked by his mortal worshippers, Indra obeys tho summons, and 
speedily arrives in his chariot to receive their offerings. He hnds food 
provided for his horses (iii. 35, 7, atlrnmi te ha/rhih autah Indm somah 
kritd dhcina aUavo U karihliyayn)^ and largo libations of soma-*juice are 
poured out for himself to quaff. He becomes exhilarated by these 
libations, which are also frequently described as stimulating his war¬ 
like dispositions and energies, and fitting him for his other functions, 
even for supporting the earth and sky (ii. 15, 2: mmik Dy&m aata- 
IhCiyad lri?ian(am . . , . sa dharmjat Prithivim pa/prathat oha aomasya 
id made Indrak chahira). The following are a few of tho numerous 
passages which refer to this worship of Indra: i. 4, 8; i. 32, 3; 
i. 80, If.; i. 84, 1 (where the poet hopes the draught may fill him 
with strength, as the sun fills the air with his rays: d. tva pri- 
naht/a indriyam ray ah ailryo na rakmihkih)f 4 (where it is said to he 
an ‘immortal stimulant’^— amartyam madam) i ii. 15, 1, 2; ii. 19, 1 
f.; ii. 21, 1 ; iii. 36, 3 ; iii. 40, 1 ff. ; iii. 42, 1 ff,; vi. 23, 1, 5, 6; 
vi. 27, 1 f.; vi. 29, 4; vii. 22, 1 f.; vii. 29, 1 f.; viii. 3, 1; viii. 81, 
5, 6 ; X. 104, 1 ff.; etc., etc. The gods are described as all hastening 
engeiiy to partake of this beverage, viii. 2, IS (yanti pramddam atan- 
drah)] viii. 58,11: apdd Indro apddAgnirvUve derdh amataata | '^Indra 
has drunk, Agni has drunk; all the gods have become exhilarated:’^*®® 

Compaic A.V. xix. 66, 1: ayojalafy amra}i mayim ■ymmayaifi pdiair anHno 
ye oharanti 1 idm te rmdhaydmi hamsd Jatavedah 8ahasrahhfiiih{ih mpatnan 
praminan yahi vajrah. 

Ait. Dr. yi. 11: mddyanti iva vai madhyatidine devatdh sam eva irUTya-savam 
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but Tndra is particularly addicted to the indulgence, i. 104, 9, somaM- 
mam tvd a.kuh: i. 175, 5, hishmintmno hi U madah; ii. 14, 1, hi 
viraJi mdam mya pltim juhota vrishne tad hi e^shavashfi; vii. 03, 2, 
durcid Indram anayann d sutena ; viii. 2, 4, Indrali it somapuh ekah 
IndraJ} mdapdk visvdyuh | antar d&vdn martydM cha | Indra is the 
only drinker of soma, a drinker of libations, of full vitality, among 
gods and viii, 4, 12, idarn te annaih yujyam samuhhitahi taf^ya 

ihi pradravapiba ! ‘‘This thy favourite nutriment has been poured out; 
run and drink of it;’* viu. 6, 40, vriUrahd somapdiamah ; viii. 50, 2, 
&0fnakdmam hi to manah | Indeed, it would appear to be to him an 
absolute necessary of life, as his mother gave it to him to drink on the 
very day of his birth (iii. 32, 9, sadyo yaj jdto apilo ha somam | 10, 
tvam sadyo apiho jdtah Indra maddya somam paramo vyoman; iik 48, 2, 
3, already quoted, p. 77; vi. 40,2, asya piba yasya jajndnah Indro maddya 
hratve apihah; vii. 98, 3, jajndnah somarn sahase papdtha pra to mdtd 
mahimdnam imlcha). Ho is said to have drunk at one draught thirty 
bowls of soma (viii. 66, 4, ekayd pratidhd ^pilat sdkam sard^m triin- 
iatam | Indrah somasya kdnuM. See Ninikta, v. 11; compare H.Y. 
vi. 17, 11; and viii. 7, 10). His worshippers invite him in the most 
nai’f manner to drink boldly (vi. 47, G, dhrishat piha kalase aomam 
Indra) \ to drink like a thirsty stag (viii. 4, 10, rihjo na trishyann 
avapdnam dgahi piba soman vaidn anu\ or a hull roaming in a water¬ 
less waste (v, 36, 1, dhanvacharo na vamsagas trishdnas chakamCtnah 
pihatu dugdham amhm | compare viii. 33, 2, kadd sntam trishdriah 
okah dgamah Indra svabdlva varJisagah, and fill his belly, or his two 
bellies, which arc compared to two lakes, by copious potations; and he 
speaks in similar language of having accepted the invitation (i. 8, 7 ; 
i. 104, 9; ii. H, 11 (sutdsah prinantas te kuhhi mrdhayanhC)) ii. 14, 
10; ii. 16, 2; iii. 35, 6 {dadhiahm imamjaihare ind%m Indra) ; iii. 36, 
7, 8 {Jiradah im kuhhayah oomadhundh) iii. 40, 5; iii. 47, 1 (d 
ainchasva jathare madhvah iirmim '); iii. 51, 12 {pra to ahxotu kukshyolj); 
viii. 12, 23 {saro na prdsi ndaram)\ viii, 2, 1 {anpurnam udararn) \ 
viii. 17, 5“8 (d te sinchdmi ktikshyoh)^ viii. 67, 7 ; viii. 81, 22-24; 

mddayanU^ which Professor Haug translates: The gods got drunk, as it were, at 
the mid-day libation, and are then consequently at the third libation in a state of 
complete drunkenness.’* 

The soma-juice was also drunk hy the woi'sbippers themselves, and its effects on 
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X. 538, 2 ; x. 48, 7 ; x. 104, 2 ; A.V. ii, 6, 1 ff. ; vi. 2, 1 ff. The 
soma-clraughti? aitJ said to resort to him as birds to a leafy tree; and 
to flow to him as waters to tho ocean, or nvulets to a lake; and his 
worshippers are then said to magnify him as grain is developed by 
showers of rain, x, 43, 4 (Vmjo na vpJesham aupalaiam asadan somdaah 
Indram imndinai chamushadah | 7. Apo na sindkum dbhi yai sama^- 
ksharan sofndaaJi Indram kulydh iva kradam | vardhmii viprdh make 
mya sadune yavafh na vfishtir divyena ddnund). He is also spoken of 
as eating tho flosh of bulls, or buffaloes, at tho same time that ho 
drinks the dmughta of soma (x. 25, 8, adrind U mandinah Indra Hydn 
mnvantl aomdn pthaai tvam eshdm ] pachanti te vr^ahahhan atsi teshdm). 
Throe htmdred ore mentioned in v- 29, 7 f., one hundred in viil. 60, 
10, and one in x. 27, 2. Indra is besought to taste the offering pre¬ 
sented, and to take delight in the hymns addressed to him, os an ardent 
lover desires his mistress (iii. r)2, 3 = iv. 32, 16: puroldSam cka 
no yhaso J^skaydse girai cha ] vadUuyur iva yoahanuyn), 

Tho sensations of tho god after drinking the soma-juico arc thus 
described in Itig-veda x. 119: 1. Ui vai iti m mam gdm akvam sannyCm 
it% I hwit somasya apdm iti | 2, pra vdtdh iva dodhaiaj} un md pitCih 
ayamaaia | kuvid ity adi | 3. an md pUdh ayamaata ratham aS'Vdh ivdia^ 
vah 1 kuvit —I 4. npamd matir aathitavdird putram iva priyam | hmii —( 


Bomo of them are occasionally desenbed. Thus in ri. 47, 3, it is said: “This («oma)^ 
when drunk, impels my voice; it awakes tho ardent thought again me pltah 
itdiyu.'tti vaaham ayam manlshdm uiatlm f^tgah), la viii. 48, 3, its elevating otfect 
is still more distinctly told in theso words, apdma nomam amiitdh abkmna aganma 
Jyotir avidiinia demn | him nunam a^indn k'linavad ardtih kirn u dhurttir amfila 
tnartiyasya^ which may bo rendered as follows:— 

We’VO quafled tho soma bright, 

And are immortal grown ; 

WeV© entered into light, 

And all the gods havo known. 

What mortal now can harm, 

Or fooman vei us more ? 

Through thoc, beyond aUirm, 

Immortal god, we soar. 

Compare tho curious parallel to this (already noticed in the 3rd Vol, of this work, 
p. 2(55) in the satirical drama of Euripides, tho Cyclops, 578, ff,, where Polyphemus 
exclaims in his drunken exaltation : 

'O $* oiipciv6s yoi avftfxepiyixiuos Boku 
T f 7p <p4pi(r6atf tow At6s re rhv 6p6yov 
A<(/<r<ro> rh tov tc Bcuyoyoiv ayybv <r4ffa$. 
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5. aharn tash^e^a mndhurm pct/ry achami hridU mattin j htv%t —| 6. na hi 
mt ahhipaoh clmna achhdnUuh pancha lif'Uh^ayah | kuvit —( 7. m hi me 
rodasl uhhe anyam paksharh chana prati | kuvit —| 8. ahhi dyam mahitid. 
^hhavam ahhlmdim pj'ithivim mahlm | kuvit | 9. hantdhum p’jf'ithiv^m 
imUfh ni dudh&nihu vehu vd | k^vtt--^\ 10. oiham it prithwlm uhaif^ 
janghmdniha veha vd | kuvit —| 11. divi me any ah pahaho adho anyam 
aohlknshani | kuvit — 1 12. aham aami mahdmaho ahhinalhyam udl^ 
ahitah | kuvit 18. griho ydmi arankrito dmlhyo havymhanah ] 
kuvit aomaaya apdm iti \ 

X hav6 verily tesolved to bostow cows and horses: I have (jtiaffod 
tlio soma. 2. The draughts which I have drunk impel me like violent 
blasts: I have quaffed the soma. 3. The draughts which I have 
drunk impel me as fleet horses a chariot: I have quaffed the soma, 4. 
The hymn (of my worshipper) ha.s hastened to mo, as a cow to her 
beloved calf: I have quaffed the soma. 5. I turn the hymn round 
about in my heart, as a cai'pcntor a beam: I have quaffed the soma. 

6. The five tribes of men appear to me not even as a mote: I have 
quaffed tho soma. 7. The two worlds do not equal even ono half of 
me: I have quaffed the soma. B. I surpass in greatness the heaven 
and this vast earth: I have quaffed tho soma, 9. Come, lot me plant 
this earth either here or there: I have quaffed the soma. 10. Let mo 
smite the earth rapidly hither or thither: I have quaffed the soma. 
11. One haK of me is in tho sky, and I have drawn the other down : 
I have quaffed the soma. 12. I am majestic, elevated to the heavens : 
I have quaffed the soma. 13. I go prepared as a minister, a bearer of 
oblations to the gods; X have quaffed the soma.’* 

The hjTuns, prayers, and worship addressed to ludra are described 
as stimulating his energies and increasing his vigour (i. 62, 7 : brah- 
mdniindra tava yani vardhana); i. 64, 8; i. 80, 1 ; ii. 11, 2 (ukthair 
vavridhamhi) ; ii. 12, 14 {yaaya brahma vardhanam yasya aomah) ; iii. 
32, 12 f. (yajno hi te Ind/ra vardhano hhut ; yah atomehhir vavridhe 
pUrvyelhif yo madhyebhir uta nutanebhih) ; iii. 34, 1 {Jjrahmajdiaa 
tmv'd vavTulhanah) \ v. 31, 10 {Indra hrahmdni taviahlm avardhan) ; 
vi. 21, 2; vi. 44, 13; viii, 6, 1, 21, 31, 35; viii. 13, 16 {Indram var-^ 


I’o I leani from a note to Professor Roth's Ilbistrations of the Nirukta, p. 101, 
that, according to Suyana, there was a legend that Indro, in the form of a quail, 
drank eoma, Wfiu> seen by the pishi, and sang his own praise in this hymn. 
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dhantu no girah Indram mtCimh indavah) ; vUi. 14, 5^ 11 {gajnah 
Indrafft avardhayat) ; viii. 82, 27 ; viii. 87, 8 {vdr no, tvd yavyCtlhir 
vo'rdhanti hlra hrahmdni)] x. 60, 4 {limm tvam Indra IrahmnCi 
mahm) ; x. 120, 5 {chodaydmi te ugudha vaclwbkih sam ie Irak- 

fndnd vaydmi)y and the worshipperfl (as well as the gods) fire said 
to place the thunderbolt in his hands and to assist its efficacy (i. 
03, 2, a t$ mjram jarita luhvor dhut)\ ii. 20, 8 {tamai tavaHyam 
anu d<lyi aatrd Indruya devehhir arnasdtau | prati gad asya mjram 
hdhvoT dhur hatvl dasyun purah ayamr ni tdrU) \ iii. 82, 12 {yajjiaa 
te vajram Ahihatya dvat). The other deities, too, are described as in¬ 
fusing divine strength into Indra (i. 80, 15, tamin nrimnam uta hra-- 
turn devdh cjdihn sam dadhuh ); vi. 20, 2 {divo na tuhhyam ana Indra 
satrd as'iiryam devehhir dhdyi visvam) ; x. 48, 3 (mayi devdso avrtjann 
apt IcraifWh); x. 113, 8; x. 120, 3, compare x, 66, 4; viii. 15, 8 {tava 
I)ymr IndrapaximsyamPrithivi mrdhati kYavah\ and as placing him in 
the von (i. 55, 3, vihasmai ugrah k^rmane purohitah) ; i. 131, 1 {Indram 
vihe sapskaso devdso dadhire purah); vi. 17, 8 (adha tvd vihe 
purah Indra devuh ekam tavasani dadhire bharCiya) ; viii. 12, 22 
{Indram VfUtrdya hantave devCtso dadhire pxirah j see also v. 25). Com¬ 
pare Taiit. Br. ii. 8, 3, 8; Taitt. S. ii. 2, 11, 6, and A.Y. vii. 84, 2 ; 
apanudo janam amitrayantam urum devebhyo ahrtnor u lokam. He is 
impelled and foiiified by the Manits; iii. 32, 4 {yehhir ViHtrasya 
uhito nveda amarmano mamjamdnasya marma ); iii. 35, 9 (ydn ahhajo 
marutah Indra sotno ye tx^dm avardhann ahJatvan gams te); iii. 47, 3 
(ydn ohhajo maruto ye ivd ^nv ahan Yriitram adadhm tuhhyam ojah I 
see also v. 4); vi. 17, 11 ; viii. 7, 24 ; x. 73, 1, 2 ; x. 113, 3 (vihe te 
aha marutah saha tmand avardhann ugra mahimdnam indrixjam)?^^ 

Indra on his sido again is said to give divine power to the other gods (vi. 36,1: 
yufi (Uveahu dharayathah iunryam). 

Suynna understands devebhih of tho worshipper?; stotraih atuyamana devoid 
balnvotl bthavati^ “ a deity when laudeti by hymns becomes strong.*' 

Indra, however, in a dispute with the ^laruts (to which I shall again advert in 
tho section on tho.ar doitics) claims to have slain Vjittra by his own might, i. 105, 8 : 
Vttdhlm rritfrem maruiah indriyem »veno bhaniena taHsho babhuvdn ; compare vii. 
21, 6 , where tho samo thing is said of him by his worshipper: »vena hi VfiUram 
imtteii jaghaniha no hJrur antam vividad yudhd U; and x. 138, 6 : etd Uhi te 
imiydni hevald yad ekah ekam akfiwr ayajmm. Compare viii. 79, 5^ viii. 86 , 9; 
viii. 87, 3, lu v. 80, 5, all tho gods are said to be afraid of him (atas chid Indrdd 
abhayenta dndh), Di another place, too (viii. 7, 31), the Maruts are asked what 
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With Erihaspati as his ally he overthrew all the enemies of the gods 
who assailed him, viii. 85, 15 (visa adevTr ahhi Ctcharantlr BrikanpaUnd 
yujd Indrah sasahe). 

Thus exhilarated and encouraged, ii. 15, 1 {triJcadruhsJm apibat 

they were seeking when they deserted Indra, and who could then trust in their 
friendship kad ha nunam hadkapriyo yad Indram c^jahaiana | ko mh sakhitve ohntfl \ 
Prof. Muller, Trans, K.V. i. p. 68, takes kadhapriyah as two words, and renders the 
verse thus : What then uow ? where is there a friend, now that you have forsaken 
Tndru ? Who cures for your friendship?”) Compare iv. 18,11, quoted abovo (p. 78 f.), 
where Indra’s mother complains that the gods were abandoning her son, and where 
ho calls upon Vishnu to display his valour. Put wo uro dsewhoro, viii. 86, 7, toid^ 
on the contrary, that all the other gods who had been Indra’s allies, territted by the 
blast of Vrittra’s breath, deserted Indra and fled, while the Manits, it must bo sup¬ 
posed, stood firm, aa Indra is advised to make friends with them, and thou ho should 
conquer all hostile armies {vfUtrasya tva ivasathad tHhamaruxh vihe devah njahur ye 
eakhayah ] Marndbkir Indra sakhyam te astu aiha imdh vievdh jyj'itanah Jaydet), 
The commentator, however (perhaps because ho found it necessary, for dogmatical 
reasons, to reconcile these conflicting statements) interprets viii. 7, 31 diflercntly, and 
inak(.‘s it mean, “ When did you desert Indra? t.e. never,’* and quotes the Aitareya 
Brahmana iii. 20, which says that the Maruts did not abandon him. I shall cite this 
pat^sage at greater length than Suyana gives it, as it forms a comment on the other 
text just adduced, viii. 85, 7: Indro mi Vtitram hanUhyan narvah devat'dh vhramd 
anu md upatUh{hadhvain upa nid dhvayadhvam " iti | “ fatha ” iti j tam hanish^ 
yuntah ndravan j so *red*^ mafJi vat hanishyantah Sdravauti | hania imHn bhlshayai'* 
iti I tan abhi praimslt | tasya avaaathdd Ishamumth vUve devah adravan | marnio 
ha enam mt\ajahuh **prahara bhayatw jahi vTrnyasva'* ityrm enam etdm vdeham 
vadantah updUih^hanta ( tad etad f'Uhifi pasyanyt abhyanuvdcha [ . . . . tr/ [ w ^ved 
^^ ime vai kila me sachivah \ itne md kdniayuntu | hanta imdn asminn ukthe dbhajai’* 
iti I “ India, when about to slay Vyittra, said to all the gods : ‘ Follow close after 
me and support me.” They said, ‘ We will.’ They ran forward to slay Vyittra. Vrittva 
considered: * They aro running forward to kill me : come, let mo frighten them.’ He 
accordingly blow a blast upon thorn, when all the gods ran away precipitately from 
the blast of bis breath. But the Maruts did not forsake India. They stood by him, 
crying, ‘Smite, o god, slay, play the hero.’ Seeing this, the yishi uttered the words 
of II.V. viii. 86, 7. Indra imderstood: ‘ These Maruts aro my allies. They love rac. 
Come, I shall give them a share in this uktha.* ” In R.Y. i. 32, 14, Indra himself is 
said to have become frightened as if at the approach of an nvenger(.^), after ho bad slain 
Ahi, and to have crossed ninety.nine rivers, and the aerial sp.'ices, when flying like a 
terrified falcon {aher ydtdraf7> kam apasyah Indra hfidi yat le Jaghrusho bhlr agaclt- 
hat I nava cha yad navatim cha sravantlh syeno na bhlto ataro rajdmsi). Compare 
Muller’s Anc. Saiisk. Lit. p. 647. The Alvins and Sarasvati aro also said to have 
assisted Indra (R.V. x. 131, 4, r)=yaj. Sanh. x. 33, 34). “ You two, As'vins, lords 

of splendour, drinking togetbur the delightful draught (of soma), protected Indra in 
his acbievments against tho Asura Namuchi. 6. As parents a son, so yo two, As'vins, 
by your w isdom and your energy, delivered thee, 0 India. When thou, 0 magnifi¬ 
cent (Indra), didst drink tho delightful draught (of soma), Sarasvati waited upon 
thee with her powers.” (3. Yuvam surdmam Aavifui Namuchdv dsura auchd | vipipdnd 
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sutasya asya made AJiiin Indro jaghdm) ; ii. 19, 2 {asya 7nanddno madhvo 
vajrahastah ahim Lidro armiyUa'di vi nrikhat)\ Ti. 47, 1, 2; x. 112, 1 
{Tndra piha pratiMmafli, mtasya , . . . | harfthasva hafUave ^ura SatrUn ),— 
India hurries off, escorted by troops of Mariits, and soinotimea attended 
by his faithful comrade Vishnu (i. 22, 19, Indrasya yujyo sakfid); 

sicbhaspati Iftdram karmam dvaiam | iS. ptUrmi iva pitardA<Hvim ubha Indra dvathuh 
kdvyair da/hmmkhih | yat surnmam vi apibafy tiitcktbhih sarasiuiti tvn mogh^xvann 
ahhhhnifk.) A story is told by the coramoutfitor on the Yaj. Satih. x. 33, to explain 
these lines. Namuchi, it seems, was a friend of Indra; and taking advantage of his 
friend’s confidence, he drank up Indra’s strength along with a draught of wine and 
aoma. Indra then told the Asvius and Sarasvatl that Nanvachi had drunk np his 
strength. Tho Arfnns and Sarasvati, in consoquonoe, gave Indra a thunderbolt in 
the form of foam, with which ho smote of the head of Namuchi. The Aiivina then 
drank tbo soma, mixed with hlood and wine, from tho belly of Namuchi, and trans¬ 
ferred it pure to Indra; and by transferring it they delivered Indra. Tho story is 
taken from tho S'atapatha Brilhmana xii. 7, 3,1 if. (p. 934 Weber’s cd.) and is tho 
original version of those adduced by me elsewhere (Vol. IV. 222 and 120), As given 
in the Brrihmana, it runs thus: The Asura Namuchi carried off Iiidra's strength 
(^indriyA)y the oseenoc of rood, and tho drauglit of soma, together with wine. He 
(Indra) hastened to the Asvins and SarasvatT, and said, * I hare sworn to Namuchi, I 
will neither slay thee by day or by night; neither with club, nor mtli l)ow ; neither 
with the palm of my hand {prithena)^ nor mth list; neither with dry, nor with moist; 
and he has carried off* that (strength, etc.) of mine ;*^viU ye recover it for me ? * They 
answered: Lcj ns have a share in it, and we will recover it.* India replied: ' It 
shall be common to us all; recover it therefore.* Then the Asvins and Sai’asvatT 
anointed the thunderbolt with the foam of the waters, saying, ‘It is neither dry nor 
nioiat.’* With that Indra struck off tho heatl of Namuchi, when night was passing 
into dawn, and the sun had not yet risen, when (as he siiid) ‘ it was neither day nor 
night.' . . ,. When bis head had been cut off, the soma remained mixed with blood; 
and they loathed it. But having perceived this draught of the two somas, according 
to the text, ‘ King Soma, when poured out, is nectar,* they with this made the other 
mixed fluid palatable, and swallowed it** {Indrasya indriyam atma&ya rasam 
satnasya bAaksham surayd dauro Namuthir akarat^ so *sv%nau eJut sar<matlm cha 
upodhdvai ^^aepdno ^mi Namuc?uiye nn tvU divd m mkUim hatuini na dandetia na 
dhanvam mprithma m muah^irid m susAkena m driircm atha ine idam ahZirshlt j 
idam nw qJihirshntAa** iti J te 'bruvann ^*astu no 'trdpy atiia dhardvM^* Hi | aaha 
na ctad atha d/tarata** ity abravld iti j tdv aavinau cha &araavatl cha apdmphenam 
vajram asinehan sashho na drdrah** iti | tana Indro Nammun' aswtnaya 
vyush^dyiim rdtrau anudiU dditye ^*na diva na naktam ” iti diyah udaodsayat | . . , 
tasya dlrsh nfuf chhinne lohita^miaraff. some Uishfhat | tasfnad abUhattania | t$ etad 
andhasor vipdnam apadyan *^somo raja *mriiam stUah}** iti Una eruon svadayitvd 
dimann adadhata j See also S'atap. Br. xii. 7, 1, 10, and xii. 8, 3, 1, quoted by the 
Commentator on Vaj. S. 19, 12, where it is said that “the gods instituted a remedial 
sacrifice; the Aivina were the phy.^ioians, and so also was Sarasvatl with speech; 
tliey imported strength to Indra ’* devdh ynjnam atanvuta bJmhajam bhuhajd *dvind | 
vdcKd sarasiatx hhiahag Indrdya indriyani dadhaU*h), See also verses 15, 18, ,34, 
80-83, 88^-90, 93, 95; and section 20, 56-09, 73-76, 90, 







i, 85, 7*’^ {Vuhnur y*xd ha dvad vfishanam madachjntam\ iy. 18, 11 
(quoted above p. 78 f,) \ vi. 20, 2 [ahim yad vrUtram ajpo voi'rivummm 
hmn fijuhin Viahnund mchdmh^) \ viii. 89, 12 {Sahhe Fishno vitamin 
vikrammva JJyaur dehi lokaih vajrdya vuhkahhe | handva vrittram ityddi),^"^^ 
vii. 99, 4, 5 {Indrd-^vuhnU dfimhiUih 8'amhara$ya navn puro navatwi 
cha inathishtam)^ to encounter the hostile powers in the atmosphere 
who malevolently shut up the watery treasures in the clouds. These 
demons of di'ought, called by a variety of names, as Vfittra,^'^® Ahi, 

Benfey, however, refers this pussage, 1. So, 7, not to Indra, but to the soma. 

Compare 1. 156, 6 j vi. 17, U; viii. 12, 27 ; viii. 66, 10; x, 113, 2, in wliich 
paijsages (as well as in separate hymns, i. 165; vi. 69), Xudra and Vishnu aro 
connected. The S'ataputha Brahmana has the following story about Indra and 
Vishnu, V, 5, 6, 1 ff:— Formerly Vrittra had within him all the llik, Yajiah and 
Samnu verses. liidra was anxious to discharge a thunderbolt at him (2), and said to 
Visbtju: will shoot a thunderbolt at Vrittra; follow after mo.* * So be it,’ said 

Vishnu, * I will follow thco ; smite him.’ Indra then aimed a thunderbolt at Vrittra, 
who was alarmed at it, and said (3), * I have this (source of) strength; lot me give 
it up to thee ; but do not smite me/ So he gave him the Yajush verses. Indra 
then aimed a second thunderbolt at him (1), when he wiid, < 1 have this (.source of) 
strongt.'i; let me give it up to thee; but do not smite me.* So he gave the Hik 
verses. Indra then aimed a third thunderbolt at him (6), when ho said, J have this 
(source of) strength ; let mo give it up to thee ; but do not smite me/ So he gave 

him the Simau vcr8<i8.(7) Indra lifted up the thunderbolt ; Vishnu followed 

him.” (Fftiin ha vai Ham agre mrvam a/ta yad ficho yad yqjuthshi yat snmuni ( 
iasmai Trulro vajram prajihtrshat | 2. sa ha Vtshnum uvacha Vfiiirdya vai 
vajram prahari%hydmi j anu ma t%sh\ha»va'* iti ( iti ha Viahnur uvacha 

anu tva athaaye prahara ” iVi | taamai Indra rajran udyayama \ sa a<lyatdd rajrad 
Vrittra hibhayanchuk'dra | 3. sa ha uvdeha asti vai idam viryam | tadnu teprayachh^ 
dni I nid ‘u me prahdrsAir** iti ) tamai yajumshi prayachhat | tamai dvitlyam ud^ 
yaydina | sa ku uvdcfM asti vai Ham viryum tad nu te prayachhdni j tnd tts fne 
prMrshir" iti | tasmai fichah prdyaehhat | tasmai tfitlyam vdyaydma | 5. [sa ha 
uvaclui] **asti vai Ham vlrynm | tad nu te prayachhdni | md iu me praharahlr ’’ iti | 
tasmai mmnni prdyaehhat j 7. . • Indra hi vajram udayachhad Vishnur anvatish^ 
thata^ There is a similar story in tlie Taitt. Sanh. vi. 5, I, 1. Agni is iu several 
places (i. 109, 5, 7, 8 ; iii. 12, 4, 6 ; x. 65, 2) associated with Indra as a thunderer, a 
destroyer of Vfittni, and an overthrower of cities. Vanina, too, is in one place 
(iv. 41, 4) joined with Indra as a thunderer. 

Vfittra’s mother Dunn also was, along with her son, slain by Indra, and when 
slaughtered lay over him, like a cow over her calf (i. 32, 9, niehdvayiih nhhavad Vpittru^ 
pHrd Indra asydh ava vadhar jabhdra | uttard sur adharah puttrah dsJd Ddnvh saye 
sahavatsd tut dhsnuh). Seven Dunns aro mentioned in R.V, x. 120, 6 ( = Ninikta, xi. 
21) tt dar.shatc s'avasa sapta Ddnun | “He (leaves by his foi*co the seven Dauus.” 
Rotb, in his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 150, remarks on this passage : Seven is 
an indefinite number applied to the demoms of the aii* and clouds, who appear under 
the manifold names ut’ Namuchi, Kuyava, S'ushna, S'ambara, Varchiii, etc., the 
Dunus or Dunavas, to whom in i. 32, 9, a mother called DOnu is assigned,’* The 
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S'u8lina, ifamuchi, Piprii, S'umbara, IFranu, etc., etc. (i. i 21, 9, 10; 
ii. 14, 4 ff.; viii. 32, 2, 3), armed, on their side also, with every 
variety of celestial artillery (i. 32, 13, na asmai vidi/id na tmyatuh 
skhcdha na yum miham ahirad krUdamm aitexapt, but in vain, 

to resist the onset of the gods.^'® Heaven and earth quako with 
affright at the crash of Indra’s thunder, i. 80, 11 {ime chU tava man- 
yavc vepete bhiyasd mahl | yad Indra vajrinn ojasd VriUram manUvdn 
a/vadhxh | 14. ahkuhfane U adrivo yat athah jagdt charejaU)) ii. 11, 9 
{arejeturh rodaai hhiydne hanikradato vrishno aaya vajrdt | 10. arorand 
vrishno aaya mjralC) ; vi. 17, 9 {adha dyaus chit to apa sd nu tajrad dvitd 
^namad Ihiyasd avaaya manyoh)^ and even Tvtvshtfi himself, who forged 
the bolts, tr(3mbles at the manifestation of their wielder’s anger, i. 80, 
14 ( Tvaahtu chit tava manyave Indra vcvijyate hhiyo). The onemics of 
Indra are speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of his iron 
sliafts, i. 32, 6 {ahan VriUram vriUrataram vyamiam Indro vafrt na mahatd 
mdhena | akandhdihaiva hiUsena vivriknu ahih iayate upaprik pritkivyuh)^ 
i. 67, 6; i. Gl, 10; ii, 19, 3; x. 89, 7 {jaghdna VriUram svadhitir 
vanem), and oven by their very sound, vi. 27, 4 {etat tyat te indriyam 
acheti yendvadhir varaiikliasya hahah | vajrasya yat te nihatasya sushmdt 
svandt chid Indra paramo daddra)\ viii. 6, 13 {yad asya many ter adhva- 
n~id vi vrittram parvaso rujan | apah m)nudram airayat). The waters, 
released from their imprisonment, descend in torrents to the earth, fill 
all the rivers, and roll along to the ocean, i. 32, 2 {vdSrdh iva dhenavah 
ayandamdndh anjak samudram ava jaymur ilpah | 12. avdsrijah sarttave 
sapta sindhiin)) i. 57, 6; i. 61, 10; i. 103, 2 {vajrena hatvd nir apak 
aasarja)] ii. 11, 2; ii. 12, 12; ii. 14, 2; ii. 16, 3 {vqjrcna khdni 
atrinad^ 7iadJndm) ] ii. 19, 3 {Indro arno apdm prairayad Ahihd^ohka 
aamudrani)] iii. 32, 6; iv. 17, 1; v. 32, 1 {adardar utsmi af^rijo vi 
khdni tvam arnavdn hadbadhdnan aramndh | mahd7itam Jndra po.rvatarii 
vi yad vah arijo vi dharuh ava Ldnavam han)] vi. 30, 4; viii. 65, 3; 


S'atap. Br, i. 6, 4, 18, says that InJra is tho srm and Vyittra the raoon {tad vai esha 
evp Indro yah €sh<r. tapati \ atha esha eva vritfro yat chandramiib). 

HT Sayana understands this lino of tho lightnings, etc., fashioiied by Vrittra’s 
magical power to destroy Indra {Indram nishMhum VpiUro ynn vidyud’-adm mdyayCi 
ninnitavnn te sat've 'py enam niski'ddhim usaktuh). 

Vrittra is said, in ii. 30, 3 (according to Say ana’s explanation of the line), to 
have ntshed upon Indra, clothed in a cloud, but t ) have been overcome {miham 
vamnah upa hi im adudrot). 
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X. 183, 2. The gloom which had overspread the sky is dispersed, and 
the 8UQ is restored to his position in the heavens (i. 32, 4; i. 51, 4, 
VfittrafTi yad Ind/i'a iava^Ci avadhlr Alum ad it suryam divi drohayo 
dn^e ) , i. 52, 8 {dyaclihathdh hdhvor vajram dyamm adhilrayo divi d 
suryam driSe); ii. 19, 3. Constant allusions to these elemental con¬ 
flicts occur in nearly every part of the Tiig-veda (i. 4, 8; i. 32, 1 fll; 
i. 52, 2 ff.; i. 54, 4 IF. ; i. 80, 1 ft’.; i. 103, 2 fl.; ii. 11, 5 ff. ; v. 32, 
1 ft’.; X, 89, 7; x. 113, 6), and the descriptions are somotimos cm- 
hcllished with a certain variety of imagery. The clouds are repre¬ 
sented US mountains, or as cities or fortresses of the Asuras, ii. 14, 6 
{ydli iatam S'amharasya puro hibheda aimanU iva pxLrvlh ); viii. 17, 14 
{hhettu purdm iahatlndm)', viii. 87, 6 {tvam M hhatindm Indra darttu 
pxirum an), wliich are variously characterized as the autumnal (purah 
Sdradlh, i. 131, 4,* vi. 20, 10), the moving oharuhmam, viii. 1, 

28), and the iron {dyasih, ii. 20, 8) or stono-huilt (iv. 30, 20, satam 
aimanmayindm purdm Indro vydsyat | Divoddsdya dMush-e) cities of 
the Afluraa (or atmospheric demons), which Indra ovortlirows (i. 51, 5 ; 
i. G3, V; i. 103, 3,* i. 130, 7; i. 174, 8; ii. 19, 6; ii. 20, 7; iii. 12, 
6; iv. 26, 3; iv. 30, 13; viii, 82, 2; x. 89, 7). Ho casts down his 
enemies when ho discovers them on the aerial mountains (i. 32, 2, 
ahann Ahim parvnte Hsriydmm) ; i. 130, 7 {Atithigvdya S'amharam 
girer uyro avdtirat); ii. 12, 11 {Tah S^amharam panateshu ksMyanimh 
cJiatvnrmhjdm ^aradi anvavindal ); iv. 30, 14 {uta ddsam kaulitaram 
Irihatah parvatdd adhi | avdhanu Indrah S*amharavn ); vi. 26, 5; or 
hurls them back when they attempt to scale the heavens (ii. 12, 12 
yo Raxihijiamjisphiradvajra^bdhur dyam droha7itam)\ viii. H, 14 (//?aya- 
hhir utmripftaia/i Indro dyum nrurukskatah ( ava dtmjUn adhnnuthdli). 
One of them he crushes under his foot, 1, 51, 6 (Arhudum m kramlh 
padd), or pierces with ice, viii. 32, 26 {himena avidhyad Arhudam), 
He strikes off the head of ISTamuchi with the foam of the waters,*®’ 

Sayana undpr^taiwD the last words to mean that Indra freed the sun which had 
been hidden by V'fitlra (Vrittrtm dvritatn Hhryam tasmad vrith itd <vnuntucha//). In 
i. 32, 4, and ii. 15), 3, Indra is said to have generated the sun; which itiny refer to 
an nctual creation, and not to a mere bringing into view. In x. 89, 2, Indra seems 
to be identified with the sun («a surynh\ and to have destroyed the black darkness by 
his light (krhhnd tamdih si ivishf/d Jay hand). 

'60 Possibly these may he ordinary terrestrial cities; and the same may be the case 
in regard to the cities alluded to in some of the texts next to be cited. 

'61 Soo above, in a preceding note. 
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viii. 14, 13 {apdm phenena namtioheh Or ah Tndra 'itdavarf^^ayak). One of 
lii8 opponents, Tirana, is described as a monster, with ninety-nine arms, 
ii. 14, 4 {yah Uranam jaghuna nma chahhdmam navatm cha haJiun)\ 
and another as having three heads and six eyes, x. 99, 6 {na id ddsam 
tuviravam patir dan shalahhain trUirshdmm damanyat)^ 

The growth of ranch of the imagciy thus described is perfectly 
natural, and easily intelligible, particularly to persona who have lived 
in India, and witnessed the phenomena of the seasons in that country. 
At the close of the long hot weather, when every one ia longing for 
rain to moisten the earth and cool the atmosphere, it is often extremely 
tantalizing to see the clouds collecting and floating across the sky day 
after day without discharging their contents.^*^" And in the early ages 
when the Vedic hymns Avere composed, it was an idea quite in conso¬ 
nance ^vith the other general conceptions which their authors enter¬ 
tained, to imagine that some malignant influence was at work in the 
atmosphere to prevent the hill of the showers, of which their parched 
flelds stood so much in need. It was but a step farther to personify 
both this hostile power and the beneficent agency by which it was at 
length overcome. Indra is thus at once a terrible warrior and a 
gracious friend, a god whose shafts deal destruction to his enemies, 
while they bring deliverance and prosperity to his worshippers. The 
phenomena of thunder and lightning almost inevitably suggest the 
idea of a conflict between opposing forces; even we ourselves, in our 
more prosaic age, often speak of the war or strife of the elements. The 
other appearances of the sky, too, would aftbrd abundant materials for 
poetical imagery. The worshipper would at one time transform the 
fantastic shapes of the clouds into the chariots and horses of his god, 
and at another time would seem to perceive in their piled-up masses 
the cities and castles which ho was advancing to overthrow. 


(5) Indra greabim. 

In numerous places of the Eig-veda, the highest divine functions 
and attributes are ascribed to Indra. A collection of the most striking 

In viii. 6, 1, Iudi*a i.s compared to, ond therefore distinguished from, Paqanya, 
the rain-god {mahan Indro yah ojasa Parjanyo vfish(imdn iva | 8to?nair Vatsasya 
vavridhe). In viii. 82, 1, 4, he is identified with SQryn, the Sun. 

Compare Psiilm 104, 3; Isaiah 19, 1; Daniel 7, 13 i Matth, 24, 30; 26, 04; 
Habakkuk 3, 8; Br4al, Heroulc et Caous, 171 f. 
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of these passogos will be found ih the 4th vol. of tliis work, pp. 85*-94. 
I subjoin some additional texts: 

i. 61, 14. Astja. id u hhiya girayni cha drilMh dtjavd did hhuma 
jamufm tujete | ‘‘Through fear of him when he is born, the stable 
mountains, and heaven and earth, are agitated,” 

i' 100, 1. maho divah >priihmjai cha mnrap | . . . , 15. JYd 

yiwja devah demtd na martiah Cipa^ okana iavdso antam dpuh | “The 
monarch of the great heaven and of the earth .... 15. of whoso might 
neither gods by their divine insigld, nor men, nor waters have attained 
the limit.” 

i. 101, 5. Yo vUva&ya jagatah prdmtM paiih | “Ho (Indra) who is 
the lord of the whole moving and breathing (world),” etc. 

i. 165, 9. Anuttam a te maghavan nahir nu na tvdvdn adi d^vatd 
vidanah [ najdyamano naiate mjaio ydni karuhyd krinuhi pravpddha | 
“There is nothing unconquerod by thee ; no one like thee is known 
among the gods. N^o one to ho bom, or yet ))orn, can rival thee. Do, 
great god, whatever thou wiliest do.” (Compare iv. l&, 4.) 

i. 173, 6. Pra yad itthd mahind nrihhyo asH aram rodasl kakihye na 
asimi I “ Since Indra is so superior to men, heaven and earth do not 
siifhce for his giidle,” etc. 

ii. 17, 5. Sa prackindn parvatan drifhhad ojasd adharadfinam akarod 
apidm apah | adhdrayat prithivhh vuhadhCiyamm aatabhndd mdyayd 
dyam avasramh | “He has settled the ancient mountains by his might; 
be has directed downwards the action of the waters. He has supported 
the earth, the universal ntu’se. By his skill he has propped up the 
sky from fulling.” 

iii. 30, 5 (quoted above, p. 30). “ When thou, 0 Maghavan, didst 
grasp oven these two boundless worlds, they were but a handful to 
thee.” 

iii. 34, 2. Indra hhitinum ad mdnmhinam visam daiv^nam ad 
vaydvfl | “Didra, thou art the leader of the human races, and of the 
divine people. *7. Yudhendro mahnd variva^ chakdra devebhyah | “In 
battle and by his power bo has acquired wealth for the gods.” 

iii. 46, 2. Uko mkmya hhuvarmya ruja | 3. Pra mdtrahkih ririche 
rochamdnah pra devehhir 'vUvato apratltah | pra majmand divaJ^ Indrah 

See Benfey’s Translation in Orient and Occident ii. 618 . 

Compare Isaiah il, 12. 
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prithhyuh pra uror maho antarihhad hjtsM | “ Thoa, who alone art 

tbo king 01 the whole world, etc.3- Indra luminous, has 

surpaBscd all measures ; in every respect unequalled, he has surpassed 
the gods; the impetuous deity has surpassed in greatness the heaven 
and tho earth, and the broad and vast atmosphere.” 

iv. 17, 2. ivMo janiman ryata Bijmh rejad Bhumir hhtyasa 

avaaija manyol | “At tho birth of thee, the glorious one, the^heaven 
trembled, and the earth, through fear of thy wrath,” etc. (Compare 
iv. 22, 3, 4). 

iv. 18, 4. NM nu aaya pratimanam aati antar jfiteahu uta yejamtvah | 
“He has no parallel among those bom. or who are to bo bom.” 

T. 30, 5. Ba/ro yat tmm pat-amah ajanishlhiih paravatt kulyam nama 
iibhrat I atas chid Indrud abhayanta dmih | “ When thou wort bom, 
tho highest and supreme, bearing a name renowned afar, the gods wore 
then afraid of Indra/’ etc. 

V. 4'2, 6. Mamtvato apratltasya jishnor ajuryatah pm hravoMa hri- 
Uni i na te p-Urve maglmmn na apardao na mryaih nutanah kai chana 
apa I “Let us doolaro the deeds of the unrivalled, victorious, undecay- 
ing god, who is attended by the Maruts. Neither have f^^mer^ nor 
later (beings), nor has any recent (being) attained to thy valour.” 

vi. 24, 8. Wit vilavc namatc na athiruya na iardhate daayiijutaya 
stavdn \ ajruh Indrasya girayai eUd r^hvah gambhlra chid bhavaU 
gadham aamai \ “When lauded, he does not bow before the strong, 
nor the firm, nor tho presumptuous, impelled by the Da.syu. .Moun¬ 
tains, though lofty, are plains to Indra, and in that which is deep ho 

finds a bottom.” Compare viii. 82, 10. 

vi. 30,1, quoted above,p. 30f. “Indrahas surpassed the heaven and 
the earth. The two worlds are but equal to tho half of him.” (Comp. 
X. 119, 7.) 

vi. 30, 5. 'bhavo jagatas charsJianindtn sdkam sUryam janayan 
dyCon uahusam | “Thou hast become tho king of things moving, and of 
men, generating at once the Snn, the Heaven, the .DaWn.” (Compaie 
ui. 49, 4.) 

viii. 6, 15. M dguva/t Indram ojaad na antankahunt vajrmam | na 

In viii. 70 .1, it is said that India, like a terrific bull, cannot bo stopped cither 
by gods or men when bo wishes to be generous (m tva aura (keSfy na marttaso dihan- 
tarn I bhlmatii m gain 'i.'arayante). 
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ri vyucJianta Ih^mayak | *^!NQither heavens, nor atmospheres, nor 
earths, have equalled Indra the thunderor in might/’ 
viii. 12, 30. YadB. suryam mnum divi Mcram jyotir adhdrayah | ad 
it to viivd hhivana,ni yemire | ^♦Thon thou (Indra) didst place yonder 
sun a brilliant light in the sky, then all worlds submitted to thee.” 
(Compare vi. 30, 2.) 

viii. 14, 9. Indrma rochmid dim drilhdni driihhitdni cha | sthirdni 
na parcLThude \ By Indra the lights of the sky have been fixed and 
established. Those which are established he has not removed,’’ 

viii.. 15, 2. Yasya dmharhaso hrihat saho dadhdra rodaai j girtn ajrdn 
apah svar vruliatvand | which mighty god the great vigour sup¬ 
ported the two worlds, the mountains, plains, waters, and heavens.” 

viii. 51.7. Viive te Indra viryaifi devdh anu kratnih daduh ! All 
the gods, Indra, yield to thee in vigour and strength.” 

viii, 78, 2. Devaa U Indra aakhydya yemire \ ‘‘The gods, o Indra, 
sought after thy friendship.” (Coni^mrc viii. 87, 3.) 

viii. 82, 5. Ya(l vd pravriddha satpate marai^^ iti manyasa 1 
uto tai satyam it tarn | “ That which thou, o powerful lord of the 
good, expectost, *I shall not die,’ proves true,” (Compare x. 86, 11, 
c)noted above, p. 82.) 

viii. 85, 4. Manye tvO, yayniyam yajyiiydnwm manye tvd ohyavmam 
achyutdndm | manye tvd aatvandm Indra katum manye fvd mahalham 
clumhanindm | .... 6. Tain u 8h(avdma yah imd jnjdna viivd jdtdni 
avardni asmdt | . . . . 9. Anayndhdao asurdh adevdi chakrena tan apa 
vapa rijukin | ^^I regard thee, Indra, as the most adorable of the 
adorable, the caster down of the unshaken,''^'’ the most distinguished 

of living things, the chief of beings.6, Let us praise this Indra 

who produced these (worlds): all beings are inferior (or subsequent) to 

him. 9. The Asnras are without weapons and are no gods: 

sweep them away with thy wheel.” (Compare vi. 18, 10), where he is 
said to consume the Eakshases with his bolt as fire a dry forest: 
Agnir na imhkairi vmiam Indra hetl raksho ni dhakshi aianir na hhlmdi), 
viii. 86, 14. Tvad visvdni hhuvaatdni vajrin dyuva rejete prithivi cha 
hhuhd I ‘‘All Avorlds, thundorcr, both heaven and earth, tremble 
through fear of thee.” 

X. 44, 8. Girin ajrdn rejamdndn alhdrayad Tyauh krandad anta- 

The Maruts are said to have the samo power (i. 64, 3). 
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rihhdni kopayat | He Bustaiued the quaking moxuitains and plains: 
the sky resounded; be shook the atmosphere/’ etc. (Compare ii. 12, 2.) 

x. 54, 1. Tam 8U te kirtUm maghman mahitvd gat tvd hhJte rodasl 
ahmyetCim | prCivo devun .... 2. Yml mharas tanvd mvndkclno haldni 
fndra 2>rahruviino janeshu | mdyu it sd te ydni yuddhani dhur na adga 
iairam na purd vivitse | 3. Kah u nu to mahmanah smnmga mmat 
2 }ilrvc rishago antam dpuh ( yad mdtaram cha pitaram cha sdkam ajana- 
yathde imvdh svdydh I 6, Yo adadhaj jyoUshi jyotir antar yo asrigad 
madhunCi earn madhunl | (I celebrate), Maghnvan, thy glory in that 
through thy greatness the territied -worlds invoked thee* Thou didst 

deliver the gods, etc.2. *When thou didst march on increasing 

in thy jnagnitude, proclaiming thy strength amongst men, thy combats 
wliich they describe were (the proofs of) thy power; neither now nor 
before dost thou know of any enemy. 3. Which of all the seers before 
us have found out the end of all thy greatness ? seeing that thou didst 
produce at once the father and the mother (heaven and earth)^®® from 
thine own body. 6. He placed light in light, and imparted to sweet 
things their sweetness.” 

X. 89, 4. Yo akeheneva cliakriyd Sachlhhir vnhvak tmtamlha prithkin 
uta dyum j 10. Lidro divah Indralg lie prithivydh Indro apdm Indrah it 
parmtdiidm | (Indra) who by his powers holds asunder Heaven and 
Eiuth, as the two wheels of a chariot are kept apart by the axle. 
Indra rules over the sky, Indra rules over the earth, Indra rules 
over the waters, and Indra rules over the mountains,” etc. 

X. 102, 12. Tvu'fii viioasya jagatai ohahlmr Indrd^i chakshushak | 

Thou, Indra, art the eye of all moving things that see.” 

X. 138, 6. Ildsdm mdhdnam ad^tdhah adhi dyavi Uayd vihhinnam 
hliarati pradhim pita | *‘Thou (Indra) hast ordained the (course of the) 
months in the heaven : the father (the sky) has a circumference divided 
by thee.” 

In some places (iv. 19, 2 ; iv. 21, 10) Indra is called samrdti or uni¬ 
versal monarch, in other places (iii. 46, 1; iii. 49, 2; vii. 82, 2 ; viii. 
12, 14) svaruti a Belf-dependent sovereign. In viii. 6, 41, he is 
called ** an ancient rishi, ruling alone by his might ” {ruhir hi pHr^ 
vajdh asi ekah Udnah ojasd). In i. 174, 1 • viii. 79, 6, he is designated 
as asura, the divine.” 


See above p. 30. 
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The preceding passages aflPord a fair specimen of the language in 
which India is most coranionly celebrated in the liynins. It will be 
observed that the uttributes which are ascribed to him are chiefly those 
of physical superiority, and of domiiiiou over the external world. In 
fact he is not generally represented as possessing the spiritual elevation 
and moral grandeur with which VaruQa is ao often invested. 

(6) Indra'H relations xailh his worshippers. 

There are, however, many passages in which Indra^s close relations 
with his worshippers arc described, and a few in wliich an ethical 
character is attributed to him. Taith in him is confessed, or enjoined 
in the folloTvung texts: 

i. 55, 6 . Adha ohana irad dadkati tvishlmate Indrdya vajram nigha- 
nighmU mdham [ Men have faith in the fiery Indra when he hurls 
again and again his destroying thunderbolt.” 

i. 102, 2. Asms surga-chandramasa ahkichahshe iraddhe haw Indra 
charato vitariuram | Sun and moon move alternately, o Indra, that 
we may behold, and have faith.” 

i. 103. 5, Tad asija idam paiyata bhuri pushfam irad Indrmya dkat- 
tana vtryaya | Behold this his great abundance, and have faith in the 
prowess of Indra.” 

i, 104, 6. Ma antardm hlmjam d ririsho nah h'addhitafh te mahate 
indriydya | 7. Adha manye hat ie asmai adhdyi vrishd chodasva mahate 
dhanaya | ‘*6. Do not injure our future production: we have put 
faith in thy gi’cat power. 7. I surely believe tliat faith has been 
reposed in thee : vigorous god, advance us to great wealth.” 

i. 108, 6 . Tad ahravam p'atlmnam vdm vrindno ay am somo asurair 
no vihavyah | turn satydm haddham ahhi d hi ydiam atlia somasya piha- 
taiii sntasya [ Since I said at first, when sapplicating you twain 
(Indi’a and Agni) * this soma is to be offered by us for the divine 
beings; ’ come now, in consideration of this true faith, and drink the 
poured-out soma.” 

In vi. 28, 5, the poet says: Lmxh yah gdvah sa jandsak Indrah 
ichhdmi id hpida rnanasd chid Indr am j These cows, o men, are 
Indra : I desiro Indra with my heart and soul.” 

In ix. 113, 2, truth, faith, and austere-fervour are enjoined on the 
iw See Bonfey’s Translation and note, Orient und Occident, iii. 142. 
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worshipper *. f'iiavdhena ^aiycnci iTCiddhciipd tupMd suUih IndrCiyd Indo 
^arurava 1 “ Poured out with holy words, with truth, with faith, with 
austere-fervour, o Somu, flow for Indra.’^ 

X. 160, 3. Yah xdatet ymnasd* somani mmai sarvah'idd devahdmah 
sunoti I na (fdh Indras tasya paradadedi ityddi j ^Mndra does not 
abandon the cattle of the man who loves the gods, and with a longing 
soul and with all his heart pours out libations of soma-juico/' 

And the reality of his existence and power is asserted in opposition 
to faithless or sceptical doubts in the following; 

ii. 12, 5. Tam mna pricdianfi kuha seti yhoram xita im dhur na esho 
asti iti emm ( so ary ah pnshtxr vijah iva dmmdii irad asmat dkatta 
sa jandsah Indrah | That dreadful being, of whom they ask ‘ where 
is he,^ and of whom they say 4ie is not’ [or, Hhis is not he’], he 
carries away the wealth of the foe, as a gamester the stakes; put iaith 
in him, he, o men, is ludra.” 

vi. 18, 3. Asti svid mi viryam tat U Indra na svid asti tad ptuthCi vi 
vockah I 4. Sad id hi U iimjatasya manyo sahah saliisldha | ‘^8. Does 
that prowess belong to thee, Indra, or docs it not? tell us truly. <1. 
!l'hy strength, o thou strongest of beings, who art great by nature, is 
really existing.” 

viii. 89, 8. Pr« su stomam hharata vdjayantah Indraxja satyam yadi 
satyam asti | ^^na Indro asti^^ iti nemah u tvah aka kah tin dadarsa kam 
ahhi siavumit | 4. ayam asxni jaritah 2 >ahja meha vihd jdtdni ahhi asmi 
mahnd | “3. Present to Indra a hymn soliciting food, a true hymn, if 
he truly exists. ‘ Indra does not exist,’ says some one; ‘ who has seen 
him ? whom shall we praise ?’ 4. M am here, o worshipper’ (exclaims 
Indra); ^behold me here. I surpass all creatures in greatness.’ ” 

Indra is the friend, and even the brother, of his present worshippen*, 
as lie was the friend of their forefathers, ii. 18, 3 ; ii. 20, 3; iil t53, 6 
(a cha yrihi Indra bhrutah, ^'come, brother Indra”); iv. 17, 18; ir. 23, 
6; vi. 18, {prainam sakhyam, ‘^ancient friendship”); vi. 21, 5 {idci 
hi to rmshatah piirdjrlh praindsah dsnh purukrit sakhdyah^ for now 
men resort to thee continually, and the ancients born of old were thy 
friends”)'^’ ; 8 (tram hi dpih pradivi pitrinCun Sasvad hahhdtha | 


•90 The words vijah iva aro explained by Suyana as = mt^^ejakah eva mw, “ being a 
vexer.” 

'91 See the 3rd vol. of this work, p. 221. The passage is diflorontly rendered by 
Bonfey, Gloss, to S. V. p. 76, col. 1. 
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^*Por thou wast alwayft a friend of our fathers”); vi. 45, 1, 7; 



11 {^Yamja U mldu sakhjam svudvi pranUik | “Thou whose friend¬ 
ship is sweet and sweet thy guidance”); viii. 81, 33; viii. 82, 3; 


2, 1 f. ; X. 23, 7 {mci kir nah em 


viii. 86, 7 ; viii. 89, 2 ; 


sakhyd vi yaushns tdva clici Iwlrot V^tnadfisyd cJia rislieh [ “ Xict not 
these friendly relations of ours, of thee, o Indra, and the rishi 
Yimada, ho dissolved”); x. 42, 11 {Tmlrak purastad iita madhyato mh 
aahha sahhihhjo varivah krinotu | “ Aluy Indra, a friend, grant riches 
to us his friends hefore and in. the iividdlo ”). lie chooses for his in- 
tinxate the man who presents offerings, but desires no friendship with 
him who offers no libations (x. 42, 4 : Aira yiijam krimde yo haviahman 
na (isu7ivat(l aahhyddi vash^i ^unck). Ho is roininded that ho has fi’iends 
while his adorers are frieaidless (viii. 21,4: Vi\y(tm hi tvd hundhunian- 
tarn alandhavo viprflmh Indra yemtMa). Ho is not only a friend, but 
a father, and the most fatherly of fathers (iv. 17, 17 : Sukhu pita 
pitritamah piMndm)* As such ho is invoked by racn (x. 48, 1 : Milm 
havante pitarain na juntdvnh | Compiire 1, 104, 9, and vii. 32, 3, 20). 
lie is both father and mother (viii. 87, 11 : Toam hi nah pita vaso 
tvam muta kdakrato hahlvlvitha | compare viii. 1, 6). In one place 
(viii. 81, 32) tho adding peet exclaim.? : “ Tbou art ours and we 
are thine” {tvam asmahau tava smasi). He is the helper of the poor 
(viii. 09, 3 : radhra-chodanam) ; tho only helper to whom his wor¬ 
shipper has recourse (ibid. I: na Id any am halCi liar am imrddarani). 
Ho alone among the gods has a love for mortals (vii. 23, 5 : eko devatru 
dayase hi martyan)^ and is their helper (i. 84, 19 : na ivad anyo ntayha- 
vann aati mardita Indra hravlmi te vaohah j viii. 55, 13 : na hi ivad 
anyah puTuhUta kaschana maghavann aati mardita) ; idl men share in 
his benefits (viii. 54, 7 *. yat chid hi sa^vatadi asi Itidia sCidhOianaa 
tvam). Ho is the deliverer and the advocate (or comforter) of his 
servants (viii. 85, 20: sa pravita maghavu no ^dhivakta)^ and their 
strength (vii. 31, 5 : tve api kratur mama). He is a wall of defence 
(viii. 69, 7 : Indra drihyasva pur asi). His friend is never slain or con¬ 
quered (x. 152, 1 : na yasya hanyate sakhd na jlyate kada chana).^^'^ 

182 The same is said of Mitra, iii. 69, 2, and of tho Maruts, v. 64, 7. Compare vii. 
20, 6; vii. 32, 14; viii. 10,6 ; viii. 62, 11. In viii. 60, 4, he is prayed to guard 
his worshipper’s chariot, and to bmig it forward from the rear into the vau {Indra 
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His powerful arms are resorted to for protection (vi. 47, 8 : risKva te 
Indra sthariraBya hdhu upa steydma hrand IpJiantd). He is invoked 
as a iniglity protector and deliverer easy to bo entreated (ibid. 11 : 
trCitdram Indram avitdram Ind/ram have have Buhavaffi i^urayn Indram). 
The worshippers assume that Indra, though far off, is not afflicted with 
deafness, hut hears distinctly their invocations (viii. 45, 17 : %ita tvd 
ahadhiram vayafk hrniha/rnam Bantam Utaye | durad iva havdmahe). His 
right hand is grasped by suppliants for riches (x. 47, 1: Jagxihlima 
U dakshinam Indra hastaffi msuyavo vast^jyate vaBunum). The loving 
praises of his worshippers, uttered from the soul, proceed to him as 
messengers, and touch his heart (x. 47, 7: vantvdno mama duiusah 
Indram BfomCd charanti sumatir iydndh | hridisprdo manam vnehyamd- 
ndh). The imploring poet with his hymn seizes the shirts of the 
god’s robe, as a son his father’s (iii. 63, 2: pitnr na ptitrah sicham 
drahhe te Indra svddMfhayd gird iacMvah), He is claspc^d by Iho 
ardent hymns of his yotarios as a husband is embraced by his loving 
wives (i. 62, 11: na patnlr idattr usantam spf'dmti tvd mva- 

sdvaji^ manishdh ] i. 186, 7: tamlih gtrojanayo na patnih mrahhifiJita- 
mam nardm nmanta | x. 43, 1 : acliha me Indram matayah Bvarvidah 
sadhrlcMr vikdh uMir anushata 1 pari Bkvajante janayo yathd paiim 
maryaih iundhyum maghavdnam utaye ( Comp. ii. 16, Tho hymns 

run to him and lick him, as cows their calves (x. 119, 4: upa md 
matir asthita vdird pxetram iva p'iyam ) i. 186, 7: tita nak tm matayo 
asvayoguh iikirh na gdvas tarunam rilumti). Ho is entreated not to be 
lazy like a priest (viii. 81, 30 : mo shu hrakmeva iandraynr hhava vajd- 
ndm pate)) and not to allow other worshippers to arrest his horses 
when convoying him to the abode of tho suppliants who would satisfy 
him with soma-libations, but to overleap the bonds by which all other 
candidates for his favour seek to confine him as fowlers to snare a bird, 
and to pass quickly by them as he would over a barren desert (ii. 18, 
3: Mo su tv dm attra hahavo hi viprdh ?ii riraman yajamdndso amje | iii. 
25, 5 : md te harl vrishand lUaprishfhd ni xlraman yajamandso anye [ 

pra no ratham ava pas chat chit santam adrivah | purastad enam me kridki 1 compare 
verses 5 and 6). See ii. 27, 12. 

In vii. 104, 6, tho worshippm* i)rfiys that his hymn may cling around Indra 
and Soma as a girth •:ia8ps a horse (pari vdm bhutu viivatah iyam niatih kakshya 
Ui'eva 
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lor 


aii Ciydhi iakato vaijarh U arafii sutebhih krinavdma somaih ( iii. 45, 1 : 
d 7 nandmr Ind/t'a harih/iir ydhi maydraromalhih | md tvd heehin ni 
yanan dIm na pdHinah ati dhanvct iva idn %hi | x. 160, 1 : tlvrasya 
ahhivaAfaiafy asya pdhl siwvarathd vi hiri iha | Indra md tvd 

yqjammidsah any& iii nraman ftilliyctm ime sxitdsah). He is the king 
of things moving, of men, and of ali tciTestrial things; and out of this 
abundance ho bestows wealth on the man who brings oblations to him 
(vii. 27, S : Imlro rdjd jayatak charshanmOm adhi hshami nshttrupam 
yad asti | tato daddti ddhishe vmuni chodad rddhah xipmtutai chid 
arvaJc), Both his hands are Ml of riches (vii. 37, 3 : iMa te purnd 
vasund gahhastl). He is a magazine replenished with wealth, vrhom 
the worshipper urges to liberality (x. 42, 2 ; koSam na purnam vasimd 
nirishfam d chydvaya mcighadeydya Suratn), Manifold aids shoot out 
from him as branches from a tree (vi. 24, 3: vj'iJcskasya nu pui'u- 
huta vaydh vi uiayo ruruhir Indra purvlh). He is askod to shower 
satisfying wealth on his adorers, as a man with a hook shakes down 
ripe fruit from a tree (iii. 45, 4: vrikslum pakvam plialmi anhl iva 
dhunuhi Indra sampdranani vastc'). Compare ix. 97, 53. NTeither gods 
nor men can an’est him in his course when he is bent on liberality, as 
a terrific bxiU caunot be stopped, viii. 70, 3 {na hi tvd sura devah na 
martdso ditsantam 1 hhvmarh na gain varayante). Compare viii. 83, 8, 
and iv, 16, 14. His friendship is indestructible : he is prayed to 
be a cow to the man who desires one, and a horse to the man seek¬ 
ing a horse (vi. 45, 26: dumkiih sahhyam tava gaur asi vtra gavyate \ 
ako akdyate hhava). He gives wives to those who had none (v. 
31, 2: amondmk chij janivatak chakartha [ iv. 17, \^\ jaiuyanio jani- 
dCirti akshitotini d cliydvaydmali). He richly rewards his faithful 
servants and adorers (ii. 12, 6: yo radhrasya ohodiid yah krikimja xjo 
hrahmano nddhamdnasya Mreh [ 14 : yah sunvgniam avati yah pachantaiii 
yah kcLihsantairt yah sakamdnam uti | ii* 19, 4 : so apratini manave pu~ 
runi Indro dcikad dakushe ] ii. 22, 3 * data rddhah stnvate kamyam vasu). 
The days dawn prosperously on the man who says come, let us pour 
out libations to Indra (v. 37, 1 : tasmai amridhrah ushaso vi uchhdn 
yah '' Indrdya stmavdma ’’ ify aha). The king in whose house the god 
drinks some, mixed with milk suffers no calamity, marches at the head 
of his hosts, slays his enemy, and lives tranquilly at home, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of happiness (ibid. 4: na sa rdjd vyathate yasminn Indras tivram 
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mnatn pilati gosnkhdyam | d satvanair ajati hanli vj'ittram hsheti hshitlh 
%ubhago ndma pmhyan | Compare the next verso). His friend is hand- 
flomo, possesses horses and cows, rides in a chariot, and enjoys alway^^ 
a life of opulence, and goes radiant into the assembly (viii. 4, 9; a^m 
rathl sunipiih id yomiin id Indra te sakhd | huirahhdjd vaymd sachate 
mdd chandro ydti suhhdm upa), Indra is gladdened by the praises 
of the pious man, whether Icuniod or unlearned (viii. 50, 9: avipro 
vd yad avidhad vipro vd Indra te vachaJi | sa pra mandat tedyd. 
Compare viii. 81, 12). He is prayed to deliver to-day, to-morrow, next 
day, and every day, and both by day and night (viii. 50, 17 : adya 
adya ka \ hah Indra trdsva 2)are ohn nah ] viivd cka no jm'itrJn mtpate 
ahl diva naktam chu rakuhiahah \ Compare viii. 53, 6), The god is, how- ♦ 
ever, sometimes naively importuned to bo more prompt in his liberality. 

“ Gracious are thy hands, o Indra (the poet cries in iv. 21, 9), beneficent 
thy fingers, bestowers of wealth on thy worshipper; why, then, dost 
thou sit stDl ? Why dost thou not gladden u.s? Why dost thou not 
delight in giving?*’ hhadrd te hastd sukpitota pant prayantdrd stuvate 
rddhah Indra | kd te nuhattih him u no mamatsi kirn na ud ud u harskaae 
dutave u). Again in x. 42, 3, he is asked: “ Why do they call thee 
generous, o opulent god ? Sharpen roe, for I hoar thee to bo a sharpener; 
lot my hymu be productive, 6 mighty god; bring to us good fortune 
and riches ’* {kim any a Ud maghavan hhojam dhuh kUlhi md sisayam tvd 
irinomi | apnaavati mama dhlr aetu iakra vaavvidam hhagnm Indra 
dbhara »aA). The god is even told that the poet, if in his place, and 
possessed of tho ample resources which ho alone commands, would 
shew himself more bountiful, and would not abandon his worshipper 
to poverty, but would daily lavish ou him cows and other property 
(vii, 32, 18; yad Indra ydvataa team etavad aham Uiya | atotdram id 
didhiaheya rodCivaso na pupafvdya rualija | 19. S'ikaheyam in nuthayaU 
dive dive rdyah d kuhachidvide | viii. 14, 1. Yad Indra aham yathd 


On the sense fii^iimod by tho Indian writers to Jrdtra see my art. on the inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedn, in Jonrn. R.A.S. for 18f*0, p. 378. 

Thcae verses, with tho entire hymn in whit h they occur, are tTaD.slate<l by 
Prof. Max Miillor in h‘m Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 543 ff. The word hduKhifit'idr ia there 
roudered “ to wh«>»oever it be,” and it ia there mentioned in a note that ** according 
to the commentator means * wherever he be.’” Prof. Mflileradds: it 

may perhaps mean the ignorant. Prof. Roth follows Suyaija in his explanation. A 
similer appeal is made to Agni in viii. 19, 25: yad Agne martya^ team %ydm aham 
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tvam \%lya rasvah elcah it | stoid me goshakhl ay&t | iiksheyatn aimai 
diUeyam Uchlpate manUhine | yad aJmJi gopatih syum). 

India supplies the plaee of armour, and is a champion who fight'; in 
the van, vii. 81, 6 {team varma saprathah puroyodhas cka vpittrahan j 
^raya pratihruoe yujd). He is BUjjplicated for all sorts of temporal 
blessings, as wealth in cows, horses, chariots, health, understanding, 
sweetness of voice {svddmdnam edchah)^ prosperous days, long life ex¬ 
tending to a hundred years (ii. 21, 0; iii. 86, 10; vii. 27, 5; x. 47, 
1 if.). In iv, 32, 17 ff. the worshipper states his wishes more in detail; 
asks Indra to give him a thousand yoked horses, a thousand jars of 
soma, hundreds of tliousands of cows ; acknowledges that he had 
• received ten golden jars, and urges the god not to bo sparing, but to 
bestow abundantly in conformity with his character for liberality 
{iahasrath vyatJndm yukfdtmm Tndram hnahe | htam Bonuiftya khdryah | 
18. Sahasru U iaid vayai^i gavdm d chyavaydinatti | astnatrd rddhah etu 
U \ 10. Dasa te JcalaSdndm hiranydndm adhlmahi | hhdnddh asi Vfit- 
trahan | 20. Jihlriddh hhxiri dehi m nid dahhram hkfiri a hhara [ hhdri 
gha id Indra difsasi | 21. Bhdnddh hi asi irutah purutrd Hra Vfittra- 
han I d no hhajasva radhasi). Among other boons, Indra is asked to 
bestow victory in war, which depends upon his will, and for which 
he is invoked by both the hostile armies (ii. 12, 8: yarTi krandiul 
aafiiyail cihvayeio pare avaro uhhaydh amitrdh | 9, ya^mud na file vija- 
yanit jandfiah yatii yudhyamdndh ava^e havante). In x. 103, 8 ff. ( «» 
S.V. ii. 1206 ff., and Vaj. S. xvii. 40 ff.) he, in company with other gods, 


mitramnho anuirtya J Bahajiah sunav nhtUa | nn tvd rutnya ahhUatttaye tato an papal- 
vdya gantya • na tm utotd amaCJrH na durhitah synd Ayne na pOpayd j “ \\>rt thou, 
Agui, a mort/il, and wcr<> I an immortal, o invoked !*on of might, I would not abandon 
thco to malediction or miser)’;—niy worshipper should not bo poor nor distrr^Kxl nor 
wn'tchcd,’^ And again in viii. 44, 23, the same god is thus addressed; Yad Ayne 
gydm aham ham tvam vti gha gyhfi ahant | syut U gutvhh ihiiUBhah | ** Were I thou, 
Agni, and wert thou I, thy aH])irAtions should be fuilillcd.” (In the funner pasMige 
viii. 19, 2t>, a word, mitramufm*, occurs whir h shews the uncertainty of Sdynn&’s 
interpretations. Ho there explains it anuku(a-dJptm he whose light is favour¬ 
able.” In i. 44, 12, ho renders it nutran^m pujaka ; in i. 58, 8, anukula-irpdman 
in ii. I, 5, hita kari-Ujah ,, in vi. 2. 11, anukule-dlpte \ in vi. .5, anukula-dlpU 
mitronnm madayitar vd ; in vii. 5, G, mi/rdwiwi pujayitah; in viii. 44, 14, mitrd- 
now* pi^janlya ; in viii. 49, 7, mifranam agmakam pujoka Itjo vd. Prof. Roth 
8.V. thinks it perhaps means “rich in friends.”) Sec also i. 38, 4, .5, in Prof Mat 
Muller’s Trans, of the R.V. pp. 6o and 70 f., aiid my art. on the interpretation of the 
Veda, Joum. K.A.S. fur 1866, pp. 371, and 381 f. Compare also x. 33, 8. 
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Avho eeem to be conceived as present with, their hosts, as invisible allies 
of their worshippers, is thus addressed: 8. Indr ah mam nda, Brihas- 
pattr Bahfiind Yajnah p^irah etu Somah | devamiCmGm ahhihhanjatindm 
jayanVindm Maruto ymiiu agram 1 9. Indramja vrMno Varunasya 
rajnah Aditydnam marutam hrdkah ugram \ ma'hdmanamm hhmamohyor 
vCma0i (jhoHko dminCm jayatdm ud asthat | 10. Ud dhamhaya maghavann 
dyiulMni ut satvanCm niumaJcdndm -mandnm | ud vriUrakan vdjindm 
vdjmdni id rathanani jay at din yanin ghoshdh j 11, Asmdkam Indra 
sarnfiteshu dhvajeahu asmdkm yah tshavas tdhjayantu | asmdhim vlrdh 
uttare hhavanta amidn u devdh mata haveshii j 12, ( = ]S’ir. ix. 33) 
Amldmni ckittam ^ratilohhayantl grthdrid angdni Apve parehi | ahhi 
prehi fiirdsha liritsic Mohair andhendimtrds iamcisd mchmtdni j 8. May # 
Indra he the leader of these (oiir armies), may Brihaspati, Largess, 
Sacrifice, and Soma march in front; may the host of Maruts precede the 
crushing, victorious ai’miea of the gods. 9. Alay the fierce host of the 
vigorous Indra, of king Yaruna, of the Adityas, and the Alaruts (go 
before us); the shout of the groat-souled, conquering, world-shaking 
gods has ascended, 10. Rouse, o opulent god, the weapons, rouse the 
souls of our Avariiors, atiniuiate the power of the mighty men; may 
shouts arise from tho conquering chariots. 11. May Indra be ours 
when tho standards clash; may our arrows be victorious; may our 
strong men gain tho upporhand; preserve us, o gods, in the fray. 12. 
Bewildering the hearts of ^ our enemies, o Apva,^®^ take possession of 
their limbs and pass onward ; come near, burn them with fires in their 
hearts; may our enemies fall into blind darkness,” 

Indra controls the destinies of men, and is described na acting in an 
ai'bitrary manner, in vi. 47, 15, whore it is said of him: pdddv iva pra- 
harann anyam any am krinoti purvam apararJi iacJnhhih j 16. S'rinve vlrah 
ugram ugram damayan anyam myam ati neiilyaindnak | edhariiiina-dvil 
uhhayasya rdjd ohoahhilyaU vihh Indro manmhydn | 17. Fard punmhdm 
sakhjd vfinaJeti virfarturdno aparehkir eti | Like one moving (changing 

The S.V. reads Aghe. 

Apru is .said in the Nirukta ri. 12, to niean “ disease or fear,” vycidhir t?5 
bhafjam t’5. Roth, s.v. says the word means a disease. Iii tho improvements and 
addition to his Lexicon, vol. v., he refers to the word as denoting a goddess, and 
quotes Ind. Stndien iii. 203, and ix. 482. 

This passage i& tiainslatcd by Prof. Benfey in bis Sama-veda. Compare A.V. 
ill. 19, 6 ff. and viii. 8, 1 ff. 
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Ill 


tho positions of) his feet in walking, so Imlra puts one and now 
another man first and last. 16. This hero is renowned as subduing every 
fierce man, and as advancing now ono and now another. The enemy 
of the prosperous/®'^ the king of both (worlds), Indra protects the men 
who are subject to him. 17. Ho abandons his friendships with (his) 
former (favourites), and consorts with others in turn.** 

In the following verses (viii. 45, 32) the poet seoma to express disap* 
pointment at tho inadequate manifestation of Indra*s power, while he at 
tlie same time entreats his grace and forgiveness; dahhrain chid hi tva- 
vaiah kritaHi irime adhi Jcuhami | jigCdxi Indra te manah [ 33. Taxied u 
tah cuklrttayah ammi xita praiactayah | yad Indra mrUaytln nah ( 34. 
Md nah ckasminn ugad mu dvayor uta trisJm [ vadhlr md Stira hhuriehu I 
35. Bihhaya hi tvdvatah ugrad ahhiprahhanginah, | dasmdd aham ritl- 
shahah ( 32. ‘^Little has been hoard of as done upon earth by one such 
as thon arti let thy soul turn (to us), o Indra. 33. Let those renowms 
and those praises of thine bo proved true by thy showing mercy on us, 

‘‘‘Wbo do not oiler libations,” say Yuska and Stlyana (asmrataJi)^ This line 
is explained by Prof. Roth in his IlhiBtration of the Ninikta, p. 00. Or have vre 
hero the idea that the gods wore jealoas of Imman prosperity? which, as is well 
known, prevailed among tho Greeks, and is expressed in tho messjxgo of Armais to 
Polycratc’ri, ns related by Herodotus, iii. 40; ^fio\ hi craX fji^ydKai edrvxic^i o{jk 
hpi(ffiov(ri rb Ouov i7ricrraiJL(pii) Ay ^(rri (pBovfpdv. “ But thy great prosperity' does 
not please me, as I know that tho Deity is envious.” See Mr. Blakeslcy’s note in 
loco, and Herodotus, i. 32, and vii. 46, where tho same aeiitiment recurs. Prof. 
Wilson in tho Introduction to tho 3rd vol. of his Trans, of the R.V. remarks on this 
passage ; ** Ho (Indra) is also represented in tho same hymn as of a capricious tem¬ 
perament, neglecting those W'ho serve him, and favouring those who pay him no 
adoration (p. 473, verse 17); a notion somewhat at variance w*ith a doctrine previously 
inculcated, that the ceremonial worship of Indra is able to atone for the m<>st atrocious 
crimes (p. 28i>, note).” See the note last referred to, which relates to R.V. v. 34, 4. 
But is this a correct deduction from tho passage when properly interpreted? 
The verse is as follows: Yastja avadhlt pitaram yasya matarath ynaya iakro bhrata- 
ram na ataJi IshaU | v$ti id u asya prayatd yaimkaro na kilbisHad Ishate van^ah 
akarah | “ The powerful god docs not flee from the man whose father, or mother, or 
brother he has slain. The reslrainer (or, according to Roth, s.v. perhaps, avenger) 
desires gt»ch a man's offered 'gifts); this god, the source of riche-s does not flee from 
sin.” Sayana says the person, whoso relations the god slays, is ono who neglects his 
worship, and whom ho chastises and then reinstates in his favour {gyajadnam iiksha- 
yitvd niyojayati). If, however, Indra is merely punishing the ungodly, can it bo 
intended in tho word kilbishdt in the last clause of the Vv^rse to impute to him any 
guilt ? It may perhaps be meant that he does not fear to punish the oflender against 
him. In verses 3, 6, and 6 of tho hymn the goHy man who offers libations is said to 
prosper, while tho irreligious incurs the god’s displeasure. 
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0 Indra, 34. Slay us not for one sin, nor for two, nor for three, nor 
for many, o hero. 35. I am afraid of one so tendblo, so crushing, so 
destroying, such a quclier of resistance as thou art.^^'^o Indra is the 
enemy of thir irreligious, whom ho punishes and destroys, i. 131, 4 : 
S'dms tarn Indra imrtyam ayajyxm | Thou, Indra, hast punished him 
who does not worship thee; ii. 12, 10 : yah hivato mahi mo dadhlmln 
(tnmnyamandn hrvd jayhana | “ who slew with his bolt those who are 
great sinnera, and do not regard him; viii. 14, 15: asunvdn} Indra 
mmsadam mahuchlm vi andsayah ( somapdh uUaro hhavan | ^‘Thou, 
Indra, a soma-drinker, who art above all, hast destroyed and scattered 
the assembly whicli offers no libations.” (Compare the passages quoted 
in Yol. i. pp. 259 £P.; and in niy article on the Indian priests in the 
Yedic ago, Jour. R.A.S., for 1866, pp. 286 if.)''®' I£o hears and sees all 
things, and looks upon the wrath of men, himself uncontrolled (viii. 
67, 5 : vik'am ^rinoti paiyati | 6. ^a, manytm martydndm adahdho 
niohikishaU). Ife protects his faithful servants and leads them into an 
ample space, into celestial light and security (vi. 4 7, 8 ; ururn no 
lokam anu neshi vidvan svarvaj jyotir ahhayaih svasti) ; and in one 
place, viii. 58, 7, the hope is held that they shall ascend with him to 
a home in the solar sphere, and there drink nectar thrice seven times in 
the abode of their friend (nd yad hradhnasga vuhtapaih griham Indras 
oha yanvalii [ madhvah pltvd aachevahi trih aapta mhhyuh 2 >(ide). 


The souse of verso 134 .f. is thus given hy Prof. Roth in his Illustrations of tho 
Niruhta (iv. 2) p. 38 : “ The poot prays Indra uot to drsti’oy him for one or more 
sin.- (verse 34), says that he is afraid of one so pon ^^rfiil as the god (vorso 35), and 
eutreats him to avert from hiiu the loss of a friend or a son (verao 36). Ho then 
makes the god answer i?\ the verso before us (37): * Who, o mortals,’ said Indra, 
‘ withont being provoked as a friend, has ever destroyed his friend P Who must fleo 
from mo V 

Compare R.V. viii. 21, 14 (;.- S.V. ii. 740): mkih revantam sak/igdya vindase 
plyanti t%Hi .mroloah | padd krinoshi nudanum samuJum dd it pitem- hupu.id), which 
is thus rendered by Prof, hliiller (Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 543 f.); ‘^Thou never findest 
a ricli man to he thy frii nd ; wiiio-swillers despiao thee. But when then thuuderost, 
when thou guthercst (the clouds), then thou art called like a father.” Beufey renders 
tho verse somewhat differently, thus : “Thou never takest fb: a frieml the man wdio 
is merely rich; he who is iiitiated with ^vine is a burthen to thee : with a mere sound 
tliou smitest them, and then thou art supplicatc'd like a father.” 

Compare viii. 57, 13. In A.V. vii. 8i, 2, ludra is said to have repelled the 
hostile TUttU, and opened an ample space for the gods {apdnudo janmi amitrdyantam 
ur\m devebhyafi akrinar u lokam)* 
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Indra, more than any other god,^“ is invoked as a patron of the 
Aryae, and as their protector against their enemies earthly, or aerial: 
i. ol, 8 : Vi jCiniki dry an ye ch<j< daeytwo harhiehmate randhaya ^dsad 
avratdn | ^ukl hhma yajamdnafiya choditCi vUvd it ie sadharnddenhu 
chdham 1 Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus; 
subject the lawless to the man who offers oblations; bo a powerlhl 
helper of him who sacrifices; all these things I desire at thy 
festivals.’^ (See also the following verse.) 

i. 103, 3 : m iraddadhdnah ojah puro vihlimdann 

acliarad vi dusih | vidvdn vajrin dasyave hetim 'asya dryam saho vardhaya 
dyvmmm Jndra | Wieiding the thunderbolt, and confi-dont in his 
prowess, he strode onward, shattering the cities of the Dasyus. 
Thunderer, knowing (each), hurl thy bolt against the Dasyii, and 
augment the force and glory of tho Arya.” i. 130, 8 : huh ah mmaUu 
yajamdnam dryam prdvad viSveshu iatamdiir ajkhu . . . . | manave 
idead avratdn tvacham hpshndm arandhayat | ** indra, oonunanding a 
hundred modes of succour, protected in all the battles the sacrificing 
Arya: chastising the lawless, he subjected the black sldn to Manu (or 
the Aryan man).*’ ii. 11, 18: apdvrinor jyoiw drydya^ni savyatak 
Bddi dasyur Indra | *‘Thou hast disclosed the light to the Aryaj the 
Dasyu w'as placed on the left side.** iii. 34, 9 : sasdna atydn uta 
suryam sasdna sasdna puriMojasam gdm | kiranyayam uta hhogam 
sasdna hatvl daayun pra dryam varnam aval | Indira has given horses. 


other gods, however, are also referred to as protectors of the Aryas. In i. 117, 
21 (Nir. vi. 26) it is said of the Arf^in8: abhi dmyim baJcurem a dhamantd uru 
jycttir ehakratur dry ay a | “ Sweeping away tho Uasyn with the tb underbold, ye have 
created a great light for the Arya.” Ibrof. lloth thinks bakura means a wind instru¬ 
ment, Illust. of Nir. p. 92, and Lexicon 8,v. Prof. Benfey follows Sayana in rendering 
it by thunderbolt. In vi. 21, 11, it is said of all the gods ; ye aynyihvdh ritaedpa]^ 
5.w» yc fnanum chakrur uparam da^oya \ “ Those (gods) who, fia'-tongued, and fre¬ 
quenting religious rites, have made Mann’s race (or the Aryan iiiiin) superior to the 
Dnsa.” In vii, 100, 4, it is said of V'i.shnu : vi chakrame prithivlni caka etdm 
trdya Vishnur daimyan | This Vishnu strode over this eerth, bestowing 

it as a domain on Manu’s raco.” And in viii. 02, I, it h said of Agni: upo ahu 
jutam dryaaya vardhanam Agnim vakahanta no gira}} | “ Our hymns have reached 
Agni, who was born the promoter of the Arya.” 

See ProfetuHor Benfey’s Translation iu Orient und Occident, i. 108. 

Siiynna says this means either be whose weapon is the thundtvholt,” or <*the 
nurtmer of creatures.” Benfey, Or. und Occ. iii. 132, renders the compound “born- 
warrior.” 
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INBIiA'S RELATIONS WITH HIS WORSHIPPERS. 

ha.^ given the sun, has given the proliRo cow, and he lias given golden 
wealth: destroying the Dasyus, he has protected the Aryan colour/* 
iv. 20 , 2 ; aham hhilmim adadclm drydya aliam vrishiim ddhtshe mar-^ 
tydya j ‘M have given the earth to the Arya, and rain to the wor- 
shipping mortal/* vi, 18, 3; tvani ha nu tyad adamdyo damjmi ekah 
hfuhtir amnor drydya | “Thou didst then subdue the Dasyus, and 
gavest the people to the Arya/* vi. 25, 3: dbJdr viivdh ahhiyujo 
vishuchir dTydya vUah avatdrlr ddsJh ( “ With these succours thou hast 
subjected all the distracted hostile Dasyu peoples to the Arya/* viii. 
24, 27: yah fihMd mnhaso muchad y'^ vd urydt sapta sindhuahu j 
vadhar dCisasya tuvinrimm mnamuh | '’^Who delivered from great 
straits; who, o god of mighty force, didst in (the land of) the seven 
rivers turn away from the Arya tlie weapon of the Dasyu.** viii. 87, 6 : 
tva)'h hi iakatindm Indra dartd pnrdm an j hantd dasyor manor vridhah 
patir divak | “ Thou, Indra. art the destroyer of unnumbered cities; the 
slayer of the Dasyu; the prosperer of the (Aryan) man; the lord of 
the sky/* x. 49 , 2 : aliam S'ushnmya ^nathitCi vadhar yamafh na yo 
rare dry am ndma dasyave | “I, the smiter, have stayed the weapon of 
S'ushna; I'do not abandon the Aryan race to the Dasyu.** x. 86, 19 : 
ay am emi vtchukasad viohinvan ddsam dry am | “I come beholding and 
distinguishing the Dasa and the Arya/* (I am unable, however, to 
say who is the speaker here.)*®^ 

208 Indra with Agni is, however, besought in vi. 60 to slay all enomies, Aryfw as 
well as Pnsyus; hato vfiUrani arya hato ddulmi aatpati | hato visvS. apa dvishafC). 
In X. 38, 3, Indra alone is siinilarly r.ddressed: Yo no ddmh dnjo va puntsh^uta 
adevafi Indra yudhaye chiketati | mmnbhir te ^uskahdh mntu satraim ivaya vayam 
tan vanuyama | “ Whatever ungodly man, o much-hnulod Indra, whether a 

Dtisa or an Arya, designs to tight with us,—may all such enemies bo easy to ovcrcomo; 
may Ave slay them in the conflict.” And in x. 102, 3, it is said: antar yachha 
jighamnto vajram Indra abhidlrnttah { damsya vd mayhavaim dryfwja vd eanutar 
yavmja vadham | “ Arrest, o Indra, tbo bolt of tho destroyer who seeks to slay us; 
avert far from ns the stroke, whothor of Dusa or of Arya.” Indra and Varuna are 
invoked for the same object in vii. 83, I: Bdsd cha vrittrn hatam Tirydni cha sitdannin 
Indrd^v(t >‘>md*vasd ^vatam | ** Slay both Dfisa and Aryti enemies ; protect Sudas with 
your succour, o Indra and Yarnaa.” So too in x. 83, 1, Manyu (personified ^Yl■uth) 
is prayed: sdhydma ddsam dryaih tvayd yvjti .^ohskritena sahasd saluuvatd | “May 
wo, Avith thee for our ally, overcome the Dasa and tho Arya, Avith forco-inipellod, 
vigorous, energy.” Perhaps ii. U, 19 (sdnema ye te utibhis taranto visvdh /tpridhah 
drycna dasyun) may havo the same sense. In x. 65, 11, certain bountifld deities are 
spoken of as generating prayer, the coav, the horse, plants, trees, tho earth, the 
mountains, the Avutersj as elevating the sun in the sky, and oa spreading Aryiin insti- 
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(7) Apparent mufml incongruity of mme of ih preceding repremh 
tatiom of Indra. 

The reader who is not familiarly acquainted with the hymns of the 
Veda, either in the original or by translations, may think that he 
perceives an incompatibility between the conceptions of the god, which 
he will find in the different parts of tho preceding sketch. And, 
according to our idea, no doubt, there is an incompatibility. The naif 
familiarity with which Indra is treated in some places seems irroconcil- 
ablo with tho lofty ideas of his greatness which other portions express. 
And more particularly tlio sensual character, which is generally attributed 
to tho god, appears to be in opposition to the moral perfection whi oh is 
elsewhere described as an essential feature of his nature. But however 
incompatible, according to our ideas, they may seem to be, both of 
these sets of representations occur side by side, in tho same hymns; 
and we must account for their co-oxistenco and juxtaposition by sup¬ 
posing that the ancient Indian poets regarded the deity who was the 
object of their adoration as antliropopathically partaking, in a higher 
degree, of the elements, sensuous as well as intellectual and moral, 
which, on the evidence of their own consciousness, they know to be 
equally constituent parts of their own nature. It must be further 
homo in mind that these ancient authors did not connect the same 
low associations as we now connect with the sensuous, or even 
sensual, principle in the character of the god which is exemplified in 
his love for the exhilarating draughts of his favourite beverage. This is 
clearly shewn by the high rank which, as wo shall hereafter see, they 
assigned to Soma himself, as the deity in whom this intoxicating in¬ 
fluence was personified, and by tho power which they ascribed to him 
of conferring immortality upon his votaries. 

And that these apparently incongruous conceptions are not the products 
of different minds in various stages of development, but of the same 
poets, may be seen from the following instances. In ii. 15, 2, Indra is 
said to have fulfilled some of his grandest functions under tho influence 
of the soma-juice : avarJiSe dgam astahhdyad brihantam a rodasi aprinad 

upon the earth (brahma gam aivaih jmnyantah otthadKlr vanaspatJn pfithiiiim 
parvatan apuh | »uryaTn divi rokayantah sudanavah aryd vrata mfiJaiUah adhi 
kshamt). 
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PROFESSOK PvOTII’S THEORY OF THE 

antariksham | sa dMrayad prithivlm paprathach cha $onimxj(h td made 
I)id/r(d chalcCira | ** He fixed the heaven in empty space; he hlled the 
two worlds and the air; he supported the earth and spread it out; 
those things Indra did in the exhilaration of the soma.’^ Similarly in 
viii. 36, 4 , Janitd dm janitrd prithkyah plla mmm madaya hmi hta- 
kralo I ''Gen( 3 rator of Heaven, generator of the Eartli, drink soma to 
exhilarate thee, o god of mighty force.’^ In viii. 67, 6 , as we have 
seen above, p. 112 , Indra is said to hear and see everything. In 
che seventh verso of the same hymn we are told that the belly of 
him, the impetuous actor, the slayer of Yi'ittra, and drinker of 
soma, is full of vigour fjzratva^ it purmm udcirau tura^ya mil 
vidhaiah | vrittfaghial^ so?napdvnah)» And in viii. 61, 6 , it is said of 
him ; asya pitvd maddndM dcvo dovasya ojMd | vkvd ^hhi hhuvaytd 
^bhavat | ''Drinking, a god, of the exhilarating draughts of this god 
(Soma), he, by his energy, overcame all beings (or worlds).'* 

(8) J^ro/essor Mthh theory of the supermsion of the worship of Varuna 
by that of Indra, 

Erofesssor Both is of opinion that Yaruna belongs to an older 
dynasty of gods than Indra, and that during the Yedio age the high 
consideration originally attaching to the former was in course of being 
transferred to the latter. In support of his position that Yaruua s 
worship was then declining, he urges the circumstance that, in the 
tenth book of the Hig-veda, which contains the latest productions of 
that period, there is not a single entire hymn addressed to this deity 

Seo tho Joui’Tial oi the Gemian Oriental Society, vi, 1 %; and Pohtlingk and 
lloth’B Sanskrit and German Lexicon, s.v, Indra. Professor YHiitiiey adopts the 
same view (Joitm. Arner. Orient. Society, iii. 327)* ’Wiiidisclimanu, in his Mithra» 
p. 54, extends the same remark to that god also. The i>asfiago is tranalatod in the 
2nd Tol. of this work, p. 206. Although, however, there is no hymn in the tenth 
Mandala addrc.sscd exclusively to Varuna, there are two, the 126iii, of eight versos, 
and the 186th, of three verses, in which hr* is invoked along with two of the other 
Adityas, Mitra and Aryaman. In only two versos of tlie ibrnier of these hymns is 
reforonce made to any other god, viz., to lludra, the Maruts, and Agni in the verse 6, 
and Agni in verse 8, Varuna is also invoked, or referred to, along with other deities, 
in numerous single verses of tho 10th Mandala, viz., in 8, 6 ; 10, 6 ; 11, 1 ; 12, 8 : 
14,7; 30,1; 81,9; 35,10; 36,1,8,12,13; 37,1; 61, 2,4; 61,17; 63,9; 
64, 6, 12; 65, 1, 6, 8, 9 ; 66, 2; 70, 11 ; 75, 2; 83, 2; 84, 7; 86, 17, 24 ; 89, 8, 
9 ; 03, 4 ; 97, 16 ; 98, 1 ; 99, 10 ; 103, 9 ; 109, 2; U3, 5 ; 123, 6 ; 124, 4, 6, 7 ; 
126,1; 130,5; 132,2: 147,5; 167, 3; 173,6. See the index to Langloia’s 
French translation of the R.V. 
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I give the substance of his interesting observations:— 

The supersession of the one god by the other Koth considers to be a 
result, or feature, of the gradual modification which the old Ariau 
religion soon began to undergo after it had been transplanted into 
India. The more supersensuous or spiritual elements of this religion 
he thinks were preserved, though iu a peculiar and somewhat altered 
form, in the Persian creed, which, at the same time, rejected almost 
entirely the gods representing the powers of nature, whom it had also 
inherited from an earlier ago. The Indian faith, as found in the Kig- 
veda, has, on the contrary, according to Roth, begun already to give the 
preference to these latter deities, to transfer to them an ever-increasing 
dignity and honour, to draw down the divine life into nature, and to 
bring it ever closer to man. Proof of this is especially to be found in 
the development of the myth regarding Indra, a god who, in the 
earlier period of Arian religious history, either had no existence, or 
was confined to an obscure province. The Zend legend assigns to 
another god the function, which forms the essence of the later myth 
concerning India. This god 'frita, however, disappears in the Indian 
mythology of tho Vedic age, and is Buccoeded by Indra. And not 
only so, but towards the end of this period Indra begins to dislodge 
even Vanina himself, tho highest god of the ancient creed, from tho 
position which is shewn, partly by historical testimonies, and partly 
by the very conception of his character, to belong to him, and becomes, 
if not the supreme god, at least the national god, whom his encomiasts 
strive to elevate above the ancient Varuna. This process was com¬ 
pleted in tho post-vedic period, as is shewn already in the Brahmanas 
and other works of the same era. Indra becomes the chief of the 
Indian heaven, and maintains this place even in the composite system 
wliich adopted into itself the three great gods. Tho course of the 
movement was therefore this, that an old god, common to the Arians 
{i.e, the Persians and Indians), and perhaps also to the entire Indo- 
Germanic race, Yanma-Onnuzd-Uranos, is thrown back into the dark¬ 
ness, and in lus room Indra, a peculiarly Indian, and a nationfd god, 
is intruded. 'With Yaruija disappears at the same time the ancient 
character of the people, while with Indra there w^as introduced in the 
same degree a now character, foreign to the primitive Indo-Germanic 
nature. Viewed in its internal aspect, this modification of the religious 
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SUPERSESSION OP DYAUS BY INDRA, 


conceptions of the Aiyas consists in an ever-increasing tendency to 
attenuate the supersensuoas, mysterious side of the creed, until the 
gods, who were originally the highest and most spiritual, have become 
unmeaning representatives of nature, Yaruna being nothing more than 
the ruler of the sea, and the Adityas merely regents of the sun^s course. 
This process of degradation naturally led to a reaction. (See the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, vi. 76 f ) 

The superior antiquity of Yaruna to Inclni may no doubt (as inti¬ 
mated in the passage just quoted), be argued from the fact already 
noticed of the coincidence of the name of the former with that of the 
Greek Ovpavo^^ which goes some way to prove that a deity of this 
name was worshipped by the entire Indo-Germanic race before its 
western branches were separated from the eastern, whilst we shall 
look in vmn for any traces of the name Indra in the Greek mythology. 

(9) Swpersemon of Dyam hj Indray according to l^rofessors 
Benfey and BrSaL 

It is, however, as I have already intimated, p. ZA, the opinion of 
other writers that Indra was rather the successor of Byaua than of 
Yanitja. Tims in a note (occasioned by the word sthdtar) to his trans¬ 
lation of K.Y. i. 38, 5 (Orient nnd Occident, i. 48, 1862), Professor 
Benfey writes : “It may he distinctly shown that Indra took the place 
of the god of the heaven, who in tho Vedas is invoked in the vocative 
as Dyaush pitar (li.Y. vi. 61, 6). This is proved by the fact that this 
phrase is exactly rellected in the Latin (Diespiter.^ and Jupiter (for 
Byouspiter) and in the Greek Zev irarep (which is consequently to be 
taken ler Z€v<; Trar^p), as a religious formula fixed, like many others, 
before the separation of the languages. Y^heu the Sanskrit people left 
the common country where for them, as well as for tho other kindred 
tribes, the brilliant radiance of heaven {divant, part, from div, to 
shine . . , ) appeared to them, in consequence of tho climate there 
prevailing, as the holiest thing, and ‘settled in the sultry India, whore 
the glow of the heaven is destructive, and only its rain operates bene¬ 
ficently, this aspect of tlio celestial deity must have appeared the most 
adorable, so that the epithet Pluvius in a certain measure absorbed all 
tho other oharacteristics of Dyaush pitar. This found its expression in 
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the name Inrl-ra, in which wo unhesitatingly recognize a word (which 
arose in some local dialect, and was then diffused with the spread of 
the worship) starading for eiad-ia, which again was deri^red from syand, 
^ to drop.’ . , . 208 The conceptions which had been attached to Dyaus, 
Jons, were then transferred to Indra, and accordingly we find 
the epithet stator, which in Latin ia attached to Juppiter, applied to 
him.” In this view Professor Benft'y is followed by M, Michel Brcal, 
in his ^MEercule et Caous,” p. 101. After giving in Section Y. an 
account of the myth of Indra and Vrittra, this able writer proceeds in 
the following section to oxidain its formation. I translate a few 
sontences from p. 101 : ‘‘The first thing which ought to strike U3 is 
that the horo of tho myth is not the sumo in the Indian, as in the 
classical mythology. Tho name Indra has nothing in common with 
Zeus; further Indra is uu exclusively Indian god, created at an epoch 
when the ancestors of the European races had been already separated 
fi’ora their brothers in Asia ; in reading the Yodas wo are in some sort 
spectators of his first appearance, which nearly coincides with the 
composition of tho earliest hymns. But we have already said that the 
Yedic mythology is extremely floating, that the attributes of one god 
are easily transferred to another, and that iu place of Indra, other gods 
are often invoked as the conquerors of Yrlttra. "We are autborized 
then to think that in this myth Indi’a occupies the place of some more 
ancient divinity. Tho name of this god, which we may gi^^e with 
perfect certainty, is Dyaus, or Dy^iushpltar, tho Heaven, father of 
beings. Dyaus is tho first god of the Indo-European nations; main¬ 
tained iu his supremo rank by tho Greeks and Latins, he has Mien 
from it in tho Yedas, although he is there sometimes invoked, chiefly 
in company with the goddess Prithivl (the Earth).” 


Profos^sor Muller assigns the same sense to Indra, in his I^ectures on T.aiiguage, 
ii. 430, note, where he writes: Inifra, a name peculiar to India, admits but of one 
etymology, i.e, it must ho drived from the same root, whatever that may he, which 
in Sanskrit yielded ind>tj drop, sap. ft meant originally tho giver of rain, the 
Jupiter pluvius, a deity in India more often present to the mind of the worshipper 
ihan any other. Cf. Beufey, Client und Occident, vol. i. p. 49.” Professor Roth, iu 
his Lexicon, thinks tho word comes from the root in or invy with the suffix r, 
preceded by epenthetic d, and means “ the overcomer,” “ the powerful/' The old 
Indian derivations may he found, as he remarks, in Nir, x. 8. See also Sarana on 
R.V. i. 34, referred to by Roth, lUust. of Nir., p. 136. 
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But whatever may bo the case as re,'jarcls Dyaus, the increasing 
poxmlarity of Indra may, no doubt, as Professor Roth supposes, have 
tended also to eclipse the lustre of Yanina. 

(10) Oj>mon8 of Professors Eoth^ TPhitney^ Spiegel^ and Dr. F. )Vinduch- 
mann, on the question whether Faruna and Almra Mazda are Jmto- 
Txcally connected. 

If Profovsoor ItotVs opinion,that there is not merely an analogy^ but 
an actual historical connection between the Adityas and the Amshaspands 
of the Zend A vesta, he well founded, it will be made out that Yanina, 
who is one of the Adityas, must have beon worshipped by the Aryans 
before the separation of the Persian from the Indian branch of that 
family. And this conolusiou will bo confirmed if we adopt the sug¬ 
gestion of Professor Whitney,that Ahura-Atazda is a development 
of Yaruna. 

I leam, howover, from a communication with which I have lately 
been favoured by Professor Spiegel, of Erlangen, that that eniinont 
Zend scholar is unable to recognize any similarity between Ahura- 
Hazda and Yaruna, and considers the connection of the Amshaspands 
with the Adityas to be very doubtful.®^^ The late Dr. Windischmann 

209 Journ. Germ. Orient. Society, vi. 69, 70. 

210 Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 327. ‘‘ Ahura VTazclu, Ormuzd^ 
himself is,” ho write.?, “as is hardly to bo doubted, a dcvelopmont of Vanina, the 
■Adityas are correlatives of tho Amshftspands, there even exists in the Persian religion 
tho same close connection between Ahura Mazda and Mithra as in the,Indian between 
Mitra and Vanina.^ There is no doubt that the term Asnra^ “spirit/’ which is 
frequently applied to Vanina and to Mitra, and also to Indra and others of tho Vcdic 
gods, is the same word which, in its Zend form, Ahura, makes up, with the addition 
of Mazdo., the appellation of the supremo and benevolent deity of the Iranian my¬ 
thology. Professor Muller regards the names Ahiiro Mazduo as corresponding to 
the HansVvit A»uro-mfd/iajf, the “wise spirit’* (Lectures on the Science of Language, 
fii’st series, Ist edition, p. 195). See also Professor Benfey’s Glossary to the Siima- 
Ycda (1848) I's.r, medhas, from which it appears that tha't scholar had adopted the 
same identification, and considers the existing reading of E.V. viii. 20, 17, a^mranja 
. ed/iasaAy to bo a corruption of asuramja mt>dhusah. But wdhas occurs elsewhere as 
an epithet of the gods, e.g. of \ ishnu in i. 16G, 2,4. In the last of these voi-ses ho is 
styled murufasya vedhasah. 

211 In regard to Ahura-Mazda and the Amshaspands, Professor ISpiegel has, as ho 
informs me, collected all the positive information tio could obtain in tho Avesta, iu 
tho Introduction to the 3rd vol. of his translation, pp. iii, ff. 
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also, as Professor Spiegel informs me, held Ahura Mazda to be a purely 
Iranian god (Zoroasfcrische Stndion, p, 122). And such of the grounds 
for regarding Varuna as an older deity than Indra as might otherwise 
hare been derived from the Zend Avesta, would bo a good deal 
weakened if we could look upon the Indra or Andra of the Zend 
books as standing for the same god who was known in India under 
the former name (see Spiegel’s Avesta, i. 10), and as represent¬ 
ing a deity who had at one time been an object of worship condition 
both to the Indian and Persian Aryans, but who after the separa¬ 
tion of the two tribes was degraded by the latter into m evil 
spirit. For while Indra would thus bo proved to have been known 
before the period of that separation, he might also have been at one 
time a god held by both divisions of the Aryas in high consideration as 
well as Varuna. I learn, however, from Professor Spiegel, that the 
materials afforded by the Zend books in reference to this name are not 
sufficient to afford a basis for any positive conclusions.’*^ 


(11) Whether there are any passages in the hjmns which deemvehj shew 
that Indra was superseding Varuna, 

Beyond the fact noticed by Both, that Varuna is much less fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the last than in the earlier hooks of the Ilig- 
veda, I have not observed in the hymns themselves anything that can 

21^ The identification of Andra 'with Indra was, .'lA Professor Spiegel tells mo, first 
proposed by Bnrnouf (Yaaiia d26 ff.), -where a translation is given of the passage in 
which Andia is meotioned. It is rendered thus by Spiegel himself, ia hisAvesfca, i. 176; 

I fight with Indra, I fight with S'auru, I light with the Daeva >Jaoghaithi, to drive 
them away from the dwelling, the village, the castle, the couutiy,’' The name India 
or Andra, as Prof. Spiegel further informs me, occurs only in one other passage (Wester- 
goard, Zondavesta, p. 475), which be (Prof. S.) believes to be interpolated. It con¬ 
tains merely the name, and consequontly throws no further light on the position of 
the god in the Avesta. The iaformation found in the later Parsee boohs regarding 
Indra or Andra is also meagre (compare Spiegel’s Avesta, ii. 3d). On this subject 
Professor Spiegel makes the following remarks, in the Introduction to the 3rd vol. of 
his Avesta, p. \x\xi .: “It is said by some that the Andra of the Avesta is the Jndru 
of the Vedas, that Nuoghaithya answei'S to Nusatyas, and Saurvti to Barva. Here 
from a real fact a quite incorrect conclusion is drawn. Tho names are the same iu 
both religious systems; but how far the thingb resemble each other can never be 
shown iu the same manner as tho similarity of Soma and ilaoma, etc. j for the Avesta 
tolls us nothing more than tho name of any of the beings in question.’’ 
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be construed as a decisive proof that the worship of Indra was super¬ 
seding that of Yaruua during the period of their composition. It is 
true that even in the earlier parts of the Yeda the mimher of hymns 
addressed to the fonner god is much greater than that in which the 
latter is celebrated. But I have not discovered any ex-pressions which 
would distinctly indicate that the popularity of the one was waning;, 
and that of the other increasing. There are, however, some passages 
which, though they do not aiford any clear indications in support of 
such a supposition, are, at all events, not inconsistent with its correct¬ 
ness. Thus there are several hymns in which Indra is associated with 
Varuna**^ as an object of celebration, and where the two are described as 
acting in concert, viz., i. 17 ; iv. 41; iv. 42 ; vi. 68 ; vii. 82; vh. 88; 
vii. 84; vii. 85; etc.; and this association of tho two might have 
arisen from the worshippers of Indra desiring to enhance the dignity 
of that god by attaching him to the older and more venerable deity. 
In vii. 34, 24, Yariuja is said to have Indra for his friend ( Farumh 
MrasalcM)^ but this cannot well bear ihe interpretation that some of 
their worshippers had been in the habit of regarding them as rivals 
and enemies, as in i. 22, 19, Yishau is called tlie intimate friend of 
Indra {Inclnwja yiiji/ah saMd). Indra and Yarurja are called tho two 
monarchs, samrajdy and the supporters of all creatures (i. 17, 1, 2); 
fixed in their designs, dhrita-vraUl (vi. 68, 10). Yaruna is supplicated 
along with Indra to discharge a gleaTniug and violent thunderbolt 
against the worshippers* enemy {ilUyum asmmn ojishtham uyra ni 
radhishtajli vajram^ iv. 41, 4), though in most other places (see above) 
Indra alone is regarded as the thuiiderer. In vii. 82, 2, it is said that 
one of the two, Yamna, is culled samrdl, monarcli (as he is in various 
places, sec above, p. 60), and the other, Indra, is called svard^^ inde- 
peudent ruler (iii. 46, 1, and elsewhere ; see i. 61, 9, above); and 
their separate relations and functions are described in other parts of 
this and the following hymns, vii. 82, 6: Indra-varunCt y^xd imdni 
cliahratlmr visndjatdni hhnvanmya majmand | hhemem Mitro Varunarh- 
duvafiyati MaradbMr ugrah sulliam any ah lyate j 6^ jLjdynm ary ah 
imthayantam atirad dahhrehhir my ah pra vrhioti hhnyasah | Indra 

213 In A.V. iv. 26, 1, 2, Yaruua and Viahmi are vorsliippcd together. 

21* Dharttard charshanindtH, The same epithet ifi applied to Mitra and Vanina in v. 
67, 2 ; and Vaniua xa culled char.^ham-dhfitj '^‘supporter of creatures/’ in iv. 1, 2. 
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and Varuna, when ye formed al] these creatures of the world by your 
power, Mitra waits upon Yaruna with tranquility, whilst the other 
fierce (god ue, Indra) is resplendent along witli tho’Maruts, 6. The 
one overcomes the destructive enemy; the other with few repels many.’' 
vii. 83, 9: VpUrflni myall mmithenhu jighnaU vratdni any ah abhi 
rahhate mda | The one (Indra) loves to slay enemies in battle; the 
other (Vanina) always maintains his ordinances.” vii. 84, 2 ; iPm no 
helo Varumsya vnjydh uruili na/i Indrah Icrinavad u lokam | thou 
remove from us the wrath of Varuiia; may Indra open to us an ample 
space.” vii. 85, 3: Krishfir anyo dhdrayati praviktah vriUrdni anyah 
apratini hanti | The one sustains the separate creatures; the other 
slays unequalled enemies.’’ So, too, their joint action is described in 
other verses. Thus they are said to have dug the channels of the 
rivers, to have impelled the sun in the sky (vii. 82, 3 ; ana apam 
Ichdni atrintam- ojmd d suryara airayatam divi prahhum), and to have 
made all creatures (ibid. 5). Ail the other gods ai*e said to have 
infused strength and vigour into these two in the highest heaven 
(ibid. 2 : visve devdsah parame vyomani sarJo vdm ojo vriskana sam halam 
dadhuli). These passages are oonsistenc with the supposition that the 
two gods were felt to have been rivals, and that the author of the hynrn 
sought to reconcile their cnnilictiug claims, hut they are not conclusive, 
for Vishnu and Indra are also joined together in the same way in some 
hjinns, i. 155; vi. 69; vii. 99, 4 if. (see the 4th Vol. of this work, pp. 
64, 71, 74 if.); as are also Agni and Indra in others, i. 21; i. 108; i. 
109; iii. 12 ; v. 86; vi. 59 ; Indra and Vayu in iv, 46-48; Indi'a and 
Pushaii in vi. 57; Indra and Soma in vi. 72 ; vii. 104. 

A number of verses occur in dificroiit parts of the Rig-veda (viz. i. 
133, 1; iv. 23, 7; V. 2, 3, vii. 18, 16; x. 27, 6; x. 48, 7) in which 
the epithet anindra^ “one who is no worshipper of Indra,” is em¬ 
ployed ; but it does not appear that it is applied to persons who were 
not worshippers of Indra in particular, as distinguished from other 
Ajyan gods, but either to the aboriginal tribes, who did not worship 
either him or any other Aryan god, or to irreligious Ary as, or rather, 
perhaps generally, to evil spirits as the enemies of Indra. In other 
places (as 1 have above noticed, p. 104,) wo find sceptical doubts ex¬ 
pressed regarding Indra. 

The twelfth hymn of the second book is devoted to the glorification 
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of Tnclra. The first and second verses are as follows: 1. To jiktah 
eoa prathamo mammdn devo devdn Jcratimil jpa/t^yahhushat | yaaya kisk- 
mdd rodfjsl. ahhyasetdm nrimnasya mahnd m jandBah Indr ah | 2. Yah 
pfUhivlni vyathamuniim adrimhad yah parvat&n praJcujp'itdn aramndt | 
yo aniarihshaih mmmie mriyo yo dydm astalhndt sa jandsah Indrah f 

1. He who, as soon as horn, the first, the wise, surpassed the gods in 
force: at whose might the two worlds trerablod, through the greatness 
of his strength, he, o men, is Tndra. 2. He who fixed the quivering 
earth, who settled the agitated mountains, who meted out the vast 
atmosphere, who established the sky,—he, o men, is Indra/^ The 
following verses nil end in the same way, by declaring that Indra is he 
who had perlbrraed the several acts, or possessed the various powers, 
which they specify. This might appear as a polemical assertion, 
against gainsayers, of Indni’s claims to recognition as a fit object of 
worship.*'® 

In X. 48, 11, Indra is introduced as saying: Aditydndfit Vasitnuik 
rndriydmfh devo dardnadi na mindmi dhama | to md hhadrdya iavase 
tatakshur apardjttam miritam ashdlham | ‘^I, a god, do not assail the 
rank (or glory) of the Adityas, the Vasus, or the sons of Rudra, who 
have fashioned me for glorious power, and made me unconquerable, 
irreversible, and unassailable.*' 

In viii. 51, 2, it is said: Ayujo asamo nTrihhir ekah krishtlr ayd»yah j 
purvfr ati pra vavridhe viSvd jdtdni ojaad ityddi | 7. VUve ie Tndra 
vlryam devdh^ anu kraiuih daduh | 12. Satyam id vai u tarn ^ayam 
Indram itax^dma ndnritam [ mahdn nsxinvato rad ho Ihiiri jyothhshi Bnn- 
vatah I 2. Without a fellow, unequalled by men, Indra, alone, un- 
eonquered, has surpassed in power many tribes and all creatures. 7. 
All the gods yield to the Indra in valour and strength. 12. May w’e 
praise Indra truly and not falsely: great destruction falls upon him 
who pours out no libations to Indra,while he who does offer them is 
blessed with abundant light.’* 

In iv. 30, 1 if. Indra is described as having no superior or equal 

{JYakir Indra tvad uttaro na jydydn asti Vriiirahan | nakir eva yathd 

*** There is another h}Tnii (x. 86), each Torso of which ends with the words Indra 
is superior to all ; bn: the drift of the hymn is too obscure to admit of my deter- 
loiiiin^ whether it has any polemical tendency or not. 

This sentiment appears to bo repeated from i. 101, 4. 
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tvam), and as having alone conquered all the gods in battle. And in 
vii. 21, 7, it w said that even the former gods subordinated their powers 
to hiH divine glory and kingly dignity {deva§ chit te muryyaya pUrve 
mu hhatirdya mamire sahdyJisi), In the following passages (fonnorly 
quoted in the 4th vol. of this work, pp, 85 ff.), it is said that all 
of the gods are unable to frustrate the mighty deeds and counsels 
of Indra (ii. 32, 4); that no one, whether god or man, cither sur¬ 
passes or equals him (vi. 30, 4); that no one, celestial or terrestrial, 
has been born, or shall bo born, like to him (vii. 32, 23); and that by 
battle he has acquired ample space (or wealth) for the gods (vii, 98, 3). 
It is even said (i. 101, 3) that Yuruna and Surya are subject to the 
command of Indra {yusyu vTctc Faruno yciffyf^ Surych ^; and in x. 89, 
8, 9, the latter is besought to destroy the enemies of Mitra. Aryamaa, 
and VaruQa (thereby evincing, of course, his superiority to those three 
gods) {pra ye Mitraeya Varuna.'ixja dhdma yujam na jandh minanti 
Miiram | 9. Pra ye Mitram pra Aryamanam durevdh pra sanyirah pra 
Varunam minanti | ni amitreehu vadham Indra tamram vrishan vruhdnam 
arueham siSlhi). 

All these texts, however, which are so laudatory of Imfra, may be 
paralleled in the Rig-veda, not only by similar ones referring to Mitra 
and Yoruna (as we have seen above), but also oy a farther set of texts, 
in which other gods are magnified in the same style of panegyric. 
This is in accordance with the practice of the Indian poets to exag¬ 
gerate (in a manner which renders them often mutually inconsistent) 
the attributes of the particular deity who happens at the moment to be 
the object of celebration. Thus in ii. 38, 9, it is said that neither 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, nor lludra can resist the ordinance of 
Savitri (na yasya Indro Varuno na Miiro vratam Aryamd na minanti 
Rudrah ); and in vii. 38, 4, that the divine Aditi, and the kings Yanina, 
Mitra, and Aryaman unite to magnify the same deity (abhi yam dcvl 
Aditih grindti savam devasya Savitur juehdnd ] ahhi eamrajo Varuno 
yrinanti ahhi Mitrdm Aryamd sajoshdh). Again, in i. 156, 4, it is 
declared that king Yaruna and the Asvins submit U) the power of 
Yishnu (tarn aeya rujd Varunas tam Asvmd kratum sachante Mdrutasya 
vedhasah). In i. 141, 9, Yanina, Mitra, and Aryaman are said to 
triumph through Agni when he blazes forth (tvaya hi Ay?ie Varuno 
See Muller** Anc. Ind. Lit. pp. 632 ff. 
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dhrxiavrato Mitrah iaMre AryamQ), In iv. 5 , 4, tho same god is 
besought to consume those enemies who menace the stable abodes of 
Varuna atiflf tho wise Mitra (^r« tan Agnir habhamt ... pra ye mi. 
nanti Varunaeya dhama priya Mitraeya chetato dhrmuni). If, therefore, 
wo were to infer from passages like i. 101, 3 (which declares Vartnja 
and burya to bo subject to Indra), that the worship of Indra was 
beginning to gain ground on that of Vnruna, wo should have, in like 
manner, to eoncludo from tho other texts just cited, that the worship 
of Savitfi, or Vishnu, or Agni, was beginning to supersede that of all 
the other deities who aro there subordinated to them, not excepting 
Indra him seif. 

(12) Indra as represented in the hymns « metrical shetch. 

In the following verses I have endeavoured to combine in one 
picture the most salient and characteristic points in the represen¬ 
tations of Indra, which are contained in the hymns. It will be seen 
that some parts of tho sketch are translations, nearly literal, of verses 
occurring Itiore j that other portions are condensed summaries of epi¬ 
thets, ox descriptions, which are by far too numerous and too similar 
to each other to bo all reproduced in detail; and that a third class of 
passages contains an amplification, and not an approximate rendering, 
of tho texts of the original on which they aro founded. 

(1) Invitation of Indra to the samfice. 

Hoar, Indra, mighty Thunderer, hear, 

Ilright regent of the middle spliero ; 

Xiist while wo sweetly sing thy praise. 

In new, and wcll-constriicted, lays, 

Hymns deftly framed by poet skilled, 

As artizans a chariot build. 

Come, Indm, come, thou much-invoked, 

Our potent hymn thy steeds has yoked ; 

Thy goJdcn car already w aits 
Thy pleasure at thy palauc-gates : 


OrUimmees.—Roth, dhZwxan, 
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rricTid Iiidra, from the sky descend, 
Tliy course propitious hither bend; 
Couio straight, and may no rival priest 
Prevail to draw thee Irom our feast. 

Let no one catch theo unawares, 

Like bird the artful fowler snares. 

All is prepared; the Soma dniught 
Is sweet as thou hast ever quaffed; 

And we.will feed with com, and tend, 
Thy coursers at their journey’s end. 
But, Indra, though of us thou thinkest, 
And our libations gladly drinkost, 

*We, mortal men, can only share 
A humble portion of thy care. 

Wo know how manj'* potent ties 
Enchain thee in thy paradise. 

Thou luist at homo a lovely wife, 

The chanu and solace of thy life; 

Thou liast a ceaseless round of joys, 
Which all thy circling hours employs— 
Joys Hucli as gods immortal know, 
TJnguessed by mortals hero bedow. 

But, brother Iiidra, come, benign, 
Accept our gifts, thou friend divine, 
Como, tndra, come in eager haste. 

Our hymns to hoar, our food to taste, 
Like lover lured by female chaniis, 

Who ruslies to his mistress’ arms. 
Accept our sweet and grateful song; 
Come, we will not detain thee long. 

(2) Indra's birth. 

Hear, Indra, while thy birth wo sing, 
The deeds, thy greatness, glorious king. 
Old father Sky**® and mother Earth 
Both quaked, confounded at thy birth. 
Dyaufl = z<^i. 
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Tlie Sky excluimod, at that groat sight, 

‘‘Thy father was a stalwart wight ; 

Of most c^iisummato skill was he, 

The god who30 genius lashionocl thce.’^ 

This infant of nnrivalied force 
Spmng forth from a transcendant source. 

A blessed mother bore the child, 

And fondly on her oflispriug smiled, 

Foretelling then, with piido and joy, 

The might and glory of the boy. 

He needed not a tedious length 
Of autumns to mature his strength; 

Hia force ho felt as soon as hoi-D, 

And laughed all hostile powers to scorn. 
Grasping his detwily shafts, in prido 
Of prowess, thus the infant cried 
“ Where, mother, dwell those warriors fierce 
Wlioso haughty heaihs these bolts must piorcc ?” 
Aud when thy father proved thy foe, 

Thy fury, Indra, laid him low. 

^Vlio vainly sought thy life to take, 

'VVlvcn thou didst sleep, when thou didst wake ? 
Who, Indra, in his vengeful mood, 

Thy mother doomed to widowhood ? 

What god stood by, thy wrath to fire, 

When, seizing by the foot thy sire, 

Thou smot^st him dead, in youthlul ire ? 

(3) Indra'$ arrivaL 

Fulfilling now our ardent prayer, 

The god approaches through the air. 

On, on, he comes, majestic, bright, 

Oui’ longed-for friend appears in sight, 
llis biilliant form, beheld afar, 

Towers stately on liis golden car. 

Fair sunlike lustre, godlike grace, 

And maitial fire illume his face. 
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Yet not one form alone he hears, 

But various shapes of glory wcard, 

His aspects changing at his "wilh 
Transmuted, yet n^splondcnt still. 

In warlike semblance see him stand, 

Bed lightnings fielding in his hand. 

The heavenly steeds, his shining team, 
With all tho peacock’s colours gh.'ara, 
Besistless, snorting, on they fly, 

As swift as thought, across tho sky; 

And soon bring nigh their mighty lord, 

To us, his friends, a friend adored. 

]Now Indra from the sky descends; 

Yes, yes, to us his way he wends. 

Although we see him not, we know 
He now is present here below. 

Within our hallowed prociuots placed, 

He longs our grateful feast to taste. 

(4) Indra invited to drinh the Soma draught. 

Thou, Indra, oft of old hast quaffed 
With keen delight our 8oma drauglit. 

All gods the luscious Soma love, 

But thou all other gods above. 

Thy mother knew how well this juice 
Was fitted for her infant’s use. 

Into a cup she crushed the sap, 

Wliich thou didst sip upon her lap. 

Yes, Indra, on thy natal mom. 

The very hour that thou wast bom, 

Thou didst those jovial ta.stes display 
Which still snnlve in strength to-day. 

And once, thou prince of genial souls, 

Men 8iiy thou drainedst thirty bowls. 

To thee the soma-draughts proceed. 

As streamlets b) the lake they feed. 

Or rivers to the ocean speed. 
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Oiir cup is {baming to the brim 
With Soma pressed to sound of hymn. 
Come, ddnk, thy utmost craving slake, 
Like thirsty stag in forest lake, 

Or bull that roams in arid waste, 

And bums the cooling brook to taste, 

I ndulge thy taste, and quaif at will; 
Diink, drink again, profusely swill, 
Drink, thy capiKious stomach jSIl. 

(5) Pram of Soma, 

This Boma is a god; he cures 
The shaq)ost ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sad he cheers. 

He nerves the weak, disixds tlieir feais, 
The faint 'with martial ardouj’ fires, 
With lofty thoughts tho bard inspires, 
The soul from earth to heaven he lifts; 
So great and wondrous are his gifts. 
!Men feel the god 'within t heir veins. 
And ciy in loud exulting strains; 

WoVe quaffed the Soma bright, 

And are iramoi-tal grown j 
WeS'o entered into light, 

And all the gods have known. 

Wliat mortal now can harm, 

Or foeman vex us more ? 

Through thee beyond alarm. 

Immortal god, we soar.** 

Tho gods themselves with pleasure feel 
King Boma*s influence o’er them steal; 
And Indra once, ns baixls have told, 
Thus sang in merry mood of old :— 

(6) Indrah drinking-song. 

Yes, yes, I will bo geneious now, 
i\jicl gnmt the bivrd a horse and cow; 
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IVg quaffed the feoraa-draught. 

These diiiuglits impel mo *with the force 
Of blaatfl that sweep in furious C0'.irse : 

IVo quaffed the soma-di-aught. 

They dn>e me like a car that B])ecds, 

When whirled £dong by flying steeds. 

Those hymns approach me fondly now. 

As hastes to calf the mothor-cow. 

I tiiTTi them over aa I muse, 

As carpenter the log he hews. 

The tribes of men, the nations oil, 

I count as something very small. 

Both worlds, how vast soever they be, 

Don’t equal even the Imlf of me. 

The heaven in greatness I surpass, 

.And tliis broiwl earth, though vast her mass. 

Come, let mo as a plaything seize, 

And toss her wheresoe’er I please. 

Come, let mo smito with vigorous blow, 

And send her flying to and fro. 

Aly half is in the heavenly sphere, 

I’ve dravui the other half down here. 

How great my glory and my power ! 

Aloft into the skies I tower. 

I’m ready now to mount in air, 

Oblations to the gods to bear : 

I’ve quaffed the Soma-draught.^ 

(7) Indra drinks the libation. 

And not in vain the mortal prays. 

For nothing loth the god obeys, 

The proffered bowl ho takes ; 

Well trained the generous juice to dniin. 

He quaffs it once, he quaffs again, 

Till all his thirst he slakes. 

This “drinking song” is a translation, as we have already seen, p. 5)1, nearly 
literal, of the 119th hymn of the 10th Book of the llig-veda. 
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And yoon its power the Soma shows, 

Tlirough In(lj'a*9 Veins the influence flows, 

With feiwour flushed he stands ; 

His forehead glows, his eyes are flred, 

His mighty frame with force inspii’ed, 

His towering form expands. 

He straightway calls his brave allies, 

To valorous deeds exhorts, and ends-—^ 

Stride, Yishnu, forward stride ; 

Come, Maruts, forth with me to war, 

See yonder Vrittra stands afar, 

And waits the coming of my car; 

We soon shall crush his pride.” 

Indr a f attended hy the Maruts^ eete out to encounter Vrittra. 

A.mid the p/landits, long and loud. 

Which hurst from all the heavenly crowd, 

Charmed by the sweet and magic souikI 
Of hymns pronounced hy bards renowned, 

Viewed by admiring troops of fiiends, 

The valiant god his car ascends. 

Swept by his fervid bonndmg;^ steeds, 

Athwart the sky the hero speeds. 

The Manit-hosts his escort fonii, 

Impetuous spirits of the stom. 

On flashing lightning-cars they ride, 

Ajad gleam in warlike pomp and pride : 

Each head a golden helmet crests, 

And glittering mail adorns their breasts; 

Spears on their shoulders rest, their hands 
Bear arrows, hows, and lightning-brands. 

Bright tinkling anklets deck their feet, 

And thought than they is not more fleet; 

Like lions^ roar their voice of doom ; 

W^ith iron force their teeth consume. * 

I'hc hills, the earth itself, they shake, 

All creatures at their coming quake; 
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Tlieir Jheadlong fiiry nor,o can stay, 

All obstacles are swept away. 

The forest^s leafy monaichs toll 
Before their onset crashing fall, 

As when in fierce destructive mood 
Wild elephants invade a 'yrood. 

(9) Indra'a oonfiict mth Vfittra, 

Who is it that, without alarm, 

Defies the might of Indra^s arm; 

That stands and sees without dismay 
The approaching Maruts^ dread array; 

That does not shun, in wild affiight, 

The terrors of the deadly fight ? 

’Tis Vfittra,’^*^ he whose magic powers 
From Ciirth withhold the genial showers, 

Of mortal men the foe malign, 

And rival of the race divine, 

'Whose demon hosts from ago to age 
With Indra war unceasing wage, 

Who, times unnumbered, cinshed and slain, 

Is ever newly bom, again, 

And evemoro renews the strife 
In whicli again he forfeits life. 

Perched on a steep ae;ial height, 

Shone 'Vyittra’s stately fortres? bright. 

Upon the wall, in martial mood, 

The hold gigantic demon stood, 

Confiding in his magic arts, 

Ajnd armed with store of fiery darts. 

And then was seen a dreadful siglit, 

When god and demon met in fight. 

His sharpest missiles Yrittra shot, 

His thunderbolts and lightnings hot 
He burled as thick as rain. 

The demon who personifies drought, and is also called S'nshna and 
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The god his fiercest rage defied, 
llis blunted weapons glanced aside, 

At Indra launched in vain. 

Wien thus he long had vainly toiled, 

Wien all his weapons had recoiled, 

His final efibrts had been foiled, 

And all his force consumed,— 

In gloomy and despairijig mood 
The baftlcil demon helpless stood, 

And knew hia end was doomed, 

Tho lightnings then began to Hash, 

The direful thunderbolts to emsh, 

By Indi’a proudly hurled. 

The gods themselves with awe were stilled 
And stood aghast, and terror filled 
The universal world. 

Even Tvashtri sage, whose master-hand 
Had forged the bolts Ids ad had planned, 
Wio well their temper knew,— 

Quailed when he heard the dreailful clang 
That through the (pdvering welkin rang, 

As o’er the sky they flew. 

And who tho arrowy shower could stand. 
Discharged by Tndra’s red right hand,— 
Tho thunderbolts with hundred joints, 

Tho iron shafts with thousand points, 
■Winch blaiso and hiss athwart the sky, 
Swift to their maik unerring fly, 

And lay the proudest foemen low, 

With sudden and resistless blow, 

Whoso very souJid can put to flight 
The fools -who dare the Thunderer’s might ? 
And soon the knell of Ypttra’s doom 
Was sounded by the clang and boom 
Of Indra’s iron shower; 

Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell. 
The dying demon headlong fell 
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Dowd from his cloud-built tower. 

Now bound by S'ushna^s spell no more, 
The clouds discharge their liquid atoro j 
And, long by torrid sunboama baked, 

Tho plains by copious showers arc slaked ; 
The rivoi’s swell, an<l sea-ward sweep 
Their turbid torrents broad and deep. 

The poasniit views, witli deep delight 
And tliankful lioart, the auspicious sight. 
His loafloss fields, so sere and stid. 

Will soon mth waving crops be clad, 

And mother Earth, now brown and bare, 

A robe of brilliant green will wear. 

And now the clouds ilisperse, the blue 
Of heaven onco more comes forth to view. 
Tlie sun sliiaes out, all nature smiles, 
Redeemed from Yfitti'a’s power and wiles ; 
Tho gods, with gratulations meet, 

And loud acclaitn, the victor greet; 

While Indra’s mortal votaries sing 
Tlic praise.s of their friend and king. 

The frogs, too, dormjmt long, aw’’ake. 

And iloating on the brimming lake, 

In loud responsive croak unite. 

And swell the chorus of delight. 

(10) Indra'a greatnc$9, 

Wliat poet now, what sage of old, 

Tlie greatness of that god hath told, 

WTio from his body vast gave birth 
To father Sky and mother Earth ; 

Who hung the heavens in empty space, 

And gave tho cmlh a efriblo base ; 

Who framed and lighted up the sun, 

And made a path for him to run ; 

Whose power transcendent, since their birth 
Asunder holds the heaven and earth. 
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As chariot-wheels ore kept apart 
By axles framed by workmen’s art ? 

In gieahiess who mth Him can vie, 

Who fills the earth, tho air, the sky, 

Whose presence unperceived extends 
Beyond the world’s remotest ends ? 

A hundred oaiths, if such there he, 

A hun'lred skies fall short of thee ; 

A thousand suns v;ould not outsliine 
Tho effulgence of tliy light divine. 

Tho worlds, which mortals boundloss doom, 
To thee but as a handful seem. 

Thou, Indra, art without a peer 
On ciirth, or yonder heavenly sphere. 

Tlieo, god, snch matchless powers adorn, 
That thou without a foo wost bom. 

Thou art the universal lord. 

By gods revered, by men adored. 

Should all the other gods conspire, 

They could not frustrate thy desire. 

Tlic cirebng years, which wear away 
All else, to thee bring no decay ; 

Thou bloomest on in youthful force, 

While countless ages mn their course. 
XJnvexed by cares, or fears, or strifo. 

In bliss serene flows on thy life. 

(11) Indra's relaU'ons to his tcorshippers. 

Thou, Indra, art a friend, a brother, 

A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we 
Can boast no other friend hut thee. 

With tills our hymn thy skirt we grasp, 

As boys their father’s garments clasp ; 

Our ardent prayers thy form embrace. 

As women’s arms their lords enlace; 
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They round thee cling with gtmtle force, 

Like saddle-girth around a horse. 

’With faith wo claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours, and we arc thine. 

Thou art not deaf; though fur away, 

Thou hearest all, whatever we pray. 

And bo not like a lazy priest, 

Who battens at tho dainty feast, 

Sits still in self-indulgent ease, 

And only cares himself to please. 

Como, dole not out with niggard hand 
The brilliant boons at thy command. 

Thy gracious iiands are wont to giumt 
Profusely all thy servants want. 

Why is it, then, thou sittest still, 

And dost not now our hopes fulfil ? 

If I were thou, and thou wert I, 

My suppliant should not vainly cry. 

Wert thou a mortal, I divine, 

In want I ne^or would lot thee pine. 

Had I, like thee, unbounded power, 

I gifts on all my friends would shower. 

Shed wealth, as trees, when shaken, rain 
Their ripe fnjit down upon tho plain. 

Thy strong right hand, great god, we hold 
With eager griisp, imploring gold. 

Thou const our longings all fulhl, 

If such shall only be thy will. 

Like headlong bull's, thy mutcliless force 
Strikes all things do^vn that bar thy course. 
Art thou to gracious acts inclined ? 

Then who shall make thee change thy mind ? 
Abundant aids shoot forth from thee, 

As leafy boughs from vigorous troo. 

To wifeless men thou givest wives, 

And joyful mak'st their joyless Uves. 
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Thou givest sons, courageous, strong, 

To guard tJicir aged sii'cs from wrong. 

Lands, jewels, horses, herds of kine,— 

All kinds of wealth arc gifts of thine. 

Thy fiicnd is ucTor slain ; his might 
Is never -worsted in the fight. 

Yes, those who in the battlers shock, 

Thine aid, victorious god, invoke, 

With force inspired, -with dciifcning shout 
Of triumph, put their foes to I'out. 

Thou blossost those thy praise who sing. 

And plenteous gifts devoutly bring; 

But thou chastisest all the proud, 

The niggard, and the faithless crowd, 

Who thine existence doubt, and cry 
In sconi, No India lulos on bigh.*^ 

The rich can ne^cr thy favourites bo, 

The rich who never think of thee. 

WTion stonns are lulled, ai\d skies arc bright, 
Wino-swillei's treat thee with despite. 

When clouds coUcct and thunders roar. 

The scoffers tremble and adore. 

No deed is done but thou dost soo; 

No word is said unheard by thee. 

The fates of morials thou dost wield; 

To thy decree the strongest yield. 

Thou dost the high and fierce abase, 

The lowly raisest in their place. 

But thy true friends secure repose, 

By thee redeemed from all their woes, 

From straits brought forth to ample room, 

To glorious light from thickest gloom. 

And thou dost view w ith special grace, 

The fair-complexioned Aryan race, 

AVho own the gods, their laws obey, 

And pious homage duly pay. 
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Thou giv^Bt us horses, cattle, gold, 

As thou didst give our sires of old. 

Thou sweep* st away the dark-skinned brood, 
Inhuman, lawless, sensclesa, rude, 

Who know not Indra, hate his friends, 

And spoil the race which ho defends. 

Chase, far away the robbers cliase, 

Slay those barbarians black and base; 

And save us, Indra, from the spite 
Of sprites that haunt us in the night, 

Our rites disturb by contact vile, 

Our hallowed offerings dofilo. 

Preserve us, friend, dispel our fears. 

And lot US Hvo a hundred years. 

And when oiu* oaiilily course wc*ve run. 

And gainM the region of the Sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee, 

Sweet nectar quaffing there with thee. 


SECTIOlf V£I. 


PA lU ANYA. 

The following hymn, E.V. v. 83, affords a pictnrea<iiie description of 
Parjanyn, the thundering rain-tgod: 

V. 83, 1. Achha mda tavasa^^ glrhhir ahhih^ $iuh% Faija7iyam namann 
tlvivfUa I kamkradad vfishabho jrradann(t reto dadhati oikadklshu gar- 
hham I 2. Vi vrikshdn hanti uia hanti rahha^o viivatfi hihhdya hhuvanam 
mahdvadhclt | uta andgdb uhaU vfisknydvaio yat Farjanyah stanayan 
hanti du^hkfitah | 3. Rathlva kaUyd ahhikshipann avir dutan 
kf inute varshydn aha | ddrdt simhasya 8tiviailid(i ud Irate yat Farjanyah 
Icrinnte varahyam nahhah | 4. Pra vdtdh vdnti patayanii vidyuiah ud 
oehadMr jihate pinvate uvah | ird vihamai bhuvandya jay ate yat Far¬ 
janyah prithivlm retaed ^vati | 5. Tasya vrate pfithiv^ namnamUi yasya 
i>rate iaphavaj jarhhuriti | yasya vrate oshadhlr visvarxlpdh sa nah Far- 
janya mahi karma yachha | 6. Divo no vfishtim Muruto raridhvam pra 
pinvata v^ishno ahasya dhCirdh | arvdn etena etanayitnund d ihi apo 
^mhinchann asurah pitd nah \ 7. Abht hranda htafiaya garbham a dhAh 
udanvatd pari diya rathena | dritim m hanha nUkitam nyancham samdh 
bhavaniu udvato nipaddh ] 8. Mahdntaih koiam ud acha nishtncha syan- 
dantdih hulyah vishitdh purastdt | ghritena dydvd-prithivi vi undhi 
suprapdnam hhavatu aghnydhhyah \ 9 . Yat Farjanya ka^iihradat etana- 
yan hamsi dushkritah | prati idaih vikvam modate yat kincha pfitkiryOm 
adhi I 10. Avarshlr varsham ud u su grihhdya akar dhanvani ati 
etavai u | ajljanab oshadhlr Ihcjandya katn uia prajdbhyo avido ma- 
nUhdra | 

1. “Address the powerful (god) with these words; laud Prajanya; 
worship him with reverence ; the procreative and stimulating fructifier, 
resounding, sheds his seed and impregnates the plants. 2. Ho splits 
the trees, he destroys the Eakahases; the whole creation is afhdd of 
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the mighty stroke; even the innocent man floos before the vigorous 
god, \fhen Pa ij any a thundering smites the evil doers.*^’ 3. Like a 
charioteer urging forward his horses with a whip, the god brings into 
viow his showery scouts. From afar the lion’s roarings arise, when 
Paijanya charges the clouds with rain. 4. The winds blow, the 
lightnings fall, the plants shoot up; tbo heaven fructifies; food is pro¬ 
duced for all created things, when Parjanya, thundering, replenishes 
the earth with moisture. 5. Paijanya, before whose agency the earth 
bows down, at whose operation all hoofed cattle quiver; by whose 
action plants (spring up) of every form; do thou grant us thy mighty 
protection. 6. Grant to us, M^aruts, the rain of the sky; replenish 
the streams of the procreative horse ; come hither with this thy 
thunder, our divine father, shedding waters. 7. Resound, thunder, 
Impregnate, rush hither and thither with thy watery chariot. Draw 
on forward with then thy opened aiid inverted water-skin; lit the hills 
and doles be levelled. 8. Raise aloft thy vast water-vessel, and pour 
down showers; let the discharged rivulets roll on forward; moisten the 
heaven and earth with fatness; let there be well-filled drinking-places 
for the cows. 9. When thou, Paijunya, resounding and thundering, 
dost slay the evil-doers, tho whole universe rejoices, whatever lives upon 
the earth. 10. Thou hast shed down rain; now desist; thou hast 
made the waterless wastes fit to be traversed; thou hast generated 
plants for food, and thou hast fulfilled the desires of living creatures.””* 
Parjanya is also celebrated in two other hymns of the Rig-veda, viz., 
vii. 101, 102. The latter consists of only three verses, and the former 
is loss spirited and poetical than that which I have translated. It 
assigns to Paijanya, however, several grander epithets and functions 
than are found in the other, as it represents this deity as tho lord of 
all moving creatures (vii. 101, 2 ; yoviha*ya jayato devah Ue)\ declares 


There docs uot seem to beany safilcient rea.s<in to understand crildoers here, 
and in vcr»€ 9, of tho cloud demona, who withold min, or fimply of tho malignant 
clouds, as Snyana in his explanation of terse 9 (pnpa^ffio d )Ci. The poet 

may nuturally have supposed that it was exclusively or principally the wicked ».ho 
were struck down by thunderbolts. Dr. Buhlcr thinks the cloud-demons arc meant 
(Orient und Occident, i. 217, note 2). 

This last clause is translated according to Professor Roth’s explanation, s.r. 

Wilson, following Sttyaga, renders verily thou hast obtained laudation 
from thv people,” and Dr. IJUhler gives the same sense ; thou hast received praise 
from tho creatures.” J^q/MyaA may of course be either a dative or ablative. 
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thnt all worlds (or creatures), aud the three spheres abide in him (ibid. 
4: yminm vihani hhuvancini taathns tisro dydvah) ; that in him is the 
soul of all things moving and stationary (ibid. 6; taaminn dtmd 
jagata^ tastmhai cha) j and designates him as tho independent monarch 
(ibid. 5 : avaraje). In "vii. 102, 1, he is called tho son of Dyans or the 
{Divm jmtrdya). Paijanya is also mentioned in variou.s detached 
verses in the 11.V., viz. iv. 67, 8; v. 63, 4, 6; vi. 62, 6; vii. 35, 10; 
yiil 6, 1; viii. 21, 18; ix. 2, 9; ix. 22, 2; x. 66, 6; x. 98, 1, 8; 
X. 169, 2. In vi. 49, 6; vi. 60, 12 ; x. 65, 9 ; x. 66, 10, he is con¬ 
joined with Yata the wind {Parjanya-vdidy Vdtd-parjmyd)y and in vi. 
62, 16, with Agni (Agniya/rjanyaii). In ix. 82, 3, he is called the 
father of the great leafy plant soma {Parjanyah pitd mahUhaaya par- 
ninah | compare ix. 113, 3). 

Parjnnya forma the subject of two papers by Dr. G, Biibler, the one 
in English in tho Transactions of tho London Philological Society for 
1869, pp. 164 If., and tho other in German in Benfoy’s Oiiont nnd 
Occident, vol. i. (1862) pp. 214 if. Tho latter of those papers is not 
however, a translation of tho former. The former contains an English 
vomon of the hymns ll.Y. v. 83; vii. 101, and vii. 102; to which the 
German article adds a translation of A.Y. iv. 15, a hymn consisting of 
sixteen verses. The English paper contains a comparison of Parjnnya 
with the Lithuanian god Perkunas, the god of thunder, which is not 
reproduced in tho German essay. Dr. Biihler holds Parjnnya to have 
been decidedly distinct from Indra (Transact. Phil. Soc. p. 167, and 
Or. nnd Oco. 229). In tho English paper he says (p. 161): ‘^Taking 
a review of the whole, we find that Parjanya is a god who presides 
over the lightning, the thunder, tho nun, and the procreation of plants 
and living creatures. But it is by no means clear whether ho is ori¬ 
ginally a god of the rain, or a god of tho thunder,” He inclines how¬ 
ever to think tliat from the etymology of his mime, and tho analogy 
between him and Perkunas, he was originally the thunder-god (pp. 
161-167). In his German essay, his conclusion is (p. 226) that 
Parjanya is **the go<l of thunderstorms and rain, tho generator and 
nourisher of plants and living creatures.” 


Compare i. 116, 1, where the same thing is said of SQrys. 
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VAYU. 

Vayu, the wind, aa we have already soon, is often associated with 
Indra* See also i 2, 4; i. 14, 3; i. 23, 2; i. 136, 4 if. {a vdm ratho 
niyutvdn vahhad avase ahhi praydf^si mdhitani vltaye vdyo h^vydui 
Maye | pihatam tmdhvo andhasah pnrvapeyaih hi vdm hitam | *‘Ltt 
your car with team of horses bring you to our aid; and to the offerings 
wliich are woll-arranged for eating ^ \ ayii, the oblations (arc well-ar¬ 
ranged) for eating. Drink of tho soma, for to you twain belongs the 
right to take the first draught;” and see tho next verse); i. 139, 1; ii. 
41, 3; iv. 46, 2ff.; iv, 47, 2 if.; v. 51, 4, 6f.; vii. 90, 6 ff.; vii. 91, 4 ff.; 
X. 65, 9 ; X. 141, 4. The two gods appear to have been regarded by the 
ancient expositors of tho Veda as closely connected with each other; 
for the Nairuktas, as quoted by Yaska (Nirukta, vii. 6), while they fix 
upon Agni and Surya as the representatives of tho terrestrial and 
celestial gods respectively, speak of Vayu and Indra in conjunction, as 
deities, either of whom may represent those of tho intermediate sphere: 
Tiirah tfva devaidh iti Miruktah Agnih prithivl-sthhio Vayur vd Indro 
vd antarihha-Uhdmh mryo dyu-sthanafy 1 ‘‘There ore three gotls a«v 
cording to the Nairuktas, vi;;., Agui, whose place is on earth, Vdyu, or 
Indra, whoso place is in the air, and Surya, whose place is in the 
heaven,” etc. 

Vayu does not occupy a very prominent place in tho Dig-reda. If 
wo except the allegorical description in the Purusha Sukta, x. 90, 13, 
where he is said to have spning from the breath of Purusha (prdndd 
Vdyur ajdyata)y or unless wo understand vii. 90, 3 {rayc nu yamjajmtxnt 
rodnsi im | ‘‘He whom tho two worlds generated for wealth”) to 
assert that ho was produced by heaven and earth, I am aware of no 
passage where tho parentage of Vajii is declared. Ho is, however, 
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said to be the son-in-law of Tvasbtri (viii. 26, 21 f, tava Vdyo fitmpaU 
Tm^h^ViV jumutar adbhita | avdmi d vrinimahe | 22 . Tvashlur jdmd- 
tar am vayam Isdnam rdyah imake | sutdvanto Vdyuih dyumnd jandmh ) 
21. *‘We ask thy succours, o Yayu, lord of rites, wondrous son-in- 
law of Tvashtri. 22. We men offering libatioDf. resort to Vayu, 
Tvasbtfi’s son-in-law, the lord of wealth, and seek for splendour^’') j 
but his wife’s name is not given.But few epithets are applied to 
him. He is called darkata^ ‘^sightly,” beautiful,” or conspiuous” 
(i. 2, 1), and supsarastama, ^^most handsome in foim” (viii. 26, 
24). He is naturally described as hrandad-ishti, rushing noisily 
onwards” (x. lOO, 2). Together with Indra, he is designated as touch¬ 
ing the sky, swift as thought, wise, thousand-eyed {dmsprisd^ mcnejavdf 
vipruy sahasf dkshdj i. 28, 2, 3). He moves in a shining car, drawn by 
a pair of red or purple horses (i. 134, 3: Vdyur yunkie rohitd Vdyur 
arimd)^ or by several teams of horses, chandrena rathena, niyutvatd 
rathena (iv. -^8, 1; i. 134, 1 ; i. 135, 4; iv. 47, 1), His team is often 
said to consist of ninety-nine, of a hundred, or even of a thousand horses, 
yoked by his will, i. 135, 1, 3 {sahasrem niyutd | niyudhkih ^atinihhih | 
nahmrinlhhih |); ii. 41, I (jiaKamno rathasah)] ir. 48, 4, 6 {vahantu 
tvd inanoyujo ytdddso navatir nava) ; vii. 91, 6 ; vii. 92, 1,5. As before 
mentioned (p. 85), Indra and Vayu frequently occupy the same chaiiot, 
iv. 46, 2j iv. 48, 2 {Tndra-sdrathih j Vuyo); rii. 91, 5 {IndraDdyd 
sarathaih ydlam arvdk)y which bus its framework of gold, which 
touches the sky, and is drawn by a thousand horses, iv. 46, 3, 4 (a 
vdm sahasratri harayah Lidravdyu ahhi prayah | vahantu Homapitaye j 
ratham hirunyavandhurain^ IndravOyu sv^idhararn | il hi Bthdtho divi- 
sprUam). Yayu, like the other gods, is a drinker of soma. In fact, he 
alone, or in conjunction with Indra, was, by the admission of the other 
gods, entitled to the first draught of this libation, i. 134, 1; i, 135,1, 4 
(iuhhyatn hi pdrvapltaye devdh devdya yemire | 4. Furvapeya^i hi vdfh 
hUam)\ iv. 46, 1 {tvam hi purvapdh asi); v. 43, 3; vii. 92, 2 {jrra 
yad vdm madhvah agriyam hharanti adhvaryavah); viii. 26, 25.^^ It is 

*’5 Suyana gives no help. He merely says: wAa knthd itihdsTtdihhir amganiavyd | 
‘‘This story is to bo learne<l from the Itihi.sas, etc.” In the Section on Tv.ashtri wo 
shall see that according to R.V’. x. 17, 1 f. he had a daughter called Siinipyu, who 
was the wife of Vivosvat; but Vivasvat is not identical with Vayu. 

Regi.irding the word vandhura soo a note in the Section on tho Asvins. 

On this subject wc find the following story in the Aitareya Bruhmana, ii. 26 : 
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roraarkable that Yayu ia but rarely connected with the Maruts or 
deities of the storm; but in one place (i. 131, 4) he is said to have 
begotten them from the rivers of heaven {(ijanayo Maruto mhshanahhyo 
(Uvah a vahhandhhyah)) and in another place (i. 142, 12) to be at¬ 
tended by Pushan, the Maruts aud the Yi^v© devas {Pu^hanvate Manit- 
vote viivadevdya Vdyave), 

The following liymns are addressed to Vata (another name of the 
god of the wind). The imagery in the first is highly poetical : 

X. 168, 1. Vatasya nu mahimdmm rathasya rujann etd etanayann a^ya 
yhoshaJ} [ divu})Tig anindni Jerinvann iito eti pfithicydk remm 
asyan | 2. Sam prerate ami vdtasya vishflidh d enaih gachhanti samanam 
na yoshdh | tdhhih myuk sarathaff^ devah lyate asya vikaaya Hmvamsya 
rdjd I 3. Antarihhe patJiibhir lyamCino na m viiate hatamach chana 
ahah I apdih sahhd prathamajdli ritdvd iva svij jdtah Jcutah dhahhuva j 
dtmd devdndm hhuvanasya yai'hho yathdvasafh ckarati devah edhak | 
ghosJidh id asya Srifwire na rupam tasmai Vdtdya havishd vidhema ( 

‘M. (I celebrate) the glory of Yata's rhariot; its noise comes rending 
and resounding. Touching the sky, he moves onward, making all 
things ruddy : and he comes propelling the dust of the earth. 2. The 

Devah vui Somasya rajno ^grapeye na sawmpMayann aham prathamah pibeyam 
aham prathamah pibeyam *' ity eva ahamayanta | te mmpMayanto 'brman hanta 
ajim iyama sa yo nab ujjeshyati aa prathamah aomaaya pasyati** iti | ^Hatha** iti | 
te djimc.yuh | tesham ajim yatamabhiHriah^dnam Vayur mukham prathainah pratya- 
padyata atha Indro Hha Mitravarundv atha Ahinau | so 'ved Indro Vayutn ud vai 
juyati iti tarn anu pardpatat | aa ha “ ndo atha njjaydva*' iti [ sa ity abravid 

**ah(im eva i 0 eshydmi** iti | ^Uritlyam me*tha ujjaydva** iti [ ** na*' iti ha eva 
abravld aham eva tijjeshydmi" iti | ** turhjam me *tha ujjayuva iti ) ^Uatha " iti I 
torn turlye 'tydrjata | tat turlya-bhug Indro 'bhavat tribhdg Vdyuh | tau saha eva 
Indraviiyu udajayatdih saha MUrdvarumu saha Ah'inau | “ The gods did not agree 
in regard to the first draught of king Somu ; but each of them desired, ‘ I^t me drink 
first,* ‘ let mo drink first.’* But coming to an arrangement, they said : * Come, let 
na run a race, and the victor shall first drink the Soma.’ ‘Agreed,’ said they 
all. They ran a race accordingly ; and when they started and ran, YSyu first reached 
the goal, then Tndra, then Mitra and Vaiuna, and last the Alvins. Indra thought 
he might beat Yayu, and he followed him closely; and said ‘ Let us two now be the 
victors.* ‘No,’ rojoiiicd Vu}!!, ‘I alone shall be the winner.' ‘Let us so -win 
together that I shall hare a third (of the draught),’ said Indra. ‘ No,’ said Vdyu, 

* I alone shall he the winner.’ ‘ Iict us so win together that I shall have the fouidb,’ 
continued Indra. ‘Agreed,’ said Vayu. lie gave him a right to the fourth, so Indra 
has one share out of four and Vuyii three. So Indra and Yayu won together, as did 
Mitra and Vanina, and the two Alvins respectively." See the story of another 
similar settlement by a race in the Ait. Br. iv. 7 f. 
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gusts (?) of the ak rush after him, and congregate in him as women in an 
assembly. Sitting along with them on the same car, the god, who is 
king of this universe, is borne along. 3. Hasting forward, by paths in 
the atmosphere, he never rests on any day. Erlond of the waters, 
•first-horn, holy, in what place was ho born ? whence has he sprung ? 
4, Soul of the gods, source of the universe, tliis deity moves as he 
lists;'^’*® His sounds have been heard, but his form is not (seen): this 
Yata lot us worship with an oblation.^’ 

X. 186, 1. Yatah « vatu hlmhajmi hmbhu mayohlu no hrido j 2. Fra 
nah aijumsM taruhat 1 uta Yata pita hi mli uta bhrUtd uta nah mhhd 1 
sa no fivatave kfidki | 3. Yad ado Vdta te yrihe amriianya nidhir hitah\ 
tato no dehi jxvase | 

1. Let Yata, the wind, waft to us healing,^"*® salutary, and auspi¬ 
cious, to our heart: may ho prolong our lives. 2. And, Yata, thou art 
our father, our brother, and oar friend: cause us to live. 8. Prom the 
treasure of immortality, which is deposited yonder in thy house, o 
Yata, give us to live.*’ 

Here the same property is ascribed to Yata which is elsewhere 
ascribed to Hudra, that of bringing healing. 


22 » Compavo St. John's Gospel, iii. 8 : The wind blowcth •where it listoth,’^ etc. 
Compare i, 80, 4, 


SECTION IX. 


THE MAllUTS. 

(1) Tluji'r ^a/rentapy epithets , characteriHtics, and action, 

Tho Mai'uts, or Radras, the gods of the tempest,^'’® who fom a large 
troop of thrice sixty (viii. 85, 8 : trih shashtis iod Ifaruto vmridhfl- 
nah\ or of only twenty-seven (i. 133, 6; trisaptaih Hra satvahhih\'^^ 
are the sons of Rudra and Pfisni*^ (Rudrast/a maryCih | Rudrasya 
sunamh [ Rndrmya sdnun | Rudrasya piitrdh | idam pitre marutd.m 
uchyate vachah | pitar marutdih , . , Rudra | Frihihn vcchanta mdtaram | 
adha pitaram ishmimm Rmlram voehanta | yuvd pita svapuk Rtidrak 
eshdm sudiighii Ppihiih sudind marudhhjah | Primimdtarah | asdla 
PrUnir mahate randya tvesJmn aydsdm Marutdm anlkam | Qomdtarah | 
Qaur dhayati Marutdih kamsyur mdtd maghondm or the speckled 
cow (i. 64, 2; i. 85, If.; i. 114, 6 ; i. 168, 9 ; ii. 33, i ; ii. 34, 2; 

210 Prof. Bonfey, in a note to R.V. i. 0, 4, says that the Muruts (tlieir name being 
derived from ‘ to die,’) arc personifications of the souls of the departed. 

251 Sec also A.V. xiii. 1, 3, where tho same smaller number is given: irishoptdso 
marutah svddusammudah. Sayaija interprets tho words of R.V. yiii. 28,5, snpt&ndih 
sapta rishtayah [ “The seven have seven spears,’’ by saying that it refers to an 
ancient story of Indra severing '.ho embr)’o of Aditi into seven parts, from which 
sprang the Maruts according to tho Vedio text: “ The Maruts are divided into seven 
troops.” Tho same story is told at greater length by Sayuna on U.V. i. 6, 
where, however, it is said to be Diti, mother of the Asuras, whose embryo Indra 
severed first into seven portions, each of which ho then subdivided into seven. See 
the 4th vol. of this work, p. 256. 

252 This word is regarded as a personification of the speckled clouds in Roth’s 
Illustrations of Nirukta, x. 39, p. 145. In his Lexicon the same scholar says that 
like other designations of the cow, the word is employed in variou.s figurative and 
mythical references, to denote the earth, tho clouds, milk, the variegated or stan*}' 
heaven. On ii. 34, 2, Suyana refers (as an alternative explanation) to a story of 
Rudra, as a bull, begetting the Maruts on Piiilni, the Earth, in the form of a cow\ 

255 ThoTjiittiriya Sanbita, ii. 2, 11, 4, says : Pruniyai vai payas) oianUoJutdh | 
‘‘The Maruts w^ere born from Prijini’s milk.” 
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V. 42, 15 ; V. 52, 16 ; v. CO, 5 ; v. 59, 6 ; vi. 50, 4 ; vi. 66, 3 ,* vii. 
56, 1; viii. 7, 3, 17; viii. 20; 17; viii. 83, 1). They are, however, 
said to be like sons to Indra (sa smiubkir na HudrehUh^ i. 100, 5); and 
they ai’e also called undhu-inatarah^ children of the ocean, whether we 
suppose this to bo the aerial or terrestrial sea (x. 78, 6), and sons of 
Heaven, divaS’putrdmh (x. 77, 2), and Divo maryuh^ iii. 53,13 ; v. 59, 6. 
See Muller’s Trans, of li.Y. p- 93. In v. 66, 8, mention is made of 
the chariot of theMaruts which Bodasi stood bringing enjoyments, 
in company with the Mariits” {d ymmin tasthau mrandm Uhhratl 
saeJiu maruisullodasl). On this Sayana remarks that Eodasi is the wife 
of Rudra and mother of tho Maruts; or that Rudra is the Wind (Vayu), 
and his wife tho intermediate or aerial goddess. {Rodani Itudrmya painl 
mamtCivi mdta | yadvd Rtidro Vdyuh | tat-patm madhymniha d&vi). They 
are frequently associated with Indra, as we hove already seen;—(compare 
the expressions which describe them as bis allies and fiiends, and as 
increasing his strength jmd prowess, at the same time that they 
celebrate his greatness : Marutvantam indram | Ridra-jyeshtMh marud- 
yandh | sahhibhih svelkir eoaih | ye te imhnaih ye tavuhlm mardhann 
archantah Indra marutas te ojah | piha liudrehhih sayanak | ye tvd mu 
ahan Vrittram adadhus tuhhyam ojah ( arelianti tvd Mm^utah putadaJchds 
tvam eahdm rkhir IndrdBi dhirah | Itudrdsah Indraiantah | ay am Indro 
Marut-sahhd | Brihad Indrdya gayata maruiah | i. 23, 7, 8; i. 100> 
1 if.; i. 101, 1, if. ; iii. 82, 2, 4; iii. 85, 9; iii. 47, 1, if.; iii. 51, 7 
tf. ; V. 29, 1, 2, 6 ; v. 57, 1; vii. 32, 10; vii. 42, 5 ; viii. 36, 1 ff; 
viii. 62, 10; viii. 65, 1 ff; viii. 78, 1 ff.; viii. 85, 7 ff.; x. 73, 1; 
X. 99, 5; X. 113, 8) ;—but they are also celebrated separately in 
numerous hymns (as i. 37 ; i. 38; i. 39; i. 64; i. 85; i. 86; i. 87; i. 88; 
i. 166, which, with others, are rendered into English and illustrated 
in the Ist vol. of Professor Muller’s Translation of the E.V.; see also 
i. 167; i. 168; v. 52; v. 53; v, 54; v. 56; v. 56; vii. 56; vii. 57 ; 
vii. 58, etc.) They are favourite deities of some of the rishis, and are 
often praised in highly poetical strains. They are like blazing fires, 
free from soil, of golden or tawny hue, and of sunlike brilliancy (ye 
agnayo na ^oiuchann idhdndh j arenavah | hiranydmh | mryalvachah | 
arunapaavah j vi. 66, 2; vii. 59, 11; viii. 7, 7), They are also com¬ 
pared to swans with black plumage (hamsdBo nila-priahthdh, vii. 59, 7); 
and are sometimes said to he playful as children or calves (krilanti 
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Itriluh ( iUrd&h m hrilmjah mmdtarah | vatsdso 7ia prakrilmah | i. 166, 
2; vii 56, 16; x. 78, 6). They are thus apostrophized in v, 64, 11 : 
amseshu vah. ruhtayah pa>ku Jchildayo mhhassu ruhmCth Maruto rathe 
Mhah [ agnihhrdjdm vidyuto gahhastyoh Svprdh Strshashu vUaidh hira- 
nyaylh ] Spears rest upon your shouldors, ye Karats; yo have anklets 
on your feet, golden ornaments on your breasts, lustre in your (iars, 
fiery lightnings in your hands, and golden helmets placed upon your 

In ii. 34, 3, the epithet of hiran'/a<*iiprdfi. is applied to these deities. This 
Sayana explains by <umrnamai/a-8irmtrandhy “ with golden hdmota,’* That one 
sense of ^iprd (feminine) is “a head-dress, or a helmet,'' is settled by the verse in the 
text, V. 54, H, whore the words are siprah dlrsham miatdli hiranyayt?!.^ ‘^golden 
helmets are stretched or (placed) upon your heads ; '* and aiso by viii. 7, 25, where it 
is said, siproh flTruhan hiranyaylh . . . '»yar\jata h'iye^ “ they displayed for ornament 
golden helmets on thoir heads." In the first of these passages, Siiyana interprets s iprdh 
as moaning a ‘ turban/ in the second a ‘ helmet.* It thus appears that siprdhy in these 
texts at least, must mean something external to the head, and not a feature of the 
face as wpra is often interpreted, when applied to Indra. Thus nusipra is explained 
by Sfiyana on i. 9, 3, as meaning Hobhava kano iobhana-msika va, ^‘having handsome 
jaws, or a handsome nose since Yaska, ho says, makes Hpra to mehn one or other 
of these two parts of the face (Ninikta, vi. 17). The same explanation is given by 
Silyana on i. 29, 2; i- 81, 4 ; and i. 101, 10. On in. 30, 3, however, the sanio com¬ 
mentator flays: aipra^iahdena Hrastnimm abhidhlyate \ <^obhana-Ur(fistrdno 2 )fU(h\ 
yad'vd dobham-hantimaji | <‘By the word dipra^ a helmet is sigiiilied. Susipm 
therefore means * having a handsome helmet,' or it mean.'» ‘having handsome jaws.’ 
On iii. 32, 3; iii. 36, 10; viii, 32, 4, 24 ; viii. 33, 7; viii. 55, 4. ; ho returns to the 
latter mterj)retatiQn. On viu, 17,4; >nii. 81, 4; viii. 82, 12; he ag'sin gives the 
alternative explauadon m on iii. 30, 3. Professor Aufrccht has favoured mo with a 
note on t!m subject of tho word sipra and its derivatives, of which the following are 
the most important parts : S'iprn, in the dual means jaws (i. 101, 10 ; iii. 32, 1; v. 
36,2; viii. 65, 10; x. 96, 9; x. 305, 6). fiipravat means “having largo jaws" 
(vi. 17, 2). S'tprm means the same, and Is used only of ludra (i. 20, 2; i. 84, 1; 
iii. 36, 10, etc. etc.). S'tpnni, as Professor Aufrecht considers, means “a draught 
(imbibed by the jaws);’’ and ho translates i. 30, 11, thus: “(Partake, our friend, 
wifilder of the thunderbolt, of the dranghta of us thy friends the goma-drinkers, 
thou who art fond of Soma." S'iprnmU (x, 105, 5) will thus be “he who 
possesses the draught." Siprdk in v. 54, U, and viii. 7, 25, are “visors," the 
two pai-ts of which are compared to two jaws. . ylyah-dipruy used of the Uibhus 
(iv. 37, 4) will consequently mean “having iron visors." The word occurs in 
other compounds, to which J nued not here refer. I am not suflieiently acquainted 
with tho armour of India to knt>w vsrhether an}ihing like a vi-ior was or is used 
by warriors in that country. It is, however, customary for the Hindus in parti¬ 
cular circumstances (as for protection from the heat, and also from the cold, and for 
purposei? of disguise) to wear their turbans not only ^vrapped borizontidly round their 
heads, hut also to tie another cloth perpendicularly under their chins and over the 
tops of their heads, thus enclosing the sides of their faces. This is called in the ver¬ 
nacular Hindi .dhafhd handhm. Tho word dhatM is explained in Sbak<}spear*8 
Hindustani Dictionary, 8 ,v. as “ a handkerchief tied over the turband and over the 
ears.” 
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heads,’^ Compared 64, 4; i. 166, 10; ii, 34, 2, 3 {dydvo m drihhU 
chitayanta khddinah ( ^‘adorned with rings, tLoy were conspicuous like 
the sky with its stars ^’) ; v. 53, 4 (where, in addition to their ornaments 
and their weapons, they are said to have been decorated with garlands: 
ye anjishu ye vdilsku svtxhkdmvah sraksJiu ruhneshu khddishu | irdydh 
ratheshu dhmivm()\ v. 55, 1; v. 57, 5, 6 (every glory is manifested in 
their bodies : vUvd vali ^rir adhi tanilshi pipise ); v. 58,2 {hhddikdstam)^ 
vii. 56, 11, 13 {afiimku vo Murutah hhadayak’^'^’^ | ^*on your shoulders, 
Maruts, are rings viii. 7, 25 ; viii. 20, 4 {iuhhralcMdayah\ 11, 22; 
X. 78, 2. They are anned with golden weapons, and with lightnings, 
dfxrt thunderbolts, gleam like Hamos of fire, and are borne dong with 
the fury of boisterous winds {vidyunmaJimo naro amadidyavo vdtatvishi/ 
Marnahj v, 54, 3); viii. 7, 4, 17, 32 {vq/rahastaih . . . mamdbhifi . . . 
hiranyavdslbhih); ;c. 78, 2, 3 {vdtdm na ye dkimayo jigainavo agnlndm 
7ia jihvdh virolcinah) ; they split Vfittra into fragments (viii. 7, 23 : 
m vrittram parva^o yaytth) ; they are clothed with rain {mnhanir- 
nijahy v. 57, 4'' ; they create darkness even during the day, with the 
rain-clouds distribute showers all over the world, water the earth, 
and avert heat i. 38, 9 {diva chit tamah hpinvanti parjwnyena udavu- 
hena | yat ppHhmrh vyundmiti) ; v. 54, 1 {^ardhaya mumtdya . . . 
gharma duhhe); v. 55, 5 {ud Irayatha Manitah mmdrato yuyaih vrisih 
f,m vanhayatha puruhinahi) ; viii. 7, 4 {vapanti marxdo miham | 16. 
)/e dra2)siih iva rodasi dhamanti ami vrishlihhih)}^^ They open up a 
path for the sun, viii. 7, 8 {srijanti rahnim ojasd panthdm s^^rydya 
yatave). They cause the mountains, the earth, and both the worlds to 
quake, i. 39, 5 {pra vepayanii parvatdn); i. 87, 3 {rejate bhumih ); 
V. 54, 1, 3 (parvatachyutah); v. 60, 2f. (vo bhiyd prithivl chid rejate 
parvatas chit j panata4 chin mahi vriddho UhhCiya divas chit sdyiu rejate 
svane vah ); vii. 57, 1 {ye rejay anti rodasl chid urvi)\ viii* 7, 4; viii. 
20, 5. They rend trees, and, like wild elephants, they devour the 
forests, i. 39, 5 ; i. 64, 7 {vi rinchanti mnaspatln | mrigdh iva hastinak 

On the sense of the word khadi see Midler’s Trans, of the R.V. p. 102 and 21 

la a hymn of the A.Y. iv. 27, verso .*1, tbo Mariits are said to give an impulse 
to the milk of cows, the sap of plants, tho speed of horses {pnyo dhenunani rasam 
oahadhimm javam arvnfdm kavayo yc invatha) ; and in tho 4th verso they aro 
described as raising tbt^twaters from tho sea to tho sky, ajid as discharging them from 
the sky on the earth {(ipah sa?nudrad divam Xidvahanti divas prithivini abhi ye 
.sryanti). 
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hhadatlM vana). Th«^y have iron teeth {ai/odaihahtrdn, i- 88, 5); they 
roar like lions {aimMh iva ndnadati, i. 64, 8); all creatorcs are afraid 
of them, i. 86, 8 {hhaymte viha bhuvana marvMhydh. Their weapons 
are of various descriptions—spears, bows, quivers, and arrows {vdilm- 
antalf rishfimantah, | ishumarUo nisha/ngtnah), i. 37, 2; v. 57, 2. Their 
coursers ai-o swift as thought {nianojuvah, i. 85, 4). They ride, w'ith 
whips in their hands {ka^ah hadeshu, i. 37, 3; i. 168, 4), in golden 
cars {Uranym-athah, v. 67, 1), with golden wheels {hiranyebhil} 
pavibhih | Mranya-chahran, i. 64, 11 ; i. 88, 5), drawn by ruddy and 
tawny horses (with which the chariots are said to bo winged), and 
flashing forth lightnings, or formed of lightning, i. 88, 1, 2 (« vid- 
yUdfiuidhhih Tdlhabhiv T%ahti‘m(idhhiT aivcipUTnaih j ctTunehhih pmanydiT 
asvaih) ; iii. 64, 13 {vidyudrathah Marutali rishfimantah) ; v. 67, 4 
{pUmg&kah arunuhafi). The animals by which these chariots are 
described as being drawn are designated in some places by the epithet 
priahatth (i. 37, 2; i. 39, 6; i. 85, 5; viii. 7, 28), which Professor 
Wilson—following Sayana on Eig-veda, i. 37, 2“’—renders by 
“spotted deer.” Put in i. 38, 12, the horses (ahasah) of the Jfaruts 
are spoken of, as is also the case in vlii. 7, 27, where they (the horses) 
are called hiranya-pdnihkih, “golden-footed;” though in the next 
verse (28) the priahatil^ are again spoken of, as well as a prash(ih 
rohitah, which we find also in i. 39, 6, and which Sayana understands 
to denote either a swift buck, or a buck yoked as a leader to the does. 
In i. 87, 4, the troop of Mnruts itself receives the epithet priahad-asva, 
“having spotted horses.” This is, indeed, explained by Sayana in the 
sense of “ having does marked with white spots instead of horses; ” 
but in his notes on v. 54, 2, 10, and v. 56, 1, where the Marats’ 
horses are again spoken of {m vo ahdh §ratkaymta \ tyanfe ndaih 
auyamebhir uiuhMh), he does not repeat this explanation. In v. 55, 6, 
where the Maruts are described as having yoked^/rf^in^lA (feminine) as 
horses {akun, masculine,) to their chariots, Sayana says we may either 
undemtand “spotted mares,” or suppose the avord “horse” to stand for 


FrMaiyo vindu-yuktah mrigyo Xarud-vdhma-bkutalf j " prUhalyo .JCarulam " 
iti Kighan^av uktatvat. 

238 Bonfey, in hiB translation of this verse (Orient und Occident, ii. 250) retains 
the sense of antelopes. In vii. 60, 1, the Maruts are styled ^vaivdh, ‘'having good 
horses," which Sayana explains sobhana-vdhdhy “ having good carriers/* 
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doe {pyishatih , . ,prishad-vorndh mdmdh | mrangi vii atra aiva-^ahda- 
vachyd). In his note on prishatlbhih in ii. 34, 3, he says they may bo 
either does marked with white spots, or mares; and ho interprets 
pyriahatth in v. 57, 3, by a^vah^ mares. Professor Aufrecht, who has 
favoured me with a note on the subject of the word prishaUIiy is of 
opinion that, looking to all the passages where it occurs in connection 
with the Maruts, it must mean mares.^® Perhaps it is best to hold 
with Professor Miillcr (Trans, of R.Y. i. p. 50) that the Vodic poets 
admitted both ideas, as we find ‘Hhat they epeak in the same hymns, 
and oven in th.e same verse, of the fallow doer, and also of the horses 
of the Maruts.’’ 

In the following verses, viii. 63, 9 ff., high cosmical functions are 
ascribed to the Maruts: d ye viha pdrihimm paprathan rochand divah | 
Marntah $oinapttaye | 10. 2ydn me puiadak8l%aBo divo vo Maruto huve 
(tsya soriKWja pitaye | 11. Tydn nu ye vi rodasz tastalhur Maruto hive | 
asya eoma^ya pitaye | 13. Tafn nu Mdrutam ganam giruhthdm vriaha- 
nam huve | aaija somaaya pitaye | 9 and 10. invite to drink this 
soma the Maruts who stretched out all the terrestrial regions, and the 
luminaries of the sky; I call from the heaven those Maruts of pure 

339 Profesflor Aufrecht has pointed out a mimher of passages regarding tho sense of 
the words m.dpvishat^ as Ruyamukuta on Amara, tho Vaj. Sanh. xxiv. 

11, 18; S'atapatha Brnhmana, v, 6, 1, 10, and v. 5, 2, 9. Ho has also indicated 
another verse of the Rig-veda (v. 58, 6), where in the feminine is joined 

with aivf ih in the masculine (whore Professor MiiUor, Trans, of R.V. i. 59, would 
translate, “ when you come with the deer, tho horses, and the chariots ”); and remarks 
that viii. 54, 10, U, could not mean that tho rishi received a thousand antelopes. 
(Tho words are these ; data im priskatTndm raja himni/avlnani | mci devnh maghavd 
riskat I 11. iSahasve pfishatlnam adhi sohandram hrihat prithu ■ hikram hirangam 
adade | gods, may the bo\intiful king, the giver to me of tho gold-decked 
never perish! 11. 1 received gold, brilliant, heavy, broad, and shining» 
over and above a thousand ppishatls (probably speckled cows),*’ Sayana represents 
Indra os the bountiful patron hero, and makes tho worshipper proy to tho gods that 
Indra may not perish, an erroneous interpretation, surely. Professor Roth appears, 
from a remark under the word Ha (vol. i, p. 1091 of his Diet.) to have at one time 
regarded as a kind of deer. In his explanation of this latter word itself, 

however (in a later part of his Lexicon, which perhaps had not reached mo when this 
note was first written), ho says that it is a designation of the team of the Maruts; 
and according to the ordinary assumption of the commentators, which, however 
is not established either by tho Nirukta, or by any of tho Bruhmanas known to 
us, denotes spotted antelopes. There is nothing, however, ho goes on to say, to 
prevent our understanding the word (with Mahidhura on Vaj. Sanh, ii. 16) to mean 
spotted mares, as mention is frequently enough made of tho horses of tho Maruts. 

• 
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power. 11. I call to drink tliis soma those Maruts >Yho held apart the 
two worlds. 12. I call to drkk this soma that vigorous host of Maruts 
which dwells in the mountains.” 

The Maruts or lludras (like their father Kudraj see the 4th vol. of 
this work, pp. 253, 259, 261, 263 f., 833 ff.), are in one hymn, viii. 
20, 23, 25, supplicated to bring healing remedies, which are described 
as abiding in the Siudhu, the Asiknl, the seas, and the , hills {rniiruto 
niCirutasya ftdh d hlmhajasyci vahata | ydd yu,d A.^ihnyd'm yat 

samndreshu . . . yat parmteshu hhe^hcijam)* 


(2) Relations of the Maruts to Ind/ra rival claims 
of the two parties. 

Professor IV^ilson is of opinion (Rig-voda ii., Indroduction p. vii. and 
notes pp. 145 and 160), that in a few hymns some traces are per¬ 
ceptible of a dispute between the votaries of the Maruts and those of 
Indra in regard to their respective claims to worship. Thus in hymns 
165 and 170 of tho first book of the llig-voda we find dialogues, in the 
first case between Indra and the Maruts, and in the second between 
Indra and Agastya, in which tho rival pretensions of these deities 
appear. Indra asks, i. 165, 6 ; hva syd vo Marutah svadhd dsld 
yan mdm chain samadhatta Akihatye | ahafn hi ugras tavishas tiwish- 
man vihasya katror anamam vadhasnaih | 7. Rhdri chakartha yu- 
jyehhir asms samdnebhir vf'islmlha yatmsyehhih ) hhur!ni Id hrimvdma 
iavishtha Indra hratvd Maruto yad .midma | 8. Vadhlffi VpUtram 
marutah indriyem svena bhdmem | “ Where was your inliorent power, 
ye Maruts, when ye involved mo alone in the conflict with Ahi ? It 
was I who, fierce, strong, and energetic, overturned my enemies with my 
shafts.” Tho Maruts rejoin : 7. Vigorous god, thou host done great 

things with us for thy helpers, through our equal valour; for, 0 strong 
India, we Maruts by our power can perform many great exploits when 
we desire.” Indra replies : 8. By my own prowess, Mamts, I slew 

Vrittra, mighty in my wrath,” etc. 

Of hymn i. 170, the Nirukta says, i. 5, that ^‘Agastya, having 
prepared an oblation for Indra, desired to give the Maruts also a share 
in it. On which Indra came and complained.” {Agastyah Indrdya 
havir nirupya Marudbhyah sampraditsCm chahdra | sa Indrah etya 
See above, p. 93, note. 
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pa^ridevaydnchakn). The Maruts reply, i. 170, 2; Mm nah Indra 
jighammi hhrdtaro marutas taoa | telUh Icalpmva $adhuyd ma. nah 
mmarani vadhlh [ 3. Km no hhmtm* Agastya sahhd sann ati manyme | 
vidma hi ie yathd mano asmahhymn in na diUasi ] Why dost thou seek 
to kill U8, Indra ? The Maruts are tliy brothers. Act amicably to¬ 
wards them. T)o not kill us in the fray.’^ Indra then says to 
Agastya, V. 3. ^‘Why dost thou, brother Agastya, being our friend, 
disregard us ? Por we know how thy mind is. Thou wilt not give 
us anything.’’—See Koth’s Elucidations of Nirukta, p. 6.) Ini. 171, 
4, also, the idshi, after imploring the favour of the Maruts, says to 
them apologetically: asmad ahmi tavuhud Inharndnak Indrdd hhiyd 
Marnio rojamdnah | yushmabhyam hwyd niUtdni dsan tdni dre chalcrima 
mrilata nah | I fled, trembling througli fear of the mighty Indra. 
Oblations were prepared for you; we put them away; be merciful to 
us.” (Compare H.Y, iv. 18, 11 ; viii. 7, 31, and viii. 85, 7, quoted above, 
pp. 92 ff,, note.) See Professor Muller’s translation of i. 165, and the 
full illustrations he gives of its signification in his notes, pp. 170 ff., 
179, 184, 186, 187, 189. This hymn is referred to in the following 
short story from the Taitt. Br&hmana, ii. 7, 11, 11 Agastyo marudhhyah 
uhhnah prmhhat | tan Indrah adaita | te mam vajram xdyaiya alhyd- 
yanta j tan Agasfyas chaiva Indrai cha kaydMlfiyena aiamayatdm ( tdn 
^dntdn npdhvayafa yat haydsxMiyam bhavati mntyai 1 tasmdd ote ain- 
d/rCmdrutdh uMhanah savanlydh bhavanti | tray ah prathame ^hmm dla- 
bhjanie | evain dvUiye | evaih tritiye ] panchc uttame hann dJabhyante | 

Agastya was immolating bulls to the Maruts. These bulls Indra 
carried off. The Maruts ran at him brandishing a thunderbolt. Agastya 
and Indra pacified them with the kaydhMiya ” (referring to E.Y. i. 
165, 1, of which the first verse begins with the words hayd iuhha). 
‘‘Indra invited them to the ceremony when pacified, for the kagdiu- 
hhlya is used for pacification. Hence these bulls are to be offered both 
to Indra and the Maruts. Three arc sacrificed on the first day, as 
many on the second and third; on the last day live are immolated.” 

In the following passages (some of which have been already quoted) 
the Manits ore said to worship Lidra, viz., iii. 32, 3; v. 29, 1, 2, 6; 
viii. 3, 7 ; viii. 78, 1, 3. 

See Roth on the sense of this text, . kaijp* 


SECTION X, 


StrilYA. 

(1) The two sun-gods separately celebrated in the hymm. 

The groat powers presiding over day and night are, as we have seen 
above, supposed by the Indian commentators to bo personified in Mitra 
and Varuaa. But these deities, and especially Varuna, as described in 
the Veda, are far more than the mere representativos of day and night. 
Tj^ey are also recognized as moral governors, as well as superintendents 
of physical phenomena. There are two other gods (also, as has been 
already noticed, p. 54, reckoned in a few passages as belonging to the 
Adityas), who are exact, personifications of the sun, viz., Surya and 
Savitpi.^^ It is under these two different appellations that the sun is 
chiefly celebrated in the Rig-veda; and although it may be diffleuit to 
perceive why the one word should be used in any particular case 

In the Horanric hymn to Holios, verses 8 tT., the sun is thus described: 
y? (patpfi Opi'jToiort Ka\ ^OaudroKri Oto?<riy 
tirrrois ^/tj8€/9ac6s‘• cr/xfp5phy 5* 87 ^ SlpKcrai HfftTott 
^pvtr^'tjs iK ictpvQos' KaiXTrpai V titcrTy^s &Tr* ainov 
inyKijev crlx^ovaif Ttapk KpoTd<p(ov re 'rrap€tal 
\auvpa\ dirh Kparh? Kar4xovcri irptcrurrov 

rriXaiyyls • Ka\hv ircpl xpot \dfjLirirai H(tOos 
\€T rrovpy^s, vyot^ hylficvv * tVirb 5* dp<r€V (5 7rnroi 

m • • • • ^ » 

&p Zyt errijaas xp^^^C^^r ^p/xa koX 
ienr^pios frifiirrifri ovpavov 'CLK^avdvhf. 

Regarding the Greek ideas of the divinity of the sun, moon, and . stani, the 
reader may compare the passages of Pluto cited or referred to by Mr. Grote, Plato, 
iii. pp, 384, 414, 418, 449, 452, 497. One of these pjissages, from the Laws vii. p. 
821, is as follows;—-’n dyadof, Kara’^^vZopnOa vvv a’J ivo^ inreTv TctvTfy 

fityoKcay 'HAfov t€ dpLa koI Again in the Epinomis p. 984, mention is 

made of the visible deities, by which the stars are meant : Oeobs 3^ robs dparoZs, 
jueylcrruvs Kal riptoirdrovs Ka\ 'o^biarov 'opwyras Tro^rp, rob? irpocrovs r^y ray turTpau 
<pv(riy AejcrcW, K.r.X. 
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rather than the other, the application of the names may perhaps 
depend upon some differonce in the aspect under which the sun is 
oonceiyed, or on some diversity in the functions which he i.s regarded 
as fulfilhng. DifFerent sets of hymns are, at all events, devoted to his 
worship under each of those names, and the epithets which are applied 
to him In each of those characters are for the most part separate. In 
some few places, both theee two names, and occasionally some others, 
appear to bo applied to the solar deity indiscriminately, but in most 
cases the distinction between them is nominally, at least, preserved. 

The principal hymns, or portions of hymns, in praise of, or referring 
to, Sur}^ are the following :—50, 1--13; i. 115, 1-6; iv. 13, 1-3 ; 
V. 40, 5, 6, 8, 9 j y. 45, 9, 10; v. 59, 5 ; vii. 60, 1-4 ; x. 37, 1 if. j 
X. 170. He is treated of in Hirnkta, xii. 14-16. 

( 2 ) parentage^ relatiom to the other gods^ epitheU^ and functions. 

In X. 37, 1,. Surya is styled the son of Hyaus {Dims puttnlya 
8uryaya hmsata). In x. 88, 11, he is called the son of Aditi {SfiryOm 
Aditegam)f and by the same title in viii, 90, 11 (Ban mahan asi Surya 
bal Aditya mahP.n asi) ; but in other places he appears to bo dis¬ 
tinguished from the Adityas, as in viii. 35, 13 ff, (sajoshasa IMasa 
Snryem cha Adityair yatem Amnd), Tishas (the Dawn) is in one place 
said to be his wife (Sfirymya yosha, vii. 75, 5), while in another 
passage, vii. 78, 3, the Dawns are, by a natmal figure, said to produce 
him (ajijanan sitryam yajnam agnim) along with. Sacrifice and Agni, 
and in a third text, to reveal all the three (prachihitat suryam yajnam 
agnirn), Surya is desenbed as moving on a oar, which is sometimes said 
to he drawn by one and sometimes by several, o.r by seven, fleet and 
ruddy horses or mares(i. 115, 3, 4; vii. 60, 3 : ayukta sapta haritah 
sadladad ydh hh vahanii surymli ghritachlh) ; vii. 63, 2 (yad etdo 
vahanti dhurshu yukiah; compare ix. 63, 7: ayuJtta surah etdam pma- 
mdnalf)\ x. 37, 3; x. 49, 7. His path is prepared by the Adityas, 
Mitra, Aryaman, and Yaruna, i. 24, 8 (urwh M rOja Farwjas chaJeara 
suryaya panthdm anu etavai u); vii. 60, 4 (yas?nai Adityd/i adhvano 
radanti Mitro Aryamd Varunah sajoshdh); vii. 87, 1. Pushan goes 

Indra is said to travorso the sky with the sun’s horses {aham Surya,<iyci part 
pawi dsubhihpra etmebhir vahamnnaji ojasdy x, 49, 7). CoDipiWTij Ovid’s doaoription 
of Phaethoa's horses, Melam. u. 163. 
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as his messenger with his golden ships, whicli. sail in the aerial ocean, 

vi. 58, 3 (ya.? te Fwshan ndmh antah mmudre hiramjmjif antarihke 
flharanii | tdlhrir ydni dutyarJi suryasya). He is the preserver and soul 
of all things stationary and moving, i. 115, 1 {suryah dtmCt jagaias 
tmtushaioha) ; vii. 60, 2 {vUvasya sfMiur jagatakha gopdh)^ the vivilier 
[prasaviiCiy^ of men, and common to them all, vii. 63, 2, 3 {sdilhuramk 
suryo mdnushdndm | v^du etiprasavita. jmdndm). Enlivened by him men 
pni’sue their ends and perform their work, vii. 63, 4 {ndnam jandh, 
suryenapramtdh aymn rndhani krimvann apdmsi). He is f:ir-sceing, 
all-seeing, beholds all creatures, and the good and bad deeds of mortals, 

i. 50, 2, 7; vi, 51, 2j vii. 35, 8; vii. 60, 2j vii. 61, 1 ; vii. 63, 1, 4; 
X. 37, 1 {siirdya vikachMime | paiyan janmdni sdrya | surya^ uru- 
chakshOh \ f vju marteshu vrijind cha paiyan | ahhi go visvCi hUmandni 
clmhte 1 duredpk). Ho is represented as the eye of Mitra and Yariiua, 
and sometimes of Agni also, i. 115, ^ ; vi. 51, 1; vii. 61, 1; vii. 63, 1; 
X. 37, 1 {cJmhhur Miirasya Yamnanya Agneh | chahhur Mitrmya 
VdriMsya | namo Miirasya Vamnasya ohakshase). In one passage, 

vii. 77, 3, ITshas (tho Dawn) is said to bring tho eyo of the gods, and 

This ■word and others derived from the same root $u or are, as wo ahall 
shortly see, very fre<iueiitly applied to Savitfi. In -s. 66, 2, the gods are said to bo 
Indra-prm utah. 

The same thing is naturally and frequently said of the sun in classical litera¬ 
ture. Thus Homer says, Iliad, iii. 277 : 

ij€\i6s hs irdvr* Ka\ "ndvr irraKovni? • k t.A. 

and again in the Iliad, xiv, 344 f.: 

ovB' hv vdi SiaBpdKoi vep, 

oSre Ka\ B^karoy Tr^X^rat ^dos dcropdairBat • 

And in the Odyssey, viii. 270 f. : 

d(f)ap di oi dyy€\os 

"HXzos, H <r<f>' iydri(r€ fjiiya(op4yovi <pi\6rr)ri. 

So too uEschyius in the Prometheus Viiictus : 

/cal rhy 'Kav6rcry\y Kinkoy iiKlov Ka\S). 

And Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 12: 

Tilr ‘P^a? <pa<rl Kp^)<pa ry KpSy^ (Tvyyeyojueyjjs altrOSjuieyoy ^Trapderaa'dat rhu’^Hkioy* 
So too Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 171 f.: 

Pnraus adulteriuui Veneris cum Mart© putatur 
Hio vidissc deus: videt hie deus omnia primus, 
and verses 195 if. : 

qui que omuia cemero debea, 

Loucolheen spectas: et virgiuo figis in una 
quos muudo debes oculos. 
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lead on the 'briglit and beautiful horse, by which the sun seems to be 
intended {devanaffi chahshuh suhhagd mlianti ketmi naymiil sudriHkam 
aimm\ compare yii. 76, 1; hratvil devandm ajaniahfa chaJcshih)}^’^ In 
X. 85, 1, it is said that while the earth is upheld by truth, the sky is 
upheld by the sun {satyemtialhiid Ihfmik sUryenottahhUd dyauh). He 
rolls up darkness like a hide, yii. 63, 1 {charmeva yal}, samvivyak 
tamrxrTm), Ey his greatness he is the divine leader (or priest) of the 
gods, viii. 90, 12 (mahnd d&vdndm aBunjah puroMtah), In yiii. 82, 1, 4, 
he is identihed with Indra, or vice versdy Indra with him. In x. 170, 
4. the epithets vihaharmany the architect of the uniyerse, and vUvade- 
vyavaty possessed of all diyine attributes, are ai)plied to him (as in viii. 
87, 2, Indra also is styled vikvakwrmm and vikadeva). In vii. 60^ 1, 
and vii. 62, 2, ho is prayed at his rising to declare men sinless to 
Mitra, Yaruna, etc. {yad adya, Surya hmw dndgdh xdym Mitrdya 
Viinmaya satymi). 


(3) Suhordinateposition sometimes miyned to him. 

In many passages, however, the dependent position of Surya is 
asserted. Thus he is said to have been produced, or caused to shine, or 
to rise, or to have his path prepared, etc., by Indra, ii. 12, 7 {pah 
Sdryarli yah Ushasaih jajdna) ; iii. 31, 15 [Xnd/ro xiribhir qjanad 
didycinah stlkarn Suryam mhasani gCiitm Agnwi ); iii. 32, 8 {jajdna 
Sdryam ushasam ); iii. 44, 2 (sUryam haryaxm arocJiayah); iii. 49, 4 
{janitd suryasya ); vi. 17, 5; vi. 30, 5 ; viii. 78, 7 (a suryaiii rohayo 
divi);^^ yiii. 87, 2; x. 171, 4 {ivam ty^m Indra suryampakhd santam 
puras kridhi ); by Indra and Soma, vi. 72, 2 {ut suryam nayaiho 
jyoiishd saha ); by .Igni, x. 3, 2; x. 156, 4 {Agne naJeshatram ajar am. 
d suryam rohayo dm | dadhajjyotim janehhyah) ,* by the IJshases (Dawns), 

In V, 59, 3, 5, and x. 10, 9, the eye of the sun is spoken of; and in x. 16, 3, 
the afiinity of the eye to the sun is indicated. In AY. v. 24, 9, the sun is said to bo 
the lord of eyes [surya^ chnkshushdm adhipatih)^ and in A.V. xiii. 1, 45, he is said to 
sec beyond the sky, the earth, and the waters, and to he the one eye of created things 
{suryo dydm suryahprithivlih aurynh dpo HipuiyoM | bhutasya ekam ehafeshur 
(trnroha divam maklm). 

In his note on this passage (viii. 78, 7) Sayana relates a legend, that f(*rmer]y 
the Panis had carried olF the cows of the Angiru.ses, and placed thorn on a mountain 
enveloped in darkness, when Indra, after being lauded by the Augirases, and suppli¬ 
cated to restore the cows, caused the sim to rise that ho might see them. 
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vii. 78, 3 {ajljanan siiryam ya/nam agnm)\ by Soma, vi. 44, 23 (ayam 
swrye adadhaj jyotir antah) ; ix. 63, 7 ; ix. 75, 1 ; ix, 86, 29 {tava 
jyofUmshi pavarndna suryah) ; ix. 96, 5 {janitd ititryasya) ; ix. 97, 41 ; 
ix. 107, 7 ; ix. 110, 3); by Dhatp, x. 190, 3 {sarya-^Jimdrcmasmi 
DhcUd yathdpiirvam ahalpmjat) ; by Varuna, i. 24, 8 ; yii. 87, 1 
(quoted above); by Mitra and Yaruna, iv. 13, 2 {am(> vratam Varum 
yanti Mitro yat sdryarh dim drohayanti) ; v. 63, 4, 7 {siiryam d dJiattho 
divi) ; Indra and Yaruna, vii. 82, 3 {suryam airaAjaiafh din prabhm ) ; 
by Indra and Yishnu, vii. 99, 4 {nrum yajndya chakrathur u hkam 
janayanta suryam ushasam aynim\ and by the Angirases througb their 
rites, X. 62, 3 {yo ritena suryam drohayan dm aprathayan prithivlm 
mataram vi). In passages of this dosciiption the divine personality of 
the sun is thrown into the background: the grand luminary becomes 
little more than a part of nature, created and controlled, by those 
spiritual powers which exist above and beyond all material phenomena. 
The divine power of Mitra and Yaruna is said to bo shown in the sky, 
where Surya moves a luminaiy and a bright agent [or instrument] of 
theirs; whom again they conceal by clouds and rain, v. 63, 4 {mdyd 
vdm Mitrdmrma divi iritd suryo jyotU charati chit ram dyudham | tarn 
alhrena vrishtyd (f xlhatho divi). He is declared to be god-bom, x. 37,1 ; 
to be the son of the sky, ibid, {devajataya hetave Divas putrdya Buryaya ) ; 
to have been drawn by the gods from the ocean where ho was hidden 
(x. 72, 7, see above, p. 48); to have been placed by the gods in heaven, 
X. 88, 11 {yadd id enam adudhur yajniydso divi devCih siiryam dditeyam), 
where he is identified with Agui; and to have sprung from the eye of 
Purusha, x. 90, 13 {ohahho/i suryo ajayata).’^^^ He is ?dso said to have 
been overcome and despoiled by Indra, x. 43, 5 {sadwargam yan maghavd 
suryam jayat),"^^ who, in some obscure verses is alluded to as having 
carried o-ff one of the wheels of his chariot, i. 175, 4 ; iv. 28, 2; 
iv. 30, 4; V. 29, 10. 

(4) Translation of a hymn to Sitrya. 

I subjoin, with a translation, the greater part of the picturesque, if 
somewhat monotonous, hymn, i* 50 : Wd u tyam jdtavedasam dsvam 

In the AY. iv. 10, 5, the sun is said to have sprang from Vjittra {Vrittrajjdto 
divakaraff). 

See the 4th vol, of this work, pp. 92 f. 
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mhanti Icetamh [ driie viktiya sRryam | 2 . Apa tye t&yavo yathl 
nahlatira yanti akiuhkih f sUrdya vikaohahhase | 8. AdrUram asya 
ketavo vi rahnayo jandn am | hhrQjanto agnayo yatha | 4. Taranir 
vUvadarMo jyotkhkrid an Burya | vikmi d Ihdai roohmam \ 5. Prafydn 
devundm vUah praiyann %(,d eshi mdnmhdn \ pratyan visvam nar drik | 
6 . Yena pdvaha chakahasd hht(/ranyantam jandn anu | tvaih Yiimna 
pa^yasi | 1, Vi dydm eshi rajas pfitha ahd mmuno ahtuhhih ( paiyan 
Janmdni surya | 8 . Sapta tvd harito rathe mhanti deva s'Hrija | kchish’- 
heiaiii viehahhana 1 9. ayuHa sapta kmdhyuvah sdro rathasya naptyah | 
tdbkir yati svayuktihhih | 10 . Udmyaih tamims pari jyoiish paiyantah 
uttaram | d&vam devatra suryam aganma jyoiir tiUamam ( 

1. ‘*Thc heralds*®' lead aloffc this god Surya, who knows all beings, 
(niglnifesting him) to the universal garie. 2. (Eclipsed) by thy rays, 
the stars slink away, like thieves, before thee the all-beholding 
luminary. 3. His rays revealing (his pi’esence) are visible to all man¬ 
kind, flaming like fires. 4. Traversing (the heavens), all-conspicuous, 
thou Greatest light o Surya, and illuminatest the whole firmament. 6. 
Thou risest in the presence of the race of gods, of men, and of the 
entire heaven, that thou mayest be beheld. 6. With that glance of 
thine wherewith» o illuminator, o Yaruna, thou surveyeat the busy race 
of men,*®® 7. thou, o Surya, ponetratest the sky, the broad firma¬ 
ment, measuring out the days with thy rays, spying out all creatures. 
8. Seven ruddy mares bear thee onward in thy chariot, o clear-sighted 
Surya, the god with flaming locks. 9. The sun has yoked the seven 
brilliant mares, the daughters of the car; with these, the self-yoked, ho 
advances. 10. Gazing towards the upper light beyond the darkness, 
we have ascended to the highest luminary, Surya, a god among the 
gods.^^®®' 


In his translation of R.V. i. 166, 1, Professor Miiller renders ketu by herald 
(aeo pp. 197, and 201), a sense which suits the verso before us very well. 

*** Sec Professor Benfey’s translation, and note (Orient und Occident, i. p 406), 
and the passage of KotU’s Abhandlungen (Dissertations on the literature «ind history 
of the Veda) p. 81 f., to which he refers; and in which that writer regards the reading 
jandn as standing for jandniy the acc. sing., the last syllable being lengthened on 
account of the metre. 

I subjoin a metrical translation of these verses: 

1. By lustrous heralds led on high, 

The omniscient Sun ascends the shy, 

His glory drawing every eye. 
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The Atharva-veda contains a long hjrmn to Surya, xiii. 2, partly made 
up of extracta from the Rig-veda. 

The JVfahabharata (iii. 1G6 IF.) also has a hymn to the samo god, in 
which he is styled ^Hhe eye of the world, and the soul of all embodied 
creatures,*^ v. 166 (tmm hhdno jagatai chakshua tvam dtmd mrva-dehi- 
ndm) ; the source of all beings, the body of observances performed by 
those who practise ceremonies, the refuge of the Sankhyas, the 
highest object of Yogins, the unbolted door, the resort of those seeking 
emancipation, etc., etc.; v. 166 f. {tvam yonih narvia-hliutdnfim tvam dohd-^ 
y'ahhrtydvatOM | tvat% gatih mrva-sa.nkhydndyi> yogindm tvam pardganam 1 
andvritdrgaladvciratJi tvam gatu tvam mtmukshatdm) ; and his celestial 
chariot {divyaih vatham) is referred to (v, 170). Tie is also, we are told, 
said by those who understand the computation of time, to be the be¬ 
ginning and ond of that period of a thousand yugas known as the day 
of Brahma {^ad aho Mvahmanah proktam ^ahasra^yugasaynmitam | tasya 
tvam ddir antai cha kdlajnaih samprakirttitah) ; the lord of the Manus, 
of their sons, of the world sprung from Manu, and of all the lords of 
the T^fanvantaras. When the time of the mundane dissolution has 
arrived, the Samvai*ttaka fire, which reduces all things to aslies, issues 
from his wrath (vv. 185 f.; compare the Ist vol. of this work, pp. 
43 f. and 207). 

2. All-seeing Sun, the stars so briglit, 

Which gleamed throughout the sombre night, 

Now scared, like thieves, slink fast away, 

Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 

3. Thy beams to men thy presence shew'; 

Like blazing fires they seem to glow. 

4. Conspicuous, rapid, source of light, 

Thou makest all the welkin bright. 

6. In sight of gods, and mortal eyes, 

In sight of heaven thou scaTst the skies. 

6. Bright god, thou scann'st with searching kon 
1'ho doings all of busy men. 

7. Thou stridest o’er tlio sky; thy rays 
Create, and measure out, our days ; 

Thine eye all living things surveys. 

8. 9. Seven lucid mures thy chariot bear, 

Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air. 

Bright Surya, god with flaming hair. 

10. That glow above the darkness we 
Beholding, upward soar to thee, 

For there among the gods thy light 

Supreme is seen, divinely bright. i I 
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SECTION XL 

flAVITRl. 

(1) lliB epithets^ characteruf my and functions. 

The hymns which are entirely or principally devoted to the cele¬ 
bration of Savitri are the following: i. 35; ii. 38 ; iv. 63; iv. 54 ; 

V. B1 ; v. 82 ; vii. 37 ; vii. 45 ; x. 149 ; with many detached passages 
and verses, snch as i. 22, 5-8; iii. 56, 6, 7 ; iii. 62, 10-12, etc., etc. 

Tlie epithets, characteristics, and functions of this god, as described 
in the Kig-veda, are as follows: 

Ho is pro-eminently the golden deity, being kirany(i.hhi^ golden- 
eyed (i. 35, 8); hivanyapdnti^^ hxranya-hastdj golden handed (i. 22, 5 ; 
i. 35, 9, 10; iii. 54, 11; vi. 50, 8 ; vi. 71, 4; vii. 38, 2; S.V. i. 464; 
Yaj. S. i. 16; iv. 25; A.Y. iii. 21, 8; vii. 14, 2; vii. 115, 2;'“* 
hiranya-jihva, golden-tongnod (vi. 71, 3); sujihva, hcautiful-tonguod 
(iii. 54, 11; vii. 45, 4); mandrafihva, pleasaiit-tongued (vi. 71, 4). 
He invests himself ^vith golden or tawny mail {pisangam drapim, 

W, 53, 2); and assumes all forms (vihd rnpdni praii mUnchate kaxnhf 
v. 81, 2). Ho is also harihia^ the yellow-haired (x. 139,1). Luminous 
in his aspect, ho ascends a golden car, drawn by radiant, brown, 
white-footed, horses ; and beholding all creatures, he pursues an 
ascending and descending path, i. 35, 2-5 ; vii. 45, 1 [hiranyayena 
Siivitd ratkena devo yciti hhtmindni pahjan | ydti devah pravatd yati 
udvatd ydti hchrdbhydm yajato luirihhydm | krisanair visvardpau 

See the tasteless explanations of this epithet given hy the commentator and the 
Kaushltaki Bruhmana, as mcutioiied in Rosen’s and Wilson’s notes on i. 22, 6; and 
see also Weber’s Ind. Studien, ii. 306. The same epithet is given to Savitfi in the 
Vuj. Sanhita, i. 16, where see the commentary. Savitri is also called prithupdni, 
broad-handed (ii. 38, 2), and beautiful-handod (iii. 33, 6; vii. 45, 4). 

Tvashtri, too, is called supnni (iii. 54, 12), as are also Mitru and Varuna (iii. 56, 7). 

According to the A.Y. i. 33, I, he, Jis well as Agui, was bora in the golden- 
coloured waters {Mnnyavarndh iuchayah pavahdh ydsu jdtah Savitd ymu Agnify), 
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hxrmya-kawyam yajato Irilmitarn a asthad rathaih savxtCt chiirahhd- 
nnh I Vi jandn vydvuh sitipddafy akhyan rathaih hiranijaprailgam valmn- 
tah I savitd suraino antarikshaprdhk vahandixo ahaih). Surrounded by 
a golden lustre, hiranijaylm <matim (ill. 38, 8 j vii. 38, 1; vii. 45, 

3) , lio illuminates the atmosphere, and all the regions of the earth, 
i. 35, 7, 8; iv. 14, 2; iv. 53, 4; v. 81, 2 (rj mparjio aixto/rikshani 
akhyat | aish^au %n akhyat hakuhhah prithivydh j urdhvam ketum savitu 
devo airej jyotir vikxamai bhiivandya krinimi | addbhyo hhuvandpi pra- 
chdhaiat | vi nakam akhyat Savita), His robust and golden arms,'-*®* 
which he stretches out to bless, and infuse energy into, all creatures, 
reach to the utmost ends of hcaren, ii. 38, 2; iv. 63, 3, 4; vi. 71, 1, 
5; vii. 46, 2 {xisva^ya hi srmhtayo devah urdhvah pra hdhava pritha- 
pdniJ} suartti | pra bCihu aardk Savifd mvlmuM | ud u sya devah Savitd 
hranyayd hdhil ayamta savandya mkratuh | wi asya hdhu dithird ?j^i- 
hantCt hiranyayu divo antdn anashtCm). In one place, however (vi. 71, 

4) , he is called ayolianuy the ironawed, though even there the com¬ 
mentator eu 3'8 that ayas^ which ordinarily means iron, is to be rendered 
by gold. His ancient paths in the sky are said to be free from dust, 
i. 35, 11 {ye te paMhCih Savitak purvyutto arenavah mkiiiCth antarikshe). 
He is called (like Varuna and others of the gods) amray a divine apiiit 
(i. 35, 7, 10; iv. 63, 1). His will and independent authority cannot 
be resisted by Indra, Vanina, Aliti'a, Aryaman, Eudra, or by any other 
being, ii. 38, 7, 0 ; v. 82, 2 {nakir asya tdni vratd dmieya Savitxir 
rninanti | yta yanya Indro Varum na Mitro vratam Aryamd na minanti 
Mudrah | asya hi avayasastaram Savituh hach cliana priyan | na minanti 
avarujyam). He observes fixed laws, .iv. 53, 4; x. 34, 8; x. 139, 3 
{vratdni devah Savitd ^hhirakshaie ( SarAtd satyadharmd). The other 
gods follow his lead, v. 81, 3 {yasya praydnam anu anye id yayur 
dovah). The waters and the wind obey his ordinance, ii. 38, 2 {dpak 
chid asya vrate d nimfiyrdh ayath chid vdlo ramaie parijmani). His 
praises aro celebrated by the Vasus, by Aditi, by the royal Varuna, by 
Hitra, and by Aryaman, vii. 38, 3, 4 {api stutah Savitd devo astu yam 
d chid visve Vasavo grinanii [ ahhi yam devi Aditir grindti savaih devasya 

Indra, too, is called hirmya^dhuy goldcn-armod, vii. 34, 4. Agni is said to 
raise aloft his arms like Savitrl, i. 95, 7. In vii. 79, 2, the Dawns are said to send 
forth light as Savitri strefehes out his arms. Ini. 190, .3, also the arms of Savitri 
are alluded to. lu vii. 62, 6, Mitra and Varuna are supplicated to stretch out 
their arms. 
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Smntur jushCina | ahJii samrdjo Varuno gT['ina7it{ alhi Mitraso Aryamd 
Bajoshiili), He is lord of all desirable things, and sends blessings from 
the sky, from the atmosphere, and from the earth, i. 21, 3 ; ii. 38, 11 
v 0 . 7 *ydn(lw | usniabhyadi' td(l di'oo adhhyah prilhivyds tvayd duttavi 
hlmyarh radhah d gut | iaifi yat stotrihhyah upaye bhavdti nrusay/isdya 
JSdvitaT JariU'e). He impels the car of the A.svins before the dawn, i, 

31, 10 {yuvor hi pilrvarTi Savitd ushm ratham rUciya chitram ghrita- 
vOftiUtitn ishydti)^ He is prajdpatif^^^ the lord of all creatures, tho sup¬ 
porter of the sky and of the world, and is supplicated to hasten to his 
worshippers ^vith the same eagerness as cattle to a village, us warriors 
to their horses, as a cow to give milk to her calf, as a husband to his 
wife, iv. 53, 2; iv. 54, 4; x. 149, 1, 4^® {Divo dharita hhwanasya 
prajapatik I Savita yantraih prithivim aramndd aalcambham Savitd 
dydm adviinlmt | 4. OCtvah iva grcmam yuyudhir ivaMn vdm'ma vaUam 
Bumandh dtthdnii | patir iva jay am abhi no ni etii dliarUl dtvah Savitd 
vi^mvaraJi), In v. 82, 7, he is called vihadeva, ‘‘in all attnbntes a 
god.*' He measured (or fashioned) the terrestrial regions, v. 81, 3 
{^ycth parthivdni vi mame). He bestows immortality on the gods, iv. 
54 ^ 2 = Vaj. Sanh. xxxiii. 54 {devebhyo hi prathatnayJi yajniyehhyo 
amritaivayn suvani hhdgam uUamam)^ as he did on the llibhus, who 
by tho greatness of their merits attained to his abode, i. 110, 2, 3 
(^chariiasya bhdinanO. agachhata Savitur du^mho gf'ihayn | tat Savitd vo 
amritatvayn asmai). In x. 17, 4, ho is prayed to convey the departed 
spirit to the abode of the righteous {yatrasais sukrito yatra te yayus 
tatra tvd devah Savitd dadhdtu). He is supplicated to deliver his wor* 
shippers from sin, iv. 54, 3 {achittl yach chakrima daivye jam . . . . | 
devesha cha Savitar mdtmsheshu eha tvaiJi no attra mvatad andgasah). 

Saritri is sometimes called apdm napdt, son of the waters (x. 149, 
2), an epithet which is more commonly applied to Agni. 

In tho Taittiriyn Brubmana, i. 6, 4, 1 (p. 117), it is PrajTipatih Savita 
bhutva pr({/ah a.<tr0'atay Brajapati, becoming Savitri, created living beings.” t>n 
the relation of Savitri and Prajfipati sco NVeher, “ Omiiia und Portenta,” pp. 3S6, 
302; and the passage of tbo S'atapatha Bruhinana, xii. 3, 5, 1, where it is said that 
people are accustomed to identify Savitri with Prajapati, Yo hy eva Savitd sa rre^a* 
patir i(i vadantahy etc., etc. 

w*' It is not clear whether it is Savitri or the aerial ocean {samudra) from which 
earth, atmosphere, and sky arc said in x. 149, 2, to have sprung. See the 4tU vol. 
of this work, p. 96. 
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(2) Passages in which the origin of his name seems to he alluded to. 

The word Savitri is defined by Yaska (Nirukta, x. 31 as meaning 
sareastja prasaoitd, bat he does not explain in what sense prasavitd is 
to be taken. The root m or from which it is derived, has three 
principal significations, (1) to generate or bring forth; (2) to pour 
forth a libation; and (3) to send or impel. When treating of deriva¬ 
tives of this root as applied to Savitri, Suyana sometimes gives them the 
sense of sending or impelling, and sometimes of permitting or authorizing 
{anujnd), Tn a few places he explains tho root as meaning to beget. 
(Thus on i. 113, 1, he renders prasutd by utpanndy and sm'ah by ut- 
paitih). The word prasavitri, as well as various other derivatives of 
the root suy are introduced in numerous passages of the Hig-vcda relat¬ 
ing to the god Savitri, witli evident reference .to the derivation of that 
name from the same root, and with a constant play upon the words,^** 
such as is unexampled in tho case of any other deity. 

Tlio following are some of the passages of tho liig-vcda in which 
these derivatives occur: 

i. 124, 1. J)evo no atra Saviid nu artham prusdvld dvipat pra cha- 
tushpad ityai | ^‘The god Savitri hath impelled (or aroused) both two- 
footed and four-footed creatures to pursue their several objects.'^ 

i. 167, 1. Frasuvid devah Savitd jagat prithah | ^‘Tho god Savitri 
has aroused each moving thing(comp. i. 159, 3). 

V. 81, 2 (=yaj. San. xiii. 3). Vihd rupdni prati munchate Jeavih 
prasavld hhadram dvipade chatushpade | ri ndkam ahhyat Savtfd varenyo 
anu prayanam Ushaso urdjati | 5. JJta Uishe prasavasya tvam ekah id 
uta Pushd hhavasi deva ydmabhih | ‘‘The wise (Savitri) puts on (or, 
manifests) all forms. He hath sent prosperity to biped and quadruped. 
Savitri, the olqect of our desire, lias illuminated the sky. He shines 
after tlie path of the Dawn.” 5. Thou alono art the lord of vivifying 
power, and by thy movements, o god, thou becomest Pushan, (or the 
noiirisher).^^ 

i. 110, 2. Saudhanvanasa§ charitasya hhumand ayachhata Saeitur 

*5* See Roth’s Illustratious of the Nirukta, p. 76. I cannot form nn opinion 
whether this feature in the hymiiK in question aflbrds any sufficient ground for regard¬ 
ing them as artificial in character, and consequently as comparatively late in their 
origin. 
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daimho griham | 3. Tat Savita vo miviMvam dsuvat [ Sons of 
SiKlhaavan (Ribhus), by tbo greatness of your deeds yo amved iit the 
house of the bountiful 8avitri. 8, Savityi bestowed on you {amvat) 
that immortality.’^ 

i. 159, 5. Tad radho adya Savitur varmyau vayarJi dmmja prvuiwe 
mandt/iahe | /^That desirable wealth wo to-day sock through the 
favouring impulse of the divine Sayitri.” 

ii. 38, 1 . Uid u syah d^vah Savitd savdya Mvatamam tad-apah vahnir 
a^thdi 1 The god )Savitri hath arisen to impel (or vivify) us, he who 
continually so works, the supporter.” 

iii. 33, 0 (Nir. ii. 26). Devo anayai Savita Hupdnis tasya vayain pra- 
sav0 yumah urvl(i | ** The god Savityi hath led (us, i.e, the waters); by 
his propulsion we flow on broadly.” 

iii. 56, 6. Trir d divah Savitah^ vCirydni dive dive dsma irir no ahnah | . 
7. Trir « divah Sa/viid soshavUi rdjdnd MitrCivapiind aupCnji 1 Thrice 
over}’- day, o Bavitri, send us desirable things from the aky. 7. Thrice 
Savitri continues to send down (these things to us) from the sky; and 
so also do the fair-handed Mitru and Vai*una.” 

iv. 53, 3. Fra hdhu aardh Savita savlmani nivehyan prasuvan?^ ah- 
tuhhir jagat [ 6 . Fjrihatsumnah prasavitd nivesano jagatah sthdtur uhha- 
yasya yo vaJi j sa 7io devaJi Savitd Narnia yachhatu | “ Savityi hath 
stretched out hia arms in his vivifying energy {8a'vfmani'^)y stablish- 
ing and animating all that moves by his rays. 6. May that god 
Savitri, who bestows great happiness, the vivificr, the stablisher, who 
is lord both of that which moves and of that which is stationai'y, 
bestow on us protection.” 

iv. 54, 3. Achitti yach chakpima daivyo jane dlnair dahhaih prahkitil 
pumsJwatd I deveehu cha Savitar mdfitisheshu cha tvaih no aira auvatCid 
anagasah \ ** ‘Whatever (offence) v,e have committed by want of 

thought, against the divine race, by feebleness of understanding, by 
violence, after the manner of men, and either against gods or men, do 
thou, o Savitri, constitute (suvatdt) us sinless.” 

V. 82, 3. Sa hi ratndni ddkmhe mvuti Savita Bhagah | 4. Adya no 
devah Savitah prajdvat sdvih sauhhayam | pard duahvapnyam sava \ 

5 . Vik'dni deva Savitar dtiritdni pard suva yad hhadram tan nah dsuva | 

6 . Anagasah Aditaye devasya Savituh save | vUvd vdmdni dhtmahi | 

This word also occurs in Samu-veda, i, 464. 
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7. A vm&devaih satpatiih suhtair adya vrinlmalie | mtyaMvafn Savi- 
tamm I May he, Savitfi, who is Dhaga, (or the protector, lhaya), 
send wealth to his worshipper. 4. Send {sdvJh) to-day, o divine 
Savitpi, prosperity with progeny: send away (parci-euva) sloeplessness 
(compare x. 37, 4, where a similar exprension {apa auva) is employed 
in the case of Surya). 5. Send away, o divine Savitri, all calamities ; 
send {(lauva) ns what is good. 6. May wo, becoming sinless towards 
•Aditi, through the influence (sava) of the diWne Savitfi, possess all 
things desirable. 7. We seek to-day, with hymns, for Sovitri, who 
possesses true energy and all divine attributes, the lord 

of the good.’* 

vi. 71, 1. w ayah devah Savitti hlranyayCi hlhu ay amt a aavanuya 
mkratuh \ 2. JDevmya vayam Savituh mvlmani h*eah(he aydma vaauna^ 
cha davane [ yo vihaaya dvipado ya4 chatuahpado niveiane praaate 
chdai hhumanah | 6. Vdmam adya Savitar vdimm u ho dive dive 
vdmam aamahhyaih acivjh | The potent god Savitri hath stretched 
out his golden arms to vivify' (or impart energy). 2. May wo share 
in the excellent vivifying power (compare x. 36, 12) of the god 
Savitri, and in the bestowal of wealth by thoe, who continuest to 
shiblieh and vivify the entire two-footed and four-footed world. 6 
Send to us to-day, Savitri, what is desirable ; send it to U8 to-monx)w, 
and every day.*’ 

vii. 38, 2. Ud' u tiah{ha Savitah . . . d nrihhyo marttahhojanam auvd-^ 
nah I 4. Ahhi yaih d^i Aditir yrindti aavaiti devaaya Savitur Juahand j 
ahM aanvrdjo Varuno grinanti ahhi Mitrdao Aryamd aajoahdh | “ Rise, 
Savitri, . . . sending {dauvdnaK) to men the food which is lit for mor¬ 
tals. 4. Whom {i.e. Savitri) the goddess Aditi praises, welcoming tho 
vivifying power of the divine Savitri, •w’hom Varuna, Mitra, tnd Ar- 
yaman laud in concert.” 

vii. 40, 1. Yad adya devah Savitd auvdti aydma aaya ratnino vihhdge | 

May wo partake in the distribution (of wealth) which the opulent god 
Savitri shall send to-day.’* 

vii. 4t3, 1. A devo ydiu Savitd auratno antarikaha-prdh vahamdno 
aavaih I haate dadhdno mryd pw^ni nivehyan cha praauvaji cha hhij.ma | 
3. Sa gha no devah Savild aahdvd advMad vaaupatir vasUni | ‘‘ May the 

The same epithet is applied to him in x. 36, 13. It occurs also ia the Samu- 
veda, i. 464. 
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god Savitfi approach, rich in treasiires, iilling the atmosphere, borne 
by horses, holding in his hand many gifts suitable for men, etablishing 
and vivifying the world. 3. ]M'ay the powerful god Bavitri, lord of 
wealth, send us riches.^’ 

viii, 91, 6 . Asavam Savitur yatlia Bhayasyeva hhujm hme | Agnim 
samidraviisasavi | invoke the sea-clothed Agni, as (I invoke) the 

vivifying power of Savitri and the bounty of Bhaga.” 

X. 35, 7. S'reshtham no adya Savitar varemjam hhdgmn dsuva m Jiu 
ratnadhah mi | ‘‘ Send us to-day, o god Savitri, a most excellent and 
desirable portion, for thou art the poss(3S8or of riches.” 

X. 36, li, Savitd nah suvatu 8arvatdtm\ May Savitri send {suvatu) 
all prosperity,” etc/ 

X. 100, 8. Apa amivdm Savitd savishad 7iyah | ^^May Savitri remove 
{(^mcmshat) sickness.” 

X. 139, 1. Silryaraimir kartkeSah pnrmtdt Savitd jyotir ud aydn 
ajanram | tmya Bushd prasave ydti vidvcin sampa^ycm viivd hhuvandni 
gopak I Invested with the solar rays, with yellow' hair, Savitri raises 
aloft his light continually from the east. In his energy {pramve) the 
wise Pushan marches, beholding all worlds, a guardian.” 

Compare A.Y. v. 24, 1; vii. 14, 1, 3; vii. 15, 1. 

The preceding passages will suffice to show the extent to which this 
play on words is carried in the liymns addressed to Savitri, 

Derivatives from the same root are, as wo have already seen, also 
applied to Surya, as prasavita and pramtahy in Il.T. vii. 63, 2 and 4; 
and apasuva in x. 37, 4; to Indra {haryaha-prasdtah, iii. 30, 12); to 
Varuna {pardmvay ii. 28, 9); and to Mitra, Aryaman, Savitri, and 
Bhcigtt {suvdtiy vii. 66, 4). In vii. 77, 1, Uslias (the Dawn) is said to 
rouse {pramvanti) jiU living creatures into motion. In viii. 18, 1, the 
impulse, vivifying power, or favouring aid {mvfmani) of the Adityas is 
referred to. 




(3) Savitriy sometimes dutingui'shed froniy sometimes identified withy 

Surya, 

Savitri is sometimes expressly distinguished from Sfirya. Thus he is 
said in i. 35, 9, to approach, or (according to Prof. Benfey's rendering) to 

^ In i. 164, 26, and ix, 67, 25, particularly in the latter passage, mva may moan 
a libahon of soma. Compare brahmasavaih in ix. 67, 24. 
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bring Surya {veil sUrymi) ; ini. 123, 3, to doclaro men sinless towards 
Surya*^ {dem no atira Santo, damxmah aniigmo mohaii SOryOyd) ; and in 
V. 31, 4, to combine with the rays of Surya (xUa Suryasyd ra^mihhih 
samuchyasi). In explanation of the last passage, Sayana remarks, tha! 
before Ins rising the sun is called Savitri, and from his rising till his 
setting Surya {iidayat 2 )nrvabhdvl Savitd [ xidaydstamayamrttO SOryah 
Hi). And similarly Yaska says, Nirukta xii. 12 : tasya halo yadd dyaur 
apahatatamasM (llczrnara.im.ir bhavatl | ‘‘the time of SavitrPs appearance 
is when darkness has been removed, and the rays of light have become 
diffused over the sky.” If so, his action must also extend to a later period 
of the day, as in. vii. 36, 4, ho is prayed along witj^ Mitra (the god of 
the day) and Aryainan and Bhaga, to vivify the worshipper after the 
rising of the sun (yad adya Bure udite anngafi Mitro Aryamd ] suvdti 
SatUd lihagah). Again, in x. 139, 1, Savitri is termed surychrahni, 
“invested with the rays of Suiya; ” and in the 8th and 10th verses 
of vii. 35 (verse 8 ; hm nah Suryah uruchakshdh | 10: iafa no devah 
Savitd trdyamunah)^ as well as in x. 181, 3 {Dhdtur dyutanat SavituS cha 
Vishnor d Surydd ahharan ghartnam eio)y the two gods are separately 
mentioned, unless wo are to suppose (but apparently witliout reason) 
that in the last passage the writer means to identify all the four gods 
who are tliere named, viz. Dhatjd, Savitri, Vishnu, and Surya, In 
i, 157, 1 also, where several gods are mentioned besides Surya and 
Savitri, the last two appear to be distinguished: ahodhi Agnir jmah 
tzdeii Suryo vi UehO^ chandra maki dvo archishd | ayuhHhdtdm Asvind 
yatave ratharn prdsdvid devah Savitd jag at prithak | “ Agni has awoke 
from the eai’th ; Surya rises; the great and bright TJshas has dawned 
with her radiance; the Alvins have yoked their car to go ; Savitpi has 
vivified each moving creature.” In other texts, however, the two 
names appear to be employed indiscriminately to denote the same 
deity, viz. in iv. 14, 2 {urdhvazJi hetum Savitd devo ahrej jgotir mivimnai 
bhuvandya krinvaii | d aprdh dyavd-prithivi ajitarihshafii vi Suryo rak- 


^ Sayaija remarks hero that, though the godhead of Savitri and Surya is iden- 
tical, they may yet, from their representing ditforent forms, he spoken of as roepec- 
tivcly approaching and approached {yadyapi navitri-suryayor ekadwaidtmr.i tathupn 
murtii-bhedena gantfugmUavya-bhavah). 

As in another place (x. 12, 8), he is supplicated, along with Mitra and Aditi, to 
declare the worshippers sinless towards Vanina, 
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mibhii chekitdnah ); x. 158, 1 {Siiryo no divas pdtu . . . | 2. Jbsh>a 
Savitak . . . ( 3. Chakshur no devak Smita . . , ( 3. Susmdriiam tvd 
vayam praii pahjema Surya). In i. 35, 7, also the name Surya may 
bo qmployed as synonymous with iSavitri, which is found in the other 
Yersos of the hymn, although, as we have already seen, tho two deities 
appear to bo distinguished in verse 9. See also i. 124, 1; and vii. 63, 
1-4 (when the word Surya is used in verses 1, 2, and 3, and Savitri in 
verso 4, and where tho functions expressed by the derivatives of the 
root wliich, as we have seen, are most generally assigned to Savitri, 
are in verses 2 and 4 predicated of Burya). 

In V. 81, 4 and ^ {uta Mitro bhavasi deva dharmahhih | 5, Uta I^ushd 
hhavasi deva yamahhih), Savitri is identified with M'itra and Pushan, 
or is, at least, described as fulfilling the proper function of those gods. 
And similarly in v. 82, 1, 3, and vii. 38, 1, 6 (unless with Prof. Roth, 
SA\ we take Bhaga as a simple epithet), Savitri seems to bo identified 
with tho god of that name. On the other hand, ho is clearly distin¬ 
guished from these and other deities, in such texts as iii. 54, 11, 12; 
vi. 49, 14; vi. 50, 1, 13; viii. 18, 3; viii. 91, 6; x. 139, L 

Tho word Savitri is not always a proper name; but is sometimes 
used as an epithet. Thus in ii. 30, 1, it seems to express an attribute 
of Indra; and in iii. 55, 19, and x. 10, 5 (devas Tmsh^d savitd vis- 
varupak\ to bo, as well as vikvariipa^ an epithet of Tvashtri. As 
applied to tliia god, it probably moans rather the generator, than the 
vivifier. 
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SECTION XII, 

PUSHAN. 

I commence my description of tliis deity by translating the account 
given of him in the Sanskrit and German Lexicon of Messrs. Bbthlingk 
and Itoth, voL iv. p. 854 f. 

(1) Functions and epithets of Pushan. 

‘‘Pushan is a protector and multiplier of cattle {pahipu) and of 
human possessions in general {^pushtiirMara^ P.V. vi. 3, 7). As a 
cowherd ho carries an ox-goad (vi. 53, 9; vi. 58, 2) and ho is drawn 
by goats {ajaha). In character he is a solar deity,brdiolds the 
entire universe, and is a guide on roads and journies (i. 42, 1; x, 17, 
6; X. 59, 7; x. 85, 26; A.V. vi. 73, 3), and to the other world {pa- 
thaspati, prapathya (x. 17, 3, 5; A.V. xvi. 0, 2; xviii. 2, 53). He is 
called the lover of his sister Sur^^a (vi. 55, 4, 5; vi. 58, 4). Ho aids 
in the revolutions of day and night (i. 23, 13-15); and shares with 
Soma the guardianship of living creatures ii. 40, 1 ff.). 

He is invoked along with the most various deities, but most frequently 
with Indra {Indru-pashamUi i- 102, 2; vii. 35, 1), and Bhaga (iv. 30, 
24; V. 41, 4; V. 46, 2; x. 126, 2. Compare Shtapatha Briihraanaxi. 
4, jj, 3; Katy. Sr. v. 13, 1). His most remarkable epithets, in ad¬ 
dition to those above specified, are dyhrini, hapardin^ JcaramhlUidy dasra, 
dmmy dasmavarcltaSf nardSamsa (R.V. i. 106, 4; x. 64, 3) vtmncho 
napdty vimochana. Compare especially the hymns ll.Y. vi. 53-58; 
X. 26.'^ The reader can also consult the' remarks on this god given in 
the Introductions to Professor Wilson^s translation of the Big-veda, 
vol. i. p. XXXV. and vol. iii. p. xii. 

The hymns which are exclusively devoted to the celebration of 

In Nir. vii. 9, where 11.V. x. 17» 3, is quoted, Yaska explains the words hhuvan^ 
asf/a yopdh there applied to I’ushan, by sarvenhdm bhutamm gopayitd ddityak | “ the 
sun, the preserver of all beings.” 
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FUNCTIONS AND EPITHETS OF PUSHAN. 

PuBhan are i. 42 ; i. 138 ; vl 63-56 ; vi. 68 ; and x. 26. In 
ii. 40, ho is invoked along^ with Soma, and in vi. 57, in company 
with Indra. Tho singlo or detached verses of other hymns in which 
lie i.q mentioned are numerous. In addition to the epithets ab<ive 
specified by Professor Both, I note the following, and others will 
be found, in the hymns which are translated below; (igoliya^ not 
to bo hidden (x. 64, 3); miarvan^ resistless (vi. 48, 16); abhyar- 
dhayajvany bringing blessings (vi. 50, 5);*”^ asura, divinG (v. 51, 11); 
Jishayadvlray ruler of lieroos (i. 106, 4); iamjas, strong, and turay 
vigorous (v. 43, 9); txmjdia,^ of powerful nature (i. 138, 1); purandhiy 
wise (ii. 31, 4); picruvasuy abounding in wealth (viii. 4, 15); mart- 
tumafy wise in counsel (i. 42, 5); mamhishthay most bountiful (viii. 4, 
18); mayolhUy beneficent (i. 138, 2); vajiriy bestower of food (i. 106, 
4); ^aJeray powerful, (viii, 4, 15); vikadevya, distinguished by all 
divine attributes (x. 92, 13); viivamuhhagay bestowing all blessings 
(i. 42, 6) ; vihavedaSy knowing a]l things (i. 89, 6) ; hiranyavails 
matiamay skilful wielder of a golden spear (i. 42, *6); and Soma is said 
to bo like Pushan an impeller of the soul {dhyavam). Ho is the lord 
of all things moving and stationarj^ the inspirer of the soul, an un¬ 
conquerable protector and defender, and is besought to give increase of 
wealth, i. 89, 5 {tarn tidnafii jagatas tastushas patim dhiyamjimom 
avaae hilmahe vayam [ Pushd no yatJid vedasum asad vridho rakshitii 
pdyur adahdhah svastaye j compare ii. 1,6). Ho is besought to main¬ 
tain his friendship steadfast like a skin without holes and well filled 
with curds; he is declared to transcend mortals, and to bo equal to 
tlie gods, in glory; and is prayed to protect his servants in battle and 
to defend them as of old, vi. 48, 18 {driter iva U avrikam astu sakhyam | 
achhidraBija dadhanvatah supurnasya dadhanvatah | 10. Paro hi marly air 
asi saxno devair uta iriyd | dbhi khyah Pitshan ppitandsii nas ivam ava 
nunam yathd pura). Ho is said to regard, and to see clearly and at 
once, all creatures, iii. 62, d (yo visvd dbhi vipasyati hh?imnd sain cha 
paiyati | m nah Puahd \itd hhuvat)^ and in x. 139, 1, is associated 

266 «Spenacn outgegonbringend’' (Roth), Yaslca (Nir. \i. 6) explains the compound 
as abhyardhayan yajatiy “one who increasing, worships,” and Suyaua expands this 
into “prospering his worshippers” [stotfin abhyardhaynn samriddhdn kurmn yo 
y^jeti dhanenapmayati tddfisah); RoUi, in his Illustrations of the Nhukta, p. 76, 
hiolines to the same interpretation, 
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with SavUri and w described as moving onward under his impiilso, and 
as knowing and perceiving all creatures, a guardian {tasija Tiishd pra~ 
mm ydti vidvan sampasyan vUvd bhuvandni gopuk). Ho is connected 
with the marriage cereraoniol in x. 85, 26 and 37, being besought to 
take tbo hiide's hand and lead her away (verse 26. tva ito na- 

yalu hastugrihya), and to bleijs her in her conjugal relation (37. tatn 
Funhan Hvatama^n, a trayasva) ; and in another place he is prayed to 
give his worshippers their share of damsels, ix. 67, 10 (avitd no ajds- 
vah Fushd ydmani ydmuni d hhahhad hanydsu nal}). According to Pro¬ 
fessor lloth (as quoted above) Pusliaii is not only the tutelary god of 
travellers, but also, like Savitri and Agni, and the Greek Hermes, a 
'\lrv^ 07 rofi'jr 6 <^, who conducts departed spirits on their way to the otlier 
world, and in proof of this, as we liave seen, ho refers to 11. Y. x. 17, 3, 
5, and two passages from the A.V. These texts are as follows : R.V. 
X. 17, 3 if. (verses which, as I learn from Professor M. Muller's 
article on the funeral ceremonies of the Brahmans,’®® p. xi. ff., are 
directed to be recited .during the cremation of the body): FUshd iva 
ita^ chydvayatu pra vidvCn anashtapasur hhmanaaya gopak [ sa tvd 
otebhyah pari dadat pitrihhyo Agnir devehhyah mvidatriyehhyah | 

4. Ayw visvdyuh pan pdsati tvd Fushd tvd pdtu pTopaiho purastdt j 
yairdsato sukrito yalva tv yayus tatta tvd d&vak Savttd dudkdtu | 

5. Fushd imdh aSuh am veda sarvdh so asmdn ahhayatamena neshat | 

svastiddh aghrijiih sarvavlro aprayuchhan pnrah eiu prajdnan | 6. 

Frapathe pathdm ajanishta Fushd prapathe dtvah prapaihe prxthx- 
vydh 1 iMfi ahhi prhjatame sadasthe a oka pard cha oharati prdjanan | 
‘*3. May Pushan convey thoo away hence, the wise, the preserver 
of the world, who loses none of his cattle ; may he deliver thee to 
tliesc fathers ; and may Agni (entrust thee) to the gracious gods. 4. 
May life, full of vitality, protect thee: May Pushan convey thee onward 
on thy distant road ; May Savitri place thee where the righteous abide, 
in the place whither they have gone. 5. I'uslian knows all these 
regions: may he conduct us in perfect security; blessing, glowing, all¬ 
heroic, may he go before us, watchful and understanding. 6. Pushan 
was born to move on distant paths, on the far road of heaven and the 
far road of earth. He goes to and rctiums from both the beloved abodes." 

See "VVober's Ind. Stud. t. 186, and 190. 

Joiunal of the Grerraan Oriental Society, vol. ix., at the end. 
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A.V. xvi, 9, 2. Tad Agnir dha tad u Somah aha JPushd md &hdt 
s'ukfitasya loke | ^'Agni says, and >Soma says, *may Pushan place me 
in tlio world of righteousness.’ ’’ 

A.Y. xvjii. 2, 53. AgnlaJiomd jpathikritd eijonam devehhyo ratnaih da- 
dhathir m lohim ) upa preBhyatam Pdshanam yo vahdt% ajaydmih paihi^ 
bhis taitra yachhatam | “ .Agni and Boma, makers of paths, yo have 
preparer! for the gods, as a treasure, a beautiful world; go thither and 
send hither to us Piishan, who shall conduct us by direct roads.” 

Inli.V. i. 23,13 f. the glowing Pushan is prayed to bring hither, like 
a lost boast, the supporter of the sky, who is surrounded by brilliant 
grass; and is said to have found the king so designated, who had 
been concealed (a Puahan MiraharJmhmn ughfim dharunaiyi divah 
aja msktam yaihCt paium | 14. Pusha rdjdnam dghrinir apagdlhm 
guhCi hitam | avindach chitrabarhisham). 

In one passage, i. 23, 8, the other gods are designated by the appel¬ 
lation oi pushardtif “bestowers of Pushan’s gifts,” or ‘Miaviug Pushan 
as their chief giver.” 


(2) Hymns add/ressed to Pushan* 

I shall now translate some of the hymns addressed to Pushan, from 
which it will appear that the chai’acter of this god is not very distinctly 
defined; and that it is difficult to declare positively what province 
of nature or of physical action he is designed to represent, as is at 
once manifest in the case of Dyaus, Prithivl, Agni, India, Parjanya, 
and Surya: 

i. 42, I, Sam PusJiann adhvanas tira vi aikho vimtuho napdt | salcshva 
deva pni nas purah | 2. Yo nah Pdshann agho vriko duUevah adideiiiii 1 
apa ma tvam patho jahi | 3. Apa tyam paripanthinam mushivdnam 
Imra^chitam | diirmi adhi sruter aja | 4. Tvam tasya dvayCivino aghaSam- 
sasya kasya chit j padu ^hhi thh\hi tapmliim | 3. A tat te dasra man- 
twnah Pushan)^ avo vrinhnaJic | ycna pitrin achodayah | 6, Adha no 

I'rof, Koth, takes ajaifafiaik as = anjoyUnaih, 

3^® Profiv.sor Hoth undei-iitaml.M this epithet to mean “having glittering 

straw,” or “ having around him straw in the form of jewels,” and applies it to the 
moon. I’rof. Benfcy, following Suyana, considers that Soma is the deity intended, 
and renders the word chitrabarhis by “ reposing on a rich covering," The reference 
seems obscure. 
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visvamMaga hlranymmlmattama 1 dhanani »^uhmil kridki | 7. Ati 
nah aahhato my a sugd nah supathd Icrinu | Pa^shann iha hraturn vidah i 
8. Ahhi suyamsa 7 li> mxyii m navajvdro adhvane i Fxuhann . . . | 9. Sutg- 
dhi fUrdhlpra yttmsi cha iiSlhi prdsi udarctm | Pushann . » . | 10. 
Pilshamm methdmdM suktair ahhi grinvmasi { mauni dmmam iniahe | 
‘‘ 1. Coridiict 138 , Pue.han, over our roacl ; remove clistresB, 8ou of the de¬ 
li veror ; go on before us. 2, Smite away from our path the destruc¬ 
tive and injurious wolf which seeks after iis. 8. Drive away from our 
path the waylayer, tho thief, the robber. 4. Tread with thy foot upon 
tho burning weapon of that deceitful wretch, whosoever he be. 5. 0 
wonder-working and wise Pushan, we desire that help of thine where¬ 
with thou did favour our fathers. 6. 0 god, who bringest all bless¬ 
ings, and art distinguished by thy golden spear, make wealth easy of 
acquisition. 7. Convey us past our opponents; make our paths eas^' 
to traverse; gain strength for us here. 8. Lead us over a country of 
rich pastures ; let no now trouble (beset our) path. 9. Bestow, satiate, 
grant, stimulate us, fill our belly. 10 Wo do not reproach Pushan, 
we praise him with hymns; we seek, riches from the wonder-working 
god/’ 

Tho next hymn alludes at the beginning to Pushan in his character 
of tutelary god of travellers (comp. vi. 49, 8 ; x. 17, 3, 6; x. 59, 7 ; 
X. 92, 13); but it is chiefly occupied with the poet’s aspirations after 
a liberal patron, and with attempts to inflame the god’s indignation 
against tho niggards with whom he considered himself to bo siarounded. 

Vimitcho napat. Professor Bciifey follows Sayana in loco in taking this to 
mean ** olfspring of the cloud ” {^jala-vimockaka^hetor megluinya puttra). The 
Indian commentator, bowover, assigns another ocnse to tho phrase in v. 55, 1, where 
it recurs, and whore he explains it as “ the son of Prajupati, who at the creation 
sends forth from himself all creatures ” {vimunchati sf'ishfi-kale »vasukajat sarvdh 
prajTih vis^ijali iti vimuk Prajnpatih | tasya puttra). In 11 . V. viii. 4, 15 f. Pushan 
is called vimookana, the “ dolivorer,” which Sayana interprets “deliverer from sin” 
pap'dd vimochayita/i). Perhaps vimucho napdt mc'd'.v'. the same thing. Compare 
the words vi te ?»unoh(tnfdm vimucho hi santi^ A.V. vii. 112 , 3; and tiavo .90 napat, 
and the other simihar phrases quott?d above in p. 52. In preparing my version of this 
hymn 1 have had the aid of Benfey, ns well ns of Suy.ina. 

212 Professor Benfey refers here to a pret ^Mling note of his own on R.V. i. 43 , 8 , the 
sense of which is as follows: “ 1 believe that this refers to a practice which we still find 
among barbarous, and even among p.-.rtially civilized, races, of believing that they 
can compel their gods, by insults, and by blows iullictod on their images, to grant 
their desires, or if this be not accomplished, of thinking that they thereby take theh 
revenge.*' 




HYMJSrS ADDKESSED TO PUSHAN. 

vi; 58, L Vayam u tvd. paokas jpate ratham m vdjmaMye | dkiye 
.Pasham mjujmaht | 2. Ahhi no nmyam vasu vlrani prayata-dahhnam | 
vdmani grihapatim yiaya | 3. Aditsantam cJiid oghim Puahan dUnoya 
chodmja | paimi chid vi mrada manah I 4. Vi patho vdjamtuye clumihi 
vi mridho jahi sddhantdm ugra no dhiy^h ] 5. Fo^fi trindhi pamndin 
(Irayd hridayd have | athem mmabhyam randhaya | 6. Vi Fushann arayd 
tuda paner Ichha hfidipriyam 1 athem amabhyain randhaya | 7. nkha 
kikird hr inn panlmm hridayil leave | athem ... | 8, Ydm Fdshan brah- 
machodinm ardm hilharshi aghrine | tayd samasya hridaymi d nhha 
hikird hrim | 9. Yd te ash fra goopakd dghrine pakamdhani | tasyda te 
ammam Imahe [ 10. Via no goshanim dhiyam ahaadm vdjasdm uta | 
nrivat Icrinuhi vxtaye | 

1. Pushan, we have attached thoe, lord of roads, to our hymn, as 
a chariot (is yoked) for the acquisition of food. 2. Bring to us wealth 
suitable for men, and a manly estimable householder, who shall bestow 
on ns gifts- 3. Impel to liberality, o glowing Pushan, even the man 
wlio would fain bestow nothing: soften the soul even of the niggard. 
4. Open np paths by which we may obtain food; slay our enemies; 
let our designs succeed, o glorious god. 5. 0 wise god, pierce the 
hearts of the niggards with an awl; and then make them subject to us. 
6. Pierce them with an awl, o Pushan; seek, (for us) that which is 
dear to the niggard’s heart; and then make them subject to us. 7. 
Penetrate and tear the hearts of the niggards, o wise god, and then 
subject them to us. 8. With that prayer-stimulating goad which thou 
curliest, glowing Pushan, penetrate and tear the heart of every such 
man. 9 From that goad of thine, which is furnished with leathern 
thongs,^’*^ and guides cattle, we seek for prosperity. 10. Grant that 
our hymn may produce for us cattle, horses, food, for our enjoyment 
abundantly.” 

vi. 54, 1- Fushan vidushd, nay a yo anjasd ^nukdsati | yak eva 
idam iti hravat ( 2. Sam u PUshnd.gamemahi go grihdn abhisdsafi | ime 
eva iti cha hravat ( 3. Fitshnak chahram na rinhijati na Ieoh ava padyate ] 
no asya vyathate pavih | 4. Yo asmai havishd ^vidhat na tarn Fushu ^pi 
mrishyate j prathamo vindate vami [ 5. Fushd gdh ami eUi nah Fushd 
rahhatii arvatah | Fushd vdjam sanotu nah \ 6, Fushann anu pra gdh 




'^■^3 Soo Bolitlingk anl Kotli, sak goepaia. 
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iki yajmnUnorsya sunvatah | asmdkaih stuvaklm uta | 7. Mdkir nesai 
maJci'm mkat mdklm mn idri kevnp [ aiha amhtdhMr d gahi 1 8, 
Syinmniam .PushcimM vayam irycm anmhta-vedaaum [ Udnarn raya^ 
Imahii I 9. Piuhan tava vrate 'oayaifi na ruhyemu kaddehana | stotdras U 
tha smast | 10. Pushd psirastad hastam dadhdtu dahhinam | jyimar 
no nmhtam djatu i 

1. May we, o Pushan, meet with a wise man who shall straightway 
direct us, and say 'so it 2. May wo meet with Pushan,'^’® who 

shall point out a liouso, and shall say ' it is this.^ 8. Pushau’s wheel is 
not shattered, nor does its box hill, nor is its rim broken. 4. Pushan is 
not liostih^ to the man who offers him an oblation; that man is the first to 
obtain wealth, 5. May Pushan follow our kino; may he protect our 
horses ; may he give us food. (5. Pushan, follow the kine of the wor¬ 
shipper who offers som.a-libations, and of us when we do the same. 7. 
Let nothing bo lost, or injured, or fall into a pit ; but come to us with 
(the cows) all safe. 8. Wo seek after Pushan who hoars us, the alert, 
who never loses property, who is lord of wealth. 9,. Pushan, may we, 
through thy appointment, never fall into calamity; we are here, thy 
■worshippers. 10. May Pushan stretch out his right hand far and wide, 
and drive hither our lost property/’ 

vi. 55, 1. P’hi Ddih vimucho napdd nghrtne mm sachavakai ( rathlr 
rttasya no hkam | 2. RathUamam kaparddmam Udnarn rddJmo maMh | 
rdynk sakhdyam Tmahe | 3. Royo dhird dgltrine vasoh rdiir ajdiva | 
dhlvalo dhivato mkhd ( 4. Vu^hamm nu (ijdham xt.pa atoshuma vOjinam | 
svaaur yo jarah iichyate | f5, Mdtur didhiahnm ahravam avaaur f'drah 
Mnotu nah | hhCitd Indr my a sakhd mama [ 6. A ajuaah Pushamm rathe 
nUrimhhCts to janakiyam | devam vahantu hihhratah ( 

" 1. Come hither, glowing god, the deliverer, may wo meet; be the 
charioteer of our rite. 2. We seek riches from thee, the most skilful 
of oliariotcers, the god with braided hair, the lord of great wealth, and 
our friend. 3. Thou art a stream of opulence, a heap of riches, o glow¬ 
ing deity, drawn by goats, and the friend of every devout conteraplator. 

271 Sayana says that this verse is to be muttered by a man seeking for lost property 
{paah^a-dhanam anvichhatd et({j japyom)^ and refens to Grihya Sutras, iii. 9, Ho 
understands the wise man of one who shall point out the mode of recovering such 
property. ® 

27^ bee Prof. Wilson’s note in loco. Sayana explains: “May wo by [the favour 
of] Pushan meet with u man who shall shew us the house in which our lost cattle are.' 





4. Let us praise IMslian, tke god drawn by goats, the giver of food, 
who 18 called the lover of his sis ter.6 . I address the husband of his 
mother may he hear us, the lover of his sister, the brother of Indra, 
and my friend. 6. May the surefooted^’® goats, supporting Puslian, the 
god who visits mankind, bring him hither upon his chariot.^’ 

vi. 56, 1. Yah enmn ddideiati karambkcid*^ itl FusUamm j na tern 
d&vah adm | 2 . Uta gha m rathltmiah mkhyd saipatir yujd 1 Xndro 
vritrdni jighnate j 3 (Nir. ii. 6). Uta adak parasite gavi sUraS chakram 
kiramjagam | ni atrayad ratkitamah | 4. Yad adya tvd purmhtiita Ira- 
vCima dasra manUmahk 1 M su no ntanma sddhaya | 5. Imam cha no 
gaveshanam sat aye sJshadho ganam | drat Piishann asi srut ah | 6. A U 
avastim imaho dreaghdm updvasum | adya oha sarvatdtaye svai cha aarva- 
id tag e | 

“ 1. By him who designates Pushan by saying ‘this is the eater of 
meal and butter,’ the god cannot be described. 2. ladra too, the lord 
of the good, the most skilful of charioteers, seeks to slay his enemies in 
company with his friend. 3. And this moat skilful charioteer droV<» 
that golden wheel of the sun through the speckled cloud.^’® 4, A<'cum- 
plish for ns, o wonder-working and wise deity, that desire which we 
shall address to thee to-day. 6. And direct this exploring band of ours 
to the attainment of their object: for, Pushan, thou are renowned afai*. 
6. seek thy blessing, wliich drives, away calamity, and brings 
opulence near, for full prosperity to-day, and for full prosperity to¬ 
morrow/’ 

vi. 57, 1. Indra nv Fushand vayam sahhydya svastaye hmma vdja- 
mtaye [ 2. Somam any ah updsadiFpdiave chanwoh mtam | haramhham'^^^ 

Tishas, nccording to ?>uyanu; and SOrya, according to Prof. Roth. See the last 
verse of vi. 68, below. 

vSuyana renders matuh by nirmatryah rdtreh, “the constructress, Night.*' 

279 lloth, 8.V. says tmrMha perhaps means “ sicher auftretend; ” Wilson renders 
•‘harnessed; ” Suyana nihrathya samhadkya hartarah. All seems guess work. 

279 Prof. Roth tninslates tins verso tis follows in bis Illustrations of the Nirukta, 
p. 19: “ Er hat dort durch den krauson Wolkenzug der Sonne golden es Rad bin- 
durchgehtiikt, der trclliche Fuhrmaiin (Puschan). “ He has guided the golden wheel 
of the sun through the curled train of clouds, the excellent driver (Pushau).’^ In his 
Loxicop ho renders the word parusha by “ variegated,” etc. 

3S0 Coinpare iii. 57, 2, and vi. 17, 11, where Pushan ami Vishnu aro sSaid to have 
purified three bowls of Soma for Indra [Yushd Vishnus trlnisa rami dhavan 
hamin inadimin aihsum iimat). 

291 iii. 52 7. 
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mya^h MhuU j| 3, Ajdh miyasya vaknayo Iwl anymya mmhhriid j 
tdhhydm xrittrCini jighnaU | 4, YaA Jmlro muyad rito mahlr tx/po vri- 
Hhmtamah | tatm Pfislid ^hhavctd savhd | 5 2am Puskrnh mimhatim 
my(Wi vrikshmya fra myum iva j Ind/ra^ya cha d ralhdmahe | 6. Ul 
Fmliamfh ymdmahe ahhtiiin iva sdrathift \ mahyai Jndram BvaBUye | 

**l. Let us invoice Iiidra and Pushap to be our fiiends, to bless us 
and to gi’ant ue food. 2. Of these two gods, the one (ludra) comes to 
drink the soma poured out from the ladles, and the other {Pushan) 
desires meaJ and butter. 3. Goats convey the one,, and two harnessed 
brown horses the other: borne by them he seeks to slay his enemies. 
4- When the most vigorous Indra brought the great flowing waters, 
Pushan was there with him. 5. We lay hold of that goodwill of 
Pushau and of Indra, as we seize the branch of a tree, 6. We stir up 
Pushan and Indra to bring us great prosperity, as a charioteer shaken 
liis reins. 

vi. 58,1 ( = S.V. i. 75). &%iJcram U anyad yajatam U myad vkharufe 
ahani dymir ivdsi | vuvdh hi mdyO^ avast midhavo Ihadrv U Fushmn 
ika rdtir astu | 2. AjCikah paswpdh vdjapastiju dhiyamjimo hhuvam 
t'ihe arpitah j aahtrdm Pushd iithirdm udvarlvrij(U samhakshdm hhu- 
vand devah lyate | 3. Yds te Pushan ndvo antah samudre hiranyayir 
antarihhe charanti | tdhkir yCm dutyam suryasya hCtnima Jcrita kravah 
ichhamdnah | i, Pmha suhandhur divah d yiithwydl} ilaspatir maghavd 
daamavarchdh \ yam devaso adaduh Surydyai kdmena hritaih tavasa^m 
svancham | 

L One of thine (appearances) is bright, the other is venerable; tliy 
two periods are diverse; thou art like Dyaus: for, o self-dependent 
god, thou exoj’cisest all wondrous powers. 0 Pushan, may thy gifts 
be beneficent. 2. Lome by goats, guardian of cattle, lord of a house 
overflowing with plenty, an inspirer of the soul, abiding within the 
whole creation, Pushan has grasped his relaxed goad; the god moves 
onward beholding all creatures. 3. With those golden ships of thine, 
W'hich sail across the aerial ocean, thou actest as the messenger of the 
Sun, desii'ing food, o god, subdued by love. 4. Pushau is the close 
associate of [or the bond uniting?] heaven and earth, the lord of 
nourishment, the magnificent, of wondrous lustre. Him, vigorous and 
rapid, subdued by love, the gods gave to Surya.’^ 

See next verse, and vi. 49, 8, where the same phrase occurs. 
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In ii. 40, Soma and PusHan are celebrated conjointly aa the gene¬ 
rators of wealth, of heaven and earth, and the born preservers of tlie 
world, and as made by the gods the centre-point of immortality (^Sama- 
pushand janma rayJndm ja7iand divo janand p^ithivydh | jd.tau mhasya 
bhuvanasya gopau devdh ahrinvann verse 1); they hide 

the hated darkness {imau tamdmsi guhatdm ajmhtha, ibid. 2); they impel 
the chariot with seven wheels which traverses the air, but is not all- 
pervading, which revolves in all directions, is yoked by the mind, and 
shines with seven rays {Somdpushand rajaso viindnam mpiacka^rafn 
raihatn avihaminvam | mshtwritam mmasd yujyamdnafii tarn jinvatho 
vrishanCt panchara^mim^ verso 3); the one of them (Pushau) is said to 
make his abode iu the heaven, the othor (Soma) on tho earth and in tlio 
air {dm miyo sadanam chakre uohehd p^ithivyum anyo ctdU aniarihshe^ 
verso 4); the one (Soma) to have generated all creatures, and tho other 
(Pushan) to move onward behohling tho universe {vikdnxmijo hhmand 
jajdnansv'am anyo dbhchahhdnah eUt verse 5). 

In the concluding verse of E. V. i. 138, the poet tells Pushan that he 
seeks with gentle hymns to attract his attention, and that he does not 
treat the god with haughtiness or contempt, or reject hiS friendship {o m 
tvd vaxpitimahi Btomehhir dasma sddkMih | na hi tod Fushann atimanye 
dghrine m te Bakhyam apdhnuve). 

In X. 20, he is said to be the fulfiller of pray^^^jrs, and the stimulator 
of sages {matmam cha mdhaymfa viprdndm cha ddhavam^ verse ; to be 
tho promoter of sacrifices, to impel the horses of chariots, to bo a 
rishi friendly to men, and a protecting friend of the wise man {prafyar- 
dkiT yajnd7idm aivahayo rathdndm | rxshih sa yo manurhito viprasya 
yavayat-Bakhah^ verse 5), tho unshaken friend, born of old, of every 
suppliant {vmasya arthinah sakhd sanojdh anapackyutah). 


Prof. Roth, 8.V. thinks the word pratyardhi^ which occurs also iu x, 1, 5, may 
moan “ entitled to the half of,” having an equal share in.’' Compare ahhy-ardha^ 
yajvan above, p. 172, and note. 
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SECTION XIIL 

TJSnAS. 

This goddess, -who corresponds to the ’Hw? (iRolio Mocis') of the 
Greeks, and to the Aurora of the Latins, is a favourite object of cele¬ 
bration with the poets of tho Eig-veda, and the hymns addressed to 
her iu*e among the most beautiful—if not the most beautiful—in the 
entire collection. The following are those which are specially dedi¬ 
cated to her honour, viz., i. 48; i. 49; i. 92; i. 113; i. 123; i. 124; 
iii 61; iv. 51 ; iv. 52; v. 79; v. 80; vi. 64; vi. 65 ; vii. 75-81 ; 
X. 172. She is dso invoked or referred to in numerous detached verses. 

To give an idea of tho manner in which Ushas is described and cele¬ 
brated, I shall quote tho larger portion of throe hymns, of which the 
second and third are more remarkable than the first (introducing here 
and there some parallel passages from other quarters), and I shall 
afterwards give a summary of the principal attributes and functions 
which are attributed to her. 

(1) Three hymns to Ushas. 

i. 48, 1. Saha vdmena nah Usho m uchha duhitar Divah | saha dyum- 
nena hrihatcl vibhdvari ray a devi dfJsvaii | 2. Aivmatir gomatir viivc^ 
smido hhuri chyavanta vastme | udiraya prati md sunfitah ushas ehoda 
radho maghondm | 3. Uvusa mhdk uchhdt cha mi devl jlrd rathdndm | 
ye asydh dcharaneshi dadhrire samudre na ha/vasyavah | 4. Usho ye te 
ydnieshu yunjate mano ddnaya surayah | atirdha tat kanvah eshdm kan- 
vatamo ndma gf inati nnndm \ 5. A gha yosheva sunarl ushdh ydti pra- 
hhunjatl \jmyantlnijanampadoadlyateutpdtayatipahhimh | 6. Vi 
yd srijaii samanam vi arthinah padam na veii odatl | vayo naUs te pap- 
tivanmh dsafe vyush(au vvjinlvati 1 [i. 124, 12 == vi. 64, 4. Ut te vayai 
chid vasatcr apaptan naras cka ye pituhhdjo vyushfau | see also i. 48, 9], 
i. 48, 7. Edia aytilcta pardvatah suryasyodayandd adhi | htam ratkebhih 
subhaga ushdh iyam vi ydti ahhi mdnushdn ] 8. Viivani asyah nandma 
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chahhaso jagaj jyotuh Ifinoti silnarl | apa dvesho maghom duhita divah 
ttshv.h uchhad (ipa sridhuh 1 9, ZUah d hhdhi hhdmmd chdudreria duhitaT 
divah I dvuhanti hlidri amabhja'di mulhagm% vguchhantl divish^uhi | 
10, VUvasya }d jwanam prdmnA tve vi yad uohhasi 8dmrt [ sd no 
rathma Irlhaid nlhava/ri irudhi ohitramaghe havam j [i. 49, L Usho 
hkadvMtr d gahi d'iva^ chid rochanad adki | mhantu ammpsavah upa 
ivd mnino griham | 2. Stipe^asam Hxdcham ratham yam adhymthdh ushas 
ham I icna su^ravasadi janam prdva adija duhitar divah | vi. 65, 2. Vi 
tad ym/uf arunayughhif aivaU chitra'm hhdnti ushasai chandrarathdh | 
vii. 75, 6. Frati dyiitdndm arushdm aivdi chitrah adrUrann nshasam 
vahantah j ydti Suhhrd visvapiid rathena |]. i* 48, 12. V%hdn devdn d 
mha somapUaye antarikHhdd ushas tv am | 

1. Dawn on us with prosperity, o Ushas, daughter ot the sky, 
with groat gloiy, o luminous and bountiful gocWess, with riches. 2. 
(These dawns) bringing horses and cows, and all-bestowing, have 
oftentimes hastened to shine.''*®^ Awake for mo joyful voices (or hymus)'^'*'* 
0 Ushas, and send us the wealth of the magnificeut. 3. Ushas has 
dawned (before); let her now dvwn (again), the goddess who impels 
our chariots, which at her arrivals are borne forward, like wealth- 
seekers in the. ocean.^ 4. Karj va, the chief of his race, hero celebrates 
the name of thoso wise men who at thy approaches, o Ushas, direct 
their thoughts to liberality. 5, Like an active woman, Ushas advances 
cherishing^^ (all things); she hastens on arousing footed creatures,^®® and 

The word vff^tave is so rendered by Benfey. his translation, in loco, and 
liis Glossary to the Sama-voda, s.vv» tish^ and and vastu ; and Both ush, 2. 

^<^5 Benfoy renders sunrUah here by Horrlichkeiten,” ‘ glorious things ; * but in 
i. 92, 7, and i. 113, 12, he translates the same word by “beautiful hymns/’ A note 
on it by Professor Auficcht will be found fui'ther on. 

The sense of dadhrire in this clause is not very clear. Prof. Wilson renders 
after Suyana: “chariots, which are harnessed at her coming; as those who are 
desirous of wealth send ships to sea/* Prof. Benfoy exi>lains; “carts, whie/ roU ai 
her approach, like woalth-seokors in the sea;’’ «.r., as he adds in a note: “The 
waggons full of wealth arc driven hither by the dawn ; they are so ftiil as to reel and 
swing about." It is difficult to see how this sense can be extracted irom the words. 

Sayaua makes prabhimjah = jmikarsUna mrvm\. pahymll^ Benfcy renders 
it “ruling,” and,Roth 8,v. “ rendering service.” 

J8S Professors Benfcy and .Bollonsen (Orient und Occident, ii. 463) both explain 
jaraymitl bore in the sense of “sotting in motion,” or “ arousing,” the former deriv¬ 
ing it from the root jar^ “ to hasten,” and the latter from jar « yar, “ to wake.”— 
Sec Bollenson’s remarlcs in pp. 463-465. In other places, as we shall see, and as he 
allows, it must be rendered “ making old.” 
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makes the birds ily aloft. 6. She sends forth both the active and the 
be^ars (to their occnpation); lively, she loves not to stand still; the 
flying birds mo longer rest after thy dawning, o bringer of food.^^^ 
[i. 124, 12. The birds ily up from tbeir nests, and men seeking food, 
leave their homes.]' 7. She has yoked (hor horses) from the remote 
rising-place of the sun; this auspicious Ushas advances towards men 
with a hundred chariots. 8. Everything that moves bows down before 
hor glance ; the active goddess creates light; by her appearance the 
magnificent daughter of the sky drives away our haters; XJshaa has 
repelled our enemies. 9. Shine forth, Ushaa, daughter of the sky with 
brilliant radiance, bringing to us abundant prosperity, dawning upon 
our devotions. 10, In thee, when thou dawnest, o lively goddess, is the 
life and the breath of all creatures; resplendent on thy massive car hear 
our invocation, [i. 49, 1. Come, lishas, oven from the light of the sky, 
by auspicious (paths); lot the ruddy (horses) bring thee to the house 
of the offerer of floma. 2. Protect to-day, o Ushas, daughter of the 
sky, the prosperous man with that beautifully formed and pleasant 
chariot on which thou standest. vi. 65, 2. They went apart with 
their ruddy-yoked horses; the Dawns on the luminous cars shine 
brilliantly, vii. 75, 6. The bright and ruddy steeds were beheld 
bearing onward the shining Dshaa. The lustrous goddess moves in a 
chariot beautified with all sorts of ornaments], i. 48, 12. IJshas, 
bring all the gods to drink our sorna.’^ 

i. 92, 1 ( = S.y, ii. 1105). MdA u tyCih U^hasali hetum akrata piirve 
Wdhe rajafio bhdnum anjate | nishkrinvdmh ayudhanna dhrUhnavah 
prati gdvo arushir yanti mdtarah | 2(= S.V. ii. 1106). JJd apaptann 
arundh IhdJiwvo viithd svdyujo arushlr (jdh ayukshata | akrami uahdso 
vayundni purxaihd rusantam bhdmm arteshtr asisrayuh | 3 (^-S.Y. ii. 
1107). Arvhinti 7iCirlr apaso na vMtihhih samdnena yojanena d para- 
vatah 1 iaharn vahantlk mkrite mddnaxe vih(i id aha yajamd7idya smi- 
vate I 4. Adhi pe^dfim vapate nritur iva apornute vahshah usreva har- 
jahutn I jyotir viivaBmai hhmandya krinvati gdvo na vraj(i)n vi ushdh 

^85 imjinlvait is explained by Yaska, Nir. xi. 26, and xii. 6, by uunavrUl ; and by 
Sayma on R.V. i. 3, 10, by anniwat-kriydvati^ “ ids tress of rites possessing food.” 
These senses of the word seem uncertain. 

^90 Compare i. 124, 61: purm *rdhe raja$o aptyaaya gavdm janitrt akrita pra 
keUm I “ The mother of the cows has displayed her signal in the eastern part of the 
watery liimament.” 
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dvar tamah | [i, 123, 10, Kanyem tanvd sasaddnd eshi devi devam 
iyakshamdiiam | mmsmayamdnd yuvatiJi'purastdd dvir vahskdmsi hnnuBhe 
mhhdil ( IL Susankd^d mCitrimfuht^oa yoahd dins tmmih ktinushe 
drise ham | i. 124, 4 («sNirukta, iv. 16). ITpo adarSi ^undhywm na 
mJcsho nodhuh tvdvir ahrita priydni | admasad n‘a susato hodhayantl 
iahatiamd dgdt punar eynsMnfm | 7 (=«Nir. iii. 5). AhhrdUi iva puni- 
sah eti praiichl garttdmg iva sanaye dhandnam ( juyeva patyo uiaii 
Buvdsdh mhdh hmreva ni riaite apsah | v. 80, 6. Eshd suhhrd im tanvo 
viddna urdliveva mdtl dr Hay e no asthdt 1 vi. 64, 2. Anr vahshah krimshe 
imibhamdnd devi rovhamdnd mahohhih | compaie v. 80, 46]. i. 92, 5. 
Prati arekili y'v.kaii asydli adarii vi tiskthale ludhate krishnam ahhvam | 
sva/rum m pdo vidatheshu anjan chitram dko duhita hkdnum asret | 
6. Aidrishma tamasas pdrar/i asya ushdh uchhantl vityund krinoti ( hiye 
chhando na smayate vibhdU supraiikd saumanasdya ajtgah> | 7. Pkdsvati 
mirl sunritdndih divah stave duhiid Qotamehhih, ( prajdiato nrivaio aha- 
ludhyan usko goagrdn upa mdsi vdjdn \ 8. Us/ias tarn aiydm yakasmn 
suviram ddsapravargam rayim ahdbudhyam | sudaihsasa sravasd yd vi 
bhdai vajaprasuid. suhhage hrihantam | 9. Vihdni devi bhuuand ^Ihicha- 
kshya prailchl chaksliur urviyd vihMti | vihafh jwam charase hodhayanM 
vihasya v deham avidat manuyoK j 10. Punah pmar jdyamdnd pur dm 
samdnafn varmm abhi iumhhamand | haglmlva hpitnur vijah dmindud 
martmya devi jar ay anU dyuh | 11. Vydrnati divo antdn ahodhi upa sva- 
sdram sanutar yuyoti j pramlnatl manushyd yugdni yoshd jdrasya cha- 
kshxsd viihdti | [i. 115, 2. S'dryo devlm Ushasham rochamdndm ynaryo 
na yoshdm abhi etipahhdt ( vii. 75, 4. Divo duhitd hhuvanasya patnl | 
5. Viijlnivail anryasya yoshCi^, i. 92, 12. Paiun na ckitrd subhagd 
prathdnd sindhur na kshodah urviyd vi ahait | aminatl daivydni vratcini 
suryasya oheti rakmilhir driiand | 13. Ushaa tat chitram ubhara asma- 
bhyam vojinlvati | yena iokaiti cha tanayam cha dhdmahe | 14. Usho adyeka 
gomati asvdvati vihhdvari | revad asme vi uchha silnrUdvati [ 15. Yukshva 
hi vdjinlvati ahdn adya arundn ushah j atha no vihd saubhagdni dvaha | 

Comparo E.Y. ix. 96, 20. 

Compare iv. 61, 9 : Guhmftlh ahhvam asitam ruiadbhir iuhraa tanuhhih sucha- 
yah I ‘‘The bright lucid Dawns concealing the black abyss with their radiant bodies." 

Comparo i. 123, 2: Uchcha vi akhyad ymaUh punarhhuh j “The youthful 
(goddess) horii anew, has shone forth on high." iii. 61, 1: Purdm devi yuvatih 
purandhir aim watam charasi | <‘Thou, o goddess, old, (and yet) young, wise, 
inovest at thy will." 
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These Dawns have become conspicuous; they display their 
lustre in the eastern heuiisphere; like bold warriors drawing forth 
their weapons, the ruddy mother-cows advance. 2. Tho rosy beams 
have flashed up spontaneously; they have yoked the self-yoked ruddy 
cows. The Dawns, as of old, have brought us consciousness; the red 
cows have assumed a brilliant lustre. 3. Like women active in their 
occupations, they shine from afar along a common track, bringing sus¬ 
tenance to the pious and liberal worshipper, and all things to the man 
who oflbrs libations of soma, 4. Uslias, like a dancer, puts on her gay 
attire; she displays her bosom as a cow its udder: creating light for 
all tho world, she has dissipated the darkness, as cattle (abandon) their 
stall.^®^ [i. 123, 10, Like a maid triumphing in her (beautiful) form, 
thou, goddess, advancest to meet the god who seeks after thee (the sun); 
smiling, youthful, and resplendent, thou unveilest thy bosom in front. 
11. Like a fair girl adorned by her mother, thou displayost thy body to 
the beholder, i. 124, 4. She baa been beheld like tho bosom of a bright 
maiden.^®® Like hTodhas,-®'^ she lias revealed things that wo love. 
Awaking the sleepers like an inmate of the house, she has come, tho 
most perpetual of all tho females who have returned. 7. As a woman 
who has no brother appears in presence of (another) man, as a man 
mounted on a chariot goes forth in pursuit of wealth, as a loving wife 
shjws herself to her husband, so does Ushas, as it were, smiling, 
reveal her forni.^°® v. 80, 6. She displays her person like a fair 


*94 ‘*As cattle of their own accord go quickly to tlieir own cowpon*'— Sfiyana. 
“ As cows open their stall ” —Benfey. See his note in loco. 

*95 The word so rendered is Madrina-Suynn^ explains it “bocoraing manifest/' 
The word, however, as appears from the context, as well as other passages in which 
it occurs, i. 83, 13; i. 116, 2; i. 124, G ; i. 141,9; vii. 08,4; vii. 104,24; x. 
120, 5, has evidently the sense assigned to it by Roth, in llliist. of Nir. p. 83, where 
he renders it by “ triumphing,” in i. 33, 13, and x. 120, 5. In the passage before us 
ho makes it moan “distinguished by beauty.” Benfey explains it by “triumphing” 
in i. 38, 13, and i. 11 6, 2. His ti’anslation of the R.V. does not extend beyond the 
118th hymn of the Ist Maudala. 

*9* Sayana, following Yaska, explains iundhyuvo na vakshah^ as the “rays on the 
breast of the sun,” or as “ the breast of a particular white water bird.” Roth, Illust. 
of Nir. p. 44, translutcs “ as the breast of a pure virgin.” 

This i.s tho name of a Rishi. Roth thinks it may be an appoUatiye here. 
Muller, Trans, of R.V. i. p. 107, thinks it may have the general moaning of poet. 

^*9^ Roth, Illust. of Nir. p. 25, says “ The sense of the verso appears to be : “ as a 
brotherleW' maiden, who after her father’s death has no longer any home, turns more 
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woman, like ono rising out of the water in which she has been bathing, 
vi. 64,2. Thou, full of bnghtness, displayeat thy bosom, o goddess, shiu' 
ing in thy glory], i. 92, 5. Her bright ray has been perceived; it ex¬ 
tends and pierces the black abyss. Tho daughter of tho Sky has assixmed 
a brilliant glow, like the decorations of the sacrificial post on lestivals. 
6. Wo have crossed over this darkness; Ushas dawning restores con¬ 
sciousness ; radiant, she smiles like a flatterer seeking his own advan¬ 
tage j fair in her aspect, she has awakened all creatures to cheerful¬ 
ness. 7. The shining daughter of the skies, leader of cheerful voices 
(or hymns),has been lauded by the Qotamas. ITshas, thou diatri- 
butest resources in offspring, men, horses, and kiue. 8. Blessed Ushas, 
thou who, animated by strength, shinest forth with wonderful riches, 
may I obtain that renowned and solid wealth, which consists in stout 
sons, numerous slaves, and horses. 9. Directing her eyes towards all 
creatures, the goddess shines before them far and wide. Eouslng into 
motion every living thing, she notices the voice of every adorer. 10. 
Born again and again, though ancient, shining with an ever uniform 
hue, (she goes on) wasting away the life of mortals, carrying it away 
as a clever gambler tho stakes.®'^® 11. She is perceived revealing the 
ends of the sky; she chases far away her sister (Night). Wearing out 
the lives ot men, the lady shines with the light of her lover (the sun), 
[i. 115, 2. The sun follows tho shining goddess Ushas, as a man, com¬ 
ing after, approaches a W'oman. vii. 75, 4. Daughter of the Sky, 
mistress of the world, food-providing wife of the sun.] i. 92, 12. 
Tho bright, and blessed goddess has widely dilf’use<.l her rays, as 
if she were driving forth cattle in various directions, or as a river 

boldly to men, as a warrior on a chariot goes forth proudly to conquer booty (comp, 
ix. 90, 20), as u decorated wife in presence of her husband, so Ushas unveils before 
the eyes of men rdl her beauty, smiling as it were ii,i tho sure consciousness of its over¬ 
powering effect,” This explanation seems to express well the import of the word 
sasarfana na iuteqircted in a previous note. 

See above, note 285. 

Sayana takes ivaghnt for a “fowler’s W'ifo ” {vyadka-strl)^ and v^ak for 
“ birds.’ See Wilson in loco, Benfey takes vyak for “ dice,” and explains the 
clause as denoting a cunning gambler who tampers with the dice, by sliaving them 
down. Sec his note. BoUensen, Orient und Occident, ii. 464, translates: “ as a 
fortunate gamester carries ofl the gains.” The phrase vyah ivu a tniuaii occurs again 
in E.V. ii. 125, where Siiyaua takes vyah for udvejakah^ “avexer.” So uncertain 
are hij’ explauatious ! 
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rolling down its fl))0(l3; maintaining the ordinances of the gods, she 
is perceiv'ed, made visible by the rays of the sun. 13, Tishas, provider 
of food, bring us that brilliant fortune whereby we may possess otf- 
spring. 14. Tishas, resplendent, awaking cheerful voices (or hymns), 
dawn richly upon us to-day, bringing cows and horses. 15. Yoke to¬ 
day, Ushas, thy rudely steeds, and then bring us all blessings.” 

i. 113, 1 (:==S.Y. ii. 1099^ Nir. ii. 19). lilafii Sresk^kam jyoUshum 
jyotir (Ujdt chitrah fraketo ajamshta vihhvd | yathd prasuid Savituh 
savoy a eva rdtrl Uahase yonim araik \ [i. 124, 8. Svasd svmre jyd-> 
yasyai yonim araig a-paiti mydh pratichakshya iv.(t\ i. 113, 2 ( =* 
S.V. ii. 1100; Nir. ii. 20). Ruhdvatsd ndati ketyd agad amig u 
hrishm sadmdm a^ydh | samdnahctndhu amrit& andohl dydvd vo.rnam 
charatah dmindne | 3 (=» S.V. ii. 1101). Samdno adhvd svasror anan- 
tas tarn anyd ^nyd charato devaiisMe | m methote na tashthatuh sumehe 
nahioshdshd Barnmmd virUpe | 4. Blxdmmti netrl sunritandm acheti 
ohitrd ri diiro nah dvah | prdrpya jagad vi u no rdyo akliyad ushlh 
ajigar hhuvandnl vUvd | [i. 48, 15. Usho yad adya hhdmmd vi 

dmxrdv rinavo divaJi | ityadi] i. 113. 5. Jihma^ye charHave maghoni 
dhhogayo uh^aye rdye u tvam | dahhram pahjadhhyah urviyd vi 
ohaJeshe ushdh ajigar bhuvandni vUvd | 6. Kahatirdya tvam sravase tvm% 
mahiyai ishfaye tvam artham iva tvam ityai 1 visadrUd jrnitd ^hhipra- 
chakshe ushdh ajJgar hhuvandni vihd | 7. Mhd dim duhitd praiyadarii 
vyuohhantl yumtih mkravdsdh | vihasye^dnd pdriliivasya vasvah usho 
adyeha suhhage vi uchha | 8. Pardyatindm anis eti pdihah dyatindm 
praihamd Mvatxndm [ vyuchhanti jivam udlrayantl ushdh mritam karri 
ohana lodhayantl | [i. 123, 8. Sadri§tr adya sadrUlr id u ivo dirgham 
sachante Varunasya dhdma | anavadyds trm^alam yojandni ekaikd kra- 
turn pari yanti sadyah | 9. Jdnati ahnah pi'athamasyo numa suhrd Irish- 
nad afanishfa ivitichi | ritasya yoshd na mindti dhdma ahar ahar nish- 
kritam dchavanii'] i. 113, 9. Usho yad dgnim samidhe chakmdha vi yad 
dva^ chakshasu suryasya | yud mdnusho.n yakshyamdndn ajigas tad deveshu 
chakf'ishe hhadram apnah | 10. Kiyati d tat samayu hhavdti ydJt vyHshur 
yds oha nunam vyuchhan | anu purvuh kripaU vCtva^dnd pradldliyann 
josham anydhhir ydti | 11. lyus te ye purvatardm apabjan vyuchhantlm 
ushasam martyusah | asmdhhir u nu p'atichakshyd ahhud d u te yanti 

Compare vii. 77, 2 : Visvam pratlchl sajrrathdh ud astkdd rusad vdso bibhrat'i 
iukram advait. 
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ye o/j^arUhu paSydn | 12. YdvayaMvesful fitapdh piejdk simndvari 
sunfitd tray anil j summigalir hihhrail devavUim ihddya UshCih ireeflf^a- 
tamd m iiMa | 13. pur a, mhdhvi uvdaa dml atlio adya idam vi 

dm maghonl | aiho vi tiMdd uttarCm am dym ajard ^mp'ta, eharaii 
^mdhdlhih | 14, Vi anjihhir dlmh didsu adyaud apa hpishnaM nirnijaih 
devl (wall | prahodhayantl arwubhir aimir ii mMliydti euyitjd rathena | 
1»5, Jvahanti poshyd vdrydni chitrafli ketuM krinute oheldtcinti | tymhlndm 
upamd BcUvatindrn vihMtlndm pratkamd tisMk vi ahvait ( [i. 124, 2, 
Aminati daivydni vniidni praminatl marmskyd yugdni | lytishmdm 
upamCi mhatindm ixyatindm praDumd ushdh vy adyaat (] i. 113, 16. 
Ud Ird'hvain jivo amr nah agad apa prdgdt tcmah d jyotir eti [ araik 
panthdfh ydtave Surydya aganma yatra pratirante dyuh | 17. Syumand 
vdckah ud iyartii vahnih stavdno rMiah tishaso vihhCiWi | adya tad tichha 
grinate maghmi asme dyar ni dldlhi prajCwai | 18. Ydh gomatlr nsha- 
sah mrmvlrdk vyitohlianti ddSuehe martydya 1 vclyor iva sunritdndn 
udarlce tdh akaddh ahiavat mnmutvCi | 19. Mdtd devandm Adi ter am- 
Jcam yajnmya kehtr brihati vi hhdhi | prakstihrid hrahmane no vi uoliha 
d no jane janaya vihavCire | 20. Yat chitram apuab n.BhmovahanU ijdmlya 
hhmdndya hhadram | tan no Mitro Varum mdmahantdm Adiiili sindhuh 
Frithivi uta Dyaiih [ 

This light hy,3 arrived, the greatest of all lights ; the glorious 
and brilliant illumination has been born. Inasmuch as she (IJshas) 
has been produced for the production of Snvitri, the Night has 
made way for Ilshas. [i. 124, 8. The sister (Night) has made 
way for her elder sister (Ushas) ; and departs, after she has, as it 
were, looked upon her], i. 113, 2. The fair and bright Ushas, 
with her bright chihl (the Sun) has arrived ; to her tluj dark 
(Night) has relinquished her abodes; kindred to one another, im¬ 
mortal, alternating, Day and Night go on changing colour. 3, The 
same is tho never-ending path of the two sisters, which they travel, 
commanded by the gods. They strive not, they rest not, the proliho 
Night and Dawn, concordant, though unlike. 4. Tho shining Ushas, 
leader of joyful voices (or hymns), has been perceived ; she has o|)ened 
for us tho doors (of the sky): setting, in motion all moving thingsS, 
she has revealed to ns riches; Ushas has awakened all creatures, 
[i. 48, 15. Ushas, as thou hast by thy light opened to ua the two 
doors of heaven, etc.] i. 113, 5. (Arousing) the prostrate sleeper to 
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move, (impelling) another to enjoyment, to the pursuit of wealth, 
(enabling) those who see but a little way, to see far; ITshas has 
awakeufxl all creatures. 6. (Arousing) one to seek royal power, 
another to follow after fame, another for grand efforts, another to 
purgflie as it were his particular object,—TJsbas awakes all creatures to 
consider their different modes of life. 7. Bho, the daughter of the sky, 
has been beheld breaking forth, youthful, clad in shining attire: 
mistress of all earthly treasures, auspicious TJshas, sliine hero to-day. 
8. Fshas follows the track of the Dawns that are past, and is the 
first of the unnumbered Dawns that arc to come, breaking forth, 
arousing life, and awaking every one that was dead. [i. 123, 8. 
Alike to-day, alike to-morrow, they observe the perpetual ordinance 
of Yaruna. Spotless, they each instantaneously shoot forward thirty 
yojanas, their destined task.'"*®* 9. Knowing the indication of the 

earliest day, the bright, the lucid (goddess) has been born from the 
black (gloom). The fenude does not transgress the settled ordinance, 
coming day by day to the appointed place.] i. 113, 9. Inasmuch as 
thou hast made Agni to be kindled, hast shone forth by tbe light ot 
the sun, and hast awakened the men who are to offer sacrifice, thou 
hast done good service to the gods. 10. How great is the interval 
that lies betweeii®^^ tbe Dawns which have arisen, and those which 
are yet to arise ? Dshas yearns longingly after the former Dawns, 
and gladly goes on shining with tho others (that are to come). 
11. Those mortals are gone who saw the earliest Ushas dawning; wo 
shall gaze upon her now; and the men are coming who are to behold 
her on future morns. 12. Repelling foes, protecting nght (or rites), 
born in right (or rites), imparting joy, stimulating joyful voices (or 
hymns), bringing good fortune, promoting the feast of the gods, rise on 
us, Dshas, tho best (of all Dawns). 13. Perpetually in former days did 
the divine Ushas dawn ; and now to-day ttie magnificent goddess 
beams upon this world: undecaying, immortal, she marches on by her 
own will. 14. She has shone forth with her splendours on the borders 
of tbe sky; the bright goddess has chased away the dark veil of 

See Bohtling^c and Both, .9,v. k'^atu. 

3'3 aamaya means “near.” according to Sayana. Prof. MUller, Trans, p. 220, 
considers it to signify “ together,” “at once.” The rendering I have given is that 
of Proi'essor Aufrecht. 
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night; arousing the w^orlcl, 'Eahas advances in her well-yoked car, 
drawn by ruddy steeds. 15. Bringing with her abundant boons, 
revealing hersdl*, she displays a brilliant lustre. Usbas has shone 
forth, tlio last of the numerous Dawns which are past, and the first of 
those which are coming, [i. 124, 2. Maintaining the ordinances of 
the gods, but wasting away the lives of men, TJshas has] shone forth, 
the lust of the numerous former dawns, and the first of those that are 
coming.] i. 113, 16. Ariso! our life, our breath, has come; darkness 
has departed; light arrives; Ushas has opened up a path for the sun 
to travel: we have reached the point where men prolong their days. 
17. The priest, the poet, celebrating the brightening Dawns, arises v/ith 
the wob^^^ of his hymn; shine therefore, magnideent Ushas, on him 
w^ho praises thee; gleam on us with life and offspring. 18, Maybe 
who offri’s libations of soma obtain such Dawns as rise upon, the liberal 
mortal, (Dawns) rich in kine, in (sons) all stalwart, and in horses, at 
the end of his hymns which resound like the wind.^^® 19. Mother of 
the gods, manifestation of Aditi, forerunner of the sacrifice, mighty 
Ushas, shine forth! Arise, bestowing approbation on our prayer; giver 
of all boons, increase our progeny."^'® 20. May Mitra, Varuna, Aditi, 
the Ocean, the Earth, .and the Sky, bestow upon us those brilliant and 
excellent resources which the Dawns bring to the man who offers 
sacrifice and praise. 

(2) Helationa of Ushas to the other deities, 

Ushas, as wo have seen, is constantly described as the daxighter of 
the Sky {duhitd Uimhy as in i. »30, 22; i. 48, .1, 6, 9; i. 02, 5, 7; i- 
183, 2: iv, 30, 8; vii. 67, 2; viii. 47, 14 f.; divijdh in vii. 75, 1).®®’ 
She is also called the sister of Bhaga and the kinswoman of Varuna, 
i. 123, 5 {Bhagasya svasci Vartinasya jumik). She is also the sister of 

Sylimann is taken by Suyai:a ns an accusative plural and construed with 
vachah in the sense of hymns sewed together,'’ or “connected." Professor Benfey 
takes it as the instrumental singular of syumm^ and renders, “ with the web of the 
word." Professor Aufrecht contims this view, referring to H.V. iu. 61, 4. 

See Benfey in loco^ and Bobtlingk and Both, s.v, vdarJeat where swifUa m ox- 
plainod of hymn.s. 

Professor Aufrecht proposes t(» translate jane d janaya by ‘fgive us prominence 
among men,” Sayana explains the words by “settle us iu the country” fanapade 
dbhmukhyena ^i^'adurbhavmja | avasthdpaya. 

30’ In i. 46, 1, she is called “ the beloved of the Sky ” {priya Mivah), 



lifight, i. 113, 2, 3; x. 127, 3, and in i. 124, 8, the elder sister. Mght 
is also in one place, x. 127, 8, called the daughter of the Sky. The 
two sisters are It equently conjoined in the duals and mhasa- 

naUd or otherwise, i. 13, 75 i. 90, 7; i. 96, 5; i 122, ,2; i. 186, 4 j 
ii. 2, 2; ii. 3, 6; ii. 31, 5; iv. 55, 3; v. 41, 7 ; vii. 2, 6; vii. 42, 5 ; 
ix. 5, 6; X. 86, 1; x. 70, 6; x. 110, 6. In vii. 2, 6, they aro com¬ 
pared to two great celestial females {yonjimie dkye waM na lishasdmhtd)^ 
and ill ii. 31, 5, they are characterized as the two blessed goddesses 
who are seen alternately and impel all moving things (uUc iye devi 
mhJmje mitliudrisd ushasdnalid jagatdm apljuvd 1 stuslw [). Ushas is 
also, as was to he expected, frequently brought into connection with 
the Sun. As we have seen above, he is called her lover, i, 92, 11, or if 
with Both, s.v^Jdra, we should understand this of Agni, the Sun is 
indubitably described as going after Ushas as a man after a woman, in 
i, 115, 2, quoted above. Ho is said to follow her tract, v. 81, 2 
(savUd am prayamm wlmo vi rdjati); and she is represented as 
bringing the eye of the gods and leading on the beautiful white horse 
(the sun), vii. 77, 3. She is declared to be the mistress of the world 
and the wife of the sun, vii. 75, 5 {hhuvamnya painl | vdjinivatl suryasya 
yosho)^ as the Dawns, in the plural, are said to be in iv. 6, 13 (jeadd no 
devvr aynritasya painlh mro varnena iatanann nnhasah). In iii. 61, 4, 
Ushas is said to be svanarasya patni^ which Sayana renders wife of the 
Sun or the Day.^® In vii, 78, 3, the Dawns are even said to generate 
the sun, sacrifice and Agni {ajijanan sUryar% yajnam agnm), Ushas and 
Agnl are also frequently brought into conjunction, fire being always 
kindled for sacrificial purposes at dawn. Ho is called her lover, and 
is said to appear with, or before the dawn, i. 69, 1 ; i. 124, 1, 11 ; iii. 
5, 1 ; iv. 1 3, 1; iv. 14, 1 ; vii. 8, 1 \ vii. 9, 1, 3; vii. 10, 1; vii. 67, 
2; vii. 77, 1 ; vii. 78, 2; viii. 43, 5 ; x. 1, 1 ; x. 8, 4; x. 35, 6; x. 
122, 7.^^® In one place he is represented as going to meet her as she 
comes, and to beg for riches (iii. 61, 6. dyatlm Ague Usliamm inhhdtlm 
vdmam eshi draviiiam bhikshamdmh)^ In vii. 6, 6, Agni is said to have 

So Professior Roth understands mithudriia, Suyana makes it looking at 
each other.” 

305 Iloth, however, fllustr. of Nirukta, p. 58, says svasara (neuter) means only 
customary road, place of abode, court for cattle, hut he docs not advert to this pa.ssage. 

In X. 3, 3 ( = S.V.ii. 898), Agni apxmi-s to be the lover of his sister, the Kight. 
See Beufey’s trans. of the S.V. ii, 898. 
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made the Dawns, the spouses of the noble god (yo aryapatnlr mlmd oha- 
kara\ which Sajana understands of the sun, TJshas is also often con¬ 
nected with the Alvins, the tixno of whose manifestation, as we shall 
hereafter see, is regarded by Ydska as being between midnight and 
sunrise, i. 44, 2; i, 180, 1; iii. 20, 1; vii. 09, 6; vii 72, 3, 4; rai. 
9, 18; X. 41, 1. They are said to associate with her, i. 183, 2 {Dm 
Miitrd JJshasil $achthe)) and she is said to be their friend, ir. 52, 2 
{sakhd ^hhud Ahinor Ushdh | 3. Uta sahlul Aivinoh). In viii. 9,17, 
she is called upon to awaken them {pra lodhmja XTsho AhinU). Her 
hymn is said to have awoke them, iii. 58, 1 {Vshasah 8tomo Aivmdv 
ajigah). Again, however, w^e are told that when the Alvins’ car is yoked, 
the daughter of the sky is born, x. 39, 12 {yasya yoye duhita Jdyate 
Dwah). In one place, x. 85, 19, the moon is said to be born again and 
again, ever now, and to go before ITshas as the herald of the day {navo 
navo Mavati jdyamdno ahndih Icdiir eti ayram), Indra is 

said to have created, or lighted up, tJshas, ii. 12, 7 sdryayJi yah 
Ushi^am fafdna); ii. 21, 4; iii. 31, 15; iii. 32, 8; iii. 44, 2 {haryami 
mkasam archayah) ; vi. 17, 5. He is, however, sometimes repre- 
sentocl as assuming a hostile attitude towards her. In ii. 13, 6, he is 
said to have crushed her chariot with his thunderbolt {myrem anah 
U8ha8ah sampipesha). The same thing is repeated in iv. 30, 8 If. 
(where the poet, with the want of gallantry which was so cha¬ 
racteristic of the ancients, does not liesitato to admire the manli¬ 
ness and lieroism of Indra in overcoming a female) : Mad yha 'A 
u^a viryyam Indra chahartha pimfmyaM | striyam yad durhayidymaifi 
vadhlr diihitaram Divah | 9. Divai chid gha duhitaram niahCin mahlya- 
mdndim | TMasam Indra earn pinak | 10 (= Kiriikta, xi, 47), A pa 
Ushdh anasah sarat sampishfad aha lihhyushl | ni yat slm iUnathad 
vrtshd I 11 (= Nir. xi. 48). Etad asyah anah hye susampishtafn vipdM 
d j sasdra mm pardvalah | ‘^8. This, Indra, was a deed of might and 
manliness which thou didst achieve, that thou didst smite the daughter 
of the sky, a woman who was bent on evil. 9. Thou Indi'a, a great 
(god), didst crush Dshas, though the daughter of the sky, who was ex¬ 
alting herself. 10. Dshas fled away in terror from her shattered oar, 
when the vigorous (Indra) had crushed it, 11. This chariot of hers lies 
broken and dissolved, while she herself has fled afar off.’’ These 
verses are translated in his Illustrations of the iNiriikta by Doth, who 
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adduces R.T. x. 138, 5, as rcferiing to the same myth: Inilrasya 
vajr&d abihhed MiUncttkah prdkTdtnat sufidhyur ajahdd Vshdh o,7i(th | 
“ Tho bright rshaa was afraid of the destructive thunderbolt of Iiidra ; 
alie departed and abandoned her chanot.’^ And in x. 73, 6, it is said 
that Indra destroyed certain foes like the chariot of Tishas (uvaham 
Indrah Ushmo yaihd mah)* 

Soma is said to have made the Dawns bright at their birth, vi. 39, 3, 
{iiMjanmanah Wmd chakaTa\ and to have formed them the wives 
of a glorious husband, vi. 44, 23 {aymn akrimd mJmah mpatrah), 
Brihaspati is said to have discovered Tishas, the Sun, etc., x. 67, 5, 
{Bpihaspcitir UshasarJi Silryam gam arkain V'weda)^ and to have repelled 
tho darkness by light, x. 68, 9 {^BO UTkerut vi hahddhe tamdmBi)* 

The early fathers, who were wise and righteous, and companions of 
the gods in their festivities, are said to have possessed efficacious hymns 
wherewith they discovered the hidden light, and generated Ushas, vu. 
76, 4 {te id devdnam Badhamddali dsann ritdvunah kavayah piXrvydsali | 
gnllmn jyotir pitaro anvavmdan Batyamanirdh ajanayann Ushasam), 

(3) EpithetB, character is tm, aiid functions of Ushas. 

Tho Highaptu, i, 8, gives sixteen names of Ushas, which seem to he 
almost entirely epithets, viz, vihhavari (the resplendent), $Una/ri (the 
beautiful), hhdsmtl (the shining), odail (the flowing, gushing, from the 
root according to Professor Roth, s.v.)^ chitrdmagha (possessed of 
brilliant riches), arjunl (the white), mjim, vajinivati (the bringer of 
food), sumndvar'i (the giver of joy), ahandy dyotanil (the bright), ivetyd 
(the fair-coloured), ae^ushl (the ruddy), sunritdy sunriidvatl, sunrita^ 
vari (the utterer of pleasant or sacred voices),^^^ Some of these epithets 

Professor Aufrecht thinks that this \vord sunrita is to be explained as follows; He 
considers it to bo a derivative from nrit^ “ to be in motion,” componndod with m. 
Its first meaning is ‘movable' {sunriid maghunty R.V. vii. 57, 6), then ‘brisk,’ 
‘alert’ (sunritay predicated of Indra, viii. 46, 20 ; sunrite of TJsbas, iv. 56, 9; 
i. 123, 6; 124, 10; viii. 9, 17). Aiv a femimne substantive in the plural it means 
either ‘activity/ or, with a supplied gir, “lively voices ” {sTmritdndTn y»Vaw, iii. 31, 
18); 7 ietrt sunritdndm is Ushas as a stimulator, or rather, leader {xopny^i) of joyful 
voices (of birds, etc.); sunfita irayanti is just the same. Professor Aufrechi is of 
opinion that the words vdyor iva sunritandm udarJee, in R.V. i. 113, 18, should not 
be rendered ns I have done in p. 190, above, but translated thus: “ when fenent 
voices ai'ise like the rising of the wind {ortu voctm velui ortii venti).” Udarka he 
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are of frequent ocounence in the hyraiis, and there are also many others 
to be found there, such as maghonl (the magnificent), Buhhagti (the fortu¬ 
nate), ammpsti (the ruddy), ritavarl (the righteous), ritofa (the pre¬ 
server of right or of order), j'iteja (born in right, or order), kuch% 
(bright), hiranyavanid (gold huod), devi (the goddess, or tho divine), 
amrita (the immortal), ranvamndrik (of pleasant aspect), sudrisika- 
sandf 'k (the same), supratlkd (the brilliant), saiyasrava%l (possessed of 
real wealth, or renown), ddnuchitra (bringing brilliant gifts), ghritap'ra- 
Uhl (shining like butter), indrataind (most similar to Indra), i. 30, 20 ; 
i. 48, 1, 2, 7, 10 j i. 92, 6-9, 14, 16; i. 113, 2, 12, 13; h 123, 
4, 6; i. 134, 4; iii. 61, 2, 5; iv. 55, 9; v. 59, 8; v.-80, 1; vii, 75, 
5; vii. 77, 2; vii. 78, 4; vii. 79, 3; vii. 81, 1 ; viii. 62, 16. 

Ushas is borne onward on a shining chariot, of massive construction, 
richly decorated and spontaneously yoked {^rathcna h^ihata, — supe^asd ^— 
vikvapiidy — so^uchatdj-^jyoUshntatdy—svadhaya yujyajndnena\i. 48, 10; 
i. 49, 2; i. 123, 7; iii. 61, 2; v. 80, 2; vii. 75, 6; vii. 78, 1, 4; 
from the distant east, i. 92, 1; i. 124, 6. She is also said to arrive on 
a hundred chariots, i. 48, 7. She is drawn by ruddy horses {arunehhr 
akaih), i. 30, 22; i. 49, 1; i. 92, 15; i. 113, 4; iii. 61, 2; iv. 51,5; 
V, 79, I fl‘.; vii. 75, 6, or by cows or bulls of the same colour, Nigbantu 
i. 15; II.V. i. 92, 2; i. 124, 11; v. 80, 3; and traverses rapidly a 
distance of thirty yojauas, i. 123, 8. Like a beautiful young woman 
dressed by her mother, a richly decked dancing girl, a gaily attired 
wife appearing before her husband, or a female rising resplendent out 
of tlio bath,—smiling, and confiding in the irresistible power of her 
attractions, she unveils her bosom to the gazo of the beholder, i. 92, 
4; i. 123, 10; i. 121, 4 ff.; v. 80, 4, 5; vi. 64, 2. She dispels the 
darkness, disclosing the treasures it had concealed ; she illuminates the 
world, revealing its most distant extreraitieB. She is tho life and 
breath of all things, causing the birds to fiy forth from their nests, 
visiting every house, and like an active housewii’o arousing her house¬ 
hold, awakening tho five races of men, yea all creatures, as if from 
death, and sending men forth to the pursuit of their several occupations, 

regards as derived from lui and the root ni, and as meaning **rising," “motion 
upward,’* and compares K.V. iii. 8, 5. Devayah viprah, udiyartti mchanif “Tho pious 
priest raises his voice;" and vi. 47» 3. Ay am me pltah udiyartti vdeham^ “ This 
soma, when drunk, raises my utterance." 1 note that aunpitd is inyoked ns a goddess 
(dexii) in 11.V. i. 40, 3, and x, 141, 2. 
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i. 48,5, 8, 10; i. 49, 4; i. 92, 11; i. 113, 8, 16; i. 123, 4, 6; i. 124, 
12; ii 34, 12; vii. 76, 1; vii. 79, 1 f.; vii. 80, I, and rendering good 
service to the gods, by causing all worshippers to awake, and the sacrificial 
lircs to be kinrllod, i. 113, 9. She is, however, entreated to arouse only 
the devout and liberal worshipper, and to leave the ungodly niggard 
to sleep on in uncoiisoiousuess, i. 124, 10; iv. 51, 3. She is young, 
being born anew every day, and yet she is old, nay immortal, and 
wears out the lives of sucecsssive generations, wliich disappear one after 
another, while she continues undocaying, i. 92, 9 if.; i. 113, 13, 15; 
i. 123, 2; i. 124, 2; vii. 18, 20. 

The worshippers, however, sometimes venture to take the credit of 
being more alert than Ushas, and of awaking her instead of being 
awakened by her {prati stomair ahhutsmahi^ iv. 52, 4; vii. 68, 9 ; 
vii. 81, 3; x. 88, 19; and this the Yasishthas claim to have been the 
first to do by their hymns, vii. 80, 1 (^prali fttomehhir mhasam 
Vasishthah glrhhir vipramh praihamdh abudhran) ; and in one place 
she is solicited to make no delay, that the sun may not scorch her 
like a thief or an enemy, v. 79, 9 uchha duhitof* Divo md chira^i 
tanuthdh a^iah | na it tvd stenam yathd ripuih tapdti sure archishd). 
She is prayed to bring the gods to drink the libations of Soma, i. 
48, 12. Agni and the gods generally are described as waking with 
Ushas {u8harhudhah)f i. 14, 0; i. 44, 11 ; i. 92, 18; iii. 2, 14; iv. 6, 
8; vi. 4, 2; vi. 16, 1 ; ix. 84, 4. 

As we have already seen from the hymns which have been trans¬ 
lated, she is frequently asked to bring, or dawn (as in former times) on 
the worshipper with, various sorts of wealth, children, slaves, etc., to 
afford protection, and to prolong life, i. 30, 22 ; i. 48, Iff., 9, 
11, 15; i. 92, 8, 13 ff; iv. 51, 7; vii. 41, 7; vii. 75, 2; vii. 77, 5; 
to revolve like a wheel ever new, iii. 61, 3; to confer renown and 
glory on the liberal benefactors of the poet, v. 79, 6 f. (comp. i. 48, 4); 
to drive away sleeplessness to Trita Aptya, viii. 47, 14-16. 

The worshippers in one place ask that they may obtain from her 
riches, and stand to her in the relation of sons to a mother (vii. 81, 
4 : tasyds U rainahMjah Imalie vayaih aydma nUitur na sunavay)* 

In X. 58, 8, the souls of the departed are .'*aid to go to the sun aD.d 


to Ushas. 
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Ushasy as represented in the hjmns^—a mei/rical sJcetch. 

In the following rei-ses I have .attempted to reproduce the most 
striking idem") in the hymns to Lshas, which have been quoted above. 
It will be seen on comparison that there is little in these lines of 
which the gorm will not be found in the originals, though some of the 
ideas have been expanded and modified. 

Hail, Ushas, daughter of the sky, 

Who, home upon thy shining cor 
By ruddy steeds from realms afar, 

Aiid ever lightening, drawest nigh :— 

Thou sweetly smilest, goddess fair, 

Disclosing all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face, 

And lustre of thy golden hair;— 

(So shines a fond and winning bride, 

Wlio robes ber form in brilliant guise, 

And to her lord^s admiiing eyes 
Displays ber charms with conscious pride;— 

Or virgin by her mother decked, 

Who, gloiying in her beauty, shews 
In every glance, her power she knows 
All eyes to fix, all hearts subject;— 

Or actress, who by skill in song 

And dance, and graceful gestures light, 

And many-coloui’cd vestures bright, 

Enchants the eager, gazing tlirong;— 

Or maid who, wont her limbs to lave 
In some cool stream among tho woods, 

Where never vulgar eye intrudes, 

Emerges fairer from the wave);— 

But closely by the amorous sun 

Pursued, and vanquished in the race. 

Thou soon art locked in his embrace, 

And with him blendest into one. 


METRICAL SKETCH OF IJSHA8. 

Fair ITshas, though through years untold 
Thou hast lived on, yet thou firt born 
Anew on each succeeding mom, 

And 80 thou art both young and old. 

As in thy fated ceaseless course 
Thou lisest on us tlay by day, 

Thou wearcst all our lives away 
With silent, ever-wasting, force. 

# 

Their round our generations nm: 

The old depart, and in their place 
Springs ever up a younger race, 

Wliilst thou, immortal, lookesb on. 

All those who watched for thee of old 
Are gone, and now ’t is wo w^ho gaze 
On thy approach; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams behold. 

But’t is not. thoughts so grave imd sad 
AJono that thou dost with thee bring, 

A shwlow o’er our heaids to fling 
Thy beams returning make us glad. 

Thy sister, sad and sombre Night 
With stars thSt in the blue expanse 
Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance, 

At thy approach is quenched in light;— 

And earthly forms, till now concealed 
Behind her veil of dusky hue, 

Once more come sharply out to view, 

By thine illuining glow revealed. 

Thou art the life of all that lives, 

The breath of all that breathes; the sight 
Of thee makes every countenance bright, 
New strength to every spirit gives. 
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When thou dost pierce tlio murky gloom, 
Birds flutter forth from every brake, 

All sleepers as from death awako, 

And men their myriad tasks resume. 

Home, prosperous, wake in listless mood, 

And others every noivo to strain 
The goal of po wer or wealth to gain, 

Or what they deem the highest good. 

Bui some to holier thoughts aspire,, 

In hymns the race celestial praise, 

And light, on human hearths to bla^so, 
The heaven-born saciificial Fire. 

And not alone do bard and priest 
Awake;—the gods thy power confess 
By starting into consciousness 
When thy first rays suifuso the east; 

And hasting downward from the sky, 

They visit men devout and good, 

Consume their consecrated food, 

And ah their longings satisfy. 

Bright goddess, let thy genial rays 
To us bring stores of envied wealth 
la kine and steeds, oud sons, with health, 
And joy of heart, and length of days. 
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SECTION XITL 

AGKI. 

Agni is the god of ire, the IgniB of the Latins,®** the Ogni of the 
Slavonians, He is one of the most prominent deities of the Hig-veda, 
as the hymns addresed to him far exceed in number those which arc 
devoted to the celebration of any other divinity, with the sole ex- 
caption of India. 

( 1 ) functions. 

Agni is not, like the Greek Hephaistos, or the Latin Vulcan, 
the artificer of the gods (an office which, as we shall presently 
see, is in the Veda assigned to Tvashtri), but derives his principal 
importance from his connection with the ceremonial of sacrilice. 
Ho is an immortal {amrita^ amartya) i. 44, 6 ; i. 58, 1 ; ii. 10, 
1, 2; Hi. 2, 11 ; Hi. 3, 1 ; Hi. 11, 2; Hi. 27, 5, 7; vi. 9, 4; 

vii. 4, 4 ; viii. 60, 11 j x. 79, 1, who has taken up his abode 

among mortals as their guest {atithi)^ i. 44, 4 ; i. 58, 6j ii. 4, 1 ; 
Hi. 2, 2; iv. 1, 20 ; v. 1, 8; v. 8. 2; v. 18, 1; vi. 2, 7; vi. 15, 
1, 4; vii. 8, 4 ; viii. 73, 1 ; x. 1, 5; x. 91, 2 ; x. 92, 1. Ho is 
the domestic priest, purohita, rttvij\ hotri^ hrahman^ who wakes with 
the dawn {mharhudh)^ or even before the dawn {ushaaah ptirohitam) 
i. 1, 1; i. 12, 1 ; i. 13, 1, 4; i. 26, 7; i. 36, 3, 5; i. 44, 7, 12; i. 45, 
7 ; i. 58, 1, 6; i. 60, 4; i. 68, 4, (7); i. 76, 2, 4; i. 127, 1 ; i. 141, 
12; i. 149, 4, 5 ; H. 5, 1; ii. 6, 6 ; ii. 9, 1; Hi. 7, 9; Hi. 10, 2, 7 ; 

Hi. 11, 1; Hi. 14, 1; Hi. 19, 1; iv. 1, 8; v. 11, 2; v. 26, 7; vi. 15, 

1, 4, 16; vi. 16,. 1; vH. 7, 5 ; vii. 10, 5; vii. 11, 1 ; vii. 16, 5, 12 ; 

viii. d4, 6 ; viii, 49, 1 ; ix. 66, 20;®*® x. 1, 6; x. 92, 2, appointed 

31* On the worship of fire among the Greets and Eomans see the volume of M. 
Fnstel de Cuulanges, entitled ** La Cite Antique," pp. 21 ff. 

313 In this verse he is called a rishi, as well .is a priest, common to the five races 
{pUnchajanyalf. purohitaf^. 
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both by men and gods, who concentrates in his own person, and 
exercises in a higher sense, all the various saciifioial offices which the 
Indian ritual assigned to a number of different human functionaries, 
the adJwaryu, hotriy potri, mshfrif praiddpiy etc. (i. 94, 6; ii. 1,2; ii. 
5, 2 ff.; iv, 9, 3, 4; x. 2, 1 {piprlhi devan ukato ymulitha vidv&n 
ritiln ritupaU yajeJia | ye dawydh ritoijas tehhir Ayne tvam hotnndm 
asi dyajishthah | ‘‘ satiate and worship here the longing gods, o most 
youthful deity, knowing the proper seasons, and along with the 
divine priests, for thou, Aghi, art the most adorable of hotris ”); 
X. 92, 8-11 {Agnim hotCiram paribhutamam matimy ^‘Agni, the wise; 
the most eminent of hotris.^' He is a sage, the divinest among 
sages {asuro mpdohitcmy iii, 3, 4), intimately acquainted with all 
the forms of worship, the wise director, the successful accomplisher, 
and the protector, of all ceremonies, who enables men to serve the 
gods in a correct and acceptable manner, in cases where this would 
be beyond tbeir own unaided skill, i. 1, 4 (Ague yafji yajmim, adh- 
vmam yihatak paribhdr ad J m id deveshif, gachhati [ ‘‘Agni, that 
sacrifice which thou encorapassest on every side goes to the gods”); 
i. 31, 1 {tvam,Agne prathamo Angimh riddr d&vo dovdndm ahJiavah 
Hvah saJcM | *^Agni, thou art the first rishi Angiras, a god, the 
auspicious friend of gods”); iii. 3, 3 {yidathmya sddhanam | *‘The 
accomplisher of the ceremony”); iii. 21, 3 {rishih kreshthah samd 
dhyase yajmsya prdvitd hhava | “Thou tvrt lighted, a ^oiost eminent 
rishi; protect tho sacrifice”); iii. 27, 2 {yipakcUtam ycynasya md- 
hmam | 7. Pti/rastad eti may ay d vidathani prachodayan | 2, “The 
sage, the accomplisher of tho sacrifice. 7. He goes before, by his 
wondrous power promoting the ceremonies”); vi, 14, 2 {yedhadamaJ^ 
rishih) ; vii, 4, 4 {havir akavuhuprachetdk | “ Wise among tho foolish; 
and intelligent”); x. 2, 4 {yad vo vayam pramindma vratdni vidusham 
devdh avidushfardfiah | Agnn tad viivam d pfindU vidvan yehhir devun 
rituhhih lealpaydti | 5. Tat pahatrd manasd dinadahhdh na yajnasya 
imnvate martydmh [ Agnis tad hotd kratmid vijdnan yajishtho devdn 
rituso yajdti | 4. “ Agni, knowing what seasons to assign to the gods, 
tectifies all those mistakes which we ignorant men commit against 
your prescriptions, o ye most wise gods. 5. Those matters relating to 
tho sacrifice which we mortals of feeble intellects, with our imperfect 
comprehension, do not understand, may Agni, the venerated priest 
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who knows all these pointS; adjust, and worship the gods at the proper 
time’Oj ^ {Agne Icavih hwDyena an vUvavit). To him the 

attention of the worshippers is turned, as men^s eyes are to the sun, 
V. 1, 4 {Agnim achha deimjatum manufnsi ohahhufh%hi wa surge 
sam charanii). He is the father, king, ruler, banner, or outward 
Tuanifeetation,‘^^'‘ and superintendent of sacrifices and religious duties 
{htuih yajndnrlm j piid gajnOndm j kefAir adlwarujulw, | rOjdnim adh~ 
verdsga | adJigahham dhdrmandm imam | th go vi§vasguh devavltehy 
iii. 3, 3, 4; iii. 10, 4; iii. 11, 2 ; iv, 3, 1 ; vi. 2, 3 ; viii, 43, 24 ; 
X. If 6 ; K, 6, 3). He is also the religious leader or priest of 
the gods (sadgo jdto vi ammita yajnam Agnir devdndm ahhmat 
pn^rogdh j Agnir devo devanam ahhavat gjiirohitah, x, 110, 11 ; x. 
150, 4. He is a swift (raghupatvdy^^^ x, 0, 4) messenger, moving be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, commissioned both by gods and by men to 
maintain their mutual communications, to announce to the immortals 
the hymns, and to convey to them the oblations, of their worshippers, 
or to bring them down from tbo sky to tlie place of sacrifice (sa demn 
a iha vakshati | Agnm dutam vrinlniahe | imam H su tvam mmdkam 
sanim gdgairam navydihsam Agne deveshu pravochah | devdsas tvd Varum 
Mitro Aryama. sam diltam pratnam indhate | duto vUdm asi j patir hi 
adkvardndm Agne duto viidni asi | gad devandm mitramahah pv/rohiio 
^ntaro ydsi duty mi | tudni duiam aratim havyavdham demh akrmvafin 
amritasya ndbhim | mom no yajnam amriteshu dliehi | anfar lyase ancskd 
yujdno yushmdms cha devdn vUah d cha ma/rtdn | tvdm Aym 'iamidkdnatn 
yavishthya devdh dntaHi chakrire havyavdhemam | Mm viive sajoshasah 
devdso ddtam akrata [ tvCim dcitam Agile ampitaih yuge yuge dadhire 

His father begot him {janUd tvd jajdna) to be the revelation and hrilliant 
banner of all sacrifices. With the phrase, Irdjajdna^ compare tlie exprossiona 
in X. 20, 9, also relating to Agni, and in iv. 17, 4, relating to Inihra. 

Compare the raghuvartanim ratham of the As'vins, R.V. viii. 9, 8. 

Taitt. Sanh. ii. 5, 8, 5. Agnir devandm dutah auld Us and Kdvyo ^surdruiM j 
“Agni was the messengor of the gods Kfivya Usanas of the asnras/^ Ibid. li. 5, 
11, 8. Agnir deimndm dutah dsTd Daipyo ’surdndm j “Agni was the mesasenger of 
the gods, Daivya of the Asuras.'* Taitt. Br. ii. 4, 1, 6. d tantum Agnir divgani 
iatdna | tvam nas tantur uta setur Agne | tvam panihdh hhavasi devaydnah { tvayd 
Agneprish(ha>h vayam dmhema | atha demih sadh^tmddam madema | “Agni stretched 
out the celestial bond; thou art our boud and our bridge, o Agni; thou art the path 
leading to the god^i. By thee may we ascend to the summit of heaven, and Uv»; in 
hilarity among the gods.'’ 
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pdijum ugram devdm4 cha martx/M^ ch(t jdgriviiii vihhm viipatim namasfi 
ni shedire ( devdn d sadagad i/ia | duto devandm asi martydnum antar 
mahdihk charasi rochanena yam tvd devdh dadhire hxmjavdham piirmprilio 
mdmisMso yajatram ( i. 12, 1, 2, 4, 8; i. 27, 4 ; i. 36, 3, 4, 5 ; i. 44, 2, 

3, 5, 9, 12; i. 58,1 ; i. 74, 4, 7 ; i. 188, 1 ; ii. 6, 6, 7; ii. 9,2; ii. 10,6; 
iii. 5, 2; iii. 6, 5; iii. 9, 8 ; iii. 11, 2; iii. 17, 4; iii, 21, 1, 5; iv. 1, 
8; iv. 2, 3; iv. 7, 8; iv. 8, 2, 4; v, 8, 6; v. 21, 3; vi. 15, 8-10; 
viL 11, 4; vii. 16, 4; vii. 17, 6; viii. 19, 21 ; viii. 23, 18, 19; viii. 
39, 1, 9; viii, 44, 3; x. 4, 2; x, 46, 10; x. 91, 11 ; x. 122, 7). 
Being acquainted with the innermost recesses of the sky (iv. 8, 2. 8a 
hi uda vam-dhitim mahdn drodhanam divafy | sa devdn d iha valcshaii | 

4 . hota m id u ddiyafti chihitvdn antar lyate |), he is well fitted to 
act as the herald of men to sarnmon the gods to the sacrifices instituted 
in their honour. He comes with them seated on tho same car (iii. 4, 
11 ; vii. 11,1, d vikehhih saratham ydhi devaih\ or in advance of them 
(d devdnCm agraydvd iha yCdu | x. 70, 2); and shares in the reverence 
and adoration which they receive (i. 36, 4 ; ii. 2, 1). He hiiugs Varuna 
to the ceremony, Indra from the sky, the Maruts fii’om the aii‘ (x. 70, 
11, d Agne mha Varunam ishtaye nah Indram divo 3'hruto antarikshdt). 
He makes the oblations fragrant, x. 15, 12 = Vaj. B. xix. 66 {Tvam 
Agne rlito jdtavedo amd havydni mrahhlni kfitvl). Without him 
tho gods experience no satisfaction (vii. 11, 1, na file tvad amritdh 
madayante). He himself offers them worship (vii. 11, 3 ; viii. 91, 
16 ; X. 7, 6). He is sometimes described as tho mouth and the 
tongue through which both gods and men participate in the sacri¬ 
fices (ii, 1, 13. tvd 7 n Agne dditydsah deyam tvarh Jilwdm hickayaS cha- 
h'ire have | 14. Tve Agne vikve amritdsah adruhah dad devah havir adanti 
dhutam I ivayd martusah svadante dautim)* Ho is elsewhere asked to 
eat the offerings himself (iii. 21, 1 ff. ; iii. 28,1-6. Agne vihi puroldsam 
dhutam), and invited to drink the soma-juice (i. 14, 10; i. 19, 9; i. 
21, 1, 3. Vikehhih sornyam madhu Agne Indrena Vdyima piha). 

The 51st hymn of tho tenth book contains a dialogue between Agni 
and the other gods, in which they give utterance to their desire that 
he would come forth from his dark place of concealment in the waters 
and the plants, and seelc to persuade him to appear and convey to them 
the customary oblations (Verso 5 : ehi manur devatjm' yajnaMmo aran- 
kritya iamasi ksheehi Agne | augdti pathah hftivahi devaydndn vaha hav- 
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yam stfmanasyamdnah). After lie has expressed the grounds of bis 
reluctance and appreheiiBion (verses 4, 6),®'*^ ho is induced by the pro- 
nuise of long life and a share in the sacrifice to accede to their re(][ue8t 
(vorso 6. Kurmus U dyur ajar am yad jign& yathd yuHo jdtavedo na 
riahyuh ( atha vaMd nmanasyamdno hhdgarh devehliyo kavukih sujdta). 
In the next following hymn (the 52nd) Agni proclaims himself the 
master of the ceremonies, declares himself ready to obey the commands 
of the gods, solicits a share in tiie sacrifico for himself, and asks how 
and by what path ho can bring them the oblations (verso 1, Viho devah 
Sdstana nid yathd iha hotd vrito manavai yan nishadya | pra me h^uta 
hhdyadheyath yathd vo yena pathd havyam vo vahdni | 2, Aliam hold ni 
astdam yajiydn vike martito md junanti). Agni is the lord, protector, 
and, leader of the people, viSj)atij viidfh gopd^ midm pxijraetd (i. 12, 2; 
i. 26, 7; i. 31, 11; i. 96, 4; ii. 1, 8 ; hi. 11,5); the king or monarch 
of men {rdfa hrishnndm asi matmsMndm \ rajdnam | samrdjam char- 
shanlndm | viidm rdjamtn | i. 69, 5 ; ii. 1, 8; hi. 10, 1 ; v. 4, 1 ; vi. 
7, 1; vii. 8, 1; viii. 43, 24). Ho is also the lord of tho house, gri^ta- 
patif dwelling in ©very abode [yah pancha charduirar ahhi ni shasdda dame 
dame kavir grihapatir ywd | i. 12, 6; i. 36, 5 ; i. 60, 4; v. 8, 2 ; vii. 
15, 2). He is a brilliant guest in every house; dwells in every wood 

VeiBc 6 is as follovra: Agnch puree bhrataro prtham etam rathtvddhvdnam mu 
dvanvuh | tasmdd hkiijd Varuna duram Ttyam gmtro na kshepnor amjejydydh | ‘‘Agai’s 
former brothers have sought this goal, as a charioteer passes along a road. But 
fearing this journey, o Vamna, I went to a distant place, and trembled like a wild bull 
which quakes at the sound of the huntsman’s bowstring.” It is clear from verse 7, 
that Agni means that his brothers had never returned, and that he fears a similar 
fate. The following passage of the Tait. Sauh., ii. 6, 6, 1, seems to be founded on this 
verse*. Agnes tnij/ojyayd^so hhrdtarah dsan j te devebhyo havycim vahantahprunit-' 
yanta j so *ynir ahihUd ittham vZiva sya hrtim drishyaii iti sa hildyata [ so *pah 
prmiUt I taZn devatdh praiaham aichhan | tam matsyah prubravH | tarn asapad 
dhiyddhiyd tvd vadhydsur yo md prdvoehah** iti | tasmdd matsyam dhiyadhiyd 
ghyianti | iaplah hi | tarn unvavindan | tam abrmann “ upa nah dvarttaava hamjam 
no vaha'* iti | so *bravld **varam vrinai yad esm grihltasya dhutasya bahihparidhi 
skayidat tan me bhrdirlndm bhagadheyam asad'* iti | “Agni had three elder brothers, 
who died while carrying oblations to tho goils. Agni feared lost he should incur the 
same fate, and accordingly he disappeared, and entered into the waters. The gods 
sought to discover him. A fish pointed him out. Agni cursed the fish,—* Since 
thou hast pointed me out, may men slay thee whenever they will.' Men in conse¬ 
quence slay a fish at their pleasure, because it was cursed. (The gods) found Agni, 
and said to him, < Come to us and bring us our oblations.’ He replied, * Let tno nsk 
a favour; let whatever part of the presented oblations falls outside of the sacred 
enclosure bo the shai-e of my brothers.’ ” 
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like a bifd; friendly to mankind, he despises no man ; kindly disposed 
to the people, he lives in the midst of every family, x. 91, 2 (m 
tainr afdthir griho (jrihe vane vane iUriye takmvlr iva | janam janarh 
janyo ndtimanyate vUah a hsheti vUyo vUam vUam). Ha is a father, 
mother, brother, son, kinsman, and fiiend U ma ffCimve pita dpir 
yajati dpaye sakhd ifahkye mrenyak | tvam pitd ^si nas tiaiii vaymJcrif; 
tmajdmayo vayam | tvayn jtimir janCindm Ague mitro asi priyah | sakhd 
sakhihhyah Idyah | tvCim Agne pitaram nhtihhir mrdh tvdm hKrdtrdya 
^amyd tanuruf^ham ] t'eam putro hliamsi yas te 'i^idhat | pita mdtd >iadam 
in undnmhdndm | u4.gm hhrdlah | Agtdmstnanye pitaram Agnini ctpim 
Agnirn hkrdtaram sadam it sakhdymn | i. 26, d; i. 31, 10,14, 16; i. 76, 4; 
i 161,1; ii. 1, 9; vi, 1, 5; v, 4, 2 : viii. 43, 16 ; viii. 64, 16 ; x. 7,3); and 
some of his worshippers claim with him a hereditary friendship (i. 71, 
10. 3Id no Ague sakkyd pitryuni pra marsImhthaJd). Ho drives away 
and destroys Eakshases or Asiiras (hddhasva dvisho rakshmo amlvdh | 
pra Agnmje vihaiuche dhiyamdhe asuraghne | Agnih rahhcdim sedkati | 
iii. 16, 1; vii. 13, 1; vii. 15, 10; viii, 23, 13; viii. 43, 26; x. 87, 1 ; 
X. 187, 3). In hymn x. 87, he is invoked to protect the sacrifice 
(verso 9. tlJcshnena Agne chaksJmshd raksha yajnam)^ and to consume 
the Rakshases and YTitudhanas with his iron teeth and by the most 
terrible manifestations of his fury (ver8e^2. Ayodaihshtro arcMshd ydtu- 
dhdndn tipa sprUa jdtavedah samtddhah | verso 6. Agne tvachani ydtu- 
dhanasya bhindhi himrd 'kanir hmasCi hantu enam | verse 14. Bard srd 
nlhi tapasd yatudhandn parCi ^gne raksho harasd if inihi |). 

(2) Agni^s hirthsy and iriph existence. 

Various, though not necessarily inconsistent, accounts are given in 
the hymns of the birth of Agni. Sometimes a divine origin is ascribed 
to hiiu, while at other times his production, or at least his mani¬ 
festation, is ascribed to the use of the ordinary human applijinces. 
Thus he is said to have at first existed potentially but not actually in 
the sky, X. 5, 7 (quoted above in p. 51); to have been brought from 
the sky, or from afar, by Matari^van (<? any am [Agntm^ dm Mata- 

In BohtJingk and Roth's Lexicon, s.v, Matansvan is said (1) to denote a divine 
being, who, as the messenger of Vivasvat, bringn dowu from heaven to the Bhrigiis 
Agni, -who liud before bt)en concealed ; and (2) to be a secret name of Agni ; and it 
is remarked that the word cannot be certainly shewn by any text to be in the Vedic 
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rihd jahhdra 1 sajdymndnahparame vyomani dinr Agnir abhavan Mdta^ 
rihane | i. 60, 1; i. 93, 6; i. 143, 2 ; iii. 6, 10; iiL 9, 5 ; vi. 8, 4); 
to have been generated by Indra between two clouds or stones {go 
asmanor antar agnim jajana, ii. 12, 3); to have been generated by 
Hyaiis, X. 45, 8 {Agnir amrito abhamd mgohhir gad marJi Byrnir janagat 
mretdk ); to be the son of Dyaus and PrithivI, iii. 2, 2 j iii. 25,1 {AgTie 
jDtvah 8 u 7 itcr mi praoheim tana Fritkivgdh uta vimiveda/i); x. 1, 2 ; x. 
2, 7 {pm tvd Dgavuprithkl yam tva dpas TvmMd yam tvd mja nimd 
jajd ia)) X. 140, 2; whom he magnihed, or delighted, at [or by] his birth, 
iii. 3,11 {abha pitard mahayann ajdyaia Agnir Dydvaprithki bhuriretaul) 
His production is also said to be due to the waters (x. 2, 7; x. 91, 
and to Tvashtri (i- ^5, 2 ; x. 2, 7). He is olsewhero said to have been 
generated by the Dawns, \di. 78, 3 ([ Utthimli afijanan suryam Yajnam 
Agyiim ); hy Indra andYishnu, vii. 99, 4 {\^Indravhhna\ urum Yajndya 
chathathir w lokani janayanta Suryam Unhamm Agnim ); generated or 

hymns, a syn<myni,e of Vayu. I add some observations on t)ie same aubjeet, which 
had been made at an curlier period by Professor Roth, in his illustrations of the 
Nirukta, p. 112, where he is elucidating R.V. vi. 8, 4 (‘< jMataris'vaii, the messenger 
of Viwisvafc, brought Agni VaWvannra from afar"); The explanation of Mutarirf- 
vanos V5yn" (which is given by Yaska) “camiot be justified by the Ved\c texts, 
and rests only upon the etymology of the root h'us. The numerous passages where 
the word is mentioned in the Rig-veda exhibit it in two senses. Sometimes it denotea 
Agni himself, as in the texts i. 96, 3, 4; iii. 29, 4 (11 r); x. 114, I, etc.; at other 
times, the being wlio, as another Prometheus, /etches down from heavoji, from the 
gods, the firo which had vanisUod from the earth, and brings it to the Bhrigus, 
i. 60, 1; i. 03, 6; iii. 2, 13; iii. 6, 10 ; iii. 0, 5. To think of this briuger of fire 
as a man, as a sage of antiquity, who had lai<l hold of tho lightuiiig, and placed it 
on tho altar and the hearth, is forbidden by those texts which speak of him brmg- 
ing it from heaven, not to mention other grounds. As Prometheus belongs to the 
superhuman class of Titans, and is only by this mean.« enabled to fetch doVn the 
spark from heaven, so must Matari^vau be reckoned as belonging to those races of 
demigods, who, in tho Vedic legends, are sometimes repre-sented living in the 
society of tho gods, and sometimes as dwelling upon earth. As he brings the fire to 
the Bhrigus, it is said of these last, that they have communicated fire to men {e.g., in 
i. 68, 6), and Agni is called the son of Bhrigu {JBApgavrma). Miitari^vun also 
must be reckoned as belonging to this half-divine race." . . . . “ It may also be men¬ 
tioned that the same function of bringing down fire i.4 ascribed in oiu' text (vi. 16, 
13) to Atharvau, whoso name is connected with fire, like that of Mntarisvan ; and also 
that the sisters of Atharvan are called Miitarisvans in x. 120, 9." Sec my article 
on Manu in vol. xx. of the Journ. R.A.S., p. 41G, note. In one place (vii. 15, 4} 
Agni is called tho falcon of the sky {divah syenaga). 

A.V. i. 33, 1. Uirangamrmh nichayah pdviikdh ydsn fdtak Smitd ydsu 
Agnih ) yah Agnim garbham dadhire suvi^rQda (a) nah dpah sam syondh bhavanin. 
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fashioned by the gods, vi. 7, If. {janmjanta deodJi); viii. 91, 17 {tarn 
tvd ’jamnta mdtarak kavim deoclso antfiraJj ); x. 'iG, 9 {dwm tatahhir 
mmmm yajatram ); as a light to the Ary a, i. 69, 2 {tarn tvd devdftojana- 
yanta d^vam vaUvdnarajyotir id drydya ); or placed by tho gods among 
the descendants of Mann, i. 36, 10; ii. 4, 3 {AgnUh devdso mdmsMnhu 
vihhu priyam dJmh ksheshyanto na mitram ); vi. 16, 1; viii. 73, 2, 
Yet although the son, ho is also the father of the gods, i. 69, 1 
{hhmo devdnam pita putrah san). In viii. 19, 33, the superiority of 
tho Eire-god to all other Hres is shewn by their being declared to be 
dependent on him like branches of a tree {yasya te Agne anye agmyah 
upahhito mydh iva ); vii. I, 14 {m id Agnir agnln ati asH anydn\ 

Agni is in some passages represented as having a triple existence, by 
which may be intended his threefold manifestations, as the sun in 
heaven, as lightning in the atmosphere, and as ordinary fire in the 
earth, although the throe appearances aro elsewhere otherwise explained. 
In X, 88, we have tho following verses: 

6 (= Mr. vii. 27). Mdrdhd hhmo bhavati naldam Agnu tatak Silryo 
jdyato prdtar udyan | 8. SuHavdkam pratharHam dd id Agnim ad id 
hmir ajanaymia demh | sa eshdm yajm ahhavat taaCcpds tarn Dyaur 
veda tarn Prithivi tarn dpah | 10 (~ Hir. vii. 28). Stormm hi divi 
deodso Agnim ajljanan ialdibkih rodasiprdm | tarn u ahrinmn tndhd 
hhuve ham sa oahadhlh paohati viimrdpdh ) 11 ( — Mr. vii. 29). Yaded 
enam adcidkur yajnigdso divi dovah Sdri/am dditeyam | yadd charishnu 
‘mithmdv abhrddm dd it prdpmyan hliuvanCmi vihd ( 

6. Agni is by night the head of tho earth; then ho is bom as 
tho Sun rising in the morning.^*^ 8. The gods produced first the hymTii, 
then Agni, then tho oblation. He was their protecting sacrifice : him 
Dyiuis knows, him Prithivi, him the Waters. 10. With a hymn by their 
powers the gods generated Agni who fills the worlds: they formed him 
for a threefold existence: he ripens plants of every kind. 11. When 

320 It appears from Professor Aufveohfc's abstract of the contents of the Mateya- 
partina tliat, in section 116, tho snn is said to e»iter into Agni during tho night, and 
Agni into the sun by day. Cntalogne of Bodl. Sanskrit MSS., p, 4U. The Ait. 
Br. viii. 28, says : ddityo lai astmn yann Agnim mnpravi^ati | nlmdhdyate | .... 
Agnir mi ndmn Vayum anupravidati | so "nt^rdlidyatt ( . . . . Vdyor Agnir jayate 
prdnad hi balnd mathyamano ^dhijdyate | .... Agner vai ddityo jdyate | The sun, 
when setting, enters into Agni and disappears .... Agni, when, blowing upwards, 
enters Vayu, and disappears ... .Agni is produced from Vuyu, for when attrition 
1*8 taking place, he is born from bre,ath as force. The sun is produced from Agni.*’ 
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tlie adorable gods placed him, Surya tlio son of Aditi, in the sky, when 
the moving twins came into being, then they (the gods) beheld all 
creatures.” 

According to Yuska (Nir, vii. 27) it is intended in verse 6 to repre¬ 
sent the sim as identical with Agni {^Hatah suryo juyateprdtar' tidyan^^ 
sa eva). The same writer tells us (Nir. vii. 28) that according to his 
predecessor S'akapuni the threefold existence of Agni, referred to in 
verso 8, is his abode on earth, in the atraosplierc, and in heaven 

tredha'^^ bhdvfiya ^^prithivyam antarihshe divi^^ iti B'akopilnih)^ and 
adds that a Brahmana declares hin tliird manifestation to bo the Sun 
(‘* yad my a divi tritlyafn tad mdv ddityafy ” iti hi hrdhmanayyi)* The 
constantly moving twins, mentioned in verso 11, are Ushas and the 
Sun according to Yaska (Nir. vii. 29. Sm'vadu sahacharindv Us/hU oha 
Adityai cha), vVgni would thus be identified not only with Surya the 
celestial, but with Indnl or Yayu, the aerial or atmospheric deity, 
according to passages of the Nirukta vii. 5, already quoted in p. 8; 
and with Vishnu, if we adopt the iuteipretation of that deity’s throe 
steps given by S'akapuni in Nir. xii. 19, as expounded by the commen¬ 
tator Durgaoharya, viz. that Vishnu abides on earth as terrestrial lire, 
in the atmosphere in the form of lightning, and in the sky as the Sun 

Frithivydm antarihshe divi’’^ iti S'ahipunih \ pdrtliivo ^gnir Ihutvtl 
prithivydm yat hinchii asti tad vikram-ate tad adhitishthati | antarikshs 
vaidyutdmwnd dim SdrydUnand).^'^^ In. R.V. x. 45, 1, — Vaj. S. xii. 18, 
(see also verse 2) a threefold origin is ascribed to Agni, the first from the 
heaven, the second from us apparently from the earth), and the third 
from the waters, which may mean the atmosphere { Divas pariprathm 
mam jajne Agnir asmad dvitiyam pari jdtaveduh | tf itvyam apsu).^'^^ The 
same three abodes of Agni are perhaps referred to in x. 56, 1 = S.V. 
i, 65 {idam te ekam par ah u te ekam tritiyem jyotishd sam visasva). In iii. 
26, 7 (=Vaj.S. xviii. 66), ho is called arkas iridhatuh^ a threefold light, 


3*1 Quoted in the 4th vol. of tliis work, p. 56. . 

3** See above, p. 39, note 73. See Comm, on Vuj, S. xii. 18. 

3-3 A.V. xii. 1, 20. Agnir divah a tapati Agner devasya %im antarih&ham | Agnim 
fnartusafi indhate havyavdham ghritapriyam | “Agni glows from the sky; to Agni 
belongs the broad air ; men kindle Agni, the bearer of oblations, the lover of butter/’ 
Compare A.Y. xiii. 3, 21, and .xviii. 4, 11. 

So the Scholiast on the Suraa-veda understands the verse, as I ic?Arn from 
Professor Benfey’s note to his translation, p. 216. 

3*5 Compare A.V. viii. 39, 9. 





in V, 4, 8 trkkadhastha (according to Sayana=j5/'«>/iW dkyadisku dhdneshn 
sthiU), occupying three abodes, and in viii, 39, 8 tripadhya^ having 
three homes. In i. 95, 3, he is said to have three births, one in the 
ocean, another in the sky, and a third in the waters {trini jmtl pwri- 
Ihushanti asya mmudnekaih dim eham apsu)j which Sayana nnderatands 
1st of the submarine fire (mdavdnala)^ 2n(l of the sun, and 3rd of the 
lightning. He is elsewhere called dvijmhman^ having two births, i» 60, 
1; i. HO, 2; 1 . 149, 2, 3, which Sayana explains either as bom of 
the Heaven and Earth, or from two sticks, or because he has one birth 
from the sticks and a second when he is formally consecrated ; but is 
said in one of these passages to dwell in the tliree lights [akhi . . . trl 
rochandni . , . aathdt). 

In ii. 9, 3, two places of birth only are mentioned—an upper 
janmun)^ and a lower {avare sadaHhe )—which Sayana inter¬ 
prets of the sky and the atmosphere; and in vih. 43, 28, in like 
manner, only two are alluded to, the celestial, and that in the waters 
(jyad Ague divijCih asi apsujdh va). 

In X. 91, 6, as we have already seen, his generation is ascribed only 
to the waters, the mothers. (Compare iii. 1,3; iii. 9, 4.) 

In A.V. iv. 39, 2, the earth is said to be a cow, and Agni her calf 
[Prithivl dhenus tasydh Agnir vatsah). In verses 4 and 6, Yayu is 
said to be the calf of the air, and 8uiya of the sky. 

In different passages the process of friction,by which the god is 

32<* See Aitareya Bnlbrnana, i. 16, and Professor Hang’s translation, pp, 35 If. I 
add here a sentence or two froiti tliis work (Ait. Br. i. 16) to illustrate wliat the texts 
:ibove quoted say oF the power of Agni to hallow all sacridccs, although in the present 
case a special rite is refeiTed to; sa e^ha svargya ahuCir yad AgnmhxUih | yadi ha 
vai apy aMhmanokio yadi duraktokto ywjate atha ha eshet dhutir gachhaty eva demn 
na pdpmand aamspjyate \ “The Agni oblation is that which conducts to heaven. 
Even if a man who is called a no-Bruhmau, or a person of bad reputation, perform it, 
still this oblation goes to the gods, and is uuaffectod by the sin (of tho performer).” 
See Professor Hang’s translation, p. 38, note 17. The S'atapatbft Brumuna, ii. 3, 3,1, 
relates that Agni, when created by Prajapati, began to burn everything, and throw 
the world into confusion. Thereupon the creatures who then existed sought to crush 
him. Not being able to bear this, he came to a man and said, “ I cannot endure 
this ; let me enhu* into thee. Having generated me, nurse me; and if thou wilt do 
this for me in this world, I will do the same for thee in tho next. The man agreed 
(. 5 a yatra Agnim sasf ije sa idam Jdtah aarvam eva dagdhm% dadhve | ity eva dvilam 
eva I tdh yas tar hi prajdh asm tdh ha enam sampesk{wh d-adhrire ) so Hitikshamd^ 
nah purmham m^a abhyeydya | 2. Sa ha uvdeha “ na vai aham idam titikshe hantu 
tva praviimi [ tarn md janayitvd bibfifihi | sa yathaiva mam tvam asmin ioke jana- 
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daily generated by bis worsliippers, is described or alluded to. In 
iii. 29, 1 If., it is said: asMam adkimanthamm asti prajananayh kri- 
iam I etam vUp(ttnhn dhharu, Agyiim manthlma purvathCi | 2, (s«S.V. 
i. 79) Aranyor nihito jaimeddh garlhah iva mdhito garlhinishu | dive 
dive idyo Jdyrivadhhir haviskmuddhir mamishyebhir Aynih | 3. (=:Yaj . S. 
xxxiv. M) UttandyCim ma hhara chikitvdn sadyah prmltd vrishmafn 
jajdna [ “This process of faction, of generation, has begun; bring this 
mistress of Uie people (the lower arani^ or wood for friction); let us rub 
out Agni as heretofore.^®’^ 2. Tiiis god is deposited in the two pieces of 

yilvU bharhhyafti emm eva aham fvam mnmhmin lake janayitvd bhariskyTimi^'* iti | 
” iii tamjanayitva, abhibJmh). Herodotus, iii, 16, tolls us what the Egy|)ti.aus 
thought of' Agni: Alyvnrlotort 8^ i/fv6/ntcrrat r6 irvp Orjpiop (hat fy^uxoPf trdura 8i 
avrh KctT€cr6UiP rd irep $,p 8^ ahrh rris ^opris rtp 

KRT ^(rdlOlilfPCp, 

. 337 Honce, perhaps, it is that ho is called dvi-matUy born of two parents (i. 31, 2). 
As regards dvi-janma having a double birth (i. 60, 1 ; i. 140, 2 ; i. 149, 4, 5,) soe 
above. He is also called bhurijanmd, having uu.iiy births (x. 6, 1). In U.V. i. 9d, 2, 
he is said to bo produced by the ten young women, i,e, the ten hiigcrs {dam imam 
tvashtur janayanta garhham aiandriho yuvataycrJi), Soo Koth, Illustrations of 
Nirukta, p. 120; Boiife 5'’8 Oiienb und Occident, ii. olO; and Koth’s Lexicon, g.w, 
Ivashiri uikI yuvati. lu iii. 29, 3, he is called the sou of Ija, whatover souse we 
ascribe to this w'ord. In regard to tho persons or familios by whom the sacrificial 
fire is supposed to have boon first kindled, and the rites of Aryan worship introduced, 
viz., Manu, Angiras, Blifigu, Atharvan, Dadhyancb, etc., see my paper ou ‘‘Manu, 
tho-progmiitor of the Aryan Indians,” in vol. xx. Journ. II A.S., pp. 410-410. I 
subjoin some of the passages there quoted: i. 36, 19. Ni tvdni Ag)ie manur dadhe 
jyotir jandya sahate | “ Mauu has placed thoe (here) a light to all (generations of) 
mon.” vii. 2, 3. Aianmkvad Aynim Mammd samiddham sam adhvardya^sadam in 
mahema j ‘M^et lis, like Manu, ever attract to the sacrifice Agni, who was kindled by 
Manu.” X. 63, 7. Yebhyo hotram pmthamTm dyeje Mmur mmiddhdgnir manm'd 
sapia hotrihhih | te Aditydfy ahhmjam sarma yachhata | “ 0 yc Adityas, to whom 
Manu. whin he had lighted Agui, presented, in company with seven hotri priests, 
with hri heart, tho first oblation, be.stow on us secure protection.” x. 69, 3. Yat U 
Mmur yad anlham Swnitrah samWie Agne tad idam navhjah | “That lustre of 
thine, o Agui, which Manu, which Sumitra kindled, is the same which is now 
renewed.” viii.43,13, Uta tvii Bhriymat iuche Manmhvad Ayne dhuta | Angiras- 
veui havdmahe | “ lake BUfigu, like Manush, like Angiras, we invoke thee who hast 
been summoned to blaze.” vi. 16, 13. Tmm Agnb pushkardd adhi Atharvd nir 
amanthata | 14. Tam u tvd DadJu/ann rishifiputrah Idke Atharvanah 13. “Agni, 
Atharvan drew thee forth from the lotus leaf. 14. Thee, .Dadhyauch, tho son of 
Atharvan, kindled.” x. 21. 6. Agnir jdto Atkarvand vidad Dihdni kdvyd | bkmaU 
duto Vivasvatah | “Agni, produced by Atharvan, knows all sciences. Ho has be¬ 
come the messenger of Vivasvat.” i. 68, 6. Dadhwh (vd JBhrigavo mdnusheshu d | 
“The Bhrigu.y have placed thee among men.” x. 46, 2. Imam vidhanto apdm 
sadasthe pasum na nashtam padair unu gmm | guhd chatantam ’U^ijo namehhir 
xehfMniodhlrdhBhrigavo a^vindan j “Worshipping, and desiring him with obeisances, 

14 
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wood, as tbo embryo in pregnant women* Agni is daily to be lauded by 
men bringing oblations and awaking (early). 3. Skilled [in the process], 
bring [the upper piece of wood] into contact with tbo low^er, lying 
recumbent: being impregnated, she speedily brings fortli the vigorous 
Compare Il.T. i. 68, 2, whore it is noticed as remarkable 
that a living being should spring out of dry wood (iusJiMd yad deva 
jivo jmiMhdh) ; iii. 23, 2, 3 ; vii* 1,1; x. 49, 15 ; x* 7, 5. He is 
produced from the two sticks as a now-born infant, v- 9, 3 {uia ma 
yam Uhiifi yaikcl nava>% januh^ha aran%) ; ^ii. 23, 25 {gUnuM vanas'* 
paiindm)- Strange to say, cries the poet, addressing himself to both 
worlds, the child, as soon as bom, begins with unnatural voracity to 
consume his parents, and is altogether beyond his mortal worshipper's 
comprehension, x, 79, 4 (^tad vdm ritam rodanl praJ)ravlmi jdyamdm 
mdtard garlho aUi | ndhafn devasya mitrtycd ehikeid). But when born 
he is like the wriggling brood of serpents, difficult to catch,, v. 9, 4 
{uta sma durgrihhiyase putro na hvarydndm)> Wonderful is his growth, 
and his immediate activity as a messenger, seeing he is born of a 
mother who cannot suckle him, x. 115, 1 {chitrah it hhs tarumsya 
vahJiatho na yo mdtardv apyeti dhdtave j anudhdh yadi jijanad adha 
cka nu vavaksha aadya maki dutyarh charan) ; but he is nouiished and 
developed by the oblations of clarified butter which are poured into 
his mouth, and which ho consumes, iii. 21, 1 {stohd7id7n agne medaso 
gkritasya hotah prdidna | ‘‘Agni, invoker of the gods, eat those 
portions of fat and butter;’' see also verses 2 and 3); v. 11, 3 
{ghfitena t'va avardhayan) ; v. 14, 6 ; viii. 39, 3 {Agm mamndni 
tubhyafh ham gJiritam na juhve dsani); viii. 43, 10, 22; x. 69, 1 f.; 

X. 118, 4, 6, and A.V. i. 7, 2 {Agne iailasya prdsdna). 

In iii. 26, 7, he himself exclaims butter is my eye" {ghritam me 
ckalcshuk)^ 

the wisu and longing Bhrigus have followed him with thoir steps, like a lost animal, 
and have found him concealed in the receptacle of the waters.’' In viii. 23, 17. 
KSvya Usanas is said to have established Agni to be a priest for men. ( Uhna JKllvyas 
tva ni hotaram asadayat [ dyagim iva manave jdtavedasam). 

The ancient Indians regarded the upper piece of wood as the male, and the 
lower as the female, factors in the generation of Agni. See the 3rd vol. of this work, 
p. 4G, note 62. 
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(3) IIu efithefs and cha/iracUrutic&, 

His epithets are Tarious, and for the most part desoriptiro of hia 
physical characteristics. Ho is sarpirdBufd^ ghritCinna^ butter-fed (ii. 
7, 6; vii. 3, 1; x. 69, 2); ghrita-nirnihy butter-formed (iii. 17, 1; 
iii. 27, 5; x. 122, 2); ghrita-kehj butter-haired (viii. 49, .2); ghrUa- 
prishthUf butter-backed (r. 4, 3; v. 37, 1; vii. 2, 4; x. 122, 4); 
ghritapratiha^ gleaming with butler (iii. 1, IB; v. 11, 1; x. 21, 7); 
ghrita-yoni, issuing from butter (v. 8, 6, compare ii. 3, 11); drmnnay 
fed by wood (ii. 7, 6); dhdma-keluy having smoke for his mark, signal, 
or enoigu (i. 27, 11; i. 44, 3; i. 94, 10; v. H, 3; viii 43, 4; viii. 
44, 10; X. 4, 5 ; x. 12, 2); ho sends up his smoko like a pillar to the 
sky, iv. 6, 2 {meid im dhumarn dahhdyad npa dydm) ; vii, 2. 1 {ttpa 
spi'iia divyafh sdnu stilpaih) ; vii. 3, 3 ; vii. 16, 3 {ud dkUmdso 
am^hdso divispriiah [asthuh^; his smoke is waving, his flame cannot 
be seized, viii. 23, 1 {charkhmidhdmam agriMUahchkham); he ia 
driven by the wind, and rushes through the woods like a bull lonling 
it over a herd of cows, i. 68, 4, 5 (vane d vdtachodito y 'dthe na sdhvdn 
am vdti vafasagah ); i. 65, 8. He is a destroyer of darkness, i. 140, 1 
(JamoJian)y and sees through the gloom of the night, i. 94, 7 {rdtrgdi 
ehid andho ati deva pa§ymi)* The world, which had been swallowed up 
and enveloped in darkness, and the heavens, are manifested at his 
appearance, and the gods, the sky, the earth, the waters, the plants 
rejoice in his friendship, x. 88, 2 (glrmm hhuvanafh ttmaad ^pagdlham 
dvih 8var abhavaj jCtte Agnau | tasya devdh prithivl dyaur utdpo aran(^ 
yann oshadMh mlihje any a). Hd is chitra-lhdnuy cJiiirasochihy of bril¬ 
liant lustre or blaze (i. 27, 6 ; ii. 10, 2 ; v, 26, 2; vi. 10, 3; vii. 0, 
3; vii. 12, 1 ; viii. 19, 2), drdhva-iochiSy upward-flaming (vi. 15, 2), 
^ukrakochiky bright - flaming (vii. 16, 10; viii. 23, 20), pavaka- 
iochky^^^ with clear flames (viii. 43, 31), inhra-mrnay hichi-mrmy 
bright coloured (i, 140, 1 ; v. 2, 3), sochukkesay with blazing hair 


3^® Agni is also styled in viii: 60, 10 ( = S.V. ii. 904), 14 ( = S.V. i. 49), 

and n'fra in viii. 43, 31. On the last place Suyana explains btra as sleeping or lying 
in the sacrifices (paJneHhn sayanayabUam). On viii. 60, 10, he makes the compound 
« vrord ~ (iSana-s'Tla^Jv&lamy “ he whose fia*no pervades.'^ On the Hth verse he takes 
it as = sayana-svabhava’-roehishlmniy “ho whose brilliance has character of lying 
or sleeping.” In both places Professor Benfey renders it “ gloaming iiko lightning.” 
Professor Both, Illiistr. of Kir., p. 42, tbink.s bira may mean ** piercing.” 
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(i. 46, 6; iii. 14, 1; iii. 17, 1; iii. 27,4; v. 8, 2; v. 41, 10), 
tawDy hair (iii. 2, 13), golden-formed (iv. 3, 1; x. 
20, 9, hiranya-yuparn janiid jajuna\ and hiri^‘^mairv^ with golden 
beard (v, 7, 7). Ho carries sharp weapons, tigmaheti^ tigmahhrishfi 
(iv. 4, 4; iv. 5, 3), ho has sharp teeth, tigmajamhha (i. 79, 6 ; i, 143, 
5; iv. 5, 4; iv. 15, 5; viii. 10, 22), burning tooth, tapnrjamhha 
(i. 58, 5; viii. 23, 4), brilliant teeth, inchidant (v. 7, 7), golden teeth, 
hiranyadant (v. 2, 3), iron griiidcrs, ayodamshtra (x. 87, 2), and sharp 
and consuming jaws (viii. 49, 13; x. 79, 1 {tigmdh asya hanavah | 
ndnd hanu vihhrite sam hhai'ete asinvatl lapsatl hhuri attah). Accord¬ 
ing to one passage, ho is footless and headless {apdd aSirshdf iv. 1, 11), 
and yet ho is elsewhere said to have a burning head, tapurvidrdha 
(vii 3, 1), three heads and seven rays, trimUrdhdnum saptaraimim 
(i. 140, 1; ii. 5, 2), to be four-eyed, chaturaksha (i. 31, 13), thousand- 
eyed, sahasrdksha (i. 79, 12), and thousand-horned, mhasraijcinga 
(v. 1, 8).“° He is knshiddkvan^ krishnavaritanij hpUJina-pavi^ ue, his 
path and his wheels are marked by blackness (ii. 4, 6; vi.-10, 4 ; vii. 
8, 2 ; viii. 23, 19); he envelopes the woods, consumes and blackens 
them with his tongue (i. 143, 5; v. 41, 10; vi. GO, 10, archishd vand 
vihd parUTwajat | kj'ishnd h^roii jihvayd) ; x. 79, 2, aunvann atti 
jihvayd vandni) ; he is all-devouring, vihdd (viii. 44, 26); driven by 
the wind, he invades tho forests, and shears the hairs of the earth, 
i. 65, 4 (ihhydn na rnjd vandni aiti | yad vdiajdto vand vi an thud Agnir 
ha ddti romd prithivydh)^ like a barber shaving a beard, x. 142, 4 
{jyadd te vdto anuvdti hchir vapteva imahu vapasi pra hhuma). He 
causes terror, like an army let loose, i. 66, 8 {eeneva sruhtd amafh 
dadhdti)) i. 143, 5; x. 142, 4 {yad udvato nivato yCm hapsat ppHhag 
eshi pragardhinlva send). His flames roar like tho waves of the sea, 
i. 44, 12 {yad devundm miiramahah purohitao antaro ydsi duty am | 
sindhor iva prasvanitdsah ilrmayo Agner hkrdjante archayah). Ho sounds 
like thunder, vii, 3, 6 {divo na U tanyatur eii sushviah) ; x. 45, 4 
{akrandad Agnih stanayann iva Dyaafi^^) \ yiii. 91, 5; he roars like 

•w In one place (viii. 19, 32) Agni is called aahasra-mu^hkaf which the commentator 
explains by bahu-iejiuka^ having many flames. The same epithet is, as we have 
seen, applitnl inR.V. vi. 16, 3, to ludra, where Suyana makes it equivalent to gahasra- 
tephttf mille membra genitalia habeas. 

It is to be observed that in this passage Dyaus, and not Indm, ia described ns the 
thunderer. See above p. 118 f., tho reference to the question whether Dyaua had 
been superseded by ludra. 
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the wind, ibid, (huve vdta-svanarh hatnm Parjanya-krandijafh sahah | 
Aynim samitdravusasam^'^) \ like a lion, iii. 2, 11 {nanadan na siffiTiah ); 
and when he has yoked his red, wind-driven horses to his car, he 
bellows like a bull, and invades the forest-trees with his flames; the 
birds are terrified at the noise when his grusn-devouring sparks arise, 

i. 9d, 10 {yad ayukihiih armlid rohitd rathe vdfafiltd vrUhabhanyeva te 
ravah | ad irwani mnino dhUmahiund | IL Adha avandd uta hihhyuh 
yatatrino drapsah yai te yavasudo vt asthiran). He is resistless as the 
resounding Maruts, and as the lightnings of heaven, i. 143, 5 (na yo 
vardya Mariddm ha svanah seneva srhhfd divyd yalhd '*htnih). He has 
a hundred manifestations, and shines like the sun, i. 149, 3 (sdro m 
rurukvdn iatdlmd) ; vii. 3, 6. His lustre is like the rays of the dawn 
and the sun, x. 91 , 4 (d te chikitre ushamm iva etayah arepasah auryas- 
yeva rakmayah)^ and like the lightnings of the rain-cloud, ibid. 5 

ii. 332, tava iriyo varshjanyeva vidyutah ); and lio is home on a chariot 
of lightning, iii. 14, 1 {vidyxidratha)y on a luminous car, i. 140, 1 
(jyollratha)y^ i. 141, 12 (chandraratka); iii. 5, 3 ; v. 1. 11 {d adya 
ratham hhdnumo hhdnumantam Ayne tishtha)\ on a brilliant, x. 1, 6 
(chitraratha), golden, iv. 1, 8 {hirariyaratha)^ on an exoelknt or 
beautiful car, iii. 3, 9 (aumadratha) ; iv. 2, 4 (suratJui). This chariot 
is drawn by horses or mares characterized as butter-backed (ghpita^ 
priahtha)^ wind-impelled {vdtajfUa\ beautiful (avaka)^ ruddy (rohit), 
tawny {arusha)y active {j'irdka\ assuming all forms (vikarupa), and 
mind-yoked (vianoyuj)y and by other epithets (i, 14, 6, 12 ; 1. 45. 2 . 
i. 94, 10; i. 141, 12 ; ii. 4, 2; ii. 10, 2 ; iv, 1, 8 ; iv. 2, 2, 4 | 
iv. 6, 9 {pijumushka!) ] vi. 16, 43; vii. 16, 2; viii. 13, 10; x. 7, 4; 
X, 70, 2f.), which he yokes in order to summon the gods, i. 14, 12 
(idhhir devan ihavaha ); iii. 6, 6 {ritaaya vd keknd yogydbhir ghrifaa- 
ntivd rohitd dhuri dhiahva | athdvaha devdn deva vidvan j 9. A ehhtr 
[^raiA] Ayne aaratham ydhi arvdn ); viii. 64, 1 (ynkahd hi devakuta- 
man akdn Ayne raihlr ha). 

Here it will be noted, he is also «iid to be clothfid with, or enveloped by, the 
ocean.” The same epithet had also occurred in the preceding verse («S.V. i. 18), 
where the rishi is also i«iid to invoke the bright god, as did Aurvo, Bhpgu, and 
Apnavana {AurtutbAfiyuvai iuchim Apnavana-vad n huve Agniih Mtnudra-vdta^am). 

^ The same epithet is applied to the gods in general in i. 63, 4. 
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(4) High divine fmcUom assigned to him. 



The highest divine functions are ascribed to Agni. Ho is called the 
divine monarch {samrajo asurasya)^ and declared to be strong as India, 
vii. 6, 1 {Indn^asyeva pra tavasaa kf itani vande). Although (as we have 
soon above) he is described in some passages as the oilspring of heaven 
and earth, he is said in other places to have stretched them out, 
iii. 6, 5 {tava kratvH rodasi d tatantha) ; vii. 5, 4; to have spread out 
the two worlds like two skins, vi. 8, 3 (vi eharmamva dhhhane avarta- 
yai) ; to have produced them, i. 96 4 {janitd rodasgsh) ; vii. 5, 6 
ibhuvand Jamyan) ; to have, like the unborn, supported the earth and 
sky with tnie hymns, i. 67, 3 {ajo na kshdm dadhdra prithivim ias- 
tambha dyam mantnhhi^ satyaih) ; to have, by his ilarae, held aloft the 
heaven, iii. 5, 10 {ud astamhhU samidhd nCtkam rishvah)\ to have kept 
asunder the two worlds, vi. 8, 3 {vi astahhnad rodasi mitro iidhhutah ); 
to have formed the mundane regions and the luminaries of heaven, 
vi. 7, 7 {vi yo rajdmsi amimita sukratur vaisodnaro vi divo rochand 
havih) ; vi. 8, 2; to have begotten Mitra, x. 8, 4 { janaym Mitram)* 
and caused the sun, the imperishable orb, to ascend the sky, x. 166, 4 
{Ague nakshatram ajaram d sdryam rohayo divi) ; to have made all that 
dies, or walks, or stands, or moves, x. 88, 4®®* {sa patatri iivarem 
sthdh jagad yat ivdtrau agnir akfinod jCiiaveddk) ; to adorn the heaven 
with stars, i. 68, 5 {pipeia ndkam stfibhir damundh). He is the head 
{murddhd) and summit {kakud) of the sky, the centre {ndbhi) of the 
earth (i. 69, 2); compare verse 1 j vi. 7, 1; viii. 44, 10; x. 88, 5; 
bo props up men like a pillar, i. 59, 1 {sthufieva jandn vpamid yaymUha); 
IV. 6, 1 {andnena hrihatd vahhathena upa stahhCiyad npamin na rodhah). 
His greatness exceeds that of heaven and all the worlds, i. 69, 5 
{Divaii chit te hrihato jdlavedo vaikdnara pra ririehe viahitvam); iii. 
3, 10 (i/dta/t dpfino bhnvandni rodasi Agne td vUvu paribkur asi tmand ); 
iii. 6, 2.*“ Ho, the destroyer of cities, has achieved famous exploits 


♦34 This half verse (x. 88, 4) is quoted in Nirukta. v. 3. Durga, the commentator 
on the Nirukta, explains the words by 8 .a 3 'ing that Agni eabjocts all things to himself 
at the time of iho mundane dissolution. Tho gods ore said in the same hymn (x. 
88, 7,) to have th^o^vll into Agni an oblaticn accompanied by a hymn, and in verse 9, 
this oblutioii is said to have consisted of all creatures or ail worlds {bhuvamni viiva). 

33* Epithetfi of this description may have been originally applied to some other god 
to whom they were more suitable than to Agni, and subsequently transferred to him 
by his worshippers in enmlation of the praises lavished on other deities. 
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of old, vii. 6, 2 {pwandaraaya glrbhir & viv&se Ayn«r vratam purvyS 
mdhani). Men tremble at his mighty deeds, and Lis ordinances and 
designs cannot bo resisted, ii. 8, 3 {yanya vratam na miyate) ; ii. 9, 1 = 
Vfij. 8. xi. 36 [adahihavrata-pramahr . . . Ayw^) ; vi. 7, 6; viii. 41, 
26 ; viii. 92, 3 (yamdd rgante kpshtayai oharkritydni kpnvatah). 
Earth and heaven and all beings present and future obey his com¬ 
mands; vii. 6, 4 {.twa tridhatu prUhw'i uta dyaur vaihCmara vratam 
Ayne sachanta) ; A.V. iv. 28, 7 {ya»ya idam pradiU yad rocliaU yaj 
jStath janitavynth cha kevalam | staumi Ayntiri n&thito johwdlmi). He 
conquered wealth, or space, for the gods in battle, i. 59, 5 {yudhd 
devebhyo varivab chakartha) ; and delivered them from calamity, vii. 
13, 2 {tvath devdn abhUaster amunohab)- Ho is the conqueror of 
thousands (tahasrajit), i. 188, 1. All the gods fear and do homage 
to him when he abides in darkness, vi. 9, 7 {vUva derdh anamasyan 
hhiyana* tvam Ague tamasi tatthivSihsam). He is celebrated and 
worshipped by Varuna, Mitra, tho Maruts, and all tho 3,339 gods, 
iii. 9, 9 (trlni SatS trl sahasrani Agnifa trvniach cha devah nava 
ehdsaparyan) ; iii. 14, 4 (Mitrak cha tubhyaih Vamnah taJmvo 
Agnt visve Marutah sumnam arehan) ; x. 69, 9 (devai cht U am- 
fitah jatavedo mahimiinaih Vadhryaka pra vockan). It is through 
him that Varuna. Mitra, and Aryaman triumph, i. 141, 9 {tvayu hi 
Agne Faruno dhritairato Mitrah icdadrc Aryamd sudanavah). He 
knows and sees all worlds, or creatures, iii. 65, 10 (Agm's ta vUvd 
bhuvandni veda); x. 187, 4 (yo vikd 'bhipaiyati bhucand tain cha 
paiyati).^ He knows the rmesses of heaven, iv. 8, 2, 4 (vidvdn 
Srodhanam divah), tho divine ordiiftnces and the races or births of 
of godf. and men, i. 70, 1, 3 (a daivyAni vrata chikilvan a mAnmhatya 
janatya Jantna | ctA chikitvo bhdmd fit pdhi dctnlnAm janma martdihk cha 
vidvAn); iii. 4, 11 ; vi. 16, 13 ; tho secrets of mortals, viii. 39, 6 
Agnir jAlA devAndm Agnir vtda martdnAm aplchyam) ; and hears the 
invocations which are addressed to him, viii. 43, 23 {lain tvd vayarh 
havdtnaht srinvantam jdtavedaiiam). He is asura, “ tho divine,” iv. 2,6; 
V. 12, 1 ; V. 15, 1; vii 2, 3; vii. 6, 1. 




Thosy same words are in iii. 62, 9, applied to Pastan. See above, p. 172. 
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(5) Apifa relations to hia worshippers. 

T}i 0 votaries of Agni prosper, they are wealthy and live long, 
vi. 2, 4, 5 {samidha yas te dhutim nisitm unartyo nakat | mydisantaih 
sa p%(,shyati kshayam Ague Satdyusham); vi. 5, 5 (yas te yajncna sami- 
dhd yah uhihair arhelhih suno sahaso dadasat | sa martyeshu amrita 
prachetuh rCiyu dyumnma iravasd vi bhdti)\ vi. 10, 8; vi. 18, 4 ; 
vi. 15, 11 ; vii. 11, 2; viii. 19, 5, 6 ; viii. 44, 16 ; viii. 73, 9. He 
is the deliverer (compare viii. 49, 5) and friend of the man who 
comes to him with fine horses and gold, and a chariot full of riches, 
and delights to entertain him as a guest, iv, 4, 10 (yas tvd smkah 
suhiranyo Agne upayuti vasumata rathcna | tasya trdta lhavasi sakkd 
yas te utithyam dnushag jujoshat) ; and grants protection to the 
devoted worshipper who sweats to bring him fuel,^=^ or wearies 
his head to servo him, iv. 2, 6 (yas te idhmafh jahharat sishvidfmo 
mUrdhanam vd tatapate tvd yd | bhuvas tasya svatavdn pdyur Ayne). 
Ho watches with a thousand eyes over the man who brings him food 
and nourishes lam with oblations, x. 79, 5 (yo asmai annaih trishu 
ddadhilti djyair ghritair juhoti puskyaii ( tasmai sahasram akshabkir vi 
chakshe). Ho bestows on his servant a renowned, devout, excellent, 
inooraparablo son, who confers fame upon his father,^®® v. 25, 5 (Agnis 
iuvi^ravastania77% tuvihrahmdnaifn uitan\an\ j aturtani iruvayatpatini pu- 
trafii daduii duiushe). He gives riches, which ho abundantly com¬ 
mands, i. 1, 3 (Agnind rayim ainavat)^, i. 31, 10 (tvam Agne pramatis 
tvam pita 'si nas tvaih vayaskrit tava jdmayo vayam | twh tvd rdyah 
Satinah saiii sahasrinak snvlram •f/anti vratapdm addhhya) ; i. 36, 4 
(visvaiii so Agne jayaii ivayd dhanam yas te dada^a martyah). I'ho man 
whom he protects and inspires in battle conquers abundant food, and 
can never bo overcome, i. 27, 7 f.«=S.Y. ii. 765 f. (yam Agne pritm 
martyam avah vdjesht ya)n jundh | sa yantd ^akatlr ishah | 8. Nahir 
asya sahantya paryetd kayasya chit), No mortal enemy can by any 
wondrous power gain the mastoy over him who sacrifices to this god, 


In viii. 91, 19 f. tho rishi infonuB Agni that he haa no cow which would yield 
butter for oblations, and no axe to cut wood withal, and that therefore his olfering is 
such as the go<l see^: and ho begs liim to accept any sorts of wood he .may throw 
iuto him [na hi me asti aghnyd na suadhitir vananvati | atha etddrvj bhardmi te | 
20. Yad Agne kani kdni ehid d te dnruni dadhtnaei tdjttshaeva yavxeh^hya). 

Such is the sense assigued by Siiyana to the epithet irdvayaUpatim. 
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viii. 23, 15 (na tasija mCiyayO. clam ripur Ulta martyah | yo Agnaye 
dadaia htvyacldtihhili). He also confers, and is the guardian and lord of, 
immortality, i. 81, 7 {tvam tamJgne amritatve utiame marttaih dadhln) ; 
vii, 7, 7 {amritasya rakskitd) ; vii. 4, 6 {Ue hi Ay^6 amritUHya bhureJi). 

He was made by the goda the centre of immortality, iii. 17, 4 ^ 

asya nabkih). His worshippers seek him with glad hearts, viii. 48, 31 
{hridhhir mandrebhir Imaht), In a funeral hymn Agni is supplicated 
to warm with his heat the unborn part^® of the deceased, and in his 
auspicious form to curry it to tho wond of the righteous, x. 16, 4 
[ajo hhagas tapasCi taiii tapasva tarn U hchis tapatu tarn le archih | yas te 
iivds tanvo jdtavedas tdhhir vahavnaHi mkritdrn u lokam)*^^^ Ho carries 

m Professor Aufrecht thinks that this is not the seiiHO of tho woitls, and that they 
mean*. '‘The goat (with whose skin the dead is covered) is thy share ; that consume 
with thy heat ; that be consumed with ihy flash and liamo,” etc. ; and compares 
A^vahiyanat^ Grihya Sutras iv. 2, 4; 3, 20 ; and Katyayanarf S'rautJi Sutras, xxv. 

7, 34. I gather from tho fact that tliis passage is cited in the Lexicon of Messrs. 
Bbhtlingk and Roth UDd( 5 r aja 1, ^ (where tho sense of goat is assigned to tho word), 
that they aro of tho same opinion ns Professor Aufrecht. I think, however, that tlio 
rendering I have followed is more agreeable to the context. In the preceding verses 
1 and 2, Agni had boon besought not so to burn tho body of tho deceased as to 
destroy it (compare K V. i. 162, 20), but after having Rufficiently “ cooked’' the man 

sritam krimvah), to send him to the Fathers. In verse 3, the dilfcrcut cle¬ 
ment? of which the body, whon Jiving, was composed, arc commanded to return to 
tho sources from which they were at first derived ; and then in the verse before us 
(os I understand it), the god is besought to warm the man’s unborn part, and convey 
it to tho world of tho righteous. In the text there is no word answering to “ thy,^ 
which has, therefore, to bo supplied by those who understand aja of a goat. It is 
more natural to suppose that it ia the soul of the departed man than that of a goat 
which is to bo conveyed to the world of the righteous; (although I am aware 
that Mann, v. 42, declares that cattle whic*K are sacrirtced go to heaven, and the 
same is said of tho sacrificial horse in R.V. i. 162, 21, and i. 168, 12 f.); and in the 
following verse (x. 16, 5) it Is evidently the man who is said to have been oflferod to 
Agni, and whom Agni is b«>aought to dismiss to the Fathers. My rendering has the 
support of Professor MUllo.- (Journ. of Germ. Or. Soc., vol. lx. p. xv.), who trans¬ 
lates ajo hhngah by ‘'das cw’ge Theil,” the etorjial part, and of M. Langlois, who 
renders it “ une portion immortelle.’' These verses, x. 16, 1-5, w'ill bo found quoted 
at length in the section on Yama. 

Some further verses of this hymn will be quot«Ki in tho section on Yama. In 
verse 9, the kravyM Agni, the consumer of canion, or of the dead, is spoken of as 
an object to ho ropclled. In the Vuj. S. i, 17, Agni is prayed to drive away two of 
his own forms, the dnxM and the kravydd, and to bring the sacrificial fire {apa Agne 
Agnim nmddam jahi nuh kravyddam sedha | d d^vay'{^a/n raku), where the cotn- 
mentator says that three Agnis are mentioned, the one which devours raw llesh 
(arnad) which is the common culiriaiy lire [laukiko 'gnth), the second the funereal 
\kr(ivydt j iavaddhe kravyam mams im atti iti kravydt chitagrii^y and the third the 
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mon across calamities, as in a ship over the soa, or preserves from 
them, iii. 20, 4 [parskad vtha Hi duritd grimntam) ; v, 4, 9 {vUvdni no 
dtirgahi jiitavedah sindhiyh na ndvd duritd. Hi parshi) ; vii. 12, 2 {sa 
mahid vikd duritdni sahvnn | aa no rahhishad diiritad avadgdt). All 
blessings issue from him as branches from a tree, vi. 13, 1 {tvad visvd 
auhhaga sauhhagdni Agne vi yanti vayiino vaydh). He is like n 
water-trough in a desert, x. 4, 1 {dhanvann iva prapd aai Agne). All 
treasures are congregated in him, x. 6, 6 {sam yasmin oma va^uni 
jiigmuh) ; he commands all the riches in the earth, tlie upper and lower 
oceans, the atmosphere, and the sky, vii. 6, 7 devo dade hudhnyd 
vaxa-uni vaUvano/rah uditd aurgaaya | a aamudrud avardd d paraamUd d 
Agnir divah d prithivydh) ; x. 91, 3 (vaatir vasundm kahayaai tvam 
ekah id dyava cha ydnipritlml cka puakyatah). lie is, in. consequence, 
continually supplicated for all kinds of boons, riches, food, deliverance 
from enemies and demons, poverty, nakedness, reproach, childlessness, 
hunger, i. 12, 8, 9 ; i. 36, 12 IF, ; i. 68, 8, 9 ; ii. 4, 8 ; ii. 7, 2, 3; 

ii. 9, 6; iii. 1, 21; iii. 13, 7 j iii. 16, 6; iv. 2, 20 ; iv. 3, 14; iv. 11, 
6 ; V. .3, 11; vi. 1, 12 f.; vi. 4, 8; vi. 5, 7 ; vi. 6, 7; vii. 1, 5, 13, 19. 
He is besought to protect his worshippers with a hundred iron walls, 
vi. 48, 8; vii. 3, 7 (Jatam purhhir dyaalhhir ni pdhi) \ vii. 16, 10; to 
be himself such a fortification with a hundred surrounding walls, vii. 
15, 14 (adha maid nal} ayasl anddhrUh^o nripltaye | pur hhava iata-* 
hhujih); i. 189, 2; to consume their enemies like dry hushes, iv. 4, 4 
{ni amxtrdn oahatdt iigmahete | yo no ardtim aamtdhdna chakre rdehd 
tarn dhahahi afamm na mshkam) ; to strike down the malevolent as a 
tree is destroyed by lighting, vi. 8, 6 {pavyeva rdjann aghaiaimani 
ajara nlcM ni vrischa vaninam na ttgaad). Compare A.Y. iii. 1, I ; 

iii. 2, 1 ; vi. 120, 1. He is invoked in battle, viii. 43, 21 (samatau 
it'd havdmahe)y in which he leads the van, viii. 73, 8 {puroydvdnam 
dj.-nhu). He is prayed to forgive whatever sin the worshipper may 
have commited through folly, and to make him guiltless towards Aditi, 

iv. 12, 4 {yat chid hi te pnrushutrd yavishtha ackittibhis chakrima kach 
chtd dgah | krxdlii su aamdn Adtter andgdn vi eyidmsi h'iratho viahvag 
Agne) ; viii. 93, 7 {yat aim dgak chakrima tat su mrila tad Aryamd 

•acrifleial {ydgayogyah). Compare Vaj. San. XTiii. 61 f. The Taitt. Sank. ii. 6, 8, 6, 
meationa another tlireofold division of fire: Trayo vai agnayo havyaivaham devnmm 
kavyavohanab pitrlnam aaharaksh'ah nsuranam. 
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Aditih Hh'athantu; see above pp. 46 and 47) ; and to avert Varuija^s 
wrath, iv, 1, 4 {tvath no Agne Varuncisya vidvd.n devctsya helo avd yuattfi- 
ththdk), 

III two passages, as we have already seen (p. 108, note), the wor¬ 
shipper naively says to Agni (as Indra's votary says to him), viii. 44, 
23, I wore thou, and thou, Agni, wert I, thy aspirations should 
he fulfilled and viii. 19, 25 f., If, Agni, thou wext a mortal, and I, 
o thou who art rich in friends, were an immortal, (26) 1 would not* 
abandon thee to wrong or to penury. My w'oi'shipper should not be 
poor, nor dista'essed, nor miserable.’^ 

In viii. 92, 2, Agni called Daivoda.sa {Dawoddso 'gnih), from which 
it would appear tliat king Divodasa claimed him especially as his 
tutelary god. In the same way he is called in viii. 19, 32 (adtnrdjani 
7'rdsadasyavam)i and in x. 69, 1 IT., he is culled Agni Badhryasva, 
apparently because a sago of that name had kindled him. Compare 
the epithet Kuusika applied to Indra in li.V. i. 10, 11, and the first 
voi. of this work, pp. 347 ff. 

Agni is occasionally identified with other gods and different god¬ 
desses, Indra, Yishnu, Vuruna, Mitra, Arv^aman, An.4a, Tvashtri, 
Rudra, Puehan, Savitri, Bhaga, Aditi, Hotra, Bharatl, Ila, Sarasvatl, 

ii. 1, 3-7, and 11 (ivatn Ague Indro vriahahliah satam asi ivam Vishnur 
urugCnjonaniaftxjah^ etc.); iii. 5, 4; v. 3, 1; vii. 12, 3; x. 8, 5.*** All gods 
are comprehended in him, v. 3, 1 vihe sakasas putra davah ); he 
surrounds them as the circumference of a wheel does the spokes, 
V. 13, 6 {Agno nemir ardji iva ivam devdn parihhdr aai) ; compare 
i. 141, 9. Varuna is in ono place spoken of as his brother, iv. 1, 2 
{sa Ihrdiaram Varunam Agne d vm^ritsva), 

Agni is associated with Indra in different hymns, as i. 108 and 109 ; 

iii. 12 ; vi. 59 and 60 ; vii. 93 and 94 ; viii. 38 and 40. The two 

Another verse where Agni is identiiied with other gods is i. 164, 46. Jndram 
Mitram Varunam Agnim ahur ntho divyah sa suparno gariUindn ] el;am sad vipi dh 
bahudhd vadatti Aguim Yaniani Mdtarisvauam u/iuh j “ They call him Indra, hlitra, 
Varana, Agni; then there is that celestial, well-winged bird. Soges name variously 
that which is but one ; they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’* Compare AY. xiii. 
3, 13; sa Varuuah sayam Agnir bhavati sa Mitro bkavatiprhtar udyan | sa Savitd 
bhutm antarikshma y'dti sa Imlro bhutvd iayati madhyaLo divum ( “Agni becomes 
Yaruna in the evening ; rising in the morning he is M itra ; becoming Savitri he moves 
through the air; becoming Indra he glows in the middle of the sky.” 

*** See Muller’s^Leetures on Language. Second series, pp. 495 f. 
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gods aro said to bo twiu brothers, having tho same father, and having 
their mothers here and there,vi. 59, 2 (see above, pp. 14 and 81), to 
be both thunderers {vajrtnd), slayers of Vriitra or of foes (^vriUrahana)^ 
and shakers of cities, iii. 12, 4, 0 {Tndragnl navatim p%iro ddmpatmr 
adhunutam | sdham ekena karmanG) ; vi. 59, fi; vi. 60, 3; vii. 93, 1, 4 ; 
viii, 38, 2.®^* They are also invited together to come and drink soma 
(vii. 93, 6; viii. 38, 4, 7-9), and are together invoked for help, vii. 94, 
7 {Irdragnl avasd d gatam aBmahhjafn oharslianUaha), In one place, 
i, 109, 4, they are called ahind^ ‘‘horsemen.’^ (See Miiller, as quoted 
at the foot of the page). Agni is elsewhere said to exercise alone the 
function usually assigned to Indra, and to slay Yyittra and destroy 
cities, i. 59, 6 ( VaUvdnaro dasyum Agnir j'aghanvun adhiinot kdshfkdh 
ava S'ambaram hliet) ; i. 78, 4 {ta7n ii tvd vriitrahantamam yo dasydn 
avadhunnshe | dyummir ahhi pra nommah) ; vi. 16, 11, 39, 48 {pritira- 
kamim pxwmxdaram | Agne puro rurajUha) ; vii. 5, 3; vii. 6, 2; viii. 
63, 4. He is also described as driving away the Dasyus from the house, 
thus creating a large liglifc for tho Arya, vii. 5, 6 (tvam dasyfm okasah 
djah nmjyotir jmiayann Ciryuya, compare i. 59, 2, and x. 69, 6), as tho 
promoter of the Arya, viii. 92, 1 [dryasya mrdknnwn Agnim), and as 
the vanquisher of the irndigious Fanis, vii. 6, 3 {rii akmtun grathino 
mridhravnehah panin aSrdddhCin avridhan ayajndn | pra pra tan dasyiin 
Agnir vivdya purva^ clmhdra apardn ayajyun)^ —although it is Indra 
who is most frequently represented in tho hymns as tho patron and 
helper of the sacred race, and the destroyer of their enemies. On the 
other hand, in viii. 38, 1, where the two gods are calhjd two priests 
{yajnasya ritviju)y Indra is made to share in tho character peculiar to 
Agni.^^ Ill hymn i. 93, Agni and Soma aro celebrated in company. 


3^3 ITie word so roiidored is ihehamataru. Suyana says it mran:« that their mother 
Aditi is here and there, i.e, everywhere. Koth, s.v. understands it to mean that tlie 
mother of tho one is hero, of the other there, i.e, in different places. Compare i/wAa 
jate R.V. Y. 47, o. See Muller’s Lectures on Language ii. 496. 

Compare A.V. iv. 23, 5; vii. 110, 1 f. 

Compare the words attributed to Indra in x. 119, 13 above, p 91. 




METRICAL SKETCH OF AGNI. 



(6) Agniy—a metrical shtoh. 


Great Agni, though thino essence ho but one, 

Thy forms are three; as fire thou blazest here, 
As lightning tiashest in the atmosphere, 

In heaven thou tlamest as the golden suu. 



It was in heaven thou liadst thy primal birth ; 

Hy art of sages skilled in sacred lore 
Tliou wast drawn down to human hearths of yore, 
And thou abid’st a denizen of earth. 


Sprung from the mystic pair,®*' by priestly hands 
In wedlock joined, forth flashes Agni bright, 
jBut,~-o ye Heavens and Earth, I tell you light,— 
The unnatural child devours the parent brands. 


But Agni is a god: we must not deem 
That he can err, or dju’c to reprehend 
His acts, which far our reason’s grasp transcend : 
Ho best can judge what deeds a god beseem. 


And yet this orphaned god himself survives: 

Although his haphiss mother soon expires, 

And cannot nurse the habo, as babe requires, 

Great Agni, wondrous infant, gi'ows and thrives. 

Smoke-hannered Agni, god with crackling voice 
And flaming hair, when thou dost pierce the gloom 
At early moi'ii, and all the world illume. 

Both Heaven and Earth and gods and men rejoice. 


In every home thou art. a welcome guest; 

The*household’s tutelary lord ; a son, 

A father, mother, biother, all in one; 

A friend by whom thy faithful fiicnds are blest. 

846 The two pieces of fuel hy the attrition of which fire is produced, which, os we 
have Bceu above, ara represented as husband and wife. 


METRICAL SKETCH OF AGNI, 


A swift-win god messcTiger, thou callest down 
From heaven, to crowd our hearths, the race divine, 
To taste our food, our hymns to hear, bonign;, 

And all our fondest aspirations crown. 

Thou, Agni, art our priest, divinely wise, 

In holy science versed; thy skill detects 
The faults that mar our rites, mistakes corrects, 

And all our acts completes and sanctities. 

Thou ai-t the cord iliat stretches to the skies, 

I''he bridge that spans the chasm, profound and vast, 
Dividing Earth from Heaven, o^er which at last 
Tlie good shall safely pass to Paradise. 

Hut when, great god, thine awful anger glows, 

And thou reveiilest thy desti’oying force. 

All creatures flee before thy furious course, 

As hosts are chased by overpowering foes. 

Thou levellest all thou touchest; forests vast 

Thou shear’st like beards wliicli barber’s razor shaves, 
Thy wind-driven flames roar load as ocean-waves, 

Ajnd all thy track is black Avheu tliou hast past. 

But thou, great Agni, dost not always wear 
That direful form; thou rather lov’st to shine 
Upon our hearths with milder flame benign, 

And cheer the homes where thou art nursed with care. 

Yes, thou delightcst all those men to bless, 

Who toil, unwearied, to supply tlic food 
Which thou so lovest, logs of well-dried wood, 

And lieaps of butter bring,—thy favourite mess. 

Though I no cow possess, and have no store 
Of butter,—nor an axe fresh w^ood to cleave, 

Thou, gracious god, wilt my poor gift receive,— 
These few dry sticks I bring; I have no more. 


METIUOAL SKETCH OF AGNI. 


Presorye us, lord, thy faithful servautB aayo 
From all the ills by which our bliss is nurrred ; 
Tower like an iron wall our homes to guard, 

And all tho boons bestow our hearts can crave. 

And when away our brief existence wanes, 

>Yhon we at length onr earthly homes must quit, 
And our freed souls to worlds unknown shall flit, 
Bo thou deal gently with our cold remains; 

And then thy gracuous foim assuming, guide 
Our unborn part across the dark abyss 
Aloft to realms serene of light and bliss, 

^Vliere righteous men among tho gods abide. 
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SECTION XIY. 


TVASHTRI. 


This god, who in the later mythology is regarded as one of the 
Adityas,'**^^ but as we have seen (in tho section on those dt3itie8) does 
not hear that character in the hymns of the Rig-veda, is tho Ilephaistos, 
or Vulcan, of tho Indian pantheon, the ideal artist, the divine artisan, 
the most skilful of workmen, who is versed in all wonderful and admir¬ 
able contrivances, x. 63, 9 (2\'a$h(d mdydli ved apamm apastamah). 
He sharpens the iron axe of Brubmauaspali, ibicl.(^Jm^6 nunam parahm 
svdyaMm yena vriichCid etaio Brahmanaspatih) ; and forges the thunder¬ 
bolts of ludra,®^** i. 32, 2 {Hmh^d amai vajraih svaryam tatakska) ; i. 
52, 7; i. 61, 6; i. 85, 9; v. 31, 4; vi. 17, 10; x. 48, 3; which are 
described as golden {hiranymja) i. 85, 9, or of iron {dyasa) x. 48, 3, 
with a thousand points {saJiasj'obhrishli) and a hundred edges 
i. 85, 9; vi. 17, 10 (see above, p. 86). Ho is styled supdni^ sugMmstiy 
tho beautiful-, or skilful-handed, iii. 54, 12; vi. 49, 9; svapas, sukrB, 
the skilful Worker, i. 85, 9; iii. 64, 12; vi^varupUy^'^^ tho oranilbrra, or 
archetype, of all forms, i. 13, 10; iii. 55, x. 10, 6; and savitri, 

the vivificr, iii. 55, 19; x. 10, 5. He imparts generative power and 
bestows offspring,i. 142, 10 {tan nas tunpam adbhutam puru vd 

See the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 103 ff. 

3^9 According to 11.V. i. 121, 3, Indra himself (?) is said to have fashioned the 
thuudcrhult {t<jikiihad vqj’ram). 

3** In iii. 38, 4, the epithet vi^varupa is applied to another god,—Indra according 
to 8iiyana. 

Quoted in Nirukta x. 34. See Uoth’s illustrations of that work, p. 144, where 
the word sarttfi is said to be an epithet of Tvashtri. 

SA' In A.V. vi. 81, 3, Tva.shtri is said to have bound the amulet >vhich Aditi wore 
when she wjis desirous of offspring, on the arm of a female, in order that she might 
bear a sou {yam parihastain abibhar Aditih pntrakdmyd | Tvashin tarn asydh d 
hadhndd yathd putram jandd ii%). In A.V. xi. 1, I, Aditi is said to have cooked a 
brahmaudana oblation when desirous of {Aditir ndthita iyam hrahmaudamm 
pachaii puirakamd). See the Ist vol. of this work, p. 26. 
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aram pum tmmd | Ihashtd jposhuAja vi mjatn rdye ndbhd no ama- 
yuk) ; iii. 4, 9 = vii. 2, 9 {tm nm Uirlpam adha poshayiMi deva 
TvaHhlar vi rardmh mjasva | yato v'irah Jcarmanyah midahko ynhtii- 
grdva jflyato devaMmah)', vii. 34, 20 {a yan nah patnlr gamanii 
(icMd Ihashta mpCmir dadhltu vxran)\ compare Yaj. Sauh. xxi. 20; 
xxii, 20; xxvii. 20; and A.V. ii. 29, 2. Ho forms linsbund and 
wlfo for each other, even from the womb, B.V. x. 10, 5 {garhhe 
nu nau janitd dampatl har dems Tvaskfd savitd vih^ardpak) ; 
A»y. vi. 78, 3 ( Tvashtd jCiyain ajamyat Tvashpl asyai tvam patim). 
He developos the seminal genn in the womb, and is the shaper 
of all forms, human and animal, R.V. i. 188, 9 {^Tvanh^d rupdni 
hi pralhuh pasun vihdn samdnaje); viii. 91, 8 {Tvanlitd rdpeva tah 
shyu)\ 184, 1 {Vishmr yovdm kalpayatu Tvashtd rupdni pimMu)] 
A.V. ii. 26, 1 ; v. 26, 8 ; ix. 4, 6 [Tvashtd riipandm janitd paiilndm ); 
Vaj. 8. xxxi. 17; Taitt. Sanih. i. 5, 9, 1, 2 ; i. 6, 4, 4; vi. p. 6ort (of 
India Office MS. Tvashtd vai retasah silctasya rupdni vikaroti | tarn eva 
trishamm patnUshv apisrijaie so ^smai rupdni vikaroti ); S'atiipatha Br. 

i. 9, 2, 10 [Tvashfd vai siktam reto vikaroti)) xiii. 1, 8, 7. Compare 

ii. 2, 3, 4; iii. 7, 3, 11. He has produced and nourishes a great 
variety of creatures; all worlds (or beings) are bis, and are known to 
him; he has given to the heaven and earth and to all things their 
forms, iii. 55, 19 [dfivas Tvashtd savitd vikvarupah puposha prajah puru- 
dhdjajdm ] imd cha visvd hhuvandni asya)) iv. 42, 3 [Tvashteva v%hd 
hhxxvandm vidvdn)\ x. 110, 9 [yah me dydvdprith.M janitrl rupair 
apimiad hhuvandni vUvd), The Vaj. S. xxix. 9, says: Tvashfd viram 
devakdmarn (comp. li.V. iii. 4, 9, quoted above) jajana Tvashtur arvd 
jay ate dsur ahuh j Tvashtedam vikvam hhuvanaiti jajdna | Tvasbfri 
has generated a strong man, a lover o£ the gods. Prom Tvashtri is pro¬ 
duced a swift horse. Tvashtri has created the whole world.He 
bestows long life, 11.V. \. 18, 6 [iha Tvashtd sujanimd sajoshCih dirgham 
dyuh karatijivase vah); A.V. vi. 78, 3 [Tvashtd sahasram dyumshi dtr- 
ylmm dyur karotu vdm)» Ho puts speed into the legs of a horse, Vaj. S. 
ix. 8 A.V. vi. 92, 1 [d te Tvashtd patm javam dadhatu). In ii. 23, 
17, he is said to be skilled in all Sama-texts and to have created 
Brnlmianaspati above all creatures [viivebhyo hi tvd hhuvanclhyas pari 
Tvashtd janat sumnah sdmnah kavih)^ and is said, along with heaven 
and earth, the waters, and the Bhrigus, to have generated Agni, x. 2, 
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7 ; X. 46j 9 {Lyava yam Agdim privithl janisMam Upas TvasMa Bhri- 
gavo yam sahohhih); compare I 95, 55.*®* He is master of the univeiue 
{hhuvanasya sahshani), ii. 31, 4; a firat-born protector and lender, ix. 
6, 9 {Tm^^Mtlram agrajdfn gopdm jpmoyav&mm a. liuve)\ compare i. 13, 
10. He is a companion of the Angirases, x, 70, 9 {yad AngirasCm 
dbhavah sachCthhuh)^ and knows the region of the gods {dedanam pathah 
upa pra vidvun 'tdan yahshi)* He is supplicated to nourish the wor¬ 
shipper and protect his sacrifice. Ho is dravinodas^ the hestower of bless¬ 
ings, and mratnay possessed of abundant wealth, x. 70, 9, and x, 92, 
11; and is asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns of his 
worshippers, and to grant them riches, vii. 34, 21 f. {prati nah Htomadi 
Tvashfd jmheta ] Tl'ashtCi sxiddtro vi dadhUu rdyah), 

Tvashtpi is in several passages connected with the Hibhus, who, like 
him, are celebrated as skilful workmen (see Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, 8.V.), who fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, made their own 
parents young, etc., i. 111, 1 {talcshan ratham suvpitam mdmand [pams 
iakshiin han Indra^dhd vfuhanvasd | taJeshan pitfihhydm Rihhavo 
yuvad vayah)^ i. 161, 7 ; iv. 33, 3 : ir. 35, 5 ; iv. 36, 3; and are spoken 
of by Sayana (on i. 20, 6) as Tvashtfi’s pupils {taJesham-vydpara- 
huMas^ya Timh^uk Stshydh RihkavaJi), These Ribhus are said to have 
made into four a single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtri had formed 
(i. 20, 6. uta iyam chamamfix navam Tvashfur devmya nishJeritam | 
aJeartta chaturah punah [ i. 110, 3). This exhibition of skill is said to 
have been performed by command of tho gods, and in consequence of a 
promise that its accomplishment should he rewarded by their exalt¬ 
ation to divine honours, i. 161, 1-5, (verso 2, yadi &va harishyatha 
8dkam devair yajniydso hhavishyatha). Tvashtri is in this passage re¬ 
presented as becoming ashamed and hiding himself among the goddesses 
when he ^aw tliis alteration of his work, verse 4 {yadd ^vdkhyat cM- 
masdn chaturah kriidn ad ii Tvashtd gndsu antar ni dnaje)^ and as resent¬ 
ing this change in his own manufacture as a slight to himself, and as 
having in consequence sought to slay his rivals, verse 5 {hanuma endn 
iti Trashed yad ahravU chamasaiii ye devopdnam anindishih). In another 
place (iv. 33, 5, 6), on tho contrary, ho is said to have applauded 


Who is tho being who claims, in x. 126, 1 f. to sustain Tvashtri and other gods 
[aham emam d?Mmeam bihhaimi aham Tvashiaram) ? 
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tbnir design, and admired the brilliant results of their skill {vibhraja- 
manUfm chmmsan aha ka aimat Tvashid chaturo dadrikan)^^^ 

In X. 66 , 10, tho Ribhus are spoken of as the supporters of the sky 
{dharUtro divah Mibhavah mhastah). 

In ii. 1, 6, Agni is identified with Tvashtri, as he is also, however, 
with many other gods in other verses of tho same hyrn. In i. 95, 5, 
Agni appears to be designated by the word Tvashtfi. In vi. 47, 19, 
where Tvashtpi is spoken of as yoking his horses and shining resplon- 
dently {yimjd.no harita rathe hhuri Tvashfeha rajaU)y the commentator 
supposes that India is referred 


(2) Tvashtri's daughter and h^r wedding. 

In X. 17, 1 f. Tvashtp is said to have given his daughter Saranyu in 
man-iage to Vivasvat: **Tva8hta duhitre vahatnrn IrinotV' iti idaih vik 
varti bhuvanatii sarneti j Yamasya m0.t(i pari/uhyanidnd maho jayd V-ivae- 
vato nandsa | apagnhann amritum martyehhyah hrttvt savarnam adadur 
Vivaevate | utukindv abharad yat tad dsul ajahad u d/vd mithmd Saran- 
yuh I ‘^Tvashtri makes a wedding for his daughter. (Hearing) this 
tho whole world assembles. Tho mother of Yuma, the wedded wife of 
the great Yivaevat, disappeared. 2. They concealed the immortal 
(bride) from moitals. Making (another) of like appearance, they ga^ e 
her to Vivasvat. Saranyu bore tbo two .A.^vii) 9 , and when she had 
done so, she deserted the two twins. These two verses are (quoted in 
the Hii’ukta, xii. 10 f., where the following illustrative stoiy^ is told : 
Tatra itihasam dchahhate | Todehtrl Saramjur Vkammtah Aditydd 
yamau inithuriau janaydnehakdra } sd savarndyn anydni pratinidhClya 


863 Sec tho Aitareya BrOlunana, iii. 30, pp. 210 f. of Professor Haag’s translation. 
The lUbhui? had by theii’ austere fervour, it is there said, conquered for themselves ;i 
right to parhikc in tho soma libations among tho gods {Jlibhavo vai d^eehu tapa€d 
mnaplt/iam abhi/ajayan), which, however, they w'crc only allowed to do along with 
Savifri (r=Tvashtri ?), to whom Prajuj)ati had said, Theso are tliy pupils; do thou 
alone drink with them; tava vai ime anteva^bs tvam eva ebhik /tamjnhaava ); and with 
Prajupati. The gods, however, it is said, loathed these deified mortals on'account of 
their human smell (lehhyo vai dev&h apa eva ahlbhaUnnia mantuhyn-gandm • and 
accordingly placed two Dlulyyu.^ ^particular verse .s) between themfielves and tho Ribhus 
86* On the obscure passage, i. 84, 16, where tlie name of Tvashtri is mentioned, the 
reader may consult WUsoii’s translation ami nok^, Professor Roth’s explanation in his 
.lustrations of the h’iruktu, p. 49, and Professor Bciifey’s version in his Orient and 
Occident, ii. 246 f. 
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divaiii Tupmi krUvd pradadrdv(^ | sa Viviuvdn Adityah rdvaiirh eva rupaih 
kritva Uin anmritya samhahhava \ tato Hvimu jaJnaU smirnayilm 
Mamh I “Sfvranyu, tbo daughter of Tvashtri, boro twins to Yiyasvat, 
the sou of Aditi. Sbo then substituted for herself another female of 
similar appearance, and Hod in the form of a mare. Viva^vat in like 
manner assumed the shape of a horse, and followed her. Erom their in¬ 
tercourse sprang two Asvius, while Mami was the offspring of Savarna 
(or the female of like appeai anco).” 8ee lloth’s interpretation of E.Y. 
X. 17, 1 ff. and remarks thereon, in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. 424 f.; and the same writer’s translation, in his Illustra¬ 
tions of the Nirukta, p. 161, of a passage of the Brihaddevata, quoted 
by Sayana on It.V. vii. 72, 2, relating the same story about Yivasvat 
and Saranyu which is given in the Nirukta. That passage is as fol¬ 
lows : Ahhavad mithunanh Tvash^tih Saranyus Trihmk $aha | sa val 
Saranyum prdyachhat avayam eva Vlvaavate | tatah Saraiiyvdrh jdte to 
Yamayamyau Vivaavatah 1 tdv apy uhhau yamCiv eva hy d&iOM Yamyd 
oha mi Yamah | Sfish(vd hharttuh parokaham tu Saranyuh sadriiim 
driyam | nihshipya mithunm tasydm aha hho.tvd prachahreme j avijnd^ 
ndd Viva8vd77ia tu taeydrn ajanayad Mamim ( rdjarshvr dslt sa Manur 
Vivaevdn iva tejasd | sa vijndya apakrdntdm Saranyum dtmardpiiilm | 
Tvdshfrlni prati jagdindh vdjl hkulvd Balakshanuh j Saranyus tu Yioas^ 
vantam mjndya hayarupinam | maithimdyopacliakrdma idm sa tatirdru- 
roha sah 1 tatas tayos in vegena hkram tad apatad hhmi | npeijighrat 
cha sd tv asedr tat sukram garbha-kdmyayd j dghrdna-mdtrdt hkratn 
tat kumdrau samhabhuvatuh \ Ndsatya§ chaiva Basrah cha yau stutav 
asvmdv api | ** Tvashtri had twin children, (a daughter) Saranyu, and 
(a sou) Trisiras. Ho gave Saranyu in marriage to Yivasvat, to whom 
she bore Yama and I'aml, who also were twins. Creating a feiualo 
like herself without her husband’s knowledge, and making the twins 
over in charge to her, Saranyu took the form of a mare, and departed. 
Yivasvat, in ignorance, begot, on the female who was left, Manu, a royal 
rishi, who resembled his father in glory. But discovering that the 
real Saranyu, Tvashtri’s daughter, had gone away, Yivasvat followed 
her quickly, taking tho shape of a liorse of the same species as she. 
Eecognizing him in that form she approached him with the desire of 
sexual connection, which ho gratified. In their haste his seed lell 
on the ground, and she, being desiroua of offspring, smelled it. Prom 
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this act sprang the two Kumaras (youths) Msatya and Basra, who are 
lauded as Alvins (sprung from a horse).’* 

In R.Y. viii, 26, 21 f., as we have already seen, p. 144, Vayu also is 
spoken of as Tvashiri’s son-in-law, YYhether Vayu’s wife was different 
fj’om Saranyu, or whether there is a discrepancy between this story 
and the one just referred to about Yivasvat, does not appear. 

Tvashtri is represented as having for his most frequent attendants the 
wives of the gods, i. 22, 9 {Ague patmr iha a vaka devanam uiaPir upa | 
Tvashtaraifi aomapltaye)*, ii. 31, 4; ii. 36, 3; vi. 60, 13; vii. 35, 6; 
X. 64, 10; X. 66, 3. This, according to Professor llotb, ^.r., results 
from the fact that it is in the wombs of females that his creative action 
is princii)ally manifested. 

In X. 49, 10, he is spoken of as if he were a deity of some import¬ 
ance, though inferior to Indra, since the latter is said to place in the 
rivers a lucid element, which even Tvashtri, though a god, could not do 
{ahafa tad usu dharayam yad> asu na dovak chana Tcashtd adhurayad 
rxikat). 


(3) HoatilUy of Indra and Tvashtri, 

Indra is occasionally represented as in a state of hostility with 
Tvashtri and his son.^ Thus in iii. 48, 4, it is said that Indra over¬ 
came him, and carried off his soma-juice, which he drank from the 
cups [Tvashtdram Indro janmhd 'hhihhuya dmushya somam apihat cha- 
miishu), and in iv. 18, 3, that the same god drank off the soma in his 
house {Tvasli tur grihe apihat somam Indrah). In explanation of these 
allusions, the commentator, who in his note on iii. 48, 4, caUs Tvashtri 
^>nKmm{lhashtt'inamalcam asurayn)^ refers to theTaittirlya Sanhita, ii. 
4, 12, 1, where it is related that Tvashtri, whose son had been slain 
by Indra, began to perform a soma-sacrifice in the absence of the 
latter, and refused, on the ground of his homicide, to allow him to 
assist at the ceremony; when Indra inteiTupted the celebration, and 
drank off the soma by force {Tvashtd hataputro rJndram sotnam dlmrat | 
tasminn Indrah upaJmam aichhata ) taifi na upahvayata ** putram me 


lu i. 80, 14 (see above, p. 96), it is said that even Tvashtri trembles at Indra’s 
wrath when bo thuudors. But this trait Is tuerely introduced to indicate the terrific 
grandeur of Indra’s raanifostations. la Vaj. Sank. xx. 44, Tvashtfi is said to have 
imparted vigour to Indra [Tvashtd dadhat iushmam hidrdya vruhne). 
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*vadhlr ” it: I sa yajna^veiasam kfitvd prCisahd sooiam apihat [ These 
words are repeated ia ii. 5, 2, 1). Compare S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 
8, 6 ff.; V. 5, 4, 7 if.; xii. 7, 1, 1; xii. 8, 3, 1 

The son of Tvashtp is mentioned in two passages of the Big-veda. 
In X. 8, 8, it is said: 8a pitnjdm ayiMani vidvan indreshitah Apiyo 
ahhy ayudhyai | trisirshclmm saptarahvim Jaghanvdn Tvashlrasya chin 
nih ttasrije Trito gdh | 9. Bhiiri id Indrah tidinakshantani ojo avdhhinat 
mtpatir manyamclnam | TvdshtYasya chid VikarUpasya gondm dcha' 
hranos trini itnhd pard mrk [ '^This Trita Aptya, knowing his 
paternal weapons, and impelled by Indra, fought against tho three- 
headed and seven-rayed (monstor), and slaying him, ho carried off tho 
COVINS even of tho son of Tvashtpi. 9. Indra, the lord, of the good, 
pierced this arrogant being, who boasted of his great forco; seizing the 
cows, he struck off the three heads even of Yii^varupa the son of 
Tvashtvi (or of the omniforin sou of Tvashtri).'^ (Comparo ii. 11, 19). 
A. loud-shouting monster with three heads and six eyes, perhaps iden¬ 
tical with tho son of Tvashtri, is also mentioned in x. 99, 6, as having 
been overcome by Indra or Trita {sa id ddsafn tuviravam pafir dan 
s^alaksham trisirshdmm damanyat | asya IMto nn qfasd vf idhdno vipd 
vardham ayoagrayd han), 

Vi.svarupa is frequently mentioned in later works. 

According to the Taittirlya Sanhita, ii. 6, 1, 1 ff., he was the priest 
of tho gods, while he was sister’s son (no further genealogy is given) 
of the Asurus.*^ Ho had three heads, called respectively the soma- 

I subjoin a passage from the same Siinhitu, vi. 4, 10, 1 (p. 49 of India Office 
MS., No. 1702), relating to tho gods and Asnras, their original o.^uaiity in good¬ 
ness and power, and their rcspoctivo priests. Brihaspatir dmtmm ptirohilah 
dslt ianddpnarkftv asuranSm J hrahmanvmUo thvhh dmn hrahmanvanto *surah | te 
^nyoiiyum ndsahntvanu akhih/mvitum [ te devah damldmarkdv updmanimxianta | 
tdc abrutdm ^U'uram vpintlvahai grah&v eva niiv atrapi grihyH&m*' Ui | tSibhydm 
etau iukrdxfmnthinav ayrikmn | ta(o deimh devah abhavan pard 'surah | yasyaivam 
vidi^hah eukramanthinau yrihyete bhavaty atmapid pard asya bhrdtrivyo bhavati | 
tau devdh apanpuiya atvMPia Indrdyajuhvmh | itpjddi | “ Bfihaspati was the priest of 
the gods, S'auda and Marka the priests of tho Asuras. The gods were devout 
and so wore tho Asuras. Neither could overcome the other. Tho gods invited 
S'anda and Marka, who said, ‘ liCt us ask a favour; let draughts also be offered 
to us,’ The gods, in consoquonco, allowed to them the ilukra and mauthin draughts, 
and by doing so became gods, and the Asuras wero worsted. The man who knows 
this and acta accordingly prospers himself and his enemy succumbs. The gods 
sent away S’auda and Marka and offered up themselves to Indra.’* Compare the 
S'at. Br. iv. 2, 1, 4 ff. According to tho Kathaka 25, 7, quoted in Indische Studien 
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drinker, the wine-drinker, and the food-eator. He declared in public 
that the sacrifices should be shared by the gods only, while ho privately 
recommended that they should bo ofiered to the Asuras. For, as the 
author of the Brahmana remarks, it is customary for people in public 
to promise every one a share, whereas it is only those to whom the 
promise is privately made who obtain its fulfilment. Indra was 
alarmed lest his dominion should by this procedure of Yisvarupa bo 
overturned, and ho accordingly smote off his heads witli a thunderbolt. 

The three heads were turned into birds, the one called Soma-drinker 
became a Kapinjala (or Franooline partridge), the Wine-drinkor a 
Xalavinka (or sparrow), and the Food-eater a Tittiri (or partridge), etc. 
{FiSvaruj^o vat Tvdshtrah piirokiio devdndm dsU minFiyo hurdndm 1 
tasya ifini iirnMny dmn mmpdmm eurdpdnam annddanam | sa prat^ 
yahhmt devehhyo hhdgam avadat parokshani asurehhyah | Barvasmai 
pratyahham hhdgath vadanti \ ymmai eva paroksham mdmU tasya 
hhdgah uditah j tmmdd Indro ^hihhed idrin vai rdshtram po/ryavarttayaU 
iti tasya mjrain dddya sirshdny achhinat | yat Bornapdriam dsit sa kapin- 
jolo ^lliavat I yat nurdpdnam sa halavinkah ] yad annddanam sa tittirih). 

The S'atapatha Brfihinana tells the story in some respects at greater 
length, i. 6, 3, 1 if.: Tvashtur ha vai puttras triilrshih shadahhah dsa | 
tasya irltiy eva mukhdny dstis tad yad eva,7<rilpak dm iasmdd FUvarupo 
numa \ 2. Tasya sotnapdnam eva ekam mukham dsa | sxirdpdnam ekam | 
anyasmai a^andya ekam | tarn Indro didvesha tasya tdni ilrshdni pra- 
chickheda | 3. Sa yat somapdnam dsa tatah kapinjalah samahhavat | 
iasmdt sa hahhrukah iva hahhnir iva hi sumo rdjd ( 4. Atha yat surd- 
pdnam dsa tatah kalavinkah samdbhwvat | so ^hhimudyatkah iva vadaix | 
ahhimadyann iva hi surdm pltvd vadati | 3. Aiha yad anyasmai akandya 
dsa tatas tittirih samahhamt | iasmdt sa vikarupatamah iva | santy eva 
ghritasiokdh iva tvad mudkustoMh iva tvat parneshv dschutitdh | evar7i- 
rvpam hi sa tena akanam dvayat | 6. Sa Tvashfd chukrodha “ kuvin ms 
puiram avadhld'^ iti so ^pendram eva somani djahre | sa yatha ^yaHt 
somah prasutah evam apendrah eva dsa \ 7. Imlro ha vai ikshdnchakre 

iii. 467 (compare AsV. S'rautA Sutraa, i. 4, 9}, the gods had four hohi pricste, 
Bhupati, Bhuvaimpati, Bbutanampati, and Bhuta, of whom the first three died from 
discharging their duty, when the fourth became afraid and fled, etc. Professor Weber 
compares the stor)’] about Agni, quoted above, p. 203, from the Taitt. S. On the 
original equality of the gods and Asuras sec the 4th vol. of this work, pp. 61 ff., and 
note 22, p. 16, above. 
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^Hdaih vai mu. somCid antaryanti^* iti | sa yatha laliydn alaUyasah 6vam 
am 2 W>hilfah cva yo dronalcalaie kihrah dsa turn hhakshaydnchakdra 1 sa ha 
mam fihima \ so Uya vihann eva prdmhkyo diulrdva nmkhddha eva asya 
atha sarvebhi/o ^nyMyah prdnehhyah \ Sa Tvashfci chuhrodlia ^^kuvidme 
UmjHihdtah somam ahhalcshad^^ iti | sa svayam eva yajnau^asam chakre | 
8a yo dro^akalaie Sukrah pa/i'iiuhtah dm taih pravaritaydnchahara 
Ind/i'a-^airiir wdKasiva*^ iti .».. | 10. Ailxa yad ahravtd Indra4atrur 
mrdkasva iti tasmdd u ha enam Indrah eva jaghdva | atha yad ha 
hkrnd avakshad ** Indr asya Mrur vardhasva iti iahad xi lia sa eva 
Indram ahanishyat | ^‘Tvashtyi liad a son with three heads and six 
eyes, who had three mouths; and hence was called Yi^varupa (Omni- 
form). 2. One of his mouths was the Soma-drinker, the second the 
Ynne-drinker, and the third was destined for consuming* other things, 
ludra hated this Yiivariipa, and cut of[‘ his three heads. 3. From the 
Soma-drinker sprang a Kapinjala (Fruncoliue partridge); and hence 
this bird is brown, because king Soma is of that colour. 4. From the 
Wine-drinker sprang a Kalavinka (sparrow); and in consequence this 
bird utters sounds like a drunkard, just as a person does who has drunk 
wine. 6. From the third mouth sprang a Tittiri (common partridge), 
which in consequence has the greatest varietj of colours, for (bmps of 
ghee and of honey seem to bo sprinkled in different places on its wings: 
for by this mouth he (Yis^varupa) received such sorts of food. 6. 
Tvashtri was incensed; and saying He has killed my son,^’ he offered 
a libation of soma to the gods, excluding Indra. 7. Indra perceived, 
that he was excluded from partaking tho soma, and as a stronger acts 
towards a weaker being, he without invitation drank off tho purified 
soma in the vessel. But it affected him injuriously ; it issued from his 
mouth and then from all the other outlets of liis body. 8. Tvashtyi was 
angry that Indra had drunk tho soma without invitation; and himself 
broke off tho sacrifice, employing the soma which was left in tho vessel 
(in another rite) using the formula * Thou of whom Indra is tho enemy, 
flourish! ’ 10. As ho used tho words accented so as to produce this 

sense, Indra slew him. Had he said * Flourish, enemy of Indra,’ ho 
would have slain Indra, instead of Indra slaying him,” 

The version of the same legend from the Kat-haka, 12, 10, in Tndische 
Studien, iii. 464, gives some other particulars; Indra was afraid that 
Yi^varupa was going to become everything ('< all this ”: sa Indro ^man^ 
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yaia ayam vdva idam Ihavkhyati)^ and ho accordingly prevailed on a 
carpenter to run and cut off his heads, which the artizan accordingly did 
with his axo tdlcshanatti tish^hdtitdith oibTdvld udhavci (isy($ lYfidiii 
klnhlni chhindhV^ | tasija taksha ujpadrutya parahind ^tnhdny achkinat). 

Compare the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 3, 1 ff.; v. 6, 4, 2 if.; and 
the Mahabharata, TJdyoga Parva, 228 ff. 

In the Iffarkandeya Parana, section 77, Tvashtfi i» identified with 
Vi4vakannan and Prajapati. Compare verses 1, 10, 15, Ifi, 34, 36, 
38, and 414 Professor AVeber (Omina und Portenta, p, 391 f.) refers 
to a passage of the Adbhutadhyaya of the Kou^ika Sutras, where 
Tvashtp is identified with Savitri and Prajapati. 
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SECTION XY. 

THE AS'VINS. 

(1) The character and poi'entag^ of the AhinSy their relations to Suryay 
their attributes and accompaniments. 

The Alvina seem to have been a poz>:lo even to the oldest Indian 
commentators. Yriska thus refers to them in the Kirukta, xii. 1: 

AtJw ato dgusthunah devatd/i | iusCim Asvinau prathamdgdminau 
hhavatah | Asvinau yad vyMnuvdte sarvaih rasena anyo jyotishd any ah J 
*^Ahair ahindo^^ ity Anrmhhnvah [ tat hdv Akvinau \ Dydvdprithi- 
vydv^^ ity elce | ahorcltrdv^^ ity eke | Sdrydekandratnasdo^^ ity eke | 
*^rajdnau punyakritdv ity aitihdsikah | tayoh kdlah urddham urdh- 
vardtrclt prakdklhhdvasya anuvishhtambhain anu J tamohhdgo hi rna- 
dhyamo fyottrbiulgah ddityah | 5. Tayoh kdlah sdryodaywparyantah | 

Next in order arc the deities whoso sphere is the heaven j of these 
the Asvins aro the first to arrive. They ore called Alvins because 
thoy pervade {vyainnvdte) everything, the one with moisture, the other 
with light. Aurnabhuva says they ore called Alvins, from the horses 
{akvaihy on which they ride). Who, then, are these Alvins ? ‘Heaven 
and Earth/say some; ‘Day and Night,’ say others; ‘The Sun and 
Moon/ say others ; ‘Two kings, performers of holy acts,' say the 
legendary’ writers. Their time is aubsequont to midnight, whilst the 
manifestation of light is delayed; [and ends with the rising of the 
sun, ibid. xii. 5]. The dark portion [of this time] denotes the inter¬ 
mediate (godj== India?), tho light portion Aditya (the 

Compare S. P. Br. iv. 1, 5, 10, Atha yad **Asvinav'* Ui ime ha mi dydvd^ 
Pfithivl jprafyaksham asvinau | ime hi idam sarvam dhiuvdtrim | “ The Heaven and 
Earth are manifestly the As'vins, for they (Heaven and Earth) have pervaded every- 
tiling/’ 

See tho different interpretation given by Professor GolUstiicker, at tho close of 
this section. Tho words aro obscure. 
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Professor Roth, on the strength of this passage, considers that 
Yaska identifies the two Af^vins with Indra and the Sun (Illustrations 
of N’irukta, p. 159).^® 

In the Jounial of the German Oriental Society, iy. 425, the same 
author thus speaks of these gods: ‘‘The two Asvins, though, like the 
ancient interpreters of the Veda, we are by no means agreed as to the 
conception of their character, hold, nevertheless, a perfectly distinct 
position in the entire body of the Vedic deities of light. They are the 
eaiiiest bringers of light in the morning sky, who in their chariot 
hasten onward before the dawn, and prepare the way for bor.^’ 

In a passage of the R.V., x. 17, 2 (quoted above in tho section on 
Tvashtri, p. 227), the A.Wins are represented as the twin sons of Vi- 
vasvat and Saranyu. They are also called the sons of the sky {divo 
najxJtd) in R.Y. i. 182, 1 ; i. 184, 1 x. 61, 4; and in i. 46, 2, 
sindkumdtardf the oifspring of the Ocean ^ (whether aerial or terres¬ 
trial). 

Tho Taitt. S. vii. 2, 7, 2, says that tho Alvins are the youngest of 
the gods {aSvinau vai devdndm fmujdvaruu). 

In i. 180, 2, tho sister of tlie Asvius is mentioned, by whom the 
commentator naturally understands tJshas {svasristhuniyd smya^Jisdrinl 
vd u^Mh), In vii. 71, 1, and elsewhere (see above, p, 188, 191), 
TJshas is called the sister of Night, whilst in i. 123, 5, she is said 
to be the sister of Dhaga and Yaruna. 

The Aivins are in many parte of the Rig-veda connected with 
Surya, the youthful daughter of the sun (called also TJrjani in one 

2®® R.V. i. 181, 4, if?, according to Roth, quoted by Ydska in illustration of his 
view : “ Bom here and there these two have striven forward (?) with spotless bodies 
according to tlioir respective characters. One of you, a conqueror and a sago, [is tho 
son] of the strong one (?); the other is born onward, tho son of tho sky” {ih€h<^Utd 
satmvdvaittCiM arepa^sd ianva namabhif^ \ Jishnur vdfn ant/oh sumakhoitya 

surir diva anyah auhhayuh piUrah vhe). Compare Roth’s tiansl. in Illustrations of 
Nirukta, p. 159. 

For some speculations of Professor IMuller and Weber, on the Ai^vins, see tho 
lectures of the former, 2ud series, p. 489 f., and the Indische Studieu of the latter, 
Yol. V. p. 234. 

In i. 181, 4, only one of them is said to bo tlie son of tho sky. Sec note 369, above. 

^ On this tho commentator rem.'a ks that, although it is tho Sun. and Moon that 
are sprung from the sea, yet the same epithet appHcfc equally to the Asvina who, in 
tho opinion of some, are identical with the former {yaJyapi aurya-chandramamv eva 
samudrajau tathdpy Asvi/wh kashano/iit tchirupaivcii tuChdtvam), 
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place, i. 119, 2, as Sdyana nnclerstands it, sHryasya dahUa\^^'^ who is 
represented as having, for the sake of acquiring friends, chosen thorn 
for her two husbands, i. 119, 5 {d vdm patitvam saJehydya jagymshl 
yosha ^vfinita jenyd. yuvdm pciti)*^ iv. 43, 6 {tad d shu vdm ajiram oheti 
ydnam yena patl hhavathah Surydydli) ; vii. 69, 3 {vi vam ratho imlhvO. 
yddamnmli antdn dm MdhaU varttanihhydm) ; x. 39, 11, na tai/h 
rdjdnav Adib kxdak cham na amhah ahioti ditritam nakir hJiayam | yarn 
Ahnnd suhtvd mdravarttml puroratham knmthah patnyu mha j 
^^NTeithcr distress, nor calamity, nor fear from any quarter assails the 
man whom ye As^vins, along with [your] wife, cause to lead the van 
in his and ns loving to ascend their chariot, i. 34, 5; i. 116, 

17; i. 117, 13 {yuvo Tatliai% duhiid BUryasya saha h'iyd JSfdsatyd 
hrimta)) i. 118, 5 (d vdrJi rathaHi yuvatu tuhthad atra jmhtvl nard 
duhitd Siiryasyd) ; iv. 43, 2 ; v. 73, 5 (d yad vdm Suryd ratharfi 
tuhthaiy etc.); vi. 63, 5 f. ; vii. 68, 3; vii. 69, 4; viii. 8, 10; viii. 
22, ] ; viii. 29, 8.^®® 

11.V. i. 116, 17, is as follows: d vdm rathm duhitd suryasya kdr- 
shnmUishthad arvatd jay anti | vihe devdJi am amanyanta hridhldh 
^Uarh iriyd Ndsatyd sachetho^* | ‘‘The daughter of the sun stood 
upon your chariot, attaining first the goal, as if with a race-horse* 
All the gods regarded this with approbation in their hearts (exclaiming) 
‘Ye, 0 Kasatyas, associate yourselves with good fortune.^On this 
passage Sdyana remarks as follows : Savitu sva-duhitaram Surydkhydm 
So'mdya rdjne praddtum aiohhat } tdm Surydm sarve devdh varaydmdsuh | 
ie anyonyam dchur Adit yam avadhim Jcrilvd d/m dhdvdma yo Kwnuxkam 
ujjeshyati tasya iyam Ihavishjati^^ iti | tatra Akindv ndqjayatdm | sd 
oha Suryd jitavatas fay oh raiham aruroha [ “ atra Frajdpatir vai 
eomdya rdjne duhitaram prdyachhadF ityadikam hrdhmanam ammndhe- 
yam | “ Savitri had destined his daughter Suryd to be the wife of king 
Soma. But all the gods were anxious to obtain her hand, and resolved 
that the victor in a race which they agreed to run, with the sun for 
their goid, should got her. She was accordingly won by the Alvins, 
and ascended their chariot.*’ Sdyana goes on to quote the commence- 


^ Professor Roth,takes the word for a personification of urjd, “ nourishmont,” 
Tbo con.structvon of the words patnya saJuiy with wife,*’ is not howerer very 
clear, as they may perhaps refer to tlie wife of the worshipper. 

See also A.Y. vi. 82, 2, 
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mciit of tlie story, as told in tRo Brubmana. The words agree with 
those which introduce a rofei’enco to Surya’s marriago to Soma in Ait. 
Br. iv. 7, but the stoiy there told (of which an abatrnot will be found 
in a note further on) does not coincide with that of which tho com¬ 
mentator gives a summary. 

Allusion is also made to Surya in connection with the Alvins in 
X. 85, 9, where, however, they no longer appear as her husbands,—a 
fact which seems to involve a contradiction between tho passages cited 
above, and this: 9. Somo vadhuyur ahhavat Ahind ^sfdtn tMd vard | 
SiLryarh yat patye hnmnilm manam Savitd ^dadut \ 1 4. Yad Ahind 
priohhamdndv aydtam iriohakrem vahatum Sunjdydh j viho devah anu 
tad vdm ajdnan pulrah pitardv avrinita Fushd | Soma was the 
wooer, the Ai^vius were the two friends of the bridegroom,when 
Savitri gave to her husband Suiya, consenting in her mind. 14. When 
ye came, Asvins, to the mtirriago procession of Surya, to make en¬ 
quiries, all the gods approved, and Pushun,**^ as a son, chose you 
for his parents.** 

The daughter of tho Sun is connected with the Soma plant in ix. 1, 
6 (^pundit te parisrutam domani suryaaya duhitd | Tho Daughter of 
the Sun purifies thy distilled soma,’* etc; and in ix. ID), 3, she is 
said to have brought it after it had been expanded by the rain 
janyavriddham mahuhafh tarn snryasya duhitd ''hharat). 

If we look on Soma as the plant of that name, the connection 
between him and Surya is not very clear; but if Soma bo taken for 
the moon, as ho evidently appears to be in x. 85, 3 (‘^Wheir they 
crush the plant, he who drinks fancies that he has drunk Soma; but 
no one tastes of him whom the priests know to be Soma; it is not 
unnatural, from the relation of the two luminaries, that he should 
have been regarded as son-in-law of the sun. 

The Alvins are described as coining from afar, from the sky or from 
the lower air, and are besought to allow no other worshippers to stop 


Compare A.A^ xi. 8, 1, ‘‘Wlieii brought his bride from the house of 

Sankalpii, who were the bridegroom’s friends ? ” etc. {ymi Manyur jnynm dvahat 
Sankalpasya yrihdd adhi j he dsuitjanyah fi<i vnrak kafi u Jyeah^knvaro *bh<wat), 

W'?hcr ai^ks (Ind. S. v. 183, 187,) whether Pushan hero is not meant to desig¬ 
nate Soma, tho bridegroom. In vi. 68, 4, ihc gods are said to have given PQshan to 
Sun'a. Sec above p, 179. 

^ See at the close of the next section on Soma, and WebePs Ind. Stud. v. 179. 
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thorn, L 22, 2 {(ImapriJa) ; I 44, 5 (d no ijdtar/i divo achha prithivytih 
md vClm anye ni yaman dovayantah) ; viii. 5, 30 {tena no vdjinlvasil 
pardvataS chid dgatam) ; viii. 8, 3, 4, 7 (4. A no yatam divas pari 
antarikshat) ; viii. 9, 2; viii. 10,1; viii. 26, 17 ; or as being in, or arriv¬ 
ing from, difForent unknown quarters, whether above or below, far or 
near, and among different races of men, i. 184,1; v. 73,1 i^yad adya sthaJji 
pardvati yad arvdvati) ; v. 74, 10 (ahtnd yad ha karhi chit mintydtam 
imam hamm)\ vii. 70, 3; vii. 72, 5 (d paicMtdd ndmtyii dpuraatUd d 
aivinci ydtam adharad udaktat | d vikatah) ; viii. 10, 5 {yad adya 
aivindv apug yat prdk stho vdjinlvasu | yad Druhyavi Anavi Turvak 
Yadau huve vdm atha md dgatam); viii. 62, 6. Sometimes the wor¬ 
shipper enquires after their locality, v, 74, 2, 3; vi. 63, 1; viii. 62, 4 
(kuha athah knha jagmathuh huha iyeneva petathuh). In one place 
(viii. 8, 23,) they are said to have three stations {trinipaddyii Aivivor 
dviJi aanti guho parnh), Tho time of their appearance is properly the 
early davm, when they yoke their horses to their car and descend to 
earth to receive the adorations and offerings of thoir votaries, i. 22, 1 
{praiarynja vi hodhaydhinau) ; i. 184, 1; iv. 45, 2; viL 67, 2; vii, 

69, 5; vii. 71, 1-3; vii. 72, 4; vii. 73, 1; viii. 5, 1, 2; viii. 9, 17; 

X. 39, 12; X. 40, 1, 3 ; x. 41, 1, 2; x. 61, 4). I cite a few of those 
texts : vii. 67, 2. Asochi A.gnih samidhano aame upo adrisran tamasai 
chid antuh [acheti ketur ushashah purastdt iriye divo duhitxir jdyamd- 
nah I 3. Alhi vdm nunam aivind suhotn domaih siahMi ndsatyd vivak- 
van I ‘‘Agni, being kindled, has shone upon us; even the remotest 
ends of the darkness have been seen; the light in front of Ushas, the 
daughter of the sky, has been perceived, springing up for the illumi¬ 
nation (of all things). 3. Now, Alvins, the priest invokes you with 
his hymns, etc. 

viii. 5, 1. BUrOd iheva yat sail armapsur aiihitat 1 vi hhdnuiti 
viiradhd ^tanat | 2. Nrivad darnl vianoyufd rathena pxiihupdjaad ( 
aachethe Aivind Uahaaam ! When the rosy-huod Dawn, though far 
away, gleams as if she were near at hand, she spreads the light in all 
directions. 2. Ye, wonder-working Asvins, like men, follow after 
Tishas in your car which is yoked by your will, and shines afar.” 

viii. 9, 17. Pra hodhaya Uahah Aivind | “Wake, o great and divine 
Tishas, the Alvins,” etc. 

X, 39, A tena ydtam mmaao javiyasd rathath yam vdm Pthhavai 
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chakrur Ahind | yasya yoge duhitd jdyate Divah uhhe ahanl 
viva»vata^ | Come, Asvins, with that car swifter than thought which 
the llibhus fashioned for you, at the yoking of which the daughter of 
the sky (Hshas) is bom, and day and night become propitious to the 
worshipper.’’ 

X. 01,4. Krishna yaH goshxi arunlshu sldad Divo napdidv Aknnd huve 
vdm I ** When tho dark [night] stands among the tawny cows (rays 
of dawn), I invoke you, A4vins, sons of tho Sky,” 

In i. 34, 10, Savitri is said to set their shining C'o: in motion before 
the dawn {yiivor hi purvani Savitd ushaso ratham ritdya, chiirafii 
ghritoKQntam ishyati), 

Jn other passages their time is not so well defined. Thus, in i. 167, 
1, it is said : ahodhi Agnirjmah udeti sdryo vi Ushdk chandrd mdhl dvo 
archtshd | aynhshdidm akvind yatme ratham j^rdsdvld devah Savitd jagat 
prithak \ Agni has awoke; tho sun rises from the earth; the great 
and bright XJshas has dawned with her light; tho Aivius have yoked 
thoir car to go; tho divine Savitpi has enlivened every part of the 
world,” whore both tho break of dawn and the appearance of tho 
Alvins appear to bo made eimultanoous with the rising of the sun. 
The same is the case in vii. 72, 4: vi oha id uchhanti ahind nshasah 
pra vum hrahmdni hlravo hharante | urdhvam hhdnum Savitd devo asred 
hrihad agnayah samidha jarante \ The Dawns break, Aivins; poets 
offer to you prayers; the divine Savitri has assumed his lofty bril¬ 
liance ; fires crackle mightily, (fed by) fuel.” 

In V. 76, 3, the Asivins are invited to come at different times, at 
morning, mid*day, and sunset {uta d ydtam sangave prdtar ahno madhy- 
andine udita 8uryasya)\ and in viii. 22, 14, it is similarly said that 
they are invoked in tho evening as well as at dawn. It need not, 
however, surprise us that they should be invited to attend the different 
ceremonies of the worshippers, and therefore conceived to appear ac 
hours distinct from the supposed natural periods of their manifestation. 

It may seem unaccountable that two deities of a character so little 
defined, and so difficult to identify, as tho Asvins, should have been 
the object of so enthusiastic a worship as appears from tho numerous 
hymns dedicated to them in the R.V. to have been paid to them in 
ancient times. The reason may have been that they were hailed as 
the precursors of returning day, after the darkness and dangers of 
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tho night. In some passages (viii. 35, 16 ff.) they are represented as 
being, like Agni, the chasers away of evil spirits rakshdM); 

vii. 73, 4 {rahhohand). 

The Asvins are said to bo young, yuvilnd (vii. 67, 10), ancient, 
p'atnd (vi. 62, 5), beautiful, valgii (vi. 62, 5; vi. 63, 1), honey-hued, 
madhivarnCi (viii. 26, 6), lords of lustre, iMas pati (viii. 22, 14; 
X. 93, 6), bright, hhkrCt (vii. 68, 1), of a golden brillxiincy, hiranya- 
peiand (viii. 8, 2), agile, nritu (^^i. 63, 5), fleet as thought, mmiojwvasd 
(viii. 22, 16) swift as young falcons, iymmya chij javasd nuianena 
d yaohhatam (v. 78, 4), possessing many forms, purd, varjydftm Ahind 
dadhand (i. 117, 9), wearing lotus garlands, pushharafirajd (x. 184, 
2, and A.V. iii. 22, 4, S'atap. Br. iv. 1, 5, 16), strong, iakrd (x. 
24, 4), mighty, puruiakatamd (vi. 62, 5), tendble, rudrd (v. 75, 3; 
X. 93, 7), possessed of ■wondrous powers, mdyind or mdydvind (\u 63, 
5; X. 24, 4), and profound in wisdom, ymhhlrachefasd (viii. 8, 2). 
They rush onward excitedly, madachyuiCi^^^ (viii. 22, 16 ; viii. 35, 19), 
and traverse a golden, hiranyavartanly or terrible, rudravartaniy path 
(v. 75, 3; viii. 5, 11; viii. 8, 1; viii. 22, 1, 14; x. 39, 11)/^^ 

Tho oar, golden, or sunlike, in all its various parts and appur¬ 
tenances, ■wheels, fellies, axlo, pole, reins, etc., i. 180, 1 {hiranyaydh 
vdm pavayah)\ iv. 44, 4, 6 {^hiranyayena raihena)\ v. 77, 3 {hiranyatmn 
rathah)) viiii 5, 28, 29, 35 {ratham hiranyavandkii^ram hiranydbhUum 
Akind | d hi sthatho divxsprUam [ 29, hiranyayi vdm rabhir ishd akaho 
hiranyayah | ubhd chakra hiranyayd) ; viii. 8, 2 (rathena suryafmehd) ; 

viii, 22, 9, on which they ride, flying as on bird’s wings, i. 183, 1 
{ymopnijCdhah ^ukrito dnronam iridhdtund patatho vir na parnaUi)^ was 
formed by tho llibhus, x. 39, 12 (see above, p. 238), and is singular in 
its formation, being threc-whooled {trichahra)^ and triple in some 


169 Professor Rotli, renders this epithet by “moving in excitement,” etc., and 
Professor Mliiler, Trans, of R.V. i. p. 118, translates it, when applied to Iiidra, his 
horses, or the Asvins, by furiously or wildly moving about.” 

Two epithets very commonly applied to them are dmrd and mmtya. The 
former term is explained by Suynna to signify destroyers of enemies, or of diseases 
(note on i. 3, 3), or beautiful (on viii, 75, 1). Professor Roth, «?.?>., understands it to 
signify wonder-workers. The second word, ndsatyd, is regarded by Suynna, follow¬ 
ing one of tho etymologies given by Yaska (vi. 13), as epiivalent to satyd^ tnithful. 
If this is tbo sense, satyd itself might as well have been used. In the later literature 
Dasra and Nusatya wore regarded as the separate names of the two As vine. See 
Miiller'd Lectures, 2iid series, p. 4D1. 
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otlier parts of its conBtruction, its fellies, supports, etc, {trivrit ( irivan- 
dhim I irayah parayah (trayah skamhhdsah slcahhitdmhk (Irabhe)^^'^^ i. 34, 
2, 9; I 47, 2 ; i. 118, 1,2; i. 157, 3; vii. 71. 4; viii. 74, 8 ; X.41, 1. 

This car moves lightlj-' [raghxwaritani)^ viii. 9, 8, and is swifter than 
thought {imnmo javiydn rathah)^ i. 117, 2; i. 118, 1; v. 77, 3 ; vi. 63, 
7; X. 39, 12, or than the twinkling of an eyo (nmtshaS chij javiyasd 
rathena)y viii. 62, 2. It is decked with a thousand ornaments and banners 
{8a/iasya-/cetx4, sahmra-nirwj), i. 119, 1; viii. 8, 11, 14, and has golden 
reins, viii. 22, 5. It is sometimes said to bo drawn by a single ass, as tho 
word rdmhha is, in one place at least, i. 34, 9, expressly explained 
by the comm^iriidXox (jihasthdmyasya gardal)hasija)y^^^ i. 34, 9 ; i. 116, 2 ; 
viii. 74, 7; but more frequently by birds, or birddike, fleet-winged, 
golden-winged, falcon-like, swan-like horses, i. 46, 3 {yad vOm ralho 
mhhish patat); i. 117, 2 {rathah avaSvah) ; i. 118, 4 {d vdm iymdao 
ahind valiantu rathe yuUdao dUvah patangdh) ; i. 180, 1 {sayamdsah 
ast'dh) ; i, 181, 2 (d ifhri aivdaah suchayah .... vaha?itu); iv. 45, 4 
{hamHlso ye vdm madhumanto asrtdho h%ranyaparndli)\ v. 74, 9; v. 75, 
5 {vihhik Chyavdnam Asvind ni ydthah); vi. 63, 6, 7 {a vdm vayah 


Tho word vayidhura is variously explained by Saynna as n’fdabaudha/tadhdra- 
bhTdam (on i. 34, 9), umatanatarupa-handhaua^kaahtham (on i. 47, 2), venhihitam 
Mrathf h i^thd 7 iam (on i. 118, 1), adrathydiraya^stfuin/iiti (on i. 157, 3), sdrathy^ 
adhiahihdna-athdmm (on vii. 71, 4), and trivandhura as tnphalaknsanyhit^itetM (on 
viii. 71, 8). The epithet would tlius mean either (1) having three perpendicular 
pieces of wood, or (2) having a triple standing place or seat for tho charioteer. In 
i. 34, 2, the chariot is said to have three props fixed in it to lay hold of {trayah 
skamhhdsah akabhildsah drabh/), which the commentator says were meant to secure 
the rider against tho fear of fall'ng when tho chariot was moving rapidly. This ex¬ 
planation would coincide with one of the senses assigned to vandhura. In i. 181, 3, 
their oi.ariot is called sripra^vandhurah, which, according to the commentator, is = 
vtaOrn t-purobhdgahf “ having a w'ido fore-part.” 

See the legend in the Aitareya Ilrahmana, p. 270-273 of Dr. Ilaug’s trans- 
laHon. It is there related, iv, 7-9, that at the marriage of Soma and SOryii, the 
gods ran a race to detenuino to which of them the iisvinas'astra should belong. Tho 
Arfvins gained it. though some other deities gained a share. Agni ran the race in a 
car, drawn by mules Aynir djim ndhdtxU), Ushas in one drawn by 

ruddy hulls {^gobhir arunair Vahdh djim adhavat)^ Indra In one drawn by horses 
^('4imrafkena Indrah djim adhdvat)^ while tho As'vins carried off the prize in a car 
drawn by asses {gardabha-rathma Aavind udajayaidm). Compare K.V. i. 116, 2, 
where the a.s8 is said to have won. 

Prof. Renfcy in a note on i. 116, 2, while agreeing in this sens^, refers also to 
iii, 63, 5, w’hcre as well as in viii. 74, 3, Sayana explains the 'word as moaning a 
neighing or snorting horse. 
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ahdso rakish(hah ahhi frayo yidsatyd valiantu) ., vii. G9, viii. 6, 7, 
22, S3, 35 (txiyam iymehhir ainhhih | ydtam ah^ehkir Akind | yad 
vdm ratho vihhuh patdt | d iha vdm prmhitapsavo myo vahantu parnk 
nah I dravatpanihhir ahaih) j x. 143, 5. They carry a honied whip 
{kasd madhimati\ i. 122, 3; i. 157, 4,^^‘ and their car traverses the 
regions {pra vdih ratho manojavdh iyartti tiro rajdmsi)^ vii. 68, 3. 

The Alvins are funoifully represented in i. 34, 1 fP. as doing, or as 
being requested to do, a variety of acta thrice over, viz. to move thrice 
by night and thrice by day, (verso 2) to bestow nourishment thrice at 
even and at dawn, (verse 3) to bestow wealth thrico, (verse 5) to aid 
the devotions of the worshippers thrice, (ibid.) to bestow celestial 
medicaments thrice, and earthly thrice (verse 6), etc. 

They are elsewhere (ii. 39, 1 ff.) compared to different twin objects; 
to two vultures on a tree, to two priests refuting hymns (verse 1), to 
two goats, to two beautiful women (ynene iva tanvd Sumbhamdne), to 
husband and wife (verse 2), to two ducks, chakravCika (verse 3), 
to two ships which transport men, to two protecting dogs (verse 4), 
to two eyes, two hands, two feet (verse 5), to two sweetly-speaking 
lips, two breasts yielding nourishment, two nostrils, two ears (verse 6), 
to two swans, two falcons, two deer, two buffaloes, two wings of one 
bird {sdkamynja kahuiasyeva pakshd)^ etc., etc., v, 78, 1-3; viii. 35, 
7-9 ; X. 106, 2 ff. 

They are the guardians of the slow' and the hindmost, and of the 
fomalo who is growing old unmarried ; they are physicians®’® and rostoro 
the blind, the lame, the emaciated, and the sick, to sight, power of 
locomotion, health, and strength, i. 34, 6; i, 116, 16; i. 157, 6; viii. 
9, 6, 15; viii. 18, 8; viii. *22, 10; viii. 76, 1 ; x 39, 3, 5 (amdjuraS 
chid hhavatho yuvam hhago andsoS chid avitdrd apama^ya chit | andhasya 
chit ndsatyd krihsya chid yuvam id dkur Ihiahajd rutaaya chit) ; 
X. 40, 8. See also A.V. vii. 53, 1, where it is said that the Asvins 
are the phyvsicimis of the gods, and warded off death from the wor- 

See below the section on the “ progress of the Vedic religion, etc,*’ Indra has 
a golden whip, viii. 33, 11. 

lu Taitt. Cr. iii. 1, ‘i, 11, the Asvins are called the physicians of the gods, the 
bearers of oblations, the messengers of the universe, the guardians of immortality 
{yau devenam bhishajau kavmi'iihau visva»ya dutav amj'ila^a ^opau ); and iu that 
and the preceding ptuagraph (10) they arc connected with theh own asterism (nai- 
ithaira)y the As'vuyuj- 
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8hip])er {pratyauhatdm ahind mrityum asrmd devdndm Ague Ihuhajd 
iiOcMbhih), 

They place the productive germ in all creatnreff, and generate fire, 
water and trees, i. 157, 5 {yuvam ha garhhafii jagatuhu dhattko yuvam 
viivenhv hhuvaneshu ant ah ( yuvam Aynim chc^ vrishandv apaS cha vanas^ 
jpatin asvmdv mrayethdm). They are connected with marriagG, pro¬ 
creation, and love, x. 184, 2 (« A.V. v. 26, 3: garhhaHi te ahtnau 
devdv a dJmttam piukka^rasrajd) ; x. 85, 26 {ahina tvd pravahatdm 
rathma | grihdn gachhi grihapatni yathd ^sah); A.V. ii. 80, 2 {safh 
chen nayCitho asvind hdmind sam cha vakshathah | When, ye, A^ins, 
bring together two lovers,’^ etc,); vi. 102, 1; xiv. 1, 36 f. ; xiv. 2, 6. 
See Weberns Indische Studien v. 218, 227, 234. 


(2) Legends regarding various persons delivered or favoured hy the 

Ahins, 

The following are a few of the modes in which tho divine power of 
the Aivins is declared in different hymns to have been manifested for 
the deliverance of their votaries. 

When the sage Chyavana had grown old, and had been forsaken, 
they divested liinai of his decrepit body, prolonged his life, and restored 
him to youth, making him acceptable to his wife, and the husband of 
maidens, i. 116, li) (jtijurusho ndsatya uta vavrim prdinunchaiam drCipim 
iva Chyavdndt | prdtiratam jahitasyayur dasra ad it patim akrinutam 
kanindm) ; i. 117, 13 {yuvam Chyavanam A&vina jaranfam punar yuvd- 
nam chakrathuh hchlbhih); i. 118, 6; v. 74, 5 {pra Chyavanuj juju- 
rusho vavrim atkaih na munchathah | ymd yadi kriihah punar d kdmam 
rinve vadhiah); vii. 68, 6; vii. 71, 5 ; x. 39, 4. 

This legend is related at length in the Bktapatha Brahmana in a 
passage which will be cited further on. 

In the same way they renewed the youth of Kali after he had 
grown old, x. 39, 8 {yuvam vipraaya jarandm upeyushah punah Kahr 
akrinutam yuvad vayafi)\ compare i. 112, 16, where they are said to 
have befriended him after he had married a wife {Kalim ydbhir vitta- 
jdnim duvasyathah). 


The family of the Kalis is mentioned, viii. 66, 16. 
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They brought on a car to the youthful Yimada''”'^ a bride named 
Kamadyu, who soems to have been the beautiful wufe of rururaitra, i. 
112, 19 {yahhih patnir Vimaddya nyuhathuh | hero wives are men- 
tioncd in the plural); i. 116, I [yd o/rlhagoya Vimaddya jCiyam mid- 
juvd nyuhatuh); x. 65, 12 [Kamadyxmm Vimaddya cJmthuh); i. 117, 
20 (^yuvaiit ^achllhir Vimaddya jay dm ni uhathih Pv/rumUrasya yosMm) ; 
X. 39, 7 {yuvarh rathem Vimaddya kxindhyuvmi ni dhathuh Pnru- 
mitrasa yoahandin). Say ana, on i. 117, 20, makes 
by which ho appears to intend the daughter of Pururaitra, who he 
says was a king. Put yo^lid seems more frequently to denote a wife. 

They restored Yishnilpu, like a lost animal, to the sight of Yi.svaka, 
sou of Krishna, their worshipper, who, according to tho commentator, 
was his father, i. 116, 23 {avasyate stuvate krhhniyuya rij-^yaU nusatya 
kaohlhhih | jpaiuHh na nashtam iva darkanaya ViahnapvaM dadathar 
VUvaJedya)] i. 117, 7; x. 65, 12. 

The names both of Vis^vaka and Yishnapu occur in R.Y. viii. 75, 
1--3, a hymn addressed to the Alvins; and the commentator (as one 
explanation of tho passage) connects the reference there made to the 
former with the legend before us (on which, however, tho hymn itself 
throw^B no light). 

Another act recorded of the Alvins is their intervention in favour of 
Bhujyu, the son of Tugra, which is obscurely described in tho follow¬ 
ing verses in li.Y. i. 116, 3 ff. {Tngro ha Bhnjynm Akvind udameghe 
rayim na hakchit mamrivdn avnhdh | tarn uhathur nmilkir dtmanmtihhir 
antarikshaprudhhir apodaMbhih \ 4. Turah hhapas trir ahd ativra- 
jadhhir nasatyd Bhujyum dhathuh patangaih | samudrasya dhanvann 
drdKaffya part) trihhih vathaih katapadhhih shaiykvath j 5. Andrambhan^ 
tad avirayetkum andsihdne agrahhane samudre | yad akvind uhutknr 
Bhujyum adam katdritrdm ndvam dtasthivdihsam | ‘‘ Tugra abandoned 
Ehujyu in the water-cloud, as any dead man leaves his property. Ye, 
Asvius, bore him in animated water-tight ships, which traversed the 
air. 4. Three nights and three days did ye convey him in three flying 
cars, with a hundred feet and six horses, which crossed over to tho dry 
land beyond the liquid ocean. 5. Ye put forth your vigour in tho 
ocean, which offers no stay, or standing-place, or support, when ye 

817 A rishi of this name is mentioned, R.V. viii. 9, 15; x. 20, 10 ; x. 23, 7 ] and a 
ftimily uf Yimadas in x. 23, 6. 
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bore Bliiijyu to his homo, standing on. a ship propelled by a hundred 
oars.^' R.V. i. 117, 14 f. (yuvam Bhujyim arna.w nih mmudrd.d vihhir 
uhatkur rijrehkir ahaih | 15. Ajohavid asvtna Tatigryo vdm prolhah 
mmudrarn avyathir jaganmn | ninh tarn dhathuh myujil rathem manoja- 
vmd vruh{ind smsii j Y'e conveyed Bhujyu out of the liquid ocean 
with your headlong flying horsea. 15. The son of Tugva invoked you, 
Asvinti. Borne forward, ho moved without distress over the sea. Ye 
brought him out with your well-yoked chariot swift as thought.’^ 
Again in i. 182, 5 11’. it is said : yuvam etam chakrathuh sindkmhn 
pla'Him tUmanvantam pahhimm Taugrydyakam | 6, Avaviddkajh Taug- 
ryam apm antar andramhham taman praviddham | chatmro ndvojafha- 
lafiya jnshfdh ud aSvibhgdm uhitdh pdrayanti | 7. Kah avid vriksho 
nUhihito viadhye arnaso yam 7'augryo nddkitak paryashvqjat | parnd 
uriga^ya pataror ivdrahhe ud aivind uhatliuh iromatdya karn [ “ Yo 
(Asvins) made this animated, winged, boat for tho son of Tugra among 
the waters .... 6. Four ships,eagerly desired, impelled by the 
Alvins, convey to the shore Tugra, who had been plunged in the 
waters, and sunk in bottomless darkness. 7. What was that log, 
placed in the midst of tho v-aves, which, in his straits, the son of 
Tugra embraced, as tho wings of a flying creature, for support ? In 
vii. 68, 7, Bhujyu is said to have been abandoned by his his malevo¬ 
lent companions in tho middle of the sea {uta tyain Bhujyum Ahind 
sakhdyo madhye jahur durevusah samudre), Tho story is also alluded to 
in i. 112, 6, 20; i. 118, 6 ; i. 119, 4; i. 158, 3; vi. 62, 6 ; vii. 69, 
7; viii. 5, 22; x. 39, 4; x. 40, 7 ; x. 65, 12; x. 143, 6. 

Again, when Vi^pala’s leg had been cut off in battle, like the wing 
of a bird, the Alvins are said to have given her an iron one instead, 
R.V. i. 112, 10; i. 116, 15 [charitram hi ver ivachhedi parnam djd 
Khih^ya paritakmydydm j sadyo janghdm dya^iim Vikpaldyai dhane kite 
mriave praty adhattam)\ i. 117, 11; i. 118, 8; x. 39, 8.”® 

They restored sight to Rijra^va, wdio had been made blind by his 
cniel father, for slaughtering one hundred and one sheep, and giving 
them to a she-wolf to eat, the she-wolf liaving supplicated the Alvins 
on behalf of her blind benefactor, i. 116, 16; i. 117, 17 f. {satam 
Ttieshun vrikye mamahanaih tamah pranltam aikena pitrd | d akshl 


The sense o^jathala is not clear. 

Compare the wovd viipalavasu in R.V, i. 182, 1, 
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fijrdive aivznciv adhattmJi jyotir andhdya chakrathur vichaknlie | 18. 
S'unam mdhaya hharam ahvayat sd vpkir asvind vrMtmd nayO ” iti | 
jdrah kamndh im chakBhaddnixh ^ijrdhah iaiam ehafii eha meahun). A 
person called llijrasva is mentioned with others in i. 100, 17, as 
praising Xudra. 

They restored Paravrij (or an outcast), who was blind and lamo, to 
sight and the power of wiilking, i. 112, 8 {ydhkih sachibhir vrkhand 
Fardvrijam pra andliam ^ronam chahhase etave hrithah), Paravrij is 
connected with Indra in ii. 13, 12, and ii. 15, 7. 

The rishi Kobha has been hidden by the Tualignant, bound, over- 
whelmod in the waters (a well, according to the cominentator,) for 
ten nights and nine days, and abandoned till he was nearly, if not 
entirely, dead. The Alvins drew him up as soma-juico is raised 
with a ladle, i. 112, 6 {ydbhih Rehham nivritam sitam adhhyah ud 
Vandanam mra/yaiam svar drUe)] i. 116, 24 {dah rdtrvr aUvmia nma 
dyun avanaddhadi hiathitatn apsu aniah ( viprntam Rehham udani pra- 
vrihtam un nmyathuh aomam iva armena | Compare i. 117, 12); i. 117, 
4 {akaih na pdlkam ASvind durevair riahtm nard vtiahanH Rehham apsu ] 
tarn Bam rinitho vipmtam danmhhth) ; i. 118, 6; i. 119, 6; x. 39, 9 
{ymmh ha Rehham vrishand yuhd hiiam ud airayatam mam'jrivumaam 
Ahind). 

Yandana also was delivered by them from some calamity, the nature 
of which docs not very clearly appear from most of the texts, and 
restored to the light of the sun, i. 112, 5 ; i. 116, 11; i. 117, 5; 
i. 118, 6. In X. 39, 8, they are said to have raised him out of a pit^®“ 
{ytivam Vandanam riSyadild ud upathuh). According to i. 119, 6, 7, 
however, he would appear to have been restored from decrepitude, as a 
chariot is repaired by an artizan {pra diry?iena Vandanaa tdri dyushd ( 
7. Yuvam Vandanam nirritaih jar any ay d ratham na daBrd karand samin- 
vathah). 

So, too, the Alvins bestowed wisdom on their worshipper Kakshivat, 
of the family of Pajra; and performed the notable miracle of causing 
a hundred jars of wine and honied liquor to flow forth from the hoof of 
their horse as from a sieve, i. 116, 7 ( Yuvayh nard atuvate Pajriydya 
kakshivate aradatam p't'randkim | kurotardt iapkad ahaaya vriahnah 

The word rUyada is explained by Messia Bbhtlingk and Roth, «.v., as a pit 
for snaring deer. 
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htam Icumhhdn asimhataih aurdJjdh); i. 117, G {tad vdffi nard 
Pajriyem kakshlvatCi ndaatyd parijman | &afhdd aivaaya vdjino jandya 
satam kumbhdn aamchatam 'm%dhiLndtn). 

WLori invoked by the popular aage Atri Saptavadhri, who, with his 
companions, had been plunged by the malice and arts of evil spirits 
into a gloomy and burning abyss,they speedily came to his assist¬ 
ance, mitigated the heat with cold, and supplied him with nutriment 
so that his situation became tolerable, if not agieeable, till they 
eventually extricated him from hie perilous position, i, 112, 7 j i. 116, 
8 {himmdgnim ghramnam avdrayeikdm pitumatim drjam aamai adattam | 
rihlse Ai/rim aSvind ^vanltam unninyathvh aarvaganam svasti) ; i, 117, 8 
{ruhim nardv amhasah panchajanyam rihUad atrim munchatho ganena | 
minantd dasyor aHvasya rndydh); i. 118, 7 ; i. 119, 6; v. 78, 4-6 
{Airir yad vdm avaroJiann j'ihiaam ajokavld nddhamdnei'a yoahd | 
^yemaya chij javaad nutanena dgachhatam (dvind ^aniamem); vii. 71, 
6; viii. 62, 3, 7-9; x. 39, 9 {yuvam ribiaam uta taptam Atraye oman- 
vantam ckakrathuh Saptavadhraye). In x. 80, 3, tbo deliverance of 
Atri is ascribed to Agni {Agnir Atrim ghof'tne urtiahyad antah). 

They listened to the invocation of the wise Yadhrimatl, and gave 
her a son called Hiranyaliasta, i. U6, 13; i. 117, 24 {ITiranyahas- 
tarn Amnd rardnd putrarli nard Vadhrimatyai adattam) ; vi. 62, 7; 
X. 39, 7. 

They gave a husband to Ghoshd when she was growing old in her 
father’s house, i. 117, 7 {Ohoshdyai chit pitriaJiade durone patim jury- 
antyai ahtndv adattam) ; x. 39, 3, 6; x. 40, 6 ; and, according to the 
commentator on i. 117, 7, cured her of the leprosy with which she had 
been afflicted. 

They caused the cow of S'ayn, which had left off bearing, to yield 
milk, i. 116, 22; i. 117, 20 {adhenum dasra ataryain viahahtdm apin- 
tatam say are Akmnd yam) ; i. 118, 8 ; i. 119, 6 ; x. 39, 13. 

They gave to Pedu a strong, swift, white horse, animated by Indra, 
and of incomparable Indra-like prowess, which overcame all his 
enemies, and conquered for him unbounded spoils, i. 116, 6 ; i. 117, 9 
{puru varpumsi Ahind dadhdnCl ni Pedave uhathur dkiim akvam | 
aakaaraadm vdjinam apratitam ahihanam kravaayam tarutram)\ i. 118, 


See Professor Roth’s explanation of the words fihlsa and gharma^ s.w., and 
his illustrations of Kirukta, vi, 36. 







OONjNECTION of the ASTINS WITH OTHER DEITIES. 


0 {ymaffi helau Fednve Indrajutam ahihanam ASvind ^dattam aM^afn) ; 
i. 119, 10 {Indram iva charslianuaham) \ vii. 71, 5; x. 89, 10. 

Finally, to say nothing of the succours!^ rendered to numerous other 
persoiiB (i. 112, 116, 117, 118, 119,) tho Ai^vins did not confine tJieir 
benevolence to human beings, but are also celebrated as having 
rescued from the jaws of a vrolf a quail by which they were invoked 
(i. 116, 14; i. 117, 16; i. 118, 8; x. 39, 13 {vrikasya oliid vdrtikdm 
antar (Uyad yuvarh hohibhir yrasitdvi ammchatam). 

The deliverances of liebha, Vandana, Paravnj, Bhujyu, Chyavano, 
and others are explained by Professor Benfey (following Hr. Kuhn and 
Professor Muller), in tho notes to his translations of the hymns in 
which they aro mentioned, as referring to certain physical phenomena 
with which the Asvins are supposed by these scholars to be connected. 
Bat this allegorical method of interpretation seems unlikely to bo 
correct, as it is difficult to suppose that the phenomena in question 
should have been alluded to under such a variety of names and circum¬ 
stances. It appears, therefore, to be more probable that tho rishis 
merely refer to certain legends which were popularly current of inter¬ 
ventions of the Alvins in behalf of tho persons whose names are men¬ 
tioned. The word Paravrij (in i. 112, 8), which is taken by the 
commentator for a proper name, and is explained by Professors 
Miiller and Benfey as tho returning, or the sotting, sun, is inter¬ 
preted by Professor Both in his Lexicon, as an outcast. 


(3) Connection of the Ahins with other deitm, 

Tu viii. 26, 8, the Alvins are invoked along with Indra {Indra- 
ndsatya)y with whom they are also connected in x, 78, 4, and on 
whose car they aro in one place said to ride, while at other times they 
accompany Yayu, or the Adityas, or the Bibhus, or participate in the 
strides of Yishnu, viii. 9, 12 i^yad Indrena saratham yOtho Akvind yad 
va Vayund bhavathah samokaeu | yad Adityebhir Kibhuhhir yad va 
Vislmor vikramaneshu tishthathahi). In i. 182, 2, they are said to 
possess strongly the qualities of Indra {Indratama) and of the Maruts 

I.ectures on Language, second scries, p. 512. 
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{MhruUamd). In x. 131, 4, 5, they are do??crihed as avssisting Indra 
in his contliot with the Asura ^Tamuchi (see above, p. 93 f., note), and 
as vigorous slayers of Yrittra, or of enemies, vfitrahantamd (viii. 8, 
22). They aro eagerly longed for (?) by the other gods w^hen they 
arrive, x. 24, 5 {vi^ve devah akripanta samlchyor nuhpatantyolj). 


(4) Belatiom of the Asvtns to their worshippers. 

The Ai^vins are worshipped with uplifted hands, vi. 63, 3 {uttdnn- 
haato yuvayur mvanda)^ and supplicated for a variety of blessings, for 
long life and deliverance from calamities, i. 157, 4 {prdyxis Ulriahtam 
nth rapdiim mrikahatam ); for offspring, wealth, victory, destruction of 
enemies, preservation of the worshippers themselves, of their houses 
and cattle, vii. 67, 6; viii. 8, 13, 15, 17 j viii. 9, 11, 13; viii. 26, 7; 
viii. 35, 10 ff. They are exhorted to overwhelm and destroy the 
niggard who offers no oblations, and to create light for the wise man 
who praises them, i. 182, 3 {him aira daard hrinuthah him dadtho jam 
yah kakhid ahavir mahiyate j ati kramiahtam juratam paner aamh jyoiir 
viprdya kpinutam vachasyave). 

No calamity or alarm from any quarter can touch the man whoso 
chariot they place in the van, x. 39, 11 t,a)7i rdjdtidv adite hutai- 
ckana na amJio ahioti duritam nakir hhayam | yam asvind auhavd rndra^ 
vartanl puroratham hrinuthah patnyd aaha). The rishi addresses them 
as a son his parents, vii. 07, 1 {adnur na %)itard vivakmi). In x. 39, 6, 
a female suppliant, who represents horseli as friendless and destitute, 
calls on them to treat her as parents do their children, and rescue her 
from her misfortunes (iyam vdm ahve srinutaih me Ahind puiruyeva 
pita/rd mdhyam hkshatam | andpir ajnCi aaajdtyd amatih pxird taayuh 
abhUaater ava apriiam). In another place, viii. 62, 11, they seem to 
be reproached with being as tardy as two old men tn respond to the 
summons of their worshipper {kirn idam vdm puranavaj jarator iva 
sasyate ] ‘‘Why is this praise addressed to you as if you were old men 
and worn out } ’^). In vii. 72, 2, the rishi represents himself as having 


^ Compai’e tho request preferred to Indra to bring forward the chariot of his 
worshipper from the rear to tho front (viii. 69, 4 f.). 
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hereditary claims on their eonaideration, and a common bond of union 
{yxivor hi nah sakhya pitryCini mmdm landkur uta tasya vittam). 

The At^vins aie described as being, like the other gods, fond of the 
soma-juice (iii. 58, 7, 9; iv. 45, 1, 3; viii. 8, 5; viii. 35, 7-9), and 
ai’e invited to drink it with TJahas and Surja, viii. 85, 1 if. 


(5) Zegmd of Chyavam and the Ak'inSf according to the S'atapatha 
Brdhmam and the MahdlhCirata, 

The following version of tho legend relating to the cure of Chya* 
vana by the As^vins (to which rillusion is mad© in the passage of the 
R.V, quoted above) is found in the Shtapatha Brahmana, iv. 1, 5, 1 ff.: 

1. Yatra vai Bhpgavo vd Angiraso vd svargaih lohmi mmdhiuvata tat 
Chyavam vd Bhdrgavah Chyavano vd Angiraeas tad evajirnili kriiydrupo 
jahe I 2. Swydto ha vai idam Mdnavo grdmena chachdra | sa tad eva 
praiiveso nivitih | taeya h/mdrdh Jcndantah imarii prnirh kritydru- 
pam anarthyam manyamdndh hshfair vipipishuh | 3. Sa ^'drydte- 
bhyai chtkrodha | tehkyo ^sanjndm chakdra pita eva putrena yicyudhe 
hhrdta Ihrdtrd | 4. S'arydto ha ihhdnchaJcre yat akaram taemad 

idarn dpadi iti j ea gopdlilmi cha avipalaM cha sanihvayitavai uvdcha ] 
5. iSa ha xwdoha ko oo adya iha hmchid adrakakld^^ iti | U ha uchuh 
pnrnehah eva ay am jlrnih kritydrupah Sets [ tam anarihyam many a- 
mdnCth kumdrdh loshtair vyapihhaxin** iti | sa viddnchakura ea va: 
Chyavanay^ iti | 6. Sarathayf, yuktvd Sukanydm S'drydtlm upddhdya 
prasiehyanda | sa djaguma yatra rishir dsa tat | 7. Sa ha uvdcha 
fishe nafuas te | yan na avediskam tena ahimsisham ] iyam Sukanyd | 
tayd te apahnuve | mnjdnltdm me grdmah iti | tasya ha tatah eva 
grdmah sanjajm | sa ha tatah eva Sarydto Mdnavah udyuyuje ^^na id 
aparam hinasdni iti | 8. Aivinau ha vai idam hhishajyantau clieratuh | 
tau Sukanydm upeyatuh ( tasydm mitkunam ishdte | tan na jajnau j 9. 
Tau ha ilchatuh *^Sukanye kam imam jlrnirti krityardpam xipaieshe j 
uvdm anuprehi^^ iti | sd ha uvdcha yasmai mam pita adad na tam 

Tho commentator explains this of a common ancestry by saying, in accordance 
Tvith later tradition, that Vivasvat and Varuna were both sons of Kasyapa and Aditi, 
and that Vivasvat was the father of the Alvins, while Varuna was father of Vas- 
ishtba, the rishi of the hymn, See the Ist volume of this work, pp, ,329 f., note 114. 
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Jlvantatri hasyami'^ Hi | iad ha ayhm xuhir ajajnau | 10. Saha wd,cha 
Suhanye Jciirt tvd etad avochatdm** Hi I tasmai etad mjdchachalcfihf^ | 9a 
ha vyCMyCitah uvdcha ^^yadi tvd etat ptma/r Iruvatah sd tmm hrutad 
^na vai sitsarvdv iva Btho na susamriddhav iva atha me paUm nindathah 
Hi I taa yadi Ud Inivatah ^hena dvam asarvau svah kena asam- 
riddhav' iti | 8tl tvam brntat *patim nu me punar ytivanafa kurutam 
atha vdm vakshydmi^ itV^ | idra punar ^ipeyaim tdm ha etad eva 
dchatuh I 11. umvha ^*m vai sasarvav iva aiho na susamriddhav 

iva atha me patiffi nindathah iti ! tau ha dchatuh kena dvam asarvau 
»vah kena asamriddhdv^^ iti \ sd ha uvdcha patm nu mo punar 
yuvdnaih kurutam atha vdiii vakshydmi^* iti j 12. Tau ha uchatur ^^etafk 
hradam ahhyavahara | sa yena vayasd Icamishyate tena udaishyaiP^ Hi j 
tarn hradam abhyavajahdra | sa yena vayasd chakame tena udeydya | 13. 
Tau ha dchatuh Sukanye kena dvam asarvau svah kena asamriddhdv 
Hi I tau ha rishir eva pratyuviicha Jcurukshetre ami devah yajnam 
tanvate 1 te vurh yajndd aniaryanti | tena asarvau siJias tena asam- 
rUldhao^^ Hi | tau ha tatah eva Aivinau preyatuh | tav ajagmuiur 
devcin yajnam tanvdndn state hakishpavamdne | 14. Tau ha uchatur 
*^upa nau hvayadhvam” Hi | te ha devah ilchnr na vdm upahva- 

yishydmahe ( hahu manushyeshu samsriaJdam achdrxshtam hhiahajycmtdv^* 
Hi I 15. Tau ha uchatur visirahnd vai yajnena yajadhve ” lii | katham 
vislrahnd^^ iti | *^upa nau hvayadhvarn atha vo vakshydva/H* it% | 
^^tathd^^ iti I td updhvayanta tdhhydm eiam dhinahi graham agrihnams 
tdv adhvaryu yajnasya abhavatdm \ tdv etad yajnaaya Urah pratya- 
dhattdm I 

^‘When the Bhrigus or the Angirases had reached the heavenly 
world, Chyavana of the race of Bhrigu, or Chyavana of the race of 
Angiras, having magically afisumcd a shrivelled form, was abandoned. 
S'aryata, the descendant of Mann, wandered over this [world] with his 
tribe. He settled down in the neighbourhood [of Chyavana]. H is youths, 
while playing, fancied this shrivelled magical body to he worthless, 
and pounded it with clods. Chyavana was incensed at the sons of 
S'aryata. He created discord among them, so that father fought with 
son, and brother with brother. S'aryata bethought him, ‘ what have I 
done, in consequence of which this calamity has befallen us?^ He 
ordered the cowhCids and shepherds to be called, and said, ‘ Which of 
you has seen anything here to-day ?' They replied, * This shrivelled 
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magical body which lioa there is a man. Fancying it was something 
worthless, the youths pounded it with clods.’ S'aiyata knew then that 
it was Chyavaua. Ho yoked his chariot, and taking his daughter 
Sukanya, drove off, and ariived at the place where the rishi was. He 
said, ^Beverence to thee, rishi; I injured thee because I did not know. 
This is Sukanya, with her I appease thee. Let ray tribe be reconciled.’ 
His tribe was in consequence reconciled; and S'arydta of the race of Manu 
deparh'jd thence ‘4est,” said he, might do him some other injury,” 
Now the Aivins used to wander over this world, performing cures. They 
approached Sukanya, and wished to seduce her; hut she would not 
consent. They said to her, * Sukanya, what shrivelled magical body 
is this by which thou liest? follow us.’ She replied, ‘I will not 
abandon, while ho lives, the man to whom my father gave me.’ Tho 
rishi became aware of this. He said, ‘Sukanya, what was this that 
they said to thee?’ She told it to him. When informed, he said, 
‘ If they address thee thus again, say to them, ‘ To arc neither com¬ 
plete nor perfect, and yet ye speak contemptuously of my husband ! ’ 
and If tliey ask, ‘In what respect are wo incomplete and imperfect? ’ 
then reply, ‘Make my husband young again, and I will tell you.’ 
Accordingly they came again to her, and said tho same thing. She 
answered, '‘Ye ore neither complete nor perfect, and yet yo talk 
con temp'^uously of ray husband ! ’ They enquired, ‘ In what respect 
aro we incomplete and imperfect?’ She rejoined, ‘Make my husband 
young again, and I will tell you.’ They replied, * Take him to this 
pond, and he shall come forth with any age which he shall desire.’ 
She took him to the pond, and he came forth with the ago that ho 
desired. The Alvins then asked, ' Sukanya, in what respect are we 
incomplete and imperfect ? ’ To this the rishi replied, ‘ The other gods 
celebrate a sacrifice in Kurukshotra, and exclude you two from it. 
That is the respect in which yo are incomplete and imperfect,’ The 
Alvins then departed and came to tho gods who were celebrating a 
sacrifice, when the Dahishpavamana text had been recited. They 
said, ‘Invito ns to join you.’ Tho gods replied, ‘ We will not invite 
you, for ye ha^^e wandered about very familiarly among men,”® per- 

Seo Ilaug’s Ait. Br. ii. p. 120, note 13. 

In the Mfthubharata, S'untip. v. 7589 f. it is Siiid that the Aavins ore the 
S'udras of the gods, the Angirascs being the Brahmans, the Adityas the Kshatrij as, 
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forming cures.* The Alvins rejoined, Yo worship with a headless 
sacrifice.* They asked, * How [do wo worship] with a headless 
[sacrifice] ? * The Alvins answered, ‘ Invite us to join you, and wo 
will toll you.* TJie gods consented, and invited them. They received 
this Alvina draught [graha) for the A.4vin8, who became the two adh* 
varyu priests of the sacrifices, and restored the head of the sacri¬ 
fice.** As regards the cutting off of the head of the sacnfico see the 
passages quoted in the 4th volume of this work, pp. 109 ff. 

The TaittirTya Snnhita vi. 4, 9, 1, gives the following brief notice 
of the story of the Alvins replacing the head of the sacrifice, with an 
addition not found in the Sktap, Br.: 

Yajnasya Hro *chhidyata | te devdh ahimlv ahruvan hhuhxjau vai 
sthahi I idaih tjajnaftya Urah ggraiidhatiam'^ iti | tav abrxdiim varam 
vrindmhm grahah eva ndv atrCipi grihyatdm ** Hi | tdhhydm etam 
dk>im7n agrihnan | tato vat iau yajnasya iirah praiyadliatidm | yaddivino 
grxhyate yajnasya nuhkfityai iau devah ahmvann “ apufau vai imau 
mamcshyacharau hhishujuv ** iti \ tasmad hrdhmannia bheshajam na kdr~‘ 
yam ( aphto hj esho Waedhyo yo hhMah | iau hakishpavamanma pava- 
yitvd tahhydm eiam dhinam agrihian \ 

** The head of the sacrifice was cut off. Tire gods said to the 
A4vins, ‘ You are physicians ; replace this head of the sacrifice.* The 
A4vins replied, ‘Let us ask a favour : allow a libation for us also to be 
recoi'-^ed in this ceremony.* They, in consequence, received for them 
tliis Aivina oblation, when they replaced the head of the sacrifice. 
When this Asvina libation had been received for the sake of rectifying 
the sacrifice, the gods said of the A4vins, ‘ These two are unclean, 
going among men as they do, as physicians.* Hence, no Brahman 
must act as a physician, since a person so acting is unclean and unfit to 
sacrifice. They piurified the Alvins by the Bahishpavaniana; and then 
received for them the Asvina libation.’* . Compare the Ait. Br. i. 18, 
pp. 41 ff. of Professor Haug’s translation. 

A story, varying in some particulars, is narrated in the Mahabhfirata, 

and the Maruts the Vaisyas. With the objection made against the Aavins of too 
great familiarity with inortiils, compare the iiumcrotis instances of help rendered to 
their worshippers, which have been quoted above from the K.V., and which may have 
given rise to this idea. 

Compare S. P. Br. viii. 2, 1,3. 
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Vanapam, 10,316 The original text is too lengthy to be cited, but I 
shall give its substance. We are there told that the body of Chyavaua, 
'when performing austerity in a certain place, became encrusted with 
an ant-hill; that king S'aryati came then to the spot with his 4000 
wives and his single daughter Hiikanya; that the rishi, seeing her, 
boceimo enamoured of her and endeavoured to gain her afibetions, but 
without eliciting from her any reply. Seeing, however, the sage's 
eyes gloaming out from the ant-hill, and not knowing what they were, 
the princess pierced them with a sharp instrument, whereupon CUiya- 
vana became incensed, and afflicted the king’s army with a stoppage of 
urine and of the other necessary function. When the king found out 
the cause of the infliction, and supplicated the rishi for its removal, 
the latter insisted on receiving the king’s daughter to wife, as the sole 
condition of liis forgiveness. Sukanya accordingly lived with the rishi 
as his spouse. One day, however, she was seen by the Asviris, who 
endeavoured, but without effect, to persuade her to desert her decrepit 
husband, and choose one of them in his place. They then told her 
they were the physicians of the gods, and would restore her husband 
to youth and beauty, when she could make her choice between him 
and one of them. Ohynvana and his wife consented to this proposal; 
and, at the suggestion of the Alvins, ho entered with them into a 
neighbouring pond, when the three came forth of like celestial beauty, 
and each asked her to be his bride. She, however, recognized and 
chose her own husband. Chyavaua, in gratitude for his restoration to 
youth, then offered to compel Indra to admit the Asvins to a partici¬ 
pation in the iSoma ceremonial, and fulfilled his proixdse in the course 
of a sacrifice which he performed for king Shryati. On that occasion 
Indra objected to such an honour being extended to the A.4vins, on the 
gi’ound that they wandered about among men as physicians, changing 
their forms at will; but Chyavaua refused to listen to the objection, 
and carried out his intention, staying the arm of Indra when he was 
about to launcli a thunderbolt, and creating a terrific demon, who wtis 
on the point of devouring the king of the gods, and was only pre¬ 
vented by the timely submission of the latter. 


36^ See the similar account of Chyavana’a power in the passage from the Auususana 
pan a quoted in the 1st vol. of this work, second edition, p. 470 f. 
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(6) Remarlcs on the Ahins hy Professor OohUtUcker, 

I have been favoured by Professor Goldstucker with the following 
note on the Asvins : — 

The myth of tho Alvins is, in my opinion, one of that class of 
myths in which two distinct elements, the cosmical and the human or 
historical, have gradually become blended into one. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to separate these two elements in order to arrive at an 
understanding of tho myth. The historical or human element in it, I 
believe, is represented by those legends which refer to the wonderful 
cures effected by the Asians, and to their performances of a kindred 
sort ; the cosmical element is that relating to their luminous nature. 
The link which connects both seems to be the mysteriousneaa of the 
nature and effects of the phenomena of light, and of tho healing art at 
u remote antiquity. That there might have been some horsemen or 
warriors of great renown who inspired their contemporaries with awe 
by their wonderful deeds, and more eepeciaily by their medical skill, 
appears to have been also tho opinion of some old commentators men¬ 
tioned by Yaska, for some ‘‘legendary writers,’^ he says, took them for 
‘‘two kings, performers of holy acts;’^ and this view seems likewise 
borne out by the legend in which it is narrated that the gods refused 
the Asvins admittance to a sacrilico on the ground that they had been 
on too familiar terms with men. It would appear then that these 
A.4vins; like the Bibhus, were originally renowned mortals, who, in the 
course of time, were translated into the companionship of the gods; 
and it may be a matter of importance to investigate whether, besides 
this a priori view, there are further grounds of a linguistic or gram¬ 
matical character for assuming that tho hymns containing the legends 
rcilating to these human Alvins are posterior or other wise to those 
descriptive of the cosmical god? of the same name. 

The luminous character of the latter can scarcely be matter of doubt, 
for the view of some commentators—recorded by Yaska,—according to 
W’hich they were identified with “heaven and earth,appears not to 
be countenanced by any of the passages known to us. Their very 
name, it would seem, settles this point, since aha^ the horse. Literally, 
“ the pervader,’^ is always the symbol of the luminous deities, espe¬ 
cially of the sun. The difficulty, however, is to determine thoir position 
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amongst these deities and to harmonize with it the other myths con¬ 
nected with them. I may here, however, first observe that, though 
Yuska records opinions which idontily the Alvina with “day and 
night/’ and “sun and moon,’' the passage relied upon by Professor 
Both to prove that Yaska himself identified them with Indra and 
Aditya (the sun), does not boar out any such conclusion. Por the 
passage in question, as T understand it, means; “their tiino is after 
the (latter) half of the night when tho (space’s) becoming light is 
resisted (by darkness); for the middlemost A4via (between darkness 
and light) shares in darkness, whilst (the other), 'wlio is of a solar 
nature (nditya), shares in light.” There is this venso relating to them: 
“ In nights,” etc. Nor does Durga, tho commentator on Yaska, 
attribute to the latter the view which Professor Both ascribes to him. 
His w^ordsS, as I interpret them, are ; “ * their time is after the (latter) 
half of the night when the (space’s) becoming light is resisted,’ 
(means) When, after the (latter) half of the night, darkness intersected 
by light makes an eifort against light, that is the time of the Aj^vius. 
.... Then the nature of the middlemost (between them) is a share in 
that darknesss which penetrates into light; and tho solar one (aditya) 
assumes that nature W’hich is a share in tho light penetrating into 
darknesss. These two are the midiitlemost and the uppermost: this is 
the teacher’s {i.e. Yuska’s) own opinion, for, in order to substantiate 
it, he gives as an instance the verse * Vasdlkhu sma^ etc. 


383 Nir. xii. 1, tayoh kalah urdhvam ardharatrat pra/casJdhdviWjamvMiaynlt/iam 
miu (the last word is omitted in Purga MS. I. 0. L., No. 200) tamobhago hi madh- 
yamo jyotirbhaga adiUjah ; tuynr eshd hhamti Vasatishu sma^ etc. 

390 PuTga 1.0. L., No. 206: Tayoh kdln urdhvam ardharTitmt praka^rbhavasyanu 
vish^auibham | jyotuha vyatibhidyamanam urdhvaui ardhardtrat ‘fhm yada jyotir 
anu viyhfabhwti so ’svimh kdlah | [tatah prabkriti samlhiMotrom ptirodayad 
ah'inam, udite MMrydn/] | taU'a yat tamo \nivish^am (the MS. of Profcaaor Muller, 
liCct. 2iid series, p. 490, reads ^nupravishiam) jyotishi tadbhdgo madhyamasya 
rTtpam (the MS. of Prof. M. ibid.: tadhhngo mifdhyamah | tan madhyamasya 
rupam) : yaj jyotia tamusy anitvishiam (tho same, ibid. amt;r:rnrish(am) iadbhdgam 
tadrupam hdityah | tdv otaii madhyamottamdv iti svamatam dchdryasya | yatah 
samarihamyodaharati tayor eshd bhavaii Vnsdtisha mieti. ProfoRSor Both, in his 
illustrations of Niruktu, xii. 1, very correctly observes that the verse quoted hy 
Yiiska {vdsatishu smay etc.) does not bear out the view that the Alvins are Indra and 
Aditya; but the proper infcreuce to he drawn from this circumstance would seem to 
be» not that Yuska quoted u verse irrelevant to his view, but that Professor Both 
attributed to him a view which ho had not entertained, and that it may be preferable 
to render Aditya, as proposed above, “the eolar (A3'viii)/’or the As'viu of a solar nature. 
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To judge, therefore, from these words, it is the opinion of Yaska 
that the Asvina represent the transition from darkness to light, when 
the intermingling of both prodjices that inseparable duality expressed 
by the twin nature of these deities. And this interpretation, I hold, 
is the best that can be given of the character of the cosmioal A svins. 
It agrees with the epithets by which they are invoked, and with the 
relationship in which they ju'o placed. They are young, yet also 
ancient, beautiful, bright, swift, etc j and their negative character— 
the result of the alliance of light with darkness—is, I believe, ex¬ 
pressed by dasra^ the destroyer, and also by the two negatives in the 
compound namUja {na + a-mt\jd)^ though their positive character is 
again redeemed by the ellipsis of enemies, or diseases,^’ to dema, and 
by the sense of nasatyetj not un-tnie, i.e, truthful. They are the 
parents of Pushan, the sun \ for they precede the riso of the sun ; 
they are the sons of the sky, and again the sons of Vivas vat and 
Saranyii. Vivasvat, I believe, here implies the firmament ‘‘expand¬ 
ing’^ to the sight through the approaching light; and though Savanyu 
is to Professor Muller one of the deities which are forced by him to 
support his dawii-tlieory, it seems to me tliat the etymology of the 
word, and the character of the myths relating to it, rather point to 
the moving air, or the dark and cool air, heated, and therefore set in 
motion, by the approach of the rising sun. The Asvins are also the 
hTisbunds or the friends of Surya, whom I take for the representative 
of the weakest manifestation of the sun ; and 1 believe that Sayaaa is 
right when, by the sister of the Aivins, he nnj.erstands ITshas, the 
dawn. The mysterious phenomenon of the intermingling ot darkness 
—^which is no longer comi^leto night—and of light—which is not yet 
dawn—seems to agree with all these conceptions, and with the further 
details of a cosmical nature, which are so fully given in the preceding 
paper. 
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SECTION XVL 

SOMA. 

Reference has heoTi already made to tlio important share which the 
exhilarating juice of the soma-plant assumes in bracing Indra for his 
conflict with the hostile powers in the atmosphere, and to the eagerness 
of all the gods to partake in this beverage. 

Soma is the god who represents and animates this juice, an intoxi¬ 
cating draught which plays a conspicuous part in the sacriflees of the 
Vedic ege. Jle is, or rather was in former times, the Indian Dionysus or 
Bacchus. Kot only arc the whole of the hymns in the ninth book of the 
Rig-veda, one hundred and fourteen in number, besides a few in other 
places, dedicated to his honour, but constant references to the juice of the 
soma occur in a large proportion of the other hymns. It is clear there¬ 
fore, as remarked by Professor Whitney (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, iii* 299), that his wovsliip must at one time have attained a 
remarkable popularity. This circumstance is thus explained by tlio 
writer to whom I have referred: The simple-minded Arian people, 
whose whole religion Avas a worship of the Avonderful poAvers and phe¬ 
nomena of nature, had no soonor perceived that this liquid had power 
to elevate the spirits, and produce a temporary frenzy, under the in¬ 
fluence of which the individual Avas prompted to, and capable of, deeds 
beyond bis natuiul powers, than they found in it something divino: 
it was to their apprehension a god, endoAving those into whom it 
entered with godlike powers; the plant which aftbrded it became to 
them the king of plants; the process of preparing it was a holy sacri¬ 
fice ; the instruments used therefor were sacred. The high antiquity 
of this cultiis is attested by the references to it found occurring in the 
Persian Avesta;^®^ it seems, howoA'er, to have received a new impulse 
on Indian territory.'' 

See Dr. Windisehmann’s Essay on the Soma-worship of the Arians, or the 
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SOMA, 





(1) Quotation from Eur ipides relating to the GreeJc god jyionyms. 

As illustrating tho sentiments which gave rise to the adoration of 
Bionysus, the Grecian Soma, I shall introduce here some verses from 
the Bacchae of Euripides, 272 ff., .in which the philosophical poet puts 
into the mouth of tho prophet Teiresias a vindication of tho worship 
of the new god, against tho ridicule vhich had been thrown upon 
him by Penthous, together with a statemexit of the reasons which 
justified his deification, and a rationalistic explanation of a current 
myth regarding him : 

05tos- S’ b b ytof tv rru biay€?i^s 

oi)K hv bvvaifxy]v ft,^yiOos ^^fiirtTv tiaros 
itaO* 'EWdb* ^rrrai * 8<5o yh,py & vidvia^ 

rh trpMT* iv bvOpdJTronrif ATj/ut'fjrrjp Ofh) 
r?} 5* itTritf ' bvofxa S’ bwbrepov ^o<5a« tcdXtt • 
dijrij pi\v iv ^rjpoicriv iterpe^et fSporobs • 
b S* ?i\0ev iirl rl^VTha^ov, 6 ydvosy 

B^rpvoi vyphy 'irwfx* fhpt KeiarivdyKaro 
Ov^jrotSf % trabtL rovs raXaindpovs ^porohs 
\virtjSy brav irXrjffOuffiv &jHTr^\ov 
ihrvov T6, XijOriV rwv naO' ^/xipav KaKvVy 
dld(iif(TiVf ovd’ ^(TT* dWo <pdp/ua/cov ’/rbvcjv', 
ovTos Oeotcri friTcVSerai yfyb>s, 

&<Tr<£ bid rovTOV rdydO* ivOpdfirovi 
Kal Karay€\as viVy us ivcplfd<f>r) Aihi 
P-VPV' 5(Sa|ct> b>s kuXCjs rbSe 
iir^l viv ^pitatT irophs KcpavvUn/ 

ZeSy, ils b^'OKvpiTw $p^(pos dv'fjyayiy yfhvy 

"^Hpa viv ^06 A’ iK^aXiiv air' ovpavovy 
Z€i>y S’ dvreixi]X^vi](TQ.r\ ola Bh, Oebs, 

/le'pos ri rov x^^^* tyKVK\ovfJi€vov 
alO^pos id'f\K€ rbv8' ^jurjpov indiBohs 
Al6vu(tov *'Hpas VfiKf'cov • XP^^V 
Bporol Tpa<{>i]vai (paa-iv iv p-rip^ Aiiv, 
ovopa. pira(Tri)aavriSy tri Oehs 
TroS* ufx‘i]p<v(f^y rrvvd^vrts Xoyov. 
fxdvris S’ 6 datpicvv 8Sf • rb ydp ^akx^vo’iyuv 
/cal rh paviuSis piavriK^v iroXX^u ^X^i‘ 
brav yap b 0€hs fix tS croop* i'\&p iro\bs, 

Alyetv TO p4Wov robs pi^p.i)v6ras 7ro»€i. 

translated exti*acta from it in the 2nd vol. of this work, p. 460 ff. ; and the extract 
there giveu, p. 474, from Plutarch de Isid. et Osir, 46, in which the soma, or as it is 
in Zend, haoma, appears to bo referred to under the appellation b/nufxi. See also on 
the fact of the soma rite of tho Indians being originally identical with, the haoma 
ctremony of the Zorcastiiaos, Hang’s Aitareya BrOhraana, Introd., p. 62, 


QUOTATION FKOM EUmiTDES. 


re fAoTpav /.urdKa^chv rivh. 

(rrpctrhu yh-p iy ivKois 6yra w&iri ra^etri 
tp6fios dteirroTjaef vp\v \6yxv^ Oiynv 
payla koX rovr* itTrl Atou/f<rov ndpa, K.r.\, 

‘‘ I cannot express bow great this young god, whom thou ridiculest, 
is destined to become in Greece. For, yoiihg man, there are two things 
which are the foremost among men, the goddess Demeter, who is the 
Earth;—call her by whichever name thou plea,seat;—who nourishes 
mortals with dry food. But he, the son of Semele, took the contrary 
course. He discovered and introduced among men the liquid draught 
of the grape, which puts an end to the sorrows of wretched mortals,— 
when they are filled with the stroani from the vine,——and induces 
sleep, and oblivion of tlie evils endured by day. l^'or is there any other 
remedy for our distresses. He, horn a god, is poured out in libations 
to gods, so that through him men receive good. And thou ridiculest 
him by saying that he was sewn up in the thigh {(Lijp^) of Zeus. But 
I shall show thee how tlih is rendered reasonable. When Zeus rescued 
the infant, from the lightning-flame, and brought him to Olympus, Hera 
wished to exiiel him from heaven. .But Zeus, like a god, counteracted 
this design. Detaching a portion of the aetlier which encircles the 
earth, he gave this as a hostage {o/jir)pov) to Ilcra, so delivering Dio¬ 
nysus from her hostility; and in course of time, because he became a 
hostage to Hera, men began to say,—changing the word, and iavenbing 
a fable,—that he had been reared in the thigh of Zous. And this god 
is a* prophet. For Bacchic excitement and raving have in them great 
prophetic power. When this god enters in force into tlio body, he 
causes men to rave and foretell the future. And he also partakes of 
the character of Ar 0 s^(Mars). For panic (soinotimes) terrifies a force 
of armed men drawn up in battle ari’ay, before the actual clasliing of 
the hosts. This madness too is derived from Dionysus/^ 

In an ourlier part of the same play, verses 200 tf. the following protest against 
free enquiry in religious matters is pub by tho poet into the mouth of loiresiaa, wha 
says to Cadiuus: 

ohB^y (ro(pi(6pe(rBa roicri Zaijxotn^ 

Tarplovs rrapa^ox^^i ^ dpi}\iKa$ Xpdvtp 
KeKriipeS', otSels ovtA Kora^aAe^ \<iyoSj 
ou5’ el dt' Anpeoy rb (ro(l>by rjuprjrai fppevwy. 

“ In things that touch the gods it is not good 
To suffer captioiis reason to intrude. 
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( 2 ) VrevaUnm and mthusiastic character of the ancient Boma-warship, 


Professor Ilaug, in his . work on the Aitareya Bralimana (Introd. 
p. 60), thus writes of the soma sacrifice: Being thus/^ through 
the oblation of an animal) received among the gocls, tho sacrificor is 
deonmd worthy to enjoy tho divine beverage, the soma, and participate 
in the heavenly king, who is Soma. Tho drinking of the soma-juioe 
makes him a new man; though a new celestial body had been preparerl 
for him at the Pravai'gya cororaony, tlie enjoyment of the soma beverage 
transforms him again; for tho nectar of the gods flows for tho first 
time in his veins, purifying and sanctifying him/^ 

With the decline of the Yedio worship, however, and the intro¬ 
duction of new deities and new ceremonies, tho popularity of Soma 
gi’adnally decreased, and has long since passed away; and his name is 
now familiar to those few Brahmans only who still maintain in a fev/ 
places tho early Vcdic observances. 

The hymns addressed to Soma were intended to bo sung while tho 
juice of tho plant, said to be produced on Mount Mujavat, E.Y. x. 34, 
1 {somaf^yeva Mmjavatamja hhahshah)^^^^ from which he takes his name 
(the aschpias acida or sarcosternma vminale) was being pressed out and 
purified.^®^ They describe enthu.siastically the flowing forth and filtrii- 
tion of the divine juice, and tho effects produced on tho worshippers, 
and supposed to bo produced on tho gods,^^* by partaking of the bever¬ 
age. Thus tho first verse of tlio first hymn of tho ninth book ruiiH 

Tradition.^ handed down from sire to son 
Since time itself began its course to run 
By reasonings never can hi' undermined, 

Though forged by intellects the most refined.” 

To this the advocates of a oritioal investigation into tho truth of ancient beliefs might 
reply in the words of tho Messenger in the Helena of tho same poet, verses 1617 f. 
(though their original application vvas diiferent) : 

ffdotppopof 5’ tLiriffrlar 
ohK Garriy avS^y $poro7s* 

Nought can to men more useful be, 

Thau prudent incredulity.” 

Mujavan pan'atahy “Mujavat is n hill,” Nir, ix. 8, See also Vuj. S. iii. 61, 
and commentary. 

Sec the process as described by Y^indischmaii, after Dr. Stevenson, in the 2nd 
volume of this work, p, 470. 

See Ait. Br. vi. 11, quoted above, p. 88, note 108. 
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HOW THE SOMA-PLANT WAS BROITGET TO THE EARTH. 


thus : Svdduhthaj/cl maduhthayd pavasva Soma dharayQ In&i'dya patave 
mtah 1 ^‘0 Soma, poured out for Indra to drink, Row* on purely in a 
most swoot and most exhilarating current’^ In vi. 47, 1, 2, the juice 
is described as sweet, honied, pungent, well-flavoured, and exhilarating. 
No one can withstand ludra in battle when he has drunk it {svudtish 
h'ldyam madkimdn uidyam tlvral} kildyaih rasavun uidyam | uto 7iu 
asya papivilmmm Indram na kaichana mhate dhaveshu | ayam svudur ilia 
fnadishtMh am). When quaffed, it stimulates the voice, and calls 
forth ardent conceptions (ibid, verso 3). In a verse (viii. 48,. 3,) 
already quoted above (p. 90, note), in the account of Indra, the 
worshippers exclaim: <‘We have drunk the soma, we have become 
immortal, we have entered into light, we have known the gods. What 
can an enemy now do to us, or what can the malice of any mortal 
effect, 0 thou immortal god ? 


(3) Hoiv the soma-plant was hrought to the earth. 

Tho plant is eaid to have been brought by a falcon, i. 80, 2 
{somah iyefidhhritah); iii. 43, 7 (a yam te [^Indrayd] iycnah uiate 
jahhdra) ; viii. 7l, 9 ; from tho sky, iv. 26, 6 {riyipi hjeno dada- 
mdno amkm pardvata/} Sakuno tnandram madam [ aomam hhatad 
dadrihdno demean divo amushnad uttardd addya^ • viii. 84, 3 ; by 
a well-winged bird, or Suparna, to Indra, viii. 89, 8 {divan suparno 
yaivdya somafh vajrine dlharat) ; or from a mountain, i. 93, 6 {amch 
thnud any am {somarn) pari kyem adreh)^ wbexo it had been placed by 
Voiuna, V. 85, 2 {divi suryam adadkdt aomam adrau). In iii. 48, 2 ; 
V. 43, 4; ix. 18, 1; ix. 62, 4; ix. 85, 10 ; ix. 98, 9, it is called 
yirishthd (found on a laountain). In another place, ix. 113, 3, it is 
declared to have been brought by the daughter of the sun from tho 
place where it had been nourished by Parjanya, the rain-god, when 
the Gandharvas took it, and infused into it sap {Parjanya-vriddham 
mahisham tarn euryasya duhiid ^hharat ] tarn yandkarvdh praty agri- 
hhnan tarn some rasam ddadhuh). In ix. 82, 3, as we have seen above, 
p. 142, Parjanya is said to be the father of Soma ; and in A.V. 
xix. 6, 16, the god is said to have sprung from Purusha {rdjnah 
Somasya .... jdtasya Purmhdd adhi). 

In other passages a Gandhaiwa is connected with the soma-plant, the 
sphere {pada) of which he is said to protect, and all the forms of which 
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:0W THE SOMA-PLANT WAS B.IlOirGHT TO THE EARTH. 26a 


he ia said to manifest, ix. 83, 4; ix. 85, 12®^ {gandharval^ itthu 
padam (usi/a rahshati j urdhvo gandharvo adhi 7i(lke aMdd mivd rUpani 
pratiehakshlno asga). The Aitareya Erahmana has the following story 
regarding the mode in which the gods obtained soma from the Gnnd- 
harvas, i. 27. Some vm rCijd gandharvenliv dsU | tain devuS oka rishagaS 
cha ahhjadhydyan ^^katham ay am asmdn so7?io raja dgachhed^^ iti j nd 
Vdg ahravit sfrlkumdh vai gandhai'vdh | niayd eva fttriyd hkutayd 
panayadhvam^^ iti iti devah abruvati ^''kaihmn vmjaih tvad rite 

sydma^* iti | sd ^hravit ^^krinda eva j yarki vdoa vo mayd artho klmnid 
tarhj em vo 'ham pumr dgantdmi" iti | ^Haihd'' iti | tayd mahuna- 
gnyd hhutayd Somam rdjdnam akrtnan \ ^^King Boraa was among 
the Gandharvas. The gods and rishis desired him, und said ^How 
shall we get him to come to us ?' Yach said, ^ Tho Gandharvas are 
fond of females; buy him in exchange for me turned into a female.^ 
They answered, *No : how can we live without thee ?' She rejoined, 
* Buy him, and whenever you have occasion for me I shall return to 
yon.^ Tbe}^ agreed, and bought king Soma "with Yach turned into a 
female, quite naked [i.^. unchaste].” See Professor Hang’s touslation 
of this Brahmana, p. 59, and compare pp. 201 ff. ; 294 ,* and 400. 

In the Shtapatha Brahmana iii. 2, 1, 1 IF., it is related that tho 
soma existed formerly in tho sky, whilst the gods were here (on earth). 
They desired to get it, that they might employ it in sacrifice. Tho 
Gayatrl flew to bring it for them. While she was carrying it ofi' tho 
Gandharva Yibhavasu robbed her of it. The gods became a ware of 
this, and knowing the partiality of tho Gandharvas for females (com¬ 
pare iii. 9, 3, 20, and A.Y. iv. 37, 11 f.), they sent Yach, the goddess 
of speech, to get it from them, which she succeeded in doing {Divi vai 
somah dsit | atha iha devdh | te dsvah akdmayanta ** d 7iah somo gachhet 

Seo Bolitlingk and Roth’s Lexicon under tho word Gandharva. 

^ The Taifet. Br. Ti. 1, 6, 6 (pp. 90 flf. of Indian Ofiice MS.), tells tho same story, 
but says that they turned Vach into a woman one year, old; and that after she hud 
gone they induced her to come back by singing (the Gandharvas, whom she had left, 
meanwhile reciting a prayer, or incantation), and bonce women love a man who sings 
{tarti 8omam dhriyanidnatn gandharvo Vihavamh paiyamushwii | . . U dtveth 
ahruv(fn *^strikdtrah vai gandharvdh striya ni8hh'‘tnama'* iti | te Vocham 
' Btriy am elcahdyantm kritva tayd nirakrhm | «« rohid^^r upain Icritvd gandharve- 
■ Myo 'pakramya atish^hat | tad rohito janma | te d'vah abruuan ^‘apa yushmud 
'akramln na asmdn updvarttfLtevihvayai^* iti | hrahma gundharvdh avada?in | agdyan 
dt>:dh I sd devdn gdyaiah updvarttata | tajr/idd gdyantam dtriyafy kdmayante ] 
kamukd mam striyo bhavmii ya evam veda). 
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SOMA’S WIVES. 




tena tlgaUm yajemahV^ iti | .... 2. Tebhyo gdijairl somam aoJiha 
a^atat | tasyal (lharantyai ga?idharvo Vimivamh parymmhndt | te 
devcih aviduh ^^praokyuio vai parantal somah | ai?m no na CujaGhJwM j 
gandharvdh vai paryam.os}d8hur iti | te ha uclmr yo$htt-kdr/Hik vai 
gandharvCtk | Vdcham em ehhyah prahinavdma | 8u nah naha somena 
(igamishyati^' iti ( tebhyo Vdcham pmhmvan sd endn mha sorneua 
ugaoJfhat. And in xi. 7, 2, 8, it is said; *^Tho soino, existed in the 
sky. The Gfiyatrl became a bird, and brought it^’ {divi vai Somah 
dsU tain gilyairl vayo bhltvCi '^harat). See also the S'atapatlia Brah- 
mana, iii. 4, 3, 13, and iii. 6, 2, 2-18, towards the close of which 
passage, ns well as in iii. 9, 3, 18, tho Gandharvas are spoken of as 
the guardians of tho soma {somarahhah ); and Taitt. Saiih. vi. 1, 6,1, 5. 


(4) Soma'*8 wives. 

The Taitt. Sanh., ii. 3, 6, 1, relates that Prnjapati had thirty-three 
daughters whom ho gave to king Soma. Soma, however, frequented 
tho society of Bohinl only. This aroused tho jealousy of tho rest, who 
returned to their father. Soma followed, and asked that they should 
go back to him, to which, however, Prajapati would not agree till 
Soma had promised to associate with them all equally. He agreed; 
but again behaved as before, when he was seized with consumption, 
etc. {Prajdpates trayastrimiad duJdtarah amn j idh Somaya rdjne 
^dadat | tusam llohinJm upait | tdh irshyaniih pxmar agachhan | tdh 
anvuit j tnh punar aydehata | tah asmai na pimar adadat | so '*hr(Wid 
ritam amUhva yathd samilvachhah iipaishyami aiha te pxmar ddsydmV'* 
iti I sa ritam dmit | idh asmai pmnar adadat | tCisum MohinVn era 
xipait I yahhma arclihai). In the Taitt. Br. ii. 3, 10, 1 ff., another 
story is told of Soma, Prajiipafi created him; and after him the three 
Vedas, which ho took into his hand. jN^ow, Sitii Savitrl loved Soma, 
while he loved S'raddha. Sita came to her father Prajapati, and, 
saluting him, asked to bo allowed to approach him with her complaint. 
She loved Soma, she said, while he loved S'raddha. Prajapati made 
for her a paste formed of a sweet smelling substance, to which he* 
imparted potency by the recitation of certain formulas, and then 
painted it upon her forehead. She then returned to Soma, who in¬ 
vited her to approach him. She desired liim to promise her his 
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PBOPEETIES ASCRIBBI) TO THE SOMiUTUICE, ETC. 



society, and to tell her what ho had in his hand; whereupon he gave 
her the three Tedas; and in consequence women always ask for pomo 
gift as a price for their embraces, etc. The Brahmana goes on to 
recommend the use of the same paste, prepared with the siuno formulas, 
as a specific for producing love or good will. i^Prajdpatih Somam r(yd7mn 
as7/ljata | ta)% trayo vecldh anv mrijyanta ] td% haste ^kurnta | C(>tli(t> ha 
Slid Snmtrif. Bommh rdjfmam chaJeame | S'rjiddhcim u sa eJmhame | sa ha 
pipiram Prajdpatim upaaasdra 1 Carti ha uvdeha ^^namaa te astu hha- 
gavah | upa ivd aydfii (2) pra tvd apadye | Somani vai rdjutiarJi kdmayo 
S'raddham u sa hamayate'^^ iti ) tasyai u ha sthagaram almharam 
kalpayitvd daiahotdrani, piirastad mjdlhydya chaturhotaram dakshimtah 
paiichahotdvaM pa^ohdt shaddhotCiTarii uttaraUih saptahotdTatu upaTishtdt 
savibhetTaii patuihhi^ cha 7 )iukhc alankpitya | 3. A.sya avddkadf^ vavvCija | 
tdthha ud'ikshya uvdeha upa Md vaTitasva^^ tti | taifi Jta uvdoha *^hho 
gantuM (the commentator explains tho phrase as if he read hhogaiti tu) 
me dchahhoa | etayh me achakshva yat te pandv iti | tasyai u tr'in 
vedun pradadau | tasmdd u ha stnyo hhogam eva hCtTayante)^ 


(5) Properties ascribed to the sovia-juiee or its presiding deity. 

The juice of this plant is said to bo an immortaP^® draught, i. 84, 4 
(jyeshtham amartyam madam) which the gods love, ix. 85, 2 {dakslio 
devandm asi hi priyo madah)\ ix. 109, 15 [^pilanti asya vike devaso 
gohhih iritamja nribhih mtasya)to medicine I'd a sick man, viii. 
61, 17 {tad uturasya hlieshajam). All tho gods (hink of it, ix. 109, 15 
{pihanti asya vihe devasah). The god who is its personification is said 
to clothe whatever is naked, and to heal whatever is sick; througli 
him tho blind sees, and the lame walks abroad, viii. 68, 2 {My iirnoti 
yan uagnam bhishakh vievafTt yat tuy'ani j pra tni andhah khyut 7 iih ^rono 
hhut ) ; X. 25, 11. Ho is tho guardian of men’s bodies, and occupies 
their every member, viii. 48, 9 {tvaiii hi nas tanvah soma gopdh gdtre 
gdtre nishasattka nrichakshdh). 

This means, according to Sayana, that it has no deadly effects, like other in¬ 
toxicating drinks [mnapdrajanijo made maddntara-^vat mdrnko m Ihamti ity arihah). 

-'•'9 The Taitt, Br. i. 3, 8, 2, says that soma is the host nemnshmeut of the gods, 
and wine of men, and ibid. 4, that soma is a male and tho wine a female, and the two 
make a pair {ctad vai devandm paramam anmm yat somah ctad manushyanam yat 
surd I Pumaif vai aomah atrl mrd | tan niithwiam). 



DIVINE POWERS ATTRIBUTED TO SOMA, 



(6) Divim powers attrihuted to Soma. 

A great yariety of divine attributes and operations are ascribed to 
Soma, As Professor Whitney observes, he is addressed as a god in 
the highest strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to 
him; all blessings are besought of him, ns his to bestow ” (Joum. 
Amer. Or. Soc. iii. 299). He is said to be muray divine'(ix. 73, 1; 
ix. 74, 7), and the soul of sacrifice, dtmd yajncisya (ix. 2, 10; ix. 6, 8). 
He is immortal, amrita (i. 43, 9), and confers immortality on gods and 
men, i. 91, 1, 6, 18 ; viii. 48, 3, quoted above, p. 90, note ; ix. 100, 
8 (Jvdm devdso am\'iidya ham papuh) ; ix. 108, 3 {tvam hi anga daivyd 
pavamdna jaynmdni dijxmattama amritatvdya ghoshayah) ; ix. 109, 3 {eva 
amfituya make hhaydya sa iuhro ariha dioyah jnywshah).^^ In a passage 
(ix- 113, 7 ff.) whore the joys of paradise are more distinctly antici¬ 
pated and more fen'’ently implored than in most other parts of the Rig- 
veda, Soma is addressed as the god from whom the gift of future felicity 
is expected. Thus it is there said: yatra jyotir ajmram yasmin lohe 
svar Idtam | immin mdm dhehi pavamdna amrite hie ahshite | yatra 
rCija Vaivasvato yatrdvarodhanam divah 1 yatrdmur yahvatlr dpas tatra 
mdm amritam Jeridhi [ 7. Place me, o purified god, in that everlasting 
and imperishable world where there is etemal light and glory. 0 Indu 
(soma), flow for Indi’a. 8. Make me immortal in the world where 
king Yaiyasvata (Yama, the son of yivasvat,) livei, where is the 
innermost sphere of the sky, where those great waters flow.'^ The 
three foliosving verses may be reserved for the section on Yama. 

Soraa exhilarates Vanina, Mitra, Indra, Vishnu, the Maruts, the 
other gods, Vayu, Heaven and Earth, ix. 90, 5 [maUi Soma Varunam 
matsi Mitram matsi Indram Indo pavamdna Vuhnim | matsi 6ardho 
mdrutam matsi devdn matsi tnahdm Jndram Indo maddya)\ ix. 97, 42 
ijnatsi Vdyum ishtaye rddhase cha matsi Miird^varund puyamdnah | 
matsi hrdko mdrutam matsi deidn matsi Dydvd-prithioi deva Sojna). 
Both gods and men resort to him, saying that his juice is sweet, viii, 
48, 1 yam devdh ula martydso madhu hruvanto alki sancha/t'anti). 
By him (but see p. 270) the Adityas are strong, and the earth vast, x. 
85, 2 {somena Aditydh lalinah somenaprithivi mahi). He is the friend, 

^0^ In regard to the manner in wliich the gods acquired immortality, see the S'atap 
Br. ix. 5, 1, 1 if; quoted above p. 14, note 21. 
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helpor, and soul of Indra, iv. 28, 1 {tvd f/ujd tava tat ^oma aakhy^ 
Indro apo manam easrutas leak | 2. Tv& yujd ni hhidat Suryasya Ind7*aS 
chakram salmd aadyah Indo)\ ix. 85, S {dtmd Indraaya hhava&i)] x. 
25, 9 {Indraayendo ^ivah siilcM), whose vigour ho stimulates, ix. 76, 2 
[Indrmy(t kuahmam ^raym\ and whom he succours in his conflicts 
with Vritra, ix. 61, 22 [yah Indram dvitha Vritrdya hantave). He 
rides in the same chariot with Indra, Indrena mratham (ix. 87, 9; 
ix. 103, 6). He has, however, winged mares of his own, and a team. 
Like Vayu, ix. 8G, 37 [Uunah wid hhmandni vlyase yujunah Indo 
hariiah mparwjal^ ; ix. 88, 3 [vdyur na yo nvy^lkdn khtaydmu). Ho 
ascends his filter in placo of a car, and is armed with a thousand- 
pointed shaft, IX. 83, 5 ; ix. 86, 40 [pavitra-rathah mhmrahh fishfth). 
His weapons which, like a hero, he grasps in his hand, ix. 76, 2 
(4uro. na dhatto ayudha gahhastyoh), are sharp and terrible, ix. 61, 30 
[hMmdni ayudha tigmdm)^ and his bow swift-darting, ix. 90, 3 [ligmd’- 
yudhah kshipradhanva). Ho is the slayer of Yritra, vritralian^ or i>rt- 
trahantama (i. 95, 5 ; ix, 24, 6; ix. 25, 3 ; ix. 28, 3 ; x. 25, 9), and, 
like Indra, the destroyer of foes, and overtbrowor of cities, ix. 61, 2; 
ix. 88, 4 [Indro na yo mahd karmdni chahrir hantd vrUranam asi 
Sama purhhit). In ix. 5, 9, he appeal’s to receive the epithet of 
prajO'paii, lord of creatures. He is the creator and father of the gods, 
ix. 42, 4 [krandan devan aj'ijanai) ; ix. 86, 10 [pita devdndm jamtd 
vihhuvaauh); ix. 87, 2 [ pita devamm janitd audakahah) ; ix. 109, 4 ; 
the generator of hymns, of Dyaus, of rrithivi, of Agni, of Surya, of 
Indra, and of Vishnu, ix. 96, 5 [Somah pavate janxtd matlndm jamtd 
Bivo janitd Iriihivydh | janitd Agner janitd Sdryasya janitd Indrmya 
janitota Vishnoh). He dispels the darkness, i. 91, 22 [tvamjyotuha vi 
tamo vavartha) ; ix. 06, 24 [iukram jyotir ajijanat | krishnd tamurJiai 
janghanat), lights up the gloomy nights, vi. 39, 3 [ay am dy of ay ad 
adyuto vi aktuxi) ; and has created and lighted up the sun, the great 
luminary common to all mankind, vi. 44, 2.3 [ayam adrye adadhaj 
jyotir antah)) ix. 61, 16 [ pavamdno ajijanad divai chiiram na tanya- 
turn 1 jyotir vaihdnaram bnhat) ; ix. 97, 41 [ajanayat aurye jyotir 
Induh) ; ix. 107, 7 (d auryani rohayo divi) ; ix. 110, 3 [ajljano hi 
pavamdna Suryam). He stretched out the atmosphere, i. 91, 22 [tvam 
d tatantha nru antarikaham) \ vi. 47, 3 f. ; and in concert with the 
Fathers [Fitri8\ the Sky cuid the Earth, viii. 48, 13 [tvam Soma pitfi'* 
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hhih samtddno anu dt/dvaprUMvl d tatantha). He is tho upholder of 
the sky and the sustainer of tlie earth, keeping the two apart, vi. 44, 
24 {ayam dydvaprithivi vi shalhdyat) ; vi. 47, 6 [atjam mahdn mahatd 
nkamlhanena nd dyCiin astahhndd vrhhaMo maruf/vdn) ; ix. 87, 2 {vish- 
iamhho divo dharunak prithwydh) \ ix. 89, 6; ix. 109, 6. He pro¬ 
duced in the sacrihccs the two divine worlds, which are kindly disposed 
to men, ix. 98, 9 {m vdr7i yajneslm mdnat)l Indiir janulifa rodau ( devo 
devi). He is king of gods and men, ix. 97, 24 (rajd devdnclm uta 
martyCindm)) elevated over all worlds [or beings] like the divine sun, 
ix. 54, 3 {(lyarli vuvdni tishthatd pundno llnminopari j mmo devo na 
suryah). All. creatures arc in his hand/ix. 89, 6 {vihdh uta hhitayo 
haste asya)}^^ His laws are like those of king Yaruna, i. 91, 3; ix. 
88, 8 {rajno nu U Yarunasya vratdm) ; and he is prayed to forgive 
their violation, and to bo gracious as a father to a son, and to deliver 
from death, viii. 48, 9 {yat (e my am pramindma vratdni sa 7 io mfila 
sushakhd deva msyah) ; x. 25, 3 (uta vratdni Soma te pm aham 
mindmi pdlcyd | adha piteva sunave m vo made mrila no abhi chid 
vadhad vivahslme). He is thousand-eyed, ix. 60, 1, 2 {sahasra- 
ehahhas), and sees and knows all creatures, and hurls tho irre¬ 
ligious into tho abyss, ix. 73, 8 {vidvan sa vika hhivand 'hhi pak 
yttii ava ajashtdn vidkyati karte avratdn) ; and guards the lives of all 
moving beings as a cowherd tends his cattle, x, 25, 6 ( pahffi na Soma 
rahhasi pimdrd vishthitam fayat | samdhrinoshi jlvase vi vo madevUvd 
satnpahjan bhuvana vivakshase). He is the chief and most fie.iy of the 
formidable, the most heroic of heroes, tho most bountiful of tho boneti- 
cent, and as a warrior he is always victorious,ix. 66, 16 (mahdn asi 


Compare some additional passages quoted in tho 4th vol. of this work, p. 98.f. 
In ix. 9G, 16, 19, his weapons arc referred to; in vi. 44, 22, he is said to liavo 
robbed his irialignant father of his weapons and his magical devices {ayam svasya 
pttur uyudMm Indttr amHshrmd aUvusya indyah). It is related in the Ait. .Br. 
i. 14, that there was formerly war between tho gods and tho Asxu’as, They fought 
together in the east, south, west, and north, and in all these quarters tho Asuras 
were victorious. In tho north-east, however, tho gods were not overcome, for that is 
“tho unconquerable region.’' The gods ascribed thoir former defeats to the fact of 
their having no king, and agreed to make Soma thoir monarch, after which they were 
victorious on all tho points of the compass (.Devdsurdh vai eshu lokeshu mmayatania J 
iatah eta^ydm prdchydm dis i ayatanta | /a/Iw tato Utmth ({jayan \ , te udTchydiri 

prdchydm diei ayatanta | te tato na pardjayanla | sd eehii dig aparajitd ) . . . . 
devah abruvaun '•^arajntuyd vai no Jayanti | rqjanam karavamahai'^ iti | 
iti j te.eomam t'ajdnam akurvan ] te sotnona rdjna sarvbh dUo 'Jayan), 
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somajyeshthak ugrdndm Indo ojuhfhah | yudhvd mn ^aimd jUjetlia | 17. 
Yafy. xigrohhja§ chid ojlydn mrebhjm chit suratamh ) bhuriddhhyas chid 
mamhlyan). He corKiiiors for his worshippers Cows, chariots, horses, 
gold, heaven, water,—a thousand desirable things, ix. 78, 4 {gojin mh 
9omo raihajid hiranyajit svarjid abjlt pavate sahmrajit')^ and every thing, 
viii. 68, 1 (vUvajit), He is a wise rishi, viii. 68, 1 {rishir mprah 
kdvyena) \ strong, skilful, omniscient, prolific, glorious, i. 91, 2 
Soma kratuhhih 8?ikratur bhus tvam dakshaih sudaksho vihaveddh | tvaih 
vn^hd vfuhatvebhir malxiivd dyumnebhir dyumni ahhavo nj'ichakahdh). 
Ho is the priest of the gods, the leader of poets, a rishi among sagos, 
a bull among wild animals, a falcon among kites, an axe in the 
woods, ix. 96, 6 {brahnil devdndrn padavlh kavlndm fishir viprdndm 
mahuho i^figatidm | hjeno gfulhranum svadkitir vanCrndm). He is 
an unconquerable protector from enemies; i. 91, 21 {ashulhant yutm 
pritandsu paprim) ; x. 25, 7 {tvam nah Soma vUrato gopdh addhhjo 
bhava | aedha rdjann apa sridhah). If he desires that his votaries 
shall live, they do not die, i. 91, 6 {tvam eha soma no vaso fivuiutn na 
marcimahe). lu viii. 48, 7, he is prayed to prolong theiv lives, as the 
sun the days {Soma rOjan pra nah dyumski tdrir ahdntvasuryo vdsa- 
rdni). In x. 59, 4, he is prayed not to abandon the worsliipper to 
death {mo shu nah soma mrityare para dah). The fidend of a god 
like him cannot suffer, i. 91, 8 {na rkhyet tvaiavah sakhu). The 
friendship and intimacy of such a god is eagerly desired, ix. 66, 18 
{vrimmahe sakhydya vrinlmahe ytijydya). In x. 30^ 5, he is said to 
rejoice in the society of the waters, as a man in that of beautiful 
young women {ydbhih somo modaie harsJiate cha kalydnihhir ymatibhir 
na m ary ah). 


(7) Soma associated icith other gods. 


Soma is associated with Agni as an object of adoration in i. 93, 1 ff. 
In verse 5 of that hymn those two gods are said to have placed the 
luminaries in the sky {yuvam etdni divi rocliandni Agnis cha Soma 
sukraiiL adhaitam). In the same way Soma and Fushan are conjoined 
in ii. 40, 1 ff., where various attributes and functions of a magnificent 
character are ascribed to them. Thus, in verse 1, they are said to be 
ibe geuerators of wealth, and of heaven and earth, to have been born 
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the guardians of the whole universe, and to have been made by the 
gods the centre of immortality {janand rayxndm janand divo janand 
prithivyilh | jOiau viivasya hhuvanmya gopau devdh akrinvann amrltasya 
nithhim). The one has made his abode in the sky, and the other on 
the earth, and in the atmosphere (verse 4). The one has produced all 
the worlds, and the other moves onward beholding all things (verso 5) 
(4. Dim anyah sadunaiti chakre uchchd prithimjdm anyo adhi mtai ihfiie | 
5, Vihdni anyo hhuvand jitjCma viivam anyo ahhichakahlmh eii), la 
vi. 72, and vii. 104, Soma and Indra are celebrated in company. In 
the first of these liymns they are said to dispel darkness, to destroy 
revilors, to bring the sun and the light, to prop up the sky with sup¬ 
ports, and to have spread out mother earth (verse 1. Ytwam Suryam 
vividaihur ytwam svar vUvd tamdmsi ahatam ntdaS cJia | 2. Ydsayaihah 
ushdsam id suryam nayatho jyotishd saha | npa dydm skamhJiathuh sJeam^ 
Ikanena aprathatam prithivlm mut%ram vi). In vii. 104, their ven¬ 
geance is invoked against Hakshases, Yatudhanas, and other enemies. 
Hymn vi. 74, is dedicated to the honour of Soma and Eudra con¬ 
jointly. The two gods, who are said to be armed with sharp weapons 
{UymCiyudhau tigmdhetl) are there supplicated for blessings to man 
and beast, for healing remedies, and for deliverance from sin {sam no 
hhutam dvipade ^am chatushpadfi | eiCini asme vihd ianushu hhe’^hajdni 
(ihattam ] ava syatam munchaiam yan no asti ianushu haddham kritam 
mo asm at). 


(8) Soma in the post-vedio ago a name of the moon. 

In the post-vedic age the name Soma came to be commonly applied 
to the moon and its regent. Even in the Big-veda, some traces of this 
application seem to be discoverable. Thus in x. 85, 2 (which, how¬ 
ever, Professor Both regards as of comparatively modern date: Ill. of 
Nir. p. 147), there appears to be an allusion to the double sense of the 
word! 2. Sommudityah halinah Somena prithivl ntahi | atho nahhat- 
irdndm eshdm npasthe Somah dhitah [ 8. Somam many ate papwan yat sam- 
pmshanti oshadhim \ Somam yam Irahmuno vidurna tasydincdiJcaichana | 
4. Achhadvidhdnair gupito hdrhataih Soma rakskitah ( grdvndm it Srin- 
van tish^hasi na to ahidiipdrthivah | 5. Yat tvd devdh prapihanti taiah 
npydyasc punah j Vdyuk Somasya rahhitd sarndndm mdsah dkriiih | 
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2. By Soma tho Adityas are strong; by Soma tho earth is great; and 
Soma is placed in. the centre of these stars. 3. When they crush the 
plan^, he who drinks regards it as Soma. Of him whom the priests 
regard as Soma (the moon) no one drinks. 4. Protected by those who 
shelter theo, and preserved by thy guardians,thou, Soma, hcarest 
the sound of tho crushing-stones; but no earthly being tastes thee, 
5. When tho gods drink thee, o god, thou increasest again. Vayu is tho 
guardian of Soma: the month is a part of the yeans.”In, the 
Atharva-veda the following half-verse occurs, xi, 6, 7 : 8omo md lUvo 
mnnehatu yam uhm chandramdh Hi [ May the god Soma free mo, he 
whom they call tho moon.” And in the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 4, 
5 ; xi. 1, 3, 2; xi. 1, 3, 4, and xi. 1, 4, 4, we have the words : B^ha 
vai 8omo rdjd devdndm annaih yat chandn'mdh | *^This king Soma, 
who is the moon, is the food of the gods.” Similarly in xi. 1, 3, 5 : 
cJiandramdk vai Somo devdndm annam | Soma is tho moon, the food 
of the gods.” See also i. 6, 3, 24 ; Suryah eva dgneyah | chandramdh 
saumyah | The sun has tho nature of Agni, tho moon of Soma ; ” and 
xii. 1,1,2: Somo vai chandramdh | ** Soma is the moon.” In v. 3, 3, 
12, and in ix. 4, 3, IG, Soma is said to be tho king of the Brahmans 
{Somo 'smalcam hrulmandfiam rdja). In the Yishnii Punina (book i. 
chap. 22, p. 85 of Wilson’s translation, vol. 2, J)r. ItalPs ed.) tho 
double character of Soma is indicated in these words : Brahma ap¬ 
pointed Soma to bo monarch of the stars and planets, of Brahmans and 
of plants, of sacrifices and of austere devotions” {na/cshattra-graha^ 
viprdndm vh udhdm chdpy akshatah | Somam rdjye dadau Brahma yaj- 
ndnam tapasdm api)* 


Xhe word so rendered is hdrhataih. Tn the Lexicon of BJjhtliugk and Roth, 
its sense is said to be doubtful. Professor Weber (Ind. St. v. 178 ff. where 
these verses, with the rest of the hymn in which they occur, is translated and anno- 
tated) renders it “ lofty oiicb’’ (Erhabene). Langlois makes it “overseers.” The 
moon is mentioned again in verses 18 and 19. In R.V. viii. 71, 8, Soma sparkling 
in tho cups is compared to the moon shining on tho waters (yo apm chandramah iva 
nomas chamuahu dadri.ie | piba id asya tvam iMske), See Professor Ben fey’s note on 
R.V. i. 84, lo, in his Orient and Occident, ii. 246. 

^0* Weber and Langlois take mdsah for a nominative. Bbhtlingk tp'd Rotli cite 
tho passage under mas, thus making it a genitive. 


SECTION XVII. 


BIUHASPATI AND BRAHMANASl'ATI. 

I will commence my desciiption of this god with a translation, of the 
account given of him in Bohtliugk and .Roth’s Lexicon : “Brihaspati, 
alternating with Brahmanaspati, is the name of a deity in whom the 
action of the worshipper upon the gods is personified. He is the 
suppliant, the sacrificer, the priest, who intercedes with the gods on 
behalf of men, and protects them against the wicked. Hence he 
appears ns the prototype of the priests, and the priestly order; and is 
also designated as the purohita of the divine community.’^ The ancient 
Indian conception of this deity is more fully explained in Professor 
lloth’s dissertation on Brahma and the Brahmans/’ **^® in the first 
volume of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, pp. 66 ii‘., 
where the author well points out the essential difference between the 
original idea represented in this god and those expressed in most of the 
other and older divinities of the Veda, consisting in the fact that the 
latter arc personifications of various departments of naturej or of 
physical forces, while the former is the product of moral ideas, and 
an impersonation of the power of devotion. Prom this paper I ex** 
tract the following remarks: ‘‘Brahma, on tho other hand [in con¬ 
tradistinction to doval, has an entirely different point of departure, 
and significance. Its original sense, as easily discovered in the Vedic 
hymns, is that of prayer; not praise or thanksgiving, but that species 
of invocation which, with the force of the will directed to the god, 
desires to draw him to the worshipper, and to obtain satisfaction from 
him. def notes the impetuous supplication which was natural to that 
anci'^t faith, . and which sought, as it were, to wrest from the god the 

I'dtipus of tt'na paper were long ago translated by mo in the Benares Magazine. 
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boon wliich it demauded (p. 67). Iramediately derived from this 
neuter uoun hralima is the name of the god bralimanaspati, who is, in 
many respects, a remarkable deity. His entire character is such as 
does not belong to the eaiiiest stage of the Yedic mythical creations, 
but points to a second shape which the religious consciousness en¬ 
deavoured to take, without, however, being able actually to carry it 
fully into efFect. The entire series of the principal divinities of the 
Veda belongs to the domain of natural symbolism, which appears here 
more decided, un mixed, and transparent than perhaps among any other 
people of the liido-gcrmanic race, hut which, on this account, is also 
less rich in references to other departments of life, and has not been 
able to get beyond a certain uniformity. But Bralimanaspati is one of 
the divine beings who do not stand immediately within the circle of 
physical life, but form the transition from it to the moral life of the 
human spirit. In him, the lord or protector of prayer, is seen the 
power and dignity of devotion, the energetic action of the will upon 
tho gods who are tho personifications of natural objects, and im¬ 
mediately upon nature. And it may still be plainly perceived ia 
what manner this god, as a new-comer, was introduced into the circle 
of mythological beings already estublislied, and could only find a place 
by tho side of the other gods, or by supplanting them.^*^ 

Indra is the highest god of the Vcdic faith, or, at least, the one 
whose action has tho most iminediato bearing on the welfare of men. 
He is the god of the friendly noon-day firmament, which, after ail 
obscurations, again shines anew, on which the fertility of the earth 
and the tranquility and enjoyment of human existence depend. And 
the prayer which most frequently recurs in the Veda, and ia addressed 
to Indra, is that ho will counteract the attempts of the cloud-demon 
who threatens to carry away the fertilizing waters of the sky, or holds 
them shut up in tho caverns of the mountains, will pour forth those 
waUTs, fertilize the earth, and bestow nourishment on men and cattle. 
Now, if the essence of the god Brahmaijaspati really expresses, as tho 
name imports, the victorious power of prayer, then we should find him 
in this circle of myths, more than in any other. And in point of fact 

<0* y\ll the gods whose names are compounded with pati (‘ lord of *—) must be 
reckoned among the more recent, e,g. Vachaspati, Vastoshpati, Kshetrasya pati. They 
were the products of reflection. 
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AND BRAHMAXASPATI. 

he does appear along with ludra in that conflict of his against the 
fiend, and that too in such a way that a* department of labour is 
assigned to him, which, in most of the other hymns, is appropriated 
exclusively to Inclra. And, finally, in some few passages, it is he 
who, all alone, breaks through the caverns of Bala, in order to hnng 
to light the concealed treasures of the fertilizing water, or, according 
to the figurative language enaployed, the cows with abundant milk 
(pp. 71 ff.). 

After quoting E.V. ii. 24, 3 f. (which will bo cited below) Professor 
Eoth proceeds : <^It is therefore brahma, prayer, with which the god 
breaks open the hiding place of the enemy. Prayer pierces through to 
the object of its desire, and attains it. And if now we should seek 
to discover, in the natural phenomenon to which reference is made, 
viz., in the storm, that force which so mightily breaks through the 
hostile bulwarks, it is the lightning alone which can be the outward 
symbol of tho victorious god. Brahmanaspati is, therefore, called the 
* shining,^ the ‘ gold-coloured ’ (v. 43, 12). The thunder is his voice 
(p. 74). Again : Brahmanaspatrs domain extends still further ; it 
reaches as far as the efficacy of invocation. He succours also in 
battle (E.V. vi. 73, 2)^^ (p. 74). ‘‘And, finally, a widely extended 
creative power is ascribed to him in tho remarkable verses of a hymn of 
tho tenth mandala (68, 8 ff.) attributed to Ayasya of the race of 
Angiras” (p. 75). 

(1) Passages in iohich BriJimpati and Brahmanaspati are celebrated. 

I subjoin one entire hymn and portions of some others, w’hich will 
illustrate the characteristics ascribed to Brahmanaspati in the Big- 
veda, and will shew how that name alternates with Brihaspati in 
different verses of the same composition. 

K.V. ii. 23, 1 . Gandndih tvd ganapatm havumahe havirh kavlnam upama- 
Srava8ta?nam \ Jyeshthardjam hrahmandm Brahmanaspate d nah srinvann 
'dtaye slda aadanam | 2 . Bevds chit te ammja prachetaso Brihaspate yajni- 
yam hhdgam anaiuh | mrdh iva surge jyotishd maho viiveshlm ij janitd 
hrahmandm asi \ A vihddhya parirapas tamdmsi clia jyothhmantam ra- 
iham ritasya tishthasi IBrihaspate Ihlmam amitradamhhanam rahhohanam 
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gotrahhidam svarvidam ( 4. SimitihUr nayasi trOyase janam yas tubh- 
yam dakad na tarn aniho asnavat 1 Irahmadvuhas tapano manymiir csi 
Brihaspaie maki tat ic rnahitvCLHam [ 5. Nd tam am ho na duTitaih 

kutaMana nClrCitayaa iitirur na dvayclvinah | msvaJi id asmdd dhvaTaso 
vi hadJme yam suyopdb ralcshasi Bralwianaspate | 6 . Tvani no gopdh 
2 )aihikrid ^ichalcshanas lava vnituya matibhxT yardmalw | Bpihaspate yo 
no ahki hvaro dadho avd tarn marmariu duchhAinO. hnvasvail | 7 » hta vd 
yo no maTchayud andgaso a 7 'dtivd martah sdnuko vpihah | BriJuispato 
apa tarn vartaya pathah inigam no aayai devavitayo kridhi | 8 . IrdiCiram 
tid tanundm havdmaho avaspartar adhivaktdram asmayum | Brihaapato 
d&vanido ni harhaya md durevdh uUaram mmnam mi nasan | 9 
(s=rNir. iii. 11). 2Wyd vayam snvridha Brahmanaspate spurhd vasu 
manushyd d dadlmahi | ydh no dure talito yah ardtayo ahhi sa^iti jaw• 
hhaya tdh anapnaeah | 10 . Tvayd vayam utlarnam dhvnahi vayo Itriluis- 
pate paprind sasnind yujd 1 mu no dussanuo ahhidipHur ^sata pra Buiaw'- 
sdk Matihhis tdrishimahi ( 11, Andtiudo vriskahho jagtfitr nhavaih nisA- 
faptd ^atrum pritundsu sdsahih j asi Baiyah ftnaydh Brahmanaepate 
ugrasya chid damitd viluharshinah | 12 . Adeoena 7 fiana 8 a yo ruhyanyaii 
kdkdm tigro inanyamuno jighdrhsati | Brihaapate mu pranak tasya no 
vadko tii karnia manpum durevasya kardhatah | 13. Bhavesku havyo 

na 7 na 8 opa$adyo ganid vCijesha sanitd dhanam dhayiani | vtsvdh id aryo 
ahhidipsvo tnridho Bf ibaspatiT vi vavarha raihdii iva | 14, lejishthayd 
tapanl rahhasaa tapa ye Ivd nide dadhire driahtavlryam | avis tat Irishva 
yad asat te ukthyam Brihaspaie vi panrapo ardaya | 15. Brihaspaie ati 
yad aryo arhud dyumad vihhati kratumaj janeshu j yad dldayat Uvasu 
pitnpi'ajuta tad a8mO.su dravtitam dhehi chxtram | 16 . Md nah stenehhyo 
ye ahhi druhas pade mrdmino ripavo ^nneshu jagridhuh [ d devanOni ohate 
vivrayo hridi Brihaspaie na parah sumno viduh | 17. Visvelhyo hi ivd 
hhuvanehhyas pari Tvashpi \)a}iat sdmnah sdniiiah kavih j sa pinachtd 
rinayuh Brahmaniupatir druho hantd mahah ritasya dhartari | 18. 
Tava kiye vi ajihita parvaio gavaih goirarn udasrijo yad Angirah | 
Jndrena yuju tamasd pm'ivritam Brihaspaie nir apdm auhjo arnavam j 
19. Brahmanaspafe ivam asya yantd suktasya bodki ianayani cha jinva j 
visvaffi tad hhadram yad avanti devuk hrihad vadema vxdalhe suvirdh | 
Although the traiislatioa which I subjoin is very imperfect, and I 
am uncertain as to the sense of many words and phrases occurring in 
it, the general sense is clear and undoubted : 



^ TEXTS RELATING TO BRIHASPATI AND BRAHMANASPATI. 


We involve tlioe, Brahmanaspati, the commander of the 

wise, the most highly renowned of sages, the monarch of prayers ; 
do thou hour us, and take thy place on onr hearth, bringing succour. 
2. Even the gods hare, o divine Brihaspati, obtained the worshiidVd 
portion of thee, who art wise: as the great sun by his light generates 
rays, so art thou the generator of all prayers. 3. Overcoming demons 
and darkness, thou standest upon the luminous, awful, foo-eubcluiug, 
rakshas-slaying, cow-pen-cleaving, heaven-reaching, chariot of the 
ceremonial. 4. By thy wise guidance thou leadest and preservest 
men; no calamity can befal him who offers gilts to thee j thou vexest, 
and overcomest tlio wrath of, the enemy of devotion; this, o Brihas¬ 
pati, constitutes thy greatness. 5. No calamity or misfortune from 
any quarter, neither foes nor deceivers, can overwhelm the man— 
(thou rcpellest from him all evil spirits)—whom thou, a sure protector, 
dost guard, o Brahmaijaspati. 6. Thou art the wise guardian who opens 
for us a way; with Jiymns we pay homage to thy sovereign power. 
Brihaspati, may his own hot ill luck destroy the man who devises evil 
against us. 7. Whatever hostile mortal, powerful and rapacious, 
assails us who aro innocent, do thou, Brihaspati, turn him away from 
our path, and enable us easily to roach the feast of the gods. 8. Wo 
invoke thee, o deliverer, who art the protector of our bodies, and our 
partial patron; destroy, o Bpihaspati, the revilers of the gods; let not 
the wicked attain high prosperity. 9. May we through thee, our 
prospercr, o Brahmanaspati, acquire enviable riches profitable for men. 
Crush the foes, whether far or near, who assail UvS [and make them] 
destitute, 10. Through thee, o Brihaspati, a liberal and generous 
friend, may we obtain the highest vigour. Let not our malicious 
enemy gain tl'.e mastery over us ; may we who aro friendly in our 
intentions overcome them by our h^unns. 11. Stubborn, strong, he 
enters into the battle, he vexes the foe, he overpowers him iu conliict. 
Thou, Brahmanaspati, art a real avenger of guilt, a subduer even of 
the fierce and vehemently passionate man. 12. Let us not be struck 
by the shaft of the man who, with ungodly mind, seeks to injure us, 
who, esteeming himself fierce, seeks to slay (any of thy) worshippers; 


/Wi Compare tho epithet mrvagnm in v. ol, 12. 
Sanuka = samuchhrit{t^ according to Say a pa, 
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we repel the rage of the presumptuous and malicious man. 13. 
Brihaspati, who is to be invoked in battles, to be worshipped with 
reverence, who frequents conflicts, who bestows all our wealth, has 
overturned like chariots all the malicious enemies w'ho seek to wrong 
us. 14. Consume with thy sharpest burning bolt the rakshases who bavo 
mocked at thee, whose prowess is well proved ; manifest that power of 
thine which shall be deserving of praise; destroy the demons. 15. 
Bjnliaspati, whose essence is sacred truth, bestow upon us that brilliant 
wealth which shall excel that of our foe, which appears brilliant, and 
possesses strength, which shines with power. 10. .‘Do not (abandon) 
us to the robbers who hold the position of our assailants, pei-sistent 
enemies, w’ho greedily desire our food; — such a man in his lieart 
contemplates the abandonment of tho gods; — they do not, o Bri- 
huspati, know the excellence of tho saman. 17. For Tvashtri, who 
knows all yaman-verses, has generated thee to be above all beings, 
Brahmanaspati is the avenger and punisher of guilt, the slayer of the 
injurious man in the interest of tho upholder of the groat ceremonial. 
18. When thou, Angiras, didst open up the cow-pen, the mountain 
yielded to thy glory; witli Indra as thine ally, thou, Brihaspati, didst 
let loose the stream of the waters, which hud been covered with dark¬ 
ness. 19. Brahmanaspati, thou art its controller; take notice of our 
hymn and prosper our offspring; all that the gods protect is successful. 
May we, blest with strong men, speak with power at the festival.’^ 

It.Y. ii. 24, 1. Sernam aviddhi prahhritim yah liishe ayd vidhema 
mvayd mahd gird | yathCi no midhvun stavate sahhd tava Brihaspate 
bishadhah nota no matin | 2. Yo nantvdni anamad ni ojasd utudardar 
manyund damhardni vi [ yrachydvayad achyutd Brahnanaapatir d chd- 
visad vammantam vi parvatam | 3. Tad devdndih devatamdya kartvam 
asrathran drilhd avradanta viliid j ud gdh ujad ahhinad hrahmand valan 
aguhat tamo vi achakshayat svah | 4 (= Nir. x. 13). Ahndsyam avatam 
Brahmanaspatir ynadhudhdram alki yam oja^d 'trinat \ tarn eva viive 
papire svardrih hahu sCikaih sisichur utsam udrinam | .... 8. Ililajyma 
kshiprena Brahmanaspatir yatra vashfi pra tad asnoti dhajwand j tasya 
bddhvlr isJiavo ydhhir asyati nrichakshaso drisaye kaniayonayak | 

1. ‘‘Do thou who rulest receive this our offering [of praise]; let us 
worship thee with this new and grand song; as thy bountiful friend 
among us celebrates thee, do thou also, Brihaspati, fulfil our desire, 2. 
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Brahmanaspati, who by his power brought low tho things which should 
bo overthrown, and by his wrath split open the clouds, has also cast 
down the things which were unshaken, he has penetrated tho mountain 
which was full of riches. 3. This was an exploit fit for the most 
godlike of the gods to achieve; firm things were loosened, and strong 
things yielded to him ; he drove forth the cow's, by prayer he split 
Yala, ho chased away the darkness, and revealed the sky.*°^ 4. All 

tho ^celestials drank of tho stone-covered fountain, yielding a sweet 
stream, which Brahnianaspati split open; they poured out together an 
abundant supply of water. . « . . 8. Wherever Brahmauaspati desires, 
thither he reaches with his well-stringed, swift-darting bow. Excel¬ 
lent are his aiTows ^'herewith he shoots; they are keen-eyed to behold 
men, and drawn back to the ear.’^ 

iv. 50, 1. Yas tastamlha Bahasd vi jmo antd7i lifihaspatis truhedastho 
rav4na ( iam pratndsah rishai/o dldhyunah pxiro viprtJi dadhire iriandra^ 
jikmm I 4. Bfiliaspatih prathmiam jdyamdno maho jyotuhih pwra^na 
mjoman 1 aaptuayaa kmjuto ravena vi saptm'aimir adlmnat tamdvim ) 
5. & 8Uih{Mhhd sa rikvatd gamna Valam ruroja phaliyam ravma | £n- 
haspatir usriydh havyamdah hanihradad, vdvaMlr uddjat | G. JiJm piire 
vikadevdya vrMne yajnair vidlwma namam havirlhih | Brifmpate 8U' 
prajdh viravanto myam mjdma patayo rayXndm | 7. iSa id rdjd pratijan- 
ydni mkd Suskmem tanthCiv ahhi vlryena | Bpihaspatvh yah suhhritam 
hihharti valguyati vandate pdrvahhujam ( 

‘‘ 1. Contemplating Brihaspati with the pleasant tongue, who occu¬ 
pies three abodes, and by his power and his voice holds apart the ends 

of the earth, the ancient rishis placed him in their front. 

Brihaspati, when boni from the great light in the highest heaven, 
Beven-faced, mighty in nature, seven-rayed, blew asunder the darkness 
with his voice. 5. AVith the lauding, hymning band ho by Ivis voice 
broke through Yala, the cloud. Brihaspati, shouting, drove forth the 
butter-yielding, loudly-lowing cows. 6. Thiu let us worship the vigorous 
father, who is possessed of all divine attributes, with sacrifices, and 
reverence, and oblations. May wo, Brihaspati, have abundant off- 
spiing, vigorous sous, and be lords of riches. 7. That king who main- 

This and the following verse are translated in p. 73 of the article of Professor 
Both, quoted at the commencement of this section. 

*•5® Verses 4 ff. are translated by Professor Roth in pp. 79 f. of the article quoted 
at the beginning of this section. 







tains Brihaspati in abundance, who praises and magnilies him as (a 
deity) entitled to the iirst distinction, overoomos all hostile powers by 
his force and valour.” 

X, 68, 6. Yadd Vala^ya piyaio jasum hjied Brihaspatir agnUapohkir 
arkaih | iadhhir na jihvd parivuJ4am c\dad dvir nidhin akrinod mri- 

yanCim | 7. dndeva hhittvd iahunasya yarhham ud usriydh parva- 

tasya tmand ^^jat | 8 (=* Nir, x. 12), Akndpinaddham madlm pary apm- 
yad inaUyam m dine udmii hhiymitam | nish ^aj jahhdra cha?nasam na 
tfik^had Brihmpatir vtravena vikriiya | 9. Soshdm avindat sah svah so 
Aymm so arkena vi hahddhe iamumsi | Brihaspatir gompusho Valasya 
nir majjdnam m parvano jabhdra | 

When Bj-ihaspati clove with fiery gleams the defences of tlio ma¬ 
lignant Vala, as the tongue devours that which has been enveloped by 
the teeth, he revealed the treasures of the cows. 7. ... As if splitting 
open eggs, the productions of a bird, ho by his own power cbove out 
the cows from tho mountain. 8. He beheld the sweet liquid en¬ 
veloped by rock, like a fish swiraming in shallow water; Brihaspati 
brought it out, like a spoon from a tree, having cloven (Vala) with his 
shout. 9. He discovered the Dawn, the Sky, Agni; with his gleam 
he cliased away the darkness; Bfihaspati smote forth, as it were, tho 
marrow from the joints of Vala, who had assumed the form of a bull.” 

i. 40, 5. Fra nunam Brahnianaspattr mantrajri vadati nkthyam | yas- 
minn Indro Farnno Miiro Aryamd devdh okumsi chakrire ( 6. Tam id 
€ochema vidatheshu hmbhuvam maniram devah anehasam | ^*5. Brah- 
manaspati now utters a laudatory hymn, in which Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra, the gods, have taken up their abode. 6. This sjDOtless hymn, 
bringing good fortune, may we, o gods, uttcir on the festivals.” 

i. 190, 1. Anarvdnam rrisJiahham mandrajihvam Brihaspaiim vardhaya 
iuivyam arkaih \ gdthdnyaJ} surucho yasya devCih dirinvanti navamduasya 
martdh | 2, Tam ritviydh upa vdchah sachante sargo yo na devayaivm 
asarji | Ifagnify Brihaspati, tho irresistible, the vigorous^, the 

pleasaut-tongued, who ought to be praised with hymns, a shining 
leader of songs to whom both gods and men listen w'hen ho utters 

In the dissertation quoted abovo, p. 7b Professor Hoth remarks on these 
verses: ** The thunder is tiis (lirabmanaspati’s) voice. This voice of thunder, again, 
as the voice of the superintendent of pruyer, is by a beautiful transference brought 
into connection with the prayer which, spoken on earth, finds, as it were, its echo 
in the heights of heaven,’* 
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praise. 2. To him proceed well-ordered •words, like a stream of 
devout men which has been set in motion/^ 

V. 43, 12. A vedhasam nilaprishtham Ifilmiiam Briha^patlih sadam 
sMayadhvam | sddadyorm?i dame d dvUvdtlisam kiranyavarnam aruAmn 
sapema | Seat on the sacrificial groniuf, the wise, the dark-bucked,’ 
the mighty Brihaspati. Let us Hiverence the golden-hued ruddy god 
who sits on our hearth, who shines in our house.’' 

z. 98, V. Bevahidam vrulitkanifn rardno Brihaspaiir vdcham asinai 
ayachhat | Brihaspati, fulfilling (his desire), gave him (Devapi) u 
liymn seeking for rain, which the gods heard.” 


(2) Parentage and attrihuteff of the god, 

Brahraanaspati, or Brihaspati, appears to he descrihed in vii. 97, 8, 
as the ofispnng of the two Worh^s, who magnified him by their power 
{devi devasya rodasi janitrl Brihaepaiim vavridhatiir mahitvd); whilst 
in ii. 23, 17, he is said to have boon generated by Tvashtpi (see above). 
He is called a priest, x. 141, 3 {hrahmunam cha Brihaspatim); ia 
associated with the Rikvans, or singei-s (vii. 10, 4; x. 14, 3 ; compare 
X. 36, 6; X. 64, 4); ia denominated an Angirasa (iv. 40, 1; vi. 73, 1 ; 
X. 47, 6); is the generator, the uttcrer, the lord, the inspirer, of prayer 
(ii. 23, 1,2; i. 40, 5 ; x. 98, 7), who by prayer accomplishes his de¬ 
signs (ii. 24, 3), and mounting the shining and awful chariot of the 
ceremonial, proceeds to conquer the enemies of prayer and of the gods 
(ii. 23, 3f.. 8). He is the guide, patron, and protector of the pious, 
wdio are saved by him from all dangers and calamities (ibid, verses 
4 fi‘); and are blessed by liim with wealth and prosperity (ibid. 9 f.). 
He is styled the father of the gods, ii. 26, 3 (deimdm pitaram) ; is 
said to have blown forth the births of the gods like a blacksmith (see 
above, p. 48); to be possessed of all divine attributes, vtsvadevya, or 
vikadeva (iii. 62, 4; iv. 50, 6); bright, kichi (iii. 62, o; vii. 97, 7); 
pure, hndhyu (vii. 97, 7); oraniform, vUvarilpa (iii. 62, 6) ; possessed 
of PA desirable things, vihavdra (vii. 10, 4; vii. 97, 4); to have a 
hundred wings, iaiapaira (vii. 97, 7); to carry a golden spear, liiraTi- 
yamil (ibid.; compare ii. 24, 8, where a bow and arrows are assigned 
to him); to be a devourer of enemies, vritralMda (x. 65, 10; comp, 
ri. 73, 3) ; a leader of armies along with Indra, etc., Indrah dedm 
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netd Brihaspat'ir Dahlnnd (x. 103, 8), and armed with an iron axe, 
which Tvaal'tyi sharpens, §isite 7iiXnam parakiin Hvdyasam yena vrUchid 
et(do Brahmamspatih (x. 53, 9); clear-voiced, kichihranda (vii. 97, 5)» 
a prolonger of life, pratarita ayushah (x. 100, 5); a remover of 
disease, amlvahd (i. 18 , 2) ; opulent, revat, vmuvit ; an inereaser of 
the moans of subsistence, piish^ivardhana (i» 18, 2). Plants are said 
to spring from him, yah oshadMh .... Brihaspatiprasutah (x. 97, 15, 
19). He is said in one place to be conveyed by easy-going ruddy horses, 
tarn sayrndso amahdso ahuh Brihaspatim mliavuho vahanti (vii. 97, 6). 

In one place he is said to have heard the cries of Trita, who had 
been thrown into a well and was calling on the gods, and to have 
rescued him from his perilous position, i. 105, 17 {Triiah kupe avahito 
(levdn havate iltaye | tat ki^rdva Brihaspatih hrinvann afnhuranud uru). 

His exploits in the way of destroying Yala, and carrying off the 
heavenly kine, or releasing the imprisoned waters of the sky, have 
been sufficiently explained, in the quotation I have made above from 
Professor Hoth^s Essay, as w'oll as in the texts which have been trans¬ 
lated. He is further, as we have seen, described as holding asunder 
the ends of the earth (iv, 50, 1). 


(3) Whether Brihaspati and Brahmnaepali are identifiable with Agni, 

Pfiffiraanaspati and Brihaspati arc regarded as names of Agni by 
M. Langlois, in his translation of the Kig-veda, vol. i. p. 249 (note 36), 
p. 254 (note 83), p. 578 (note 1), and index, vol. iv., under the 
words.^**' Professor Wilson also, in the introduction to the 1st vol. 
of his tran.slation, p. xxxvii., writes us follows: ‘^Brahmanaspati, 
also, as far as wo can make out his character from the occasional 
stanzas addressed to him, seems to bo identidable with Agni, with the 
additional attribute of presiding over prayer. The characteristic pro¬ 
perties of this divinity, however, are not very distinctly developed in 
this portion of the Veda’’ (see also the notes in pp. 41, 111, 112). 
In the introduction to his second volume, p. ix. however, Professor 
Wilson says that, as described in the 2nd ashtaka of the R.V., Brihas¬ 
pati, ‘‘when treated of separately, is identical with Indra, by his 
attributes of sending rain (p. 199) and wielding the thunderbolt (p. 


M, Langlois spells Brihaspati, Vrihaspati. 
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281); but he is hymned indiscriminately with Brahmanaspati, who is 
styled the lord of the Ganas, or companies of divinities, and also, which 
is in harmony with his former character, chief or most excellent lord 
of mantras or prayers of the Vedas (p. 202); he also, in some of his 
attributes, as those of dividing the clouds, and sending rain, and re¬ 
covering the stolen kine (p. 268) is identical with Indra, although witli 
sotho inconsistency ho is spoken of as distinct from, although associated 
with, him (p. 270); but this may be a misconception of the scholiast, 
etc/^ Finally, rrofessor Miilier (Transl. of II.V. i. 77) states his opinion 
that Brahmanttspati and Brihaspati are both varieties of Agni, tho 
priest and purohita of gods and men, and as such he is invoked 
together with the Mariits, etc.,^’ as he had previously remarked that 
Agni also is. The verse to which this note refers, H.Y. i. 38, 13, is 
as follows: acKha vada land gird jardtjai hrahmnaspatim agnhn miiram 
na dariaiam^ which Professor Miilier renders thus: Speak out for 
ever with thy voice to praise the lord of prayer, Agni, who is like a 
friend, the bright one.” 

This identification, in the strict sense, of Brahmanaspati with Agni 
is supported by some texts, but opposed to others. Of the former 
class arc the follow ing: 

ii. 1, 3. Tvavi Agne Indro vrhhahhak safdm asi tvam Vuhmr urugiiyo 
nammgah | tvam brahma rayivid hrahmanaapate j ^‘Thou, Agni, art 
Indra, tho most vigorous of the good; thou art the wide-striding and 
adorable Vishnu ; thou, o Brahmanaspati (or lord of prayer), art a 
priest {hrahnd)^ the possessor of wealth, etc/’ Here, although Agni is 
also identified w^ith Indra and Vishnu, as he is with other deities in 
tlie following verses, the connection between him and Brahmanaspati 
is shown to be more intimate and real by the fact that botli the latter 
word and Agni are in the vocative. In the next passage also Brihas¬ 
pati, as well ag Matarisvan may be regarded as an epithet of Agni, 
iii. 26, 2. Tarn iuhkram Agnim avase havdmahe vaUvdnaram mdtaris- 
vdnam iikthyam | Brihaspatim manusho devatatage vipram hotdram 
aiitkm raghushyadam \ call to our succour the bright Agni, the 

friend of all mankind; Matarisvan, who is worthy to bo hymned ; 
Brihaspati, the wuso invoker, the guest, swiftly-moving, that he may 
come to a man’s worship of the gods.” 

The vorso above quoted, v. 43, 12, is also alternatively explained of 
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Agiii by bSyo-Tia in liis rcniJirks: (ithdvit iyciTn, ^yiieyfl | hvihcticfh pwri^ 
vridhmya harmanak svamJ iti Brihaspatir Agnir uchyate | tatha 7 iila^ 
varm-dhilma -prishthaha - sadam-sadana - hii'amjavarnatvadi- Imgatr apy 
Agnir em Brihmpatih | ^^Or, Agni ia the subject of the verso. J3y 
Brihaspati, the lord of the grand coremonial, Agni is denoted. And, 
further, it is also shown by the marks of having a back of dark- 
coloured smoke, of being placed on the sacrificial ground, of having a 
golden hue, etc., that Bphaspati is Agni.’^ And in ii. 2, 7, Agni is 
besotight to make Heaven and Earth favourable to the worshipper by 
prayer, brahnanu {prachl dydvOprithkl hrahmana kridhi). Further, 
Agni (see above pp. 199 f.), as well as Brahmanaspati and Bfihaspati, 
is called a priest, and both are designated as Angiras, or Angirasa. 

On the other hand, however, Brahmanaspati or Brihaspati is else¬ 
where distinguished from Agni- Thus in x. 68, 9, Brihaspati is said 
to have found out Ushas, the lieaven, and Agni, and by a hymn to 
have chased away the darkness {sah ushiim avindat mh Bvah so agnim 
so arkena vi hahadhe tamaiiisi). In vii, 10, 4, Agni is asked to bring 
Brihaspati along with Indra, Iludra, Aditi, etc. In the following 
iGxtiif where a number of different gods aro invoked or named together, 
Agni 13 mentioned separately from Brahmanaapati or Brihaspati, iii. 
20, 5 ; iv. 40, 1 ; v. 51, 12 I ; vii. 11, 1 ; vii. 44, 1; ix. 5, 11 ; 
X. 85, 11 ; X. 65, 1 ; x. 130, 4; x. 141, 3. 


SECTION XVIIL 


YAMA AND THE DOCTRTNE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

(1) References to inmortaUiy in the earlier hooh of the Rig^uda* 

It is ill the ninth and tenth books of the Rig-veda that we find 
the most distinct and prominent references to a future life. It is 
true that the Ribhus, on account of their artistic skill, are said, in 
some texts in the earlier books, to have been promised, and to 
have attained, immortality and divine honours (seo above p. 226, 
and 11.V. iv. 35, 3, where it is said: atha aUa Vdjd/i amritasyOf 
panthdm ganaiii devanam Jiihhavah suhasfdh | ^‘Theu, skilful Yajas, 
Bibhiis, ye proceeded on tho road of immortality, to the assemblage- 
of the gods; ” and verse 8 : ye devdso abkavaia sti/crilgd h/endh iva 
ul adhi divi mskeda | te ratnafn dhuta lavaso napdlah Sandkanvandh 
ahhavata amr 'ddsah | ** Ye who through your skill have become gods, 
and like falcons are seated in the sky, do ye, children of strength, give 
us riches; ye, o sons of Siidhauvan, have become immortal.’'). This, 
however, is a .special case of deification, and would not prove that 
ordinary mortals were considered to survive after the termination of 
their earthly existence. There are, however, a few other passages 
which must he understood as intimating a belief in a future state of 
happiness. Thus Agni is said in i. 31, 7, to exalt a mortal to immor¬ 
tality {irath tarn Ague amritaive uttame mariaih dadhusi) ; and to be the 
guardian of immortalitj {adaldho gopdh amrUasga rahhitdy And the 
same power is ascribed to Sonm in i. 191, 1 : tava pranlti pifaro nah 
Indo deveshu ratnam abhajania dhiruh ] “By thy guidance, o Soma, 
our sage ancestors have obtained riches among the gods ,* " and again, 
inverse 18 : apydyaniCmo amritdya Soma dm Sravamsi ultamiini dhkhva\ 
“ Soma, becoming abundant to (produce) immortality, place (for us) 
excellent treasures in the sky.”^” Some other passages to tho same 

Professor Benfcy, however, translates differently; “ take possession of the highest 
renown in heaven.” 
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effect are the following: i. 125, 5. NciJcasya pruhfhe adki tuhfhati snlo 
yo prindti sa ha deveshu gachhati | 6. BahhiiiCmifMm id mdni chilrd 
dahshinavatum divi surydmh | dahhinamnto amritim bhajante da/cshind- 
vantah praiirante ayuh^^'^ | *‘5. The liberal man abides placed upon the 
summit of the sky; he goes to the gods. 6, These brilliant things are 
the portion of those who bestow largesses; there are suns for them in 
heaven ; they attain immortality; they prolong their lives, i. 154, 5. 
Tad asya priyam abki pdtho'^^^ a^ydiii naro yatra devayavo madanii | 
uruhramasya sa hi handhur iUhd Vishnoh pade parame madhvah utsah | 

May 1 attain to that his (Vishnu’s) beloved abode where men devoted 
to the gods rejoice j for that is tho bond of the wide-striding god—a 
spring of honey in the highest sphere of Vishnu.’^ i. 179, 6. JJhhau 
mrndv riskir ugrah pnponha satydh dsveshu dSisho jagdma | The 
glorious rishi practised both kinds'*^*: he realised his aspirations among 
the gods.’’ In v. 4, 10, the worshipper prays : prajuhhir Ay^ie ampf- 
vam aiydm | May I, Agni, with ray offspring, attain imraoi tality.” 

In V. 65, 4, the Maruts are besought to place their worshippers in tho 
condition of ira mortality [uto asmdn amritatve dadhdtana), v. 63, 2 : 
vpishfim vdih radho amritatvam itnahfi | AVo ask of 3 ’ou twain (Mitra 
and A^aruna) rain, wealth, immortality.” vii. 57, 6. Daddta no amri- 
iasya prajdyai \ which Professor lioth, s.v. prajd^ explains: ‘‘add us 

The same idea is repeated in x. 107, 2 {uchhd divi dakuhindvanto asthur ya 
asvaddh saha te suryem | hiraniiadah amTitatvam bhajante vasodah soma pra ti>'ante 
dyiih I “The givers of largesses abide high in the sky ; the givers of horses live with 
the srin; the givers of gold enjoy immortality; the gi vers of raini ent prolong their lives.'* 

*13 The same word which is here employed, pathaSf occurs also in iii. 55, 10; 
Vishnur gopah pnramam pdtx pathah priyd dhdmdni ampita dadhdnah | “Vishnu, a 
protector, guards the highest abode, occupying the beloved, imperishable regions.*' 
See also i. 162, 2; x. 70, 0, 10. In i. 163, 13, tbo horse which had been immo- 
lated is said to have gone to the highest abode, to the gods {npa pragntpuramam 
sadasiham at'Vfiu aehd pUarant mdtaram chn | udya lUvdn juskfatamo hi gamyvh), 
lu ii. 23, 8, mention is made of xdtaram sumnam “ the highest happiness,” and in 
ii. 25, 6, of the “happiness of the gods” {devdmim sumne) ; but it does not appear 
whether heaven is meant. In i. 159, 2, Heaven and Earth seem to be declared to 
provide large immortality for their offspring {nru prajayah amritam), 

Suyana explains abhatt varnun by plea.sure and austerity ” komam cha 
tapai ehd), 

*‘3 See, however, Sayana’s gloss and 'Wilson’s note, in hco^ where the immortality 
referred to is explained as immortality through offspring, and as consisting in an un¬ 
broken succession of descendants, the immortality of a mortal {ampitatvam santaty- 
aviohh4‘da4ahshamm | **prajdm anu prajTxyate tad u te martya amritetm** iti hi 
srxdih). 
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to (the nuTiiber of) the people of eternity, le. to the blessed/^ vii. 76, 
4. Te id devdnafk sadhamddak amnn rituvCmali kmayah pUrvydsah | 
^‘They wore the companions of the gods,—those ancient righteous 
Bftges.’* viii. 68, 7. Ud yad hradhnasya visJdapaih griham Imlras cha 
yanvaki j madhvah pitvd sachevahi trih sapta sakhyuh pade | When we 
two, Indra and I, go to the region of the Bun, to our home, may we, 
drinking nectar, seek thrice seven in the realm of the friend.*^ Com¬ 
pare viii, 48, 3, quoted above iu p. 90, note: ^Vo have drunk the 
Soma; we have become immortal; wo have entered into light; we 
have known the gods/’ 

Vata is also declared to have a store of immortality in his house (te 
yrihe amriiasyfe nidhir hitah). But this verse occurs in a late hymn 
(the 186th} of the tenth Mandala. In the same Book, x, 95, 18, the 
jTomise is mode by the gods to Pururavas, the son of IJa, that though 
he was a mortal, when his offspring should worship them, with obla¬ 
tions, he should enjoy happiness in Svarga, heaven (Hi tva dev&h ime 
dhir Ail(( yathem etad hhavasi mritynhandhuh | prajCi te dexan havisha 
yajdti Bvarge u tmm api mudayOse), 


(2) References to the Fathers^ the souls of departed ancestors, in the 
earlier hooks of the Rig-veda^ 

The following passages appear to refer to tho souls of deceased an¬ 
cestor conceived of as still existing in another world : 

i. 36, 18. Agnind Turva^arn Yadum pardvatah Vgradevam havdmahe | 
** Through Agni wo call Turva^a, Yadu, and IJgradeva from afar/' 
iii. 55, 2. Mo shil no atra juhuranta devuh ma purve Agne pitarah pad- 
ajndh 1 '^Let not the gods injure us here, nor our early Fathers who 
know the realms. vi. 52, 4. Axantu mdm Jlshaso jug a nidndh avantu 
md sindhavah pinvamd^idh | avantu md parvatciso dhruvaso axantu md 
pitaro devahutau | “ May the rising Dawn, the swelling river's, the firm 
mountains, protect me; may the Fathers protect me in my invocation 
to the gods.’* vi. 75, 10. Brahmanasah pitarah somyasah iive no 
RyCwdprithivl anehasa | Pushd nah pCitu diiritad xUdxridhah ] ‘Mtfay 
tho Brahmans, Fathers, drinkers of Soma, may Heaven and Earth be 
propitious to us. May Pushan, the promoter of sacred rites, preserve 
U8 from calamity.’^ vii. 35, 12. Sam nah satyasya patayo hhcmntu 
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^am no arvantah Um u saniit gavah | ^am nak ^ihhmaJjk sukrUah suhdstah 
Sam no hliavantu pittiro liamhu | ‘‘May tho lords of truth be propitious 
to and so may the horses and kine; may the skilful lUbhus, 
dexterous of hand, may the Fathers, be propitious to us in our invo¬ 
cations.’^ viii. 48, 13. Toam Soma pitrihhi^ samviddno aim dyavd- 
jprilhivl (i tatantha \ “Thou, Soma, in concert with, the Fathers, hast 
extended the Heaven and Earth.” 

I may also introduce here a few detached texts on the same subject 
from the ninth and tenth books t ix. 83, 3. Jldyavtuo inamifo asya 
mCiyayd nriohakshmah pitaro yarhham ddudkuh ( “By liis wondrous 
power, tho skilful have formed, the Fathers, beholders of men, have 
deposited the germ.” x. 68, 11. Abhi iydvam na kt'iSanehldr aSvaih 
nakshatrelhih pitaro dydm apmSan i “Tho Fathers have adorned tho 
sky with stars, as a bay horse is decorated \t^ith pearls (?).” x. 88, 15. 
Dve BTuti a&rimvam pitrindm aham devundm uta marlydnCim | “ I have 
heard of two paths for mortals, that of the Fathers, and that of the 
gods.” X. 107, 1. Mahi jyotih pitrihhir dattam dgdt | “The great 
light given by the Fathers has arrived.” 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana, and in the Purdnas, the Fathers 
(Pritris) are represented as being a distinct order of beings from men, 
as may be gathered from their being separately created. See the 1st 
vol. of this work, pp. 23 f., 37, 58, 79 f. 


(3) IlymiiB relating to Yama and the Fathere, 

I now come to the passages in the ninth and tenth hooks to which 
I first alluded : and, owing to the great interest and importance of the 
subjects to which they refer, I shall first quote the most es.sential parts 
of them at length, and then supply a summary of the conclusions 
which they assert or involve. 

I shall begin with the brief account of Yama’s parentage in the 
seventeenth hymn, already quoted above, p. 227, and the dialogue 
betwixt him and his twin sister Yarn!, in the tenth hymn of the tenth 
book, 

11.V. X. 17, 1. “Tvashtri makes a marriage for his daughter! (Hear¬ 
ing) this, this whole world assembles. The mother of Yama, becoming 

See tho lat vol. of this Work, p. 434. 
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'wedded, the wife of the great Vivasvat, disappeared. 2. They coa- 
cealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. Making (another) of similar 
form, gave her to Vivasvat. And she bore the Asvins when that hap¬ 
pened. Saninju abandoned the two pairs of twins.’* 

The following’ hymn contains a dialogue between Yama and his twin 
fiister Yarn!, in wliich, according to Professor Both, she is to be con¬ 
sidered as urging a matrimonial union between them for the continua¬ 
tion of the human species, of which, in the opinion of that writer, they 
appear to have been regarded as the earliest pair.^^® In verse 4, they 
are declared to have been the offspring of the Gandharva and his w ife. 

11.y. X. 10, O chit sakhdyam sakhya vavrityCim tirah puru chid 
aniavam jaganvdn | pitur napdtam d dadhlta vedhah adhi Icshami prata^ 
rarn didhydnah | 2. Na te sakhd sakkyam vashp etat salaicshmd yad 
vlshurilpd hhaudti ) mahas pidrdso asurasya viral} divo dhartldrah urviyci 
pari /chyan | 3. Usanti gha te amriidsah etad ekasya chit tyajamm mart^ 
yasya ( ni te mano tnanam dhdyi amne janyuh patis tanvam d vivUydh \ 
4. Na yat purd chakrima had ha nunam ritd vadanto cnritayli rupema | 


After this section was first written I received Professor Max Muller’s second 
series of Leohu-es on the Science of Language. The learned and ingenious author 
there discusses at length the meaning of the myths roganling Yivasvat, Saianyu, and 
fchoir offspring (pp. 481 ff., and 608 ff.). Ho understuads Vivasvat to represent the 
sky, Saranyu the dawn, Yama Originally the day, and Yami, his twin sister, the 
night (p. 609). 1 shall briefly refer, as I proceed, to some of his further explana¬ 
tions, leaving the reader to consult the work itself for fuller information. 

*18 8^*0 Professor Roth’s remarks on Yama in the Journal of the Gonnan Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, and in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 336 f. 
“ They are,” he says, “ as their names denote, twin brother and sister, and arc the 
first human pair, the originators of the race. As tho Hebrew conception closely 
connected the parents of mankind by making the woman formed from a portion 
of tho body of the man, so by the Indian tradition they are placed in the relation¬ 
ship of twins. 'I bis thought is laid by the hymn in question in the mouth of Y'amT 
herself, when she is made to say: ‘ Even in tho womb tho Creator made us for 
man and wife.’ ” Professor Muller, on the other hand, says (Lect., 2nd scr., p. 610): 
“There is a curious dialogue between her (Y:?.mT) and her brother, where she (the 
night) implores her brother (the day) to make her his wife, and where he declines 
her offer, •because,’ as he says, ‘they have called it a sin that a brother should marry 
his sister.’'* Again, p. 621, “There is not a single word in tho Vcnla pointing to 
Tama and Yami as the first couple of mortals, as the Indian Adam and Eve. ... If 
Y’ama had been the first created of men, surely the Vedic poets, in speaking of him, 
could not have passed this over in silence.” Sec, however, the pas.sage from the 
A.V. xriii. 3, 13, to be quoted further on. 

*18 'Tiiia hymn is repeated in the A.V. xviii. 1, 1 ff. I am indebted to Professor 
Aufrecht for some improvements in my translation. 
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Qmdharvo af%u apyd oka yoahd sd no ndhhih paramaih jdmi tan nau | 5. 
Garhhe nu nau janitd dampatl har devas Tvashfd mvttd viivarUpah | 
nahir asya praminanii vraidni veda nCiv asya prithivl uia dyauh ( 6. 
Ko a^ya veda prathamaHya ahnah kaJ} lift dadarsa kah iha pra vookat | 
hrihmi Mitrasya Vanmasya dhdma kad u hravah dliano vlchyd nrln [ 7. 
Yamasya met Yamydm Jedmak dgan samdne yonau sahaSeyydya | jdyd 
iva paiye tanmm rtnehyum vi chid vriheva ratkyd iva chakra | 8. Na 
tishfhanti na hi muhanti etc deedndm spa^ah iha ye char anti | (—Nir. 
V. 2) anyena mad dhano ydhi tuyafh tena vi vfiha rathyd iva chakra | 9. 
lldtrlhhir asmai ahahkir daiaayet Suryasya chakshur mtikur un mimlyd,' | 
diva prithivyd mithund sahandhu Yamlr lamahya hhhriyad ajCimi | 10. 
(~Nir. iv. 20) A gha td gachann utiard yugdni yatra jdmayah hrin- 
avawi ajdtni j upa harhhrihi vrishalhUya hdhuin anyam ichhasva subhage 
patini mat | 11. Kim bhrdtd asad yad andtham hhavdti kirn u »vasd yan 
Nirriiir nigachhdt | kdma-mutd bahu etad rapdmi tanvd me tanvarh 
mm piprigdhi | 12. Ka vai u te tanvd tanvam sam paprichyam papain 
dhur yah svasdram nigachhdt | anyena mat pramudah kalpayasva na te 
hhrafa subhage vashfi etat | 13. (=Nir. yi. 28) Bato lata asi Yama 
naira te mano hridayam cha aviddma | anyd kila tvdm kakshyd iva 
yuktam pari shvqjdte Ubujeva vriksham^'^^ | 14. (=Nir. xi. 34) Anyam u 
shu trai/i Yanii any ah u tvdm pari shvajdta Ubujeva vrtksham | tasya 
vd tvam manah ichha sa vo, tava adha krinushva samvidaih suhhad/rdm ( 

[Yam! says] 0 that I might attract a friend to friendly acts. Alay 
the sago (Y*ttmu?), after traversing avast ocean, receive a grandson to 
his father, and look far forward over the earth.*’* 2. (Yatna.) Thy 
friend does not desire this intimacy that (his) kinswoman should 
become (as) an alien. The heroes, the sons of the great Spirit, the 
supporters of the sky, look far and wide around (see verse 8). 3. 

(Yami.) The immortals desire this of thee, (they desire) u descendant 
left behind by the one solo mortal. Lot thy soul be united to 
mine. As a husband, penetrate the body of (thy) wife. 4. (Yama.) 
Shall we (do) now what we have never done before ? Shall w^e who 
(have been) speakers of righteousness, utter unrighteousness ? The 

Compare A.V. vi. 90, 1 ; vi. 127, 3. 

Compare A.V. vi, 8, 1. 

*** This verse occurs with variations in the Sama-veda, i. 340. The sense of it, as 
well as some others, is obscure. If the sage {vedhus) mean Yama, his father may he 
Vivasvat, or the Gandharva, and the grandson of the latter may be the sou whom Yam! 
was desirous to bear to her twin brother (Yama). Compare the iirat half of verso 3. 

19 
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Qunclhaiya in the (aerial) wateri^, and his aqueous —such is our 

source, such is our high relationship. 5, (Yaml.) The divine Tvashtyi, 
the creator, the viviiior, the shaper of all forms, made as husband and 
wife, (while we were yet) ixi the womb/®* NTo one can infringe his 
ordinances. .Earth and heaven know this of us. 6. (Yama.) Who 
knows this first day ? Who has seen iti Who can declare it } Vast 
is the realm of Mitra and Varuna. What wilt thou, o wanton woman, 
say in thy thoughtlessness (?) to men? 7. (YatnT.) The desire of 
Yaraa has come upon me, Tami, to lie with him on th<i same couch. 
Let me, as a wife, bare my body to my husband. Let us whiii round 
like the two wheels of a chariot. 8. (Yama.) These spies of the gods 
who range throughout this world stand not still, neither do they wink. 
Depart, quickly, wanton woman, with some other man than me. Whirl 
round with him like the two wheels of a chariot. 9. (Yam!.) Though 
she should wait upon him by night and by day, still the eye of the sun 
would open again. Both in heaven and earth twins are closely united. 
Let Yam! treat Yama as if she were not his sister. 10. (Yama.) 
Later ages shall come when kinsmen and kinswomen shall do what is 
unbecoming their relation. Spread thy arm beneath a male. Desire, 
0 fair one, another husband than me. 11. (Yarn!.) How can a 
man be a brother, when (a woman) is left without a helper ? 
And what is a sister, vrhen misery (is allowed to) come upon her? 
Overcome by desire, I am thus importunate. Unite thy body with 
mine. 12. (Yama.) I will not unite my body with thine. They call 
him a sinner who sensually approaches his sister. Seek thy gratifi¬ 
cation with some other than me. Fair one, thy brother desires not 
13. (YamT.)^^® Thou art weak, alas, o Yama; we perceive not 

Coinparo Muller’s Lectures, 2ud. series, p. 483. He takes Gandharva for 
Vivasvat, and his aqiieons wife {Apya, Yoaha) for SaranyQ, iu accordance with Suyantt. 

In like manner Tvashtfi k said, A.V. vi. 78, 8, to have formed a husband and 
wife for each other. See above, p. 225 ; also viii. 72, 8. 

*2* The Atharva-veda (xviii. 1, 13, 14) expands this verse into two: nft U natkam 
Yami atruham asmi na ie tanum ianva sam paprichjdm I amjma vnetf pramudal} 
kalpayasva- na te bhrdtd attbhage vmhti etat [ 14. Na mi u te tanum tanvd sam 
papriohyam pZipam dhur yah svasdrnm niyachhat | asamyad etad manaso hrido me 
bhrdtd svasuh, sayanc yat iaylya | “1 am not in this thy helper, o Yam!; I will not 
unite my body with thine. Seek thy gratification with some other than me. Fair 
one, thy brother desires not this. I will not unite my body with thine. They call 
him a ..inner who sexually approaches his sister. This is abhorrent to my sold and 
heart, that I, a brother, should lie on my sister’s bed.” 

This verse is quoted and explained in Niruktu, vi. 28. 
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any soul or heart in thee, Another worarui shall enlace and embrace 
thee like a girdle, or as a creeping plant a tree. 14. (Yama.) Thou 
shalt embrace another man, o Yaim, and another man thee, as a creep- 
ing plant a tree. Do thou desire his heart, and ho thine. Make then 
a fortunate alliance.’' 

The next hymn I quote is addressed to Yama. 

B.y. X. 14, 1 ( —A.V. xviii. 1, 49. I^ir. x. 20). Fareftvdmsam pra- 
vato maliir mm hahuhhyafi panthdm anupaspaUinmn] Vaivasvatam ^anga-^ 
manamjandndm Tmnam rdjdnam havishd duvasya [ [A.Y. XYiii. 5, 13. 
Yo mamdra prathamo martydndfti yah preydya prathamo lokam etam | 
Vdivasvatmh mngammam jandndm Yamam rdjdna'ffi havishd sapar- 
yaUi] 1 2. Yamo no gdtum prathamo viveda naishd gavyutir apalhar- 
tami u j yatra nah purve pitarah pareyur end jajndndh paihydh anu 
svdh I 3. Mdtali Kavyair Yamo Angirolhir Brihaspatir dfihvahhir 
vavridhdnah | YdM cha devdh vavridhur ye cha devdh svdhd anye sva^ 
dhayd anye madanti | 4. Imam Yama prastaram d hi slda AngirobhiTf 
pitribhih saihviddnah | d tvd mantrCih havISastdh vahantu end rdjan 
havishd rnadayasva j 5. Angirobhir dgahi yajniyebhir Yama Vdirupair 
iha mddayasva j Vivasvantaih hive yah pita te asmin yajne harhishi a 
nishadya | 6. Angiraso nah pitaro Navagvdh Atharvdno Blirigavah noun- 
ydsaht I teshdih vayam sxmaian yajniydndm api hhadre saumanase sydma j 
7. PreM prehi pathbhih purvyehhir yatra nah purve pitarah pareyuk | 
nbhd rdjdnd svadhaya madanta Yamam paSydsi Varunam cha devam | 
3. SangaMasva pitf ibhih sani Yamena ishtdpurttena pwrame vyoman | 
hitvdya avadyam pxinar asiam elii sangachha&va tanvCi sxmwohdh | 9. 
Apeta vita vi cha sarpatdto astnai etam pitaro loham akran | ahobhir 
adhhir ahtubhir vyahtam Yamo dadati axmsdnam asmai | 10. Ati drava 
Surameyau hdnau chatzirakskaxi iabalaii sddhxmd paihd | atha piMn 
mvidatrdn xipoM Yamena ye sadhamddam madanti | 11. Yau te hdnau 
Yama rahkitdraxji ckaturahshau patkirahshl nrichahshasaxi j tdhhydm 


It appears from Professor Aiifrecbt’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Sanskrit MSS, 
p. 82, that the Narasmha PurSna, i. 13, contains a dialogue between Yama and 
Ynml; but I am inforinod by Dr. Hall, who has looked at the passage, that the 
conversation does not appear to he on the same subject as that in the hymn before us. 

^28 Compare A.V, yi, 28, 3 ; Yah prathamah pramtam dsasdda hahnlhyah pan- 
thdm anupmpaidnah | yo mya lie dvipado yai chaimhpada,^ tasmai Yamoya namo 
mtu mrUyave | “ Bevcrence to that Yama, to Death, who hrst reached the nvor, 
spying out a path for many, who is lord of theso two-footed and four-footed creatures.*' 
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mxam pari deJii rdjm svasti eha asmai anamiraih cha dhehi 1 12» Urvnmdv 
muifipa udumhalau Yammya duUu ckarato jandn anu | tdv mmahhyafh 
drikiye aurydya punar ddiam mm adyeha hhadram | 13. Tandy a 
aomam sumtta Yamdya juliuia havih | Yamaiii ha yajno gaehhati ayni- 
diXto arankritiih | 14. Yamaya ghritavad havir juhota pra cha iishthata | 
aa no deveahi « yamad dirgham dytih pra jlvme | 15. Yamdya madhu- 
mattamam rdjne hmyaih jtiJiotana | idaih namah ruhihhyah pdrvajebhyaf^ 
pdrveihyah pathihridhhyah | 

“ 'Worsliip with m ohlation King Yama, son of Vivasvat, the as¬ 
sembler of men, who departed to the mighty stroams,^^^ and spied cut 
the road for many. [Compare Atharva-veda, xyiii. 3, 13 : ‘ llevor- 
ence ye with an oblation Yama, the son of Yivasvat, tho assembler of 
moil, who was the first of men that died, and the first that departed to 
this (celestial) world.'] 2. Yama was the first who found for us the 
way. This home is not to he taken from us. Those who are now 
born (follow) by their own paths to the place whither our ancient 
fathers have departed. 3. Matal! magnified by tho Kavyas, Yama by 
the Angirases, and Brihaspati by the Rikvans—both those whom the 
gods magnified, and those who (magnified) the gods—of these some 
are gladdened by Svahd, and others by Svadha. 4. Place thyself, 
Yama, on this sacrificial seat, in concert with the AngirasCR and 
Fathers. Let the texts recited by the sages bring thco hither. Delight 
thyself, 0 king, with this oblation, 4. Come with the adorable A.n- 
girases; delight thyself here, Yama, with the children of Yiriipa.*^® 
Seated on the grass at this sacrifice, I invoke Yivasvat, who is thy 
father. 6. (Nir. xi. 19.) May we enjoy the good will and gracious 

This is the rendoring of tho vrordn pravato mahJr am(, adopted by Both in Ms 
Illustrations of tho Nirulcta^ p. 138. In support of this sense of mighty (celestial) 
waters, he refers to R.Y. ix. 113, 8 (which I shall quote further on), and to verse 9 
of this hymu. In his article on tho story of Jemshid, iu the Journal of tho German 
Oriental Society, iv. 426, he had translated the words, “from the deep to the heights;'* 
and JDr. Hang, in his “Essays on the Sacred Language, etc., of tho Parsoes," p. 234, 
similarly renders, “ from the depths to the heights.’' In the Atharva-veda, xviii. 4,7, 
however, where the same words occur, tlrthais taranti pramtn maKlr iti ytpnakriiah 
sukrito yent* yanii (“They cross by fords the grout rivers, [by tho road] which tho 
virtimus offerers of sacrifice pass,”) they seem more likely to mean the iniglvty streams. 
Compare Professor Muller’s Ijectures, ii. 616. 

Yirupa is mentioned in li-V. i. 46, 3 ; viii. 64, 6 ; and the YirUpas in iii,.63, 
6, and x. 62, 6 f. See the 3rd vol. of tins work, p. 246 and note. 
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benovolence of those adorable beings, the Angirases, our Fathers, the 
Kavagras, the Atharvans, the Bhrigus, oftbrers of fioma. 7. Depart 
thou/^^ depart by the ancient paths (to the place) whither our early 
fathers have departed. (There) shalt thou see the two kings, Yama and 
the god Varuna, exhilarated by the oblation {$vadJid\ (or, exulting in 
independent power). 8. Afeet with the Fathers, meet with Yama/^^ 
meet with the [recompense of J the sacrifices thou hast offered in 
the highest heaven. Throwing off all imperfection again go to thy 
home. Become united to a body, and clothed in a shining 

^8' The following versos (as appoars from Professor Muller’s .Essay on, the funeral 
rites of the firahraans, Journal of the German Oriental Society, for 1865, p. xl) are 
addressed at funerals to the souls of the departed, while their bodies are being con¬ 
sumed on the funeral pile. 

■*3^ The A.V. xviii. 2-, 21 is as follows: 21. Evayami to manam mcmaft ihoniun 
yrihan upa jti^mhanali ohi | sum gaohhmva pitxihhlk sam yamem symas tm mt’dh 
tfpa vantu hgmalp | 22. Tft tva mhantu Marido udamhafi uduprutah | ujeua kfin" 
vmtu tdam mrshmohshuntu bat iti | 23. Ud ahvmn aynr ayushe kratve dakshdya 
fivase | svan gachhatu to memo adhd pitn'in upa dnwu j ‘‘With uiy soul .1 call thy 
sold ; come with delight to these abodes ^ meet with the Fathers, meet with Yama ; 
may delightful, pleasant breezes blow upon thee, 22. May the water-bringing, 
water-shedding Marids bom* thee upward, and creating coolness by their motion, 

sprinkle thee with nun. 23.May thy soul go to its own (kindred), and hasten 

to the Fathers.” 

4'^^ The phrase ishtdpuria is explained by Dr. Ilaug (Ait. Br. ii. p. 474., note). 
Jshia^ he says, means “what is saeiiliced,” and apurtta, “filled up to.” “ For all 
sacrifices go up to heaven, and arc stored up there to bo taken possession of by the 
sacrificor on his amval in heaven.” The words before us will therefore moan “rejoin 
thy sacrifices which wore stored up.” The Atharva-veda, xviii. 2, 20, expresses the 
sonliment here referred to by Dr, Uaug in these words i svadhnh yds ohakyisho 
jlvam tas to santu madhuhlmtafp | “May the oblations which thou otferedst while 
alive (now) drop theo honey.” And in A.V. xi. 1, 30, it is said: oUih sukritair 
(ifiU gaok&ma yetjyicifti i*idko tishthaHtuM udhi supUma^Mdu | “AVith these good deeds 
may we follow the sacrifice which abides in the heaven with seven rays.” Compare 
A.Y, vi, 122, 4; yajnam ymtarn manasd hrilimtam anvdrohdmi tapasa 8ayamh\ 
upahutcih Agm jarasah parastdt tyWiyo ndko sadhamddhmn madema | “ With my 
8onl I ascend after the great sacrifice as it goes, dwelling together with my uustere- 
fervour; may we, Agni, invited, enjoy a festival in the third heaven beyond (the 
reach of) decay.” And A.Y. vi. 123, 2; ammgantd yujamdoah smsH ishtapurtam 
s^nid kfinutavir asffioti | 4. Sa pachd/ui sa dadiAmi sa yaje sa duttdd nul yusham | 6. 
Viddhi purtasya no rdjun sa deva sumand bhava | 2. “ The sacrificer will follow in. 
peace ; show him what he has offered. 4. I cook, I give, I offer oblations; may I 
not be separated from what I have given. 5* 0 king, reci^gnisc what we have be¬ 
stowed; be gracious.” Compare A.V. iii. 29, 1. 

43* Muller (in the Essay just referred to, p. xiv.) translates this verse thus: “ Leave 
evil there, then return homo, and take a form,” etc. This rendenng appears to make 
tlie departed return to this world to resume his body, though in a glorified state, 
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forra.^ 9. Go ye, depart ye, hasten ye from hence,^^*^ The Fathers 
have made for him this place. Tama gives him an abode dis- 
tingitished by days, and waters, and lights. 10. By an auspicious 
path do thou hasten past the two four-eyed brindled dogs, the 
offspring of Sarama. Then approach the benevolent Fathers who 
dwell in festivity with Tama (compare A.Y. xviii. 4, 10). 11. In¬ 

trust him,'*^” 0 Tama, to thy two four-eyed, road-guarding, man- 
observing watch-dogs; and bestow on him prosperity and health. 12. 
The two brown messengers of Tama, broad of nostril and insatiable, 
wander about among men."*^® Hay they give us again to-day the auspi¬ 
cious breath of life, that w^e may behold the sun. 13. Four out the 
soma to Tama, offer him an oblation. To Yama the sacrifice pro¬ 
ceeds when heralded by Agni and prepared. 14. Offer to Yama an 
oblation wdth butter, and be active. May he grant us to live a long 


which does not seem to bring out a good sense, Eotti. on the other hand (in Jonrn. 
Gomi. Or. Society, iv. 428), connects the word pumh with what precedcvs, and renders 
the verso thus: “Enter thy honne, laying down again all imperfection,” etc, 

Tho A.Y. xviii. 2, 24, says : ma U mano wn *»or ma *nganctm ma rasasya te j 
>«a te hasta tamah kinchanehu | 25. Ma tva tyikshah sam badhieJipi ma devi prithwi 
maKx I lokam piipshuvitva edhanva Yamarajasu | 26. Yat te an gam atiMtam para- 
chair apdmh prano yah u vate paretah \ tat te sangatya pitarah sanldah ghdmd 
gh'daaw punar a 'mmjantu | “Lot not thy soul nor anything of thy spirit (om), or 
of thy members, or of thy substance, or of thy body, disappear. 25. Lot no tree vex 
thoo, nor the groat divine earth. Having found an abode among the Fathers, flourish 
among tho subjects of Yama. 26. Whatever member of thine has been removed afar, 
or breath of thine has departed in the wind, may the combiuod leathers reunite them 
all with thee.” 

These Avords, according to Professor Miiller, arc addressed to evil spirits. 

*37 Avamnam, Compare A.V. xviii. 2, 37, whei*e Yama is said to recognise those 
who are his own: daddmi a^mai a^'amnam etad yah eska agdd mama e-hed ahhud 
iha j Yamad chikitvdn prati etad aha mamaisha rage vpa tiehthaiam iha j “ 1 givo 
this abode to this man who has come hither, if ho is mine. Yama, perceiving, says 
again, ‘ He is mine, lot him come hither to prosperity,’ ” 

*38 See Both, Journal German Oriental Society, iv. 128, at tho foot, and his ex¬ 
planation oipari dehi^ s.v. da (see also x. 16, 2 ; and A.V. viii. 2, 20, 22). Miillor, 
on tho other hand (p. xiv.), translates : “Surround him, Yama, protecting him from 
the dogs,'’ etc. 

*39 The two dogs of Yama are also mentioned in A.V. viii. 1, 9, where one of them 
is said to be black {iydma) and the other spotted {dahala) . In A.V. viii. 2, 11, tho 
messengers of Yama, who wander among men, are spoken of in the plural, without 
being described as dogs ( Vaimemiena prakitdn YamaMutam chnrato 'pa udkdmi 
narvnn). lu A.V. V. 30, 6, they are spoken of as two: dutau Yamasga ma 'nugdh 
adhijivapurd ihi | “ Do not follow Yama’s two messengers; come to the cities of the 
living.” In A.Y. viii, 8,10 f. ako tho messengers of Death and Yama are mentioned. 
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life among tlie gods. 15, Offer a most honied oblation to king Ytima. 
Let this salutation (be presented) to the earliest-born, the ancient 
rishis, who made for ns a path.’’ 

Hymn 15 of the eamo Mandala is addressed to the Fathers, or 
departed ancestors, who, as we have already seen, are conceived to be 
living in a state of blessedness in the other world, though in some 
places, as we shall see, some of them are conceived to have other abodes. 
I will quote some verses from it, which will show still further their 
enjoyments, powers, and prerogatives:— 

X. 15, L U(l iraidin avare ut pardsah ui misdhyamah pitarafy som- 
ydsah 1 asurn ye tyur mtikah ritqjnds U no avantu pitaro kavecMi 1 2. 
Tddin piiribliyo nc^mo dstu adya ye puTvdso ye iipdTdsuh lyuh | ye 
parthm rajasi d nMattdJ} ye t'd ndmth mvrijandm vikshu | .... 5. 
Upahntdh pitarcih somydso harhishyeshu 'tCtdlmhti priyeehu | ie d gamcintu 
te iha irmantu adhi hrmantu ie avantu aemdn | 6. Achya junu dak- 
shinato nishadya imam yajnam alhi grmita vihe j md kimishta piiarah 
heiiOf chin no yad vah Ciyah puTutho/td katdma | 7. Asind^o arunindtn 
npasthe rayim dhalta ddimhe martydya \ putrehhyah pitaras tasya 


va&vah pva yachhata tc ihorjam dadhdta | 8. Ye nah purve piiarah 
Bomyaco andhire somapUham msishthdh | tehhir Yamah Bafnra/rdno 
havifiishi usann usadhhih pfutikdinanx attu | * 10. Ftf satydso havt- 

rado hamhpdh Indrena devaih saratham dadhdnah | d Ague ydhi sahas- 
radi devavandOfih paraih pXirvaih pitrihhir gharmasadhhih j 11. Agni- 
Bhmttdh piiarah d iha gachhata sadah sadah eidata supranUayah | atta 
havlmshi prayaidni harhkhi atha rayOh Barvaviram dadhdtam ( . . . . 13. 
Ye cheha pitaro ye cha neha yaih^ cha vidma ydmi cha na prmidma | 
tvaiii vettha yati te jdtavedah Bvadha.hhir yajnaiti sukritaih jmhaeva | 14. 
Ye agnidagdhah ye anagnidagdhuh madhye divah svadhaya madayante | 
iehhih Bvardl amnltim eidfa yathmahm tanmm kalpayasva [ 

<^1 (v^Y. S. 19, 49; Nir. 11, 18). Let the lower, the upper, and 
the middle Fathers, the offerers of soma, arise. May those Fathers, 
innocuous, and versed iu righteousness, who have attained to (higher) 
life {asu) protect us in the invocations. 2 (=Y. 8.19, 68). Let this 
reverence bo to-day paid to the Fathers who departed first, and who 
(departed) last, who are situated in the terrestrial sphere,^^^ or who are 


CoTuparo the word asura, “Spirit,*’ and ammti^ in verse 14, below. 

Compare A,V. iviii. 2, 49 : I ti jiatipituh pitaro ye ^ntdmahdh ye dvioiiur uru 
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now among tho powerful races (tl^e gods). .... 5 (=«Y. S. 19, 57). 
Invited to these favourite oblations placed on tho grass, may tho 
Fathers, the oifferers of soma, come ; may they hear us, may they 
intercede for us, and preserve us. 6 (^Y. S. 19, 62). 'Bonding the 
knee, and sitting to tho Bouth, do ye all accept this sacrifice. Do us no 
injury, o Fathers, on account of any offence which we, after tho 
manner of men, may comirdt against you. 7 (=^Y. S. 19, 63). Sitting 
upon tho ruddy [woollen coverlets], bestow wealth on tho mortal who 
worships you. Fathers, bestow this wealth upon your sons, and now 
grant them sustenance. 8 (^Y. S. 1.9, 51). May Yama feast accord¬ 
ing to his desire on the oblations, eager, and sharing his gratification 
with the eager Vasishthas, our ancient ancestors, who presented the 
soma Jibation. 10. Come, Agni, with a thousand of those exalted 
ancient Fathers, adorers of the gods, sitters at the fire, who are true, 
who arc eaters and drinkers of oblations, and who are received into 
the same chariot with Indra and the gods. 11 (a^V. B. 19, 59), 
Como hither, ye Agnishvdtta Fathers; occupy each a seat, ye wise 
directors; eat the oblations which have been arranged on the grass, 
and then bestow wealth on us, with all our offspring**^.... 13. 
Thou knowest, o lutavedas, how many those Fathers are who arc here 
and who are not here, those whom wo know and do not know; accept 

antariksham | yc akshiyanti pY^'tJdvwi uta dyam tehhyah pitrihhyo namusa vidhema | 
‘^Lot us worship with reverence those Fathers who are tho fathers, and those who 
are tho grandfathors, of our fatliei; these who have entered into tho atmosphere, or 
who inhabit tho earth or the sky." See also A.Y. xviii. 3, ^9. 

According to the A.Y. xviii. 2, 28, evil spirits sometimfis como along with tho 
Fathers; ye dmyavo pitrhhu pravUh(ah Jnixtmidcha^ «/ utadad chanwH | pardpuro 
nipnro yc bharanti Aynir tan amnt pra dhamati yc^ndt | “May Agni blow away 
from this sacrifice those Dasyus who have no share in tho oblations, whether they 
wear gross or subtile bodies, who come, entering among the Fathers, with the faces of 
friends.*^ Compare V, B. ii. 30, and commentary. 

443 Compare A.Y. vi. 41, 3: md no hdsishur Y^diayo daivybh ye imupdh y^' nae 
tanva^ tmujdli | amartydh martyun abki nah sachadhvam dyur dhatta prataraTn 
pmse nah [ “ Let not the divino rishis, who are the protectors of our bodies, foi’sako 
us. Do yo who are immortal visit ns who are mortals; put into us vitality that we 
may live longer.'* A.Y. viii. 8, 15: Gandharvdpsarasah sarpdn devan punyajanan 
pitfln I dfishtUn adrishtdn khumi yathd sendm amim hanan | ** 1 incite the Gand- 
harvas, Apsarases, serpents, gods, those holy men the Fathers, the seen and tho uu * 
seen, that they may destroy this army," According to the Mahuhharata, Sabhapar- 
van, 461, there arc so von troops of Pitfis or Fathers, four embodied {fnurUimantah) 


and three bodiless {ada^mmh). 
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tlie sacrifice well offered with the oblations. 14 («y. S. 19, 60). Do 
thou, 0 self-rosplendont god *** — along with those (Fathers) who, 
whether they have undergone cremation or not, are gladdened by our 
oblation—grant us this (higher) vitality and a body ac¬ 

cording to our desire.*’ 

A funeral hymn addressed to Agni**® (x. 16) also contains some 
verspfe wliich illustrate the views of the writer regarding a future life : 

X. 16, 1, Md mam Ague vi daho md mii Mio mu hya ivacJiarn 
chihhipo ind iariram \ yadd iritarfi kpinmo Jdtavedo athem mam pra 
hinutdt pitribhyah | 2. S'ritam yadd karasi Jdtavedo athem enam pari 
dattdt pitribhyah^ | yadd gaclihdti asmitim etdm atka devdndm va^anlr 
hhavdti | 3. Siiryam ehahhur gackhatu vdtam dtmd dydm cha gachhapri* 
ihiviih cha dharmand j apo vd gachha yadi tatra te hitam oshadhdahu prati 
tishtha iariraih | 4. Ajo hhagaa tapam tarn tapasva tarn te ^ochis tapatu 
tarn te archih | yds te Sivds tamo Jdtavedas idbhir vahainafh mlcriidm. u 
loJcam j 5. Ava srija pimar ague pitpihhyo yas te dhutas charati svadhd^ 
bhih I ilyur vasdnah upa vein hshah sangacMatdifi tanvd Jdtavedah | 6. 
Yat te krxHhnah iahmah atutodapipihh sarpah nta vd ivdpadah | Agnis 
tad vUvam agadam hrimtu 8omas cha yo brahmandn dviveSa | 

'•'* 1. Do not, Agni, burn up or consume him (the deceased); do not 


As Agni is addressed in the two preceding verses, it might have been aupposed 
that ho is referred to in this epithet of self-resplendont {svara0j or sovereign ruler, 
especially as the same function is assigned to him in x. 16, 5, as is assigned to the 
deity addressed in this verse. But the commentator on the Vajasaneyi Sanliitii, 19, 
60 (where the verse occui’s, witli most of the others in this hymn, though not in the 
same order), understands it of Yama ; as does also Professor P-oth (see s.v. asunitt) 
in the passage of the A.V., where it occurs along with asimlti. See next note. 

This word also occurs in the second verso of the next, the Kith hymn. In R.V. 
X. 59, 5, 6, it appears to be employed as the personiflcatiou of a god or goddess. 
Professor Miillor, Journ, ll.A.S. vol. ii. (1866), p. 460, note 2, however, considers 
that “ there is nothing to show’ that Asuniti is a female deity.’^ “ It may bo a name 
for Yama, as Professor lloth supposes; but it may also be a simple invocation, one of the 
many names of the deity.’' He himself renders it “guide of life,” ibid. In A.V. xviii. 
3, 69, it is joined with svard^ : ye nah pi^nh pitaro ye pitdmahdh ye dvivis '-r uru an- 
tarikehani | tebhyah svardd asumtir no adya yathUvaiam tanvah kaJ2)ayati | “ May 
the monarch (or «elf-reaplendent being) who bestows vitality fashion for the fathers 
and g:*andluthers of our father, who have entered the wide atmosphere, and tor us to¬ 
day, bodies according to our desire.” 

According to Professor Miiller (Funeral Rites of the Brahmans, p, xi. f.) some 
verses from this hymn are repeated after those from hymn 14, while the remaius of 
the departed are being burnt. 
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dissolve* his skin, or his body*^^’’^ "When thou has matured*^® him, o 
Jdtavedas, then send him to the Fathers. 2. When thou maturest 
him, Jatavedae, then consign him to the Fathers. When he shall 
reach that state of vitality, he shall then fulfil the pleasure of the 
gods. 3. Let his eye go to the sun/^® his breath to the wind. Go to 
the eky, and to the earth, according to (the) nature (of thy several 
pax’ts); or go to the waters, if that is suitable for thee; enter into the 
plants with thy members. 4. As for his unborn part, do thou (Agni) 
kindle it with thy heat; let thy flame and thy lustre kindle it; with 
those forms of thine which are auspicious convoy it to the world of 
the righteous/^ 5, Give up again, Agni, to the Fathers, him who 

Compare A.V. xviii, 4, 10-13. In the sixty-fourth verse of the same hymn it 
is said: i/ad vo Afjnir ajahdd tkctm angam pitriloham gamaymi jatamdah | tad vah 
punar U pijayayhni sangeth svarge pitaro m&dayadhvam | “Whatever limb of you 
Agni Jutavedas left behind, when conveying you to the world of the Fathers, that I 
here restore to you. Bevel in heaven, ye Fathers, with (all) your members.’' 

Compare A.Y. xviii. 4, 12. 

In A.V. viii. 2, 3, a man dead, or in clanger of dying, is addresed in these 
words: vdtat te prTmam avido/m s'uryach chaksha^ aham tarn | yat U mams tvayi 
tad dharay&mi sam i>Usv(i angair vada JihvayO, Slapan j “ I have obtained thy breath 
from the wind, thine eye from the sun; I place in thee thy soul {ma/m) ; have sen¬ 
sation in thy limbs; speak, uttcjring (w'ords) with thy tongue." Compare A.V. v. 
24, 9: Snryas chakshitsham adhipatih, ( “ Surya is the superin tending lord of the 
eyes and A.V. xi. 8, 31: Suryas chakshur Vaiah pranapi pumstmya vi bhejire | 
“ hurya occupied the eye, and Vata (the wind) the breath of Punisha (or man).*' Kt c 
also A.V. xix. 43, 2, 3. Compare further Plato, llcpub. vi, 18, w'here Socrates says of 
the eye : ’AAA* r)\io6iS(crrar6^' olgai r&y wepl ras opy^ycov* “1 regard it 

[the eyo] as of all the organs of sensation, possessing the most affinity to the sun.” Eur. 
Suppl. 532 f. *'09ep S’eVa^rro?' itf rb aiop' a<piK€ro, *evrav6* 3iirf;Al9€, vpfvga vpbs 
hOepUf rh (SiapcL 8*«?s • “But each element of the body has departed to the 

(piarter whence it came, the breath to the aether, the body itself to the earth,” A 
similar idea is expressed in a verse of Goethe, which 1 had formerly road, and for a 
copy of which, with the context, I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht. The passage 
occurs in the introduction to the Farbenlehro (Ed. 1858, vol, x.xxvii. p. 5), and is as 
follows: “ Biorboi erinnern wir uns der alteii iouischen Schule, welche unit so groszor 
Bedentsomlceit immer wiederhoite ; ntir von gleichetn werde Gleiches erkaurit; wie 
auch der Worto einea alien Myatikers, die wir in dcutschen Beimen folgoudermaazen 
ausdriicken mdchten: 

Wav' niclifc das Auge sonnonhaft, 

Wie kbunton wir das Licht erblicken ? 

Lebt* nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 

Wie kbnnt’ uns Gottliches eutzuckou ? 

Jene unniittelbaro Verwandtschaft des I^ichtes uud des Auges wird niemand laUgnen, 
abev” U.8.W. 

In AV. xviii. 2, 36, Agni is entreated to burn mildly, and to «pcnd his fury on the 
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comes oiFered to thee with ohlations. Putting on life, let him approach 
(his) remains ; let him meet with his body, o JaUredaSi 6. Whatever 
part of thee any black bird, or ant, or serpent, or beast of prey, has 
tom, may Agni restore to thee all that, and Soma who has entered 
into the Brahmans,’' Compare Yajasaneyi Sanhita, xviii. 51. Agntm 
yxmajmi iavaHtt ghi'itena divyarh sv/paniam vayasd brihdntam | tena vayaw 
gamma hradhna&ya mshtapam svo ruhdtulh adhi ndlcam uttamam | 52. 
Imau te pakshdv ajarau patatrimu ydhhydih rahsMmn apahamt Agne | 
tdhkydm patema ^uhritdm u loJcarh yatra j'XHhayo jagmul}, prathamajdk 
pw'dnCih I 61. ^‘With power and with butter I attach Agni, the 
celestial bird, mighty in energy: through him may we go to the sphere 
of the sun, ascending the sky to the highest heaven. 52, Borne by 
those thine undecaying, dying pinions, wherewith thou, Agni, slayest 
the Ilakshases, may we soar to the world of the righteous, whither 
the ancient, earliest-born rishis have gone." 

In various parts of the A.Y. Agni is similarly addres-:i d. Thus in 
vi. 120, 1, Yad antarihham prithvvlm uia dyCim yan mdtaram pltaram 
vdjihiihuma | ay am tasmad gdrhapaiyo no Agnir ud tn nayCiti Htikptasya 

■woods and on the earth (sam fapa ma ''ti tapo Agne tnei Umvam tapa | vane^^hu 
itmhmo astit te prithivyam astu yad harah). The Taittrlya Brahraana has the lol** 
lowing^ passage : iii. 10, 11, 1: £las chid ha vai lokat pretga ntmdnaih veda 

again aham asmV iti | kaichit svairi lohaffi m pratijlmati agnimngdho ha em 
dhuma-fUntah svam loham napratijdfiati I atho yo ha eva etam agnifh mvitram veda 
na eva asmed lokdt pretga atmanam veda ^^aymn aham asmV iti | sa svatTt lokum 
pralijdnati esha u cha eva enam tat savUrah wargam lokam ahhi vahaii | “ One man 
departing from this world huows himself that ‘this is 1 myself.’ Another does not 
recognize bis own world. Bewlldored by Agni, and overcome by smoke, he docs not 
recognize his own world. Kow lie who knows this Agni iSavifcra, when ho departs 
from this world know’s himself, ‘that this is I myself.’ He recognizes his own world. 
This Savitra carries him to the heavenly world/’ A few lines further on it is said that 
the days and nights suck up in the next world the treasure of the man who does not 
posses;^ a particular sort of knowledge, whilst he who knows Agni Siivitra finds his trea¬ 
sure not sucked up {iani ha anevamvidueho amushmin lake sevudkim dhnyanti { . . . , 
atha yo ha eva etam agniiii savitram t'eda tasya ha eva uhordtr&ni amusJmin lake 
devadhim na dhayanit)* The Taitt. Br. ii. 4, 2, 6, says of Agni; Fratnam sadaslham 
mupaiyamanah a tantmn Agnir lUvyam tatdna | tvam nae ianiur nta eetur Agne 
imm panthd^ bhavaei devayanah j tvayd'gne pruh^hum vagam druhema atha devaih 
eadhamadam madema | ‘"Agni, exploring the ancient abode, has extended the celestial 
cord. Thou, Agni, art our cord, and onr bridge; thou art the path which conducts 
to the gods. By thee may we ascend to the summit (of heaven), and there live in 
joyful fellowship with the gods.” The same Briihmana says in another place, i. 5, 
2, 6, that the stars are the houses of the gods, and that whoever knows this possesses 
houses {devagrihah vai nakshatrani | yah evam veda gpiht eva bhavati). 
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lo/iiam I '^‘Whatever injury we have done to ai?;, earth, or sky, to 
father or mother, may xVgni G^rhapatya (delivering) us from that, 
convey ns up to the world of righteousness/^ xii. 2, 45. Jivdmm ayuh 
pra lira tvam Agne pitrindm hkam api gaehliantu ye mriioh] ^‘Do 
thou, Agni, prolong the lives of living creatures; and may those who 
are dead go to the world of the Fathers.’^ xviii. 3, 71. Arahimm 
jdtavedas tejasvad Iiaro astu te j kariram asya sandaha athainam dhehi 
sxdq'itdm loh | ‘‘Seize him, Agni, let thy heat he powerful; bum 
his body; then place him in the world of the righteous.’^ xvhi. 4, 9. 
PAwo 'gnis tvd fapatu Sam ptcrastad sum paSohdi lapatu gdrhapatyah | 
daMunagms te tapatu Sarrna varnia uttarato madhyato antarikshdd dm 
diSo Ag?ie paripdhi ghordt 1 10. Yuyam Ague Santamdbhis tanulhir 
Ijdnam ahJii lokafti svargam \ aStulh hhuivd ppishfivd/io vahdtha yatra 
damih, mdhamddam madmti | ‘‘May the eastern fire warm thee pro¬ 
pitiously in front (or to the east), and the garhapatya fire behind (or 
to the west); may the southern fire warm thee, as thy defender and 
protector: Agni, preserve from everything dreadful on the north, in 
the middle, from the air, and from every side. 10. Do ye (the 
various forms of) Agni, become horses, and carry the sacrificer on 
your backs in your most gracious foms to heaven, where men hold 
festival with the gods/^ 


(4) Stmmary of the conceptions conveyed in the preceding quotations. 

I shall now extract from these texts and others a summary of the 
conceptions which they convey. 

Yama is the son of Vivasvat (ix, 113, 8; x. 14, 1 [*=iA.V. xviii. 
1, 49]; X. 14, 5; x, 58, 1; x. 60, 10), and of Saranyu, the immortal 
daughter of Tvashtri (x. 17, 1, 2). He is elsewhere said, as Professor 
Eoth considers**®^ (see above), to have been one of the original pair of 

Journal of the German Oriental Society, iv. 426 ; Journal of American Oriental 
Society, iii. 336 ; Illustrations of iNirukta, p. 138. As Professor Mlillor doniGs (see 
above, p. 288) that Yama was regarded by the Vedic poets as the first man, he 
explains as follows (Lectures, 2nd Series, p. 614 fF.) the process by which he came 
to be transformed into the monarch of the dead: ^‘liOt us imagine, then/* be suys, 
“ as well as wo can, that yama^ twin, was used as the name of the evening, or the 
setting sun, and w^e shall be able perhaps to understand how in the end Yama came 
to bo the king the departed and the god of death. As the East was to the early 
thinkers the source of life, tho West was to them Nirfuiy the exodusy the land of 
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human beings (x. 10, 2), and to have sprung from the Gandharva, a 
deity of the atmosphere, and his wife (x. 10, 4). In the same hymn 
{passim) he is declared to haye resisted the solicitations of his twin- 
sister Yami to form a sexual union with her for the continuation ot 
the species.'*®^ He was the first of mortals who died, and discovered 
the way to the other world; he guides other men thither, and as¬ 
sembles them ill a home, which is secured to them for ever (x, 14, 1,2; 
A.Y. vi. 28, 3; xviii. 1, 49, 50 ; xviii. 8, 13).^ In one place he is 
represented as carousing with the gods under a leafy tree, R.V. x. 

death. The sun, conceived as sotting or dying every clay, was the first who had 
trodden the path of life from East to West —the finst mortal—the first to show 
us the way when onr course is run, and onr sun sets in tho far West/’. . . . That 
Yanu/s character is solar might be guessed Itom his being called the son of \ivas- 
vat. Vivasvat, like Yanm, is sometimes considered as sending death. R.V. viii. 
67, 20; ‘May the shaft of Vivasvat, o Adityus, the poisoned arrow, not strike m 
before we arc old! ” ’ [And in A.V. xix. 9, 7, it is said; “ May Mitra, may Vunioa, 
may Vivasvat, may the Eridor (death) bo favourable to us (fintn no Mitrah sam 
Va?'unah gam Vivasvan sam Aniahali). On the other hand Vivasvat is somefimea 
spoken of as preserving from Yaraa. Thus in A.V, xviii. 3, 62, it is said ; Vivasvan 
no mnptaivc dadhdtu paraitu mxityur nuh aita | imdn rakshafit purn- 

shdn d jarimno mo shu eshdm amvo Yamam guh | “ May Vivnsvat place us in a 
state of immortality. May death pass away, and deathlessness come to us. May ho 
preserve these men from decay. May their spirits not depart to Aama.*’—J.M.] 
, . . . “His (Yaraa’s) own seat is called the house of tho gods (x, 136, 7); and these 
words follow immediately on a verso in which it is said; ‘ the abyss is stretched out 
in the East, tho outgoing is in the West.“ (In a note the following are referred to 
as additional passages to be consulted, viz., R.V. i. 116, 2; vii. 33, 9; ix. 68, 3, 
6; X. 12, 0 ; x. 13, 2, 4; x. 63, 3 ; x. 64, 3 ; x. 123, 6.) “These indications, 
though fragmentur)', arc sufficient to show that tho character of A'amu, suoii as we 
find it in the last book of tho llig-veda, might well have been suggested by the 
setting sun, personified as the leader of the human race, as himself a mortal, yet as a 
king, as tho ruler of tho departed, as worshipped with tho father’s, as the first witness 
of an immortality to be enjoyed by tho fathers,” etc. I may remark that in the 
S'atap. lir. xiv, 1, 3, 4, Yaraa is identified with tlie sun; but he is, a little further on, 
xiv. 2, 2, 11, similarly identified with Vaym. 

Sec Professor Roth’s observations on this dialogue in the Journal of tho Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society, iii. 336 f. 

See Professor Roth’s remarks on these passages in tho Journals, etc., above 
referred to. In the Journal of tho German Oriental Society, iv. 427, he remarks on 
these hymns: “ We here find, not without astoni.shment, beautiful conceptions on im¬ 
mortality, expressed in unadorned language with child-like conviction. If it wore 
necessary, we might here find tho most powerful weapons against tho view which has 
lately been revived, and proclaimed as now’, that Persia was the only birthj)lace of 
tho idea of immorhility, and that even the nations of Europe had derived it from that 
quarter ; as if the religious spirit of every gifted race was not able to arrive at it by 
its own strength.” 
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135, {yasmin vf ihske supaldie devaih sanipihate Yamah). Ho is a 
king, and dwells in celestial light, in the inuermost- sanctuaiy of 
heaven, ix. 113, 7, 8 (see above, p, 226, and below, whore the passage 
will be quoted at greater length), where the departed behold him 
associated in blessedness with Yaruna (x» 14, 7). He grants luminous 
abodes in heaven to the pious (x, 14, 9), who dwell with him in 
festive enjoyment (x. 14, 8, 10). In the A.V. xviii. 2, 32, he is said 
to be superior to Vivasvat, and to be himself surpassed by none ( Yatnah 
pmo ^varo F'ivasvdn tatah pwrarn na ati paSyami hinchana)- 

In the Big-veda Yama is nowhere represented (as he is in the later 
Indian mythology)as having anything to do with the future punish¬ 
ment of the wicked. In fact, the hymns of that Yeda contain, as far 
as I am aware, no prominent mention of any such penal retribution; 
but the passages which appear to recognize the existence of a Tartarus 
will be quoted further on. l^evorthcless, Yama is still to some extent 
an object of terror. In x. 14, 10-12, he is represented as having two 
insatiable dogs, with four eyes and wide nostrils, which guard the road 
to his abode, and which the departed are advised to hurry past with all 
possible speed. Those dogs are said to wander about among men as 
his messcugers (x. 14, 12), no doubt for the purpose of summoning 
then) to the presence of their master, who is in another place, x. 165, 4, 
identified with death, nud is described as sending a bird as the herald 
of doom {yasya dotah prahitah eshof etat tasmai Yamdya namo astu 

In A.V. xviii. 4, 3, the AcUtyas arc said to foaat on honey in heaven {madhu 
bh(ih$hayitnt%). 

According to the Puranas, Yama fulfils the office of judge of the dead, as 
well as sovereign of the damned; IiU that die appearing before him, and being con¬ 
fronted with Chitragupta, the recorder, by whom their actions have been registered. 
The virtuous are thence conveyed to Swarga, or Elysium,, whilst the wicked ate drhen 
to the different regions of Naraka, or Tartarus,” (Wilson, Yishnu Puruna, p. 216 of 
Er, Hall’s ed. vol. 2)7’ ^hitragupta k. described in the following tasteless and extra¬ 
vagant style in the Vfihannaradlya Pnriinajf quoted in Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogue 
of the Bodl. Sansk. MSS., p. 10, note: j*raiayamhuda-nirgho8ho anjanadri-sama- 
prabKah | vuhjut-prahhZiyudhair bhlmo dvdtrmsad-bhi^'a-samyHtah | yojana^traya- 
ri$tdro ralctSksho dirghanaaikah | damhtrd-karala-vadano vaintulya-vilochana.li | 
mrityu-jvaradibhiy yuhUts chitragupta vibhtshanah | “ The dreadful Chitragupta, 
with a voice like that issuing from the clouds at the iavmdane dissolution, gleaming 
like a mountuiu of collyrium, temhlo with lightning-like weapons, having thirty- 
two arms, ns big as three yojanas, red-eyed, long-nosed, his face furnished with 
grinders and projecting teeth, his eyes resembling oblong ponds, bearing death 
and diseases." 
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mritijave^ compare A.V. vi. 29, Iff.), And in a verse of the A.V. 
(xviii. 2, 27), death is said to be the messenger of Yaraa, who conveys 
the spirits of men to the abode of their forefathers. In another place 
(E.Y, X, 97, 16) deliverance is sought from the bonds of Yama, as well 
as those of Varuaa {munohanit^ md hpatk^dd atho Vartmt/dd ula [ atho 
Yamasya padhUdt^ see also A.Y. viii. 7, 28). In B.Y. i. 88, d, too, 
where it is said {^md vo rnrigo na yavase jaritd IMd qjoshyah | pathd 
Yamasya gdd upa) ** Lot not thy worshipper be disregarded like a wild 
animal in a pasture, or go along the road of Yama,” Yama is eq^iiva- 
lent to death. In the following verse (already quoted) of the A.Y. vi. 
28, 3, also, Yama is identified with Mrityu (death): Reverence be 
to Yama, death, who first reached the river, spying out the road for 
many, who is lord of these two-footed and four-footed creatures.’’ 
(This verse coincides in part with R.Y. x. 14, 1, quoted above.) 
Compare also A.Y. v. 30, 12; vi. 63, 2.) 

When the remains of the deceased have been placed upon the 
funeral pile, and the process of cremation has begun, Agni, the god of 
fire, is prayed not to scorch or consume the departed, not to tear 
asunder his skin or his limbs, but after the flames have done their 
work, to convoy to the Fathers the mortal who has been presented to 
him. as m offering. The eye of the departed is bidden to go to the 
sun; his breatli to the wind; and his different members to the sky, 
the earth, the waters, or the plants, according to their several affinities. 
As for his unborn part {ajo lhnyah)y Agni is supplicated to kindle it 
with his heat and llame, and, assuming his most auspicious form, to 
convey it to the world of the righteous (x. 16, 1-5 ; Yaj. Suuh. xviii. 
51 f.).'**® Defore, however, this unborn part can complete its course 
from earth to the third heaven, it has to traverse a vast gulf of dark- 
aem.^ Leaving behind on earth all that is evil and imperfect, and 


In the S'atap. Br. xi. 2, 1,1, a man ir said to he thrice horn; first lirom hie 
father and mother, the second time through sacrific.c, and the third time when, after 
death and cremation, he once more emerges into life (trir ha mi purusho Jay ate | 
etan m eva mdtus cha adhi pitus cha ayre jayate | atha yam yajnah tipanamatisa 
yad yajate tad dvitiyam jdyat>i | atha yatra mriyate yatra enam agndv abhyddadhati 
sa yat tatnh aambhavati tat ifUTyam Jayate), 

A.V. ix. Oyl, A naya etam a rabha>n'a sukritum hkam apiyachhatuprajanm | 
ttrtvd tauidimi bahudka maftdnti ajo ndkam dknnnatim tritiyam | 3. Pm pado 
nenigdhi duMaritam yat chaohara sndd/mih saphadr a kmmatdm prajdnan | tiHvd 
iamdmi ba?mihd vipaiyann ajo mkam akramatam tritiyam | I’rom the contents of 
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proceeding by the paths •which the fathers trod (ll»V. x. 14, 7), tlie 
spirit, invested with a lustre like that of the gods, A.Y. xl 1, 37 {^jena 
devdii jyotuhd dyam uddyan brahmaudanam jpakivd HuhriUmja hkam | 
tern geahmi suJc^iUsya lokain svar drohanto abhi ndkmn lUtamani), soars 
to the realms of eternal light (ix, 113, 7,) in a car, ox* on wings (A"V, 
iv. 34, 4), on the undecaying pinions wherewith Agni slays the Eak- 
shasea (Vaj, Sanh. xviii. 62), wafted upwards by the Maruts, fanned by 
soft and gentle breezes, and refrigerated by showers (A.Y. xviii. 2, 
21 ff.); recovers there its ancient body in a complete (A.V. xviii. 2, 

verse 2 (where the c{ja is said to bo carried to Indra os hia share), and from the 
mentioti of “hoofs'’ in verso 3, 1 am now led to think that these verses refer to a 
goat, and not to tlie unborn spirit (both being denoted by the ‘word aja)f although 
sornu of the expressions seem more properly appjicablo to the latter than to the former. 
In any case, however, the verses prove that any being proceeding from earth to 
heaven lias to traverse a region of darkness before he can reach his destination. I 
translate as follows: “ Convey him; carry him; let him, understanding, go to the 
world of the righteous. Crossing the gloom, in many directions immense, let the 

goat ascond to the third heaven.3. Wash his feet if he has committed wicked- 

ness : understanding, let him ascend with cleansed hoots. Crossing the gloom, gazing 
in many directions, let the goat ascend the third heaven.” Compare R.V. i. 50, 10 
A.V. vii. 53, 7) quoted above in the Section on Surya, p, 160. In the Vaj. 
Sanh. xxxi. 18, also, the great Punisha, of sun-like brightness {Mitya-variia)^ is 
said to dwell above the darkness {tamasah parastat). See also Manu, iv. 242. The 
commentator, on this latter passage, however, as well as Ilot]\, s.v. tamm^ under¬ 
stands the phrase dustaram iamas^ “ darkness hard to cross,” as referring to hoU. 
Compare the phrases adhmnam tamas and andkam taima^ to he addin^ed further on. 
The word aja seems to have the semse of “the unhoni” in different passages of the 
E.V., and in A.V. x. 7, 31 (see Bblitlingk and Roth, «.v., 2, (tja) ; hut it may have 
the sense of “goat” throughout the whole of A.V. ix. 5, though B. and R. adduce 
verso 7 as one of the places where it moans “ unborn.” T'hat verse, however, may 
he rendered thus: “ The goat is Agni; they call the goat light; they say that a goat 
is to be given by a living man to the priest. A goat, when given in this world by a 
bolioving man, disperses the gloom afar {Ajo Agnir ajam u jyotir ahur ajam Jlvat'ii 
hrahmane deyam dhuh | (^aft tarndmsi apa hanti duram mmin loke sraddadhdnena 
dattah)." In the same way it ia said, in verse 10 : Ajae trimke tridive trip- 
fishfhe ndkaeya pfukthe dadivdmeam dadh'dti | pamhaudam hrahmam diya- 
mdnah [ “ The aja panchandana, given to a priest, places him who bestows it 
in the third heaven, in tho third sky, on the third summit, on the top of the 
heaven,” and in verse 21: “This aja pamhaudana is an illimitable offering.” 
In the A.V. xviii. 2, 48, there arc said to be three heavens: “The watery 
{udanvatt) heaven is the lowest, the pllmnafi is the intermediate heaven, and tho 
tliird is the pradyam^ in which the Fathers dwell” {udanvatl dyaur avarnd p'Uu- 
matiti madhyamd | tritlyd ha pradyaiir iti yasi/am pitarah dmie). This agrees 
with the mention of the third heaven in A.,V. ix. 5, 1. Three skies (tisro dydvah) 
are also moutioned in K.V, vii. 101, 4 ; and in B.V. vii. 104, 11, three earths {ti»rah 
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2i and glorified form/*® meets with the forefUthers who are living 
in festivity with Yama, obtains from him, when recognized by him as 
one of his own (A.V. xviii. 2, 37), a delectable abode (R.Y. x, 14, 
8-10), and enters upon a more perfect life (B.Y. x. 14, 8 ; x. 15, 
14; X 16, 2, 5), which is crowned with the fulfilment of all desires 
(ix. 113, 9, 11), is passed in the presence of the gods (x. 14, 14), and 
employed in the fulfilment of their pleasure (x, 16, 2). 


(5) Fu'Hher quotations from iho hymns on the subject of paradise and 
future punishment. 

In the following passages of the A.V. an expectation is expressed 
that the family relations will be maintained in the next world :— 
xii. 3, 17: Svargaih hham ahhi no naydsi sam jdyayCt saha putraih 

pfithimr adho astu visvah). Professor Roth, s.v. div. relhrs U) other passages, amitng 
which is R.V. v. 60, .6. Tad nttame Maruto madhyame vH yad vd ava?ne subhagCso 
divi siha | ‘‘Whether, fortunate Maruts, ye are in the highest, middle, or lowest, 
sky.*' The A.Y. iv. 20, 2, says there are three heavens and three earths [tisro divas 
tisrah prithivlh ); and A.V. vi. 21, says there are three earths, of which o\ir earth 
(dhumi) is the highest (or best) (imdh yas tisrahprithivls idsmi ha bhumir uUama). 

In A.V. ix. 5, 22-26, it is said that the man who bestows an ajapanohaud<tna^ 
illuminated by largesses {dakshinu’g'yotishaM : compare hiranya-jyotishamy A.V. x, 
9, 6), shall not have his bones broken, or his marrow sucked out, but shall be intro¬ 
duced whole and entire (into heaven): verso 23 {iia {asyaathmi hhindy'di na majjno 
nirdhaytt | sarvam enam samddaya idam idam pra veHayet | 26. Svardam loham 
amute yo 'jam panchaitdanani dakshinajyotisham daddtC). Those passages, in which 
the departed are said to recover their bodily organization in all its completeness, form 
a striking contrast to the representations in the Homeric poems regarding the nn- 
Bubstantial nature of the ghosts of the departed. The passage of the Odyssey, xi. 
488, is well known, in which Achilles tells Ulysses that he would rather be tho slave 
of a poor man on earth than riilo over all the departed. I find, howevty, tho fol¬ 
lowing remarks of Professor Wober (Ind. Stud. ii. 206.) on the words yathU svapne 
tathd pitriloke^ “as in a dream so in tho world of the Fathers,” Katfha Upanishad, 
Ti. 5. “ This is evidently a popular conception, according to which the soxils of tho 
Fathers, like those in the Grecian Hades, experience no waking, but only a kind of 
dreamy life. I have as yot found this idea (which at a later period entirely dis¬ 
appears) only in the S'atapatha Brahmana, xii. 9, 2, 2, where tho folloxving ex¬ 
planation of Vuj, Sanh, 20, 16 : yadijagrad yadi svapne enamsi ohakfima vayam \\i 
we have committed sins, sleeping or waking] is given; mamishyah vai jdgaritam 
pitarah mptam | manushya-kihishnch cha mam pitrikilviHhach mmchali | [‘ Men 
arc what is awake; tho Fathers what is asleep. He frees him from the sins of 
men, and those of the Fathers.’] ” 

In regard to the celestial body, sec Roth, in the Journal of the American Orien¬ 
tal Society, vol. iii., p. 343. 
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8ji/dnm ]. thou conduct us to heaven; let ixs be with our wives'*®® 
and children.’’ 

vi. 120j 8 : Yatra suhdrdafi auhrito madanti vihdya rogarn iamdJjL 
mlydfy j a^londh angair ahrutdh svargo tatra pakjema pitarau dm 
putrdn I In heaven, where our virtuous friends enjoy blessedness, 
having left behind the infirmities of theii’ bodies, free from lameness or 
distortion of their limbs, may wo behold oui’ parents and our children.” 
(Compare A-Y. iii. 28, 5 f.) 

ix. 6, 27 : Yd purvam patiih vittvd athdnyaih vindate patiin \ panch- 
midanafn cha tdv ajam daddto m vi yoshatali | 28. Samdnalo/co hhavati 
punarhhwd ^parah patdh | yo ^jam panchaudanam dakshinujyotisham 
daddti I ^^When a woman has hud one husband before, and gets 
another, if they present the aja panchaudaiia offering, they shall not 
be separated. 28. A second husband dwells in the same world with 
his re-wecOod wife, if ho offers the aja panchaudana, etc.” 

xviii. 2, 23 : Bvdn gachhatu te manah adha pitfln upa drava | “ Let 
thy soul (inmas) ^0 to its owu; and hasten to the fathers.” 

The enjoyments of this future state are said, in E.V, ix. 113, 7 ff., 
to bo conferred by the god Soma, and are described as follows : 

7. Yatra jyoUr ajamiih ymmin loh svar hitam | tamin mark dhehi 
pavamdna amrite lake ahahaye Indrdyendo pariurma | 8. Yatra rdjd 
Vaivasvato yatrdvarodhamm dtvah | yatrdmur yahvatir dpas tatra mam 
o/mritam hridhi | 9. Yatrdniikdmayn charanani trmdJce iridive divalf, j 
lokdh yatra jyotiskmantas tatra mdm amritarn hridki | 10. Yatra 
Mmdh nihimda cha yatra hradhmya vishtapam | svadlid cha yatra tf i^ 
pits cha tatra mam amritaih kpidhi | 11. Yatranandai cha modd.i mndah 
pramudafi dsate | hCmasya yatrdptdh Jcdmds tatra mum anritafh Tcridki | 

7. Place me, o purified (Soma), in that imporishablo and un¬ 
changing world, where perpetual light and glory are found. 8. Make 
mo immortal (in the realm) where king Yaivasvata (Yama) dwells, 
where the sanctuary of the sky exists, and tliose great waters (flow). 
9. Make me immortal in the third heaven, in tlie third sky, where 
action is unrestrained,^®* and the regions are luminous, 10. Make me 

In t.lio later Iiidiau writings the widow who hiuns herself on her husband’s 
funeral pUo is supposed to rejoin him in Svarga. See tho texts cited by Colebrooke, 
E^ays, i. 116 f. 

‘^n heaven ho acts according to his pleasure*' (kamacharo ^sya smryc take 
dhava(i), —Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 2, 9. 
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immortal in tlio world where there are pleasures and enjoynientB,—in 
the sphere of the sun,—where ambrosia and satisfaction are found. 11. 
Make me immortal in the world where there are joys, and delights, 
and pleasures, and gratifioations ; where the objects of desiro are 
attained/’ 

The pleasures hero referred to arc most probably to be understood as 
of a sensual kind.^®“ Such at least is the prospect held out in the 
following passage of the Atharva-veda, iv. 34, 2 : ^ 

A.y. ir. 34, 2. AmathCih, pHtd/i pavansna iuddMh iuch^yc^h hichim 
dpi yanti loham \ naishark iUmm pradahati jatavedak mvrge loJce hahn> 
straimm eshUm | 3. Vkhplrinam odanam ye pachanti naindn amrtih 
sachate hadachana | Ciste Yame upa ydti devan earn gmdkarvair rnadute 
sonyehUh | 4. Vish\dnmm odanark ye pachanti naindn Yarnah pci/ri 
mmhndti retah \ ratkl ha hhutvd rathaydne lyale pahslil ha hhutvd Hi 
divah mmeti | ^VBoneless/^* pure, cleansed by the wind, shining, they 


Roth ia, however, of a different opinion. He says (Journ. Araer. Orient. Soo. 
iii. 343): “ The place whore these glorified ones are to live is heaven. In order to 
show that not merely an outer court of the divine dwellings is set apart for them, the 
highest heaven, the midst or imiormost part of heaven, is expressly spoken of as their 
seat. This is their place of rest; and its divine splendour is not disfigured by any 
specification of particular beauties or enjoyments, such as those with which other re¬ 
ligions have been wont to adorn the mausious of •the blest.... There they are 
happy: the language used to describe their condition is the same with which is 
denoted the most exalted felicity.'* He then quotes the verses of ix. 113, 7 if. 
already adduced, and add.s: what.... shall bo the employment of the blest, in 
wliat sphere their activity shall expend itself; to this question ancient Hindu >viBdoni 
sought no answer. The words used in verse 11 of hymn ix. 113 to denote the grati- 
llcations of paradise, viiS: anandnhy moddh^ pramudahy are employed in the Taittiriya 
Hrahmana, ii. 4, 6, 3 f., to signify sexual enjoyment on earth {preyapatih striyUm 
yaso mushkayor adadhdi sapam | humasya (ripiim nnandam tasyagne bhdjayeha md | 
mod<ih pramodah anando mmhkayor nihitah aapah | spitveva kdmaJiya tfipyani 
dakskindmm pratiyrahe). 

Compare S'atap. Br, x. 4, 4, 4. Yad u ha vai evamvit tapaa tapyate a maiihu^ 
ridt mrvam ha asya tat svargam lokam abhiaambhamti | When a man, knowing 
this, practises austere fervour, he retains in heaven all his functions, even to that of 
aexrial intercourse.** 

Thougli the connection is merely verbal, I quote hero a passage from the Taifct. 
Sanh. ri. p. 10, of India Office MS., Ko. 1702 : JBrahmatHidino vadanii kamdt satydd 
anasthikena prajdh pyavlyante'athanvatlr jdyante iti | yad hiranyam ghrite Hadhdya 
juheii lasntdd amathiktna prajdh pravJyante *sthanvatlr jnyante | “Those versed in 
sacred science ask on what principle it is that creatures are generated by a boneless 
substance, and yet are bom with bones ? It is because the sacrificer places gold in 
the fire when he casts into it his oblation, that creatures propagated by a boneless 
substance are born with bones,** 
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go to a shining region; does not consume their generative 

oi*gan; in the celestial sphere they have abundanoe of sexual gratifi¬ 
cation.*®® 3, ’Want never comes upon those who cooh the vishtarin 
oblation. (Such a man) abides with Yama, goes to the gods, and lives 
in blessedness with the (Sandbarvas, the qiiaffers of soma. 4. Yama 
does not steal away the generative power of those who cook the vish- 
tarin oblation. (Such a man) becomes lord of a chariot on which ho 
is borne along; becoming winged, ho soars beyond the sky.^^ In that 
region the faithful are also promised ponds filled with clarified butter, 
honey, wine, milk, and curds (verse 6).*®’^ 

It is clear, in fact, that in the Yedic age the gods themselves were 
not regarded as possessing a purely spiritual nature, but as subject to 
the influence of various sensual appetites. ”We have formerly seen how 
constantly they are represented as delighting in the soma-juice, and in 
the exhilaration which it produced. Yama is described as carousing 
with the gods (R.Y. x. 135, 1), the Adityas as eating honey (A.Y. 


Tins, no doubt, alludes to the fire of the funeral pile. 

Compare Mahubhurota, xii. 3667: Vampsarah--sa?imrani suram Hijodhan^ 
iMtam I tvarumajia ^bhidhavanti mama bharta bhaved*' iti | “Thousands of hand¬ 
some Apsarases run up in haste to the hero who has been slain in battle (cxolaiming) 
‘he my husband.’ “ And again, v. 3667 J Abhtrunam inu lokdh bkdmanto hanta 
paiyata | purndh gandharvakahydbhih sarmkTima-duho *ksJiaydh [ “ Behold, those 
shining worlds belong to the fearless, tilled with maidens of the Gandharvas, and 
yielding all kinds of enjoyntonts.” In like manner, the Eatlia Upanishad, i,. 26, 
refers to the Apsarases ; Ye ye kamd/i durlabhdh martya-loke mrvdn kamam^ 
chhitndatah prdrthayasva j imah rd?ndh sarathdh saturyhj), na hi ulfUdh lamhhant’* 
yah manushyaih j dbhir mat-praitdbhih parkhdrayasva | “Ask at thy will, says 
Yama to Nachiketaa, all those pleasures whicli are diffioult to be had in the world of 
mortals, those fair ones with their cars and instruments of music,— for such as they 
are not to be obtained by men; rccoivo them from mo, and allow thyself to bo 
waited on by them.” (The brief germ of this lino Upanishad, I may remark,— 
though the fact had been before noted by Profe.ssor Weber,—is to be hmnd in the 
Taitt. Br. iii. 11, 8, l- G). See also the ICaushitakT Upanishad, as translated by 
Weber, Ind. Stmd. i. 398, and Cowell, Bibliotheca Ind. p. 147. 

See the S'atap. Br. xiv. 7,1, 32 ff. ( = Bnh. Arany. Up, pp. 817 ff.), whore it ia 
said that the enjoyments of the Fathers are a hundred times greater than those of a 
man who lives in perfect prosperity, is the lord of others, and enjoys all humau 
pleasures yo manushydnnm rdddhah mnyiddho bhavati.anyesham adhipaiih ear^* 
va'r mdnmhyakaih kdmaih eampannatamah eit manuskydnom paramah dnandak | 
33^ Atha ye. iatam mctnushy'dridm dnanddh sa pHrl^am ekah dnandafy). In the 
s/.ue way, the enjoyments of the Karmadevas, those beings who have attained the 
rank of gods by their merits, are a hundred times greater than those of the Fathers, 
and again the enjoyments of the gods by nature {djanadevdh) are a hundred times 
greater than those of the Karmadevas, etc. 
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xviii. 4, 8)f and the Fathers as indulging in festivity or revelry 
(ifadhamildam madanH) with Yama (E.V^ x. J4, 10: compare A,Y. 
xviii. 4, 10). Indra is said in E.V. iii. 53, 6 (see above, p. 81 f.) to 
have a handsome wife, and pleasure, in his house. In two verses of 
the A.y. xiv. 2, 31 f., the young brido is encouraged to ascend the 
nuptial couch, and become the mother of children, by the consider¬ 
ation that the gods had been the first to enter into the married 
state and indulge in carnal intorcourae with their spouses {d roha 
ialpam sumanasymnUnd iha prajaifi janaya patye amai | 32. Devdh 
agre samapadymta patnlh mmasprimnta tanms taniibhih). In A.V. iv. 
37, 11 1, the Gandharvas, a class of gods, who are described as hairy, 
like dogs and monkeys, but as assuming a handsome appearance to 
seduce the aftections of earthly females, are called upon to desist from 
this unbecoming practice, and not to interfere with mortals, as they 
had wives of their own, the Apsarases {priyo driio iva Ihutvd gayidhar-* 
vah sachate striyam \ iatn ito ndiaydmasi hrahnand virydvatd | 12, 
J(iydh id vo apsarasah gandharvuh patayo yuyam | apa dhiivata amar- 
iydh martydn md aachadhvam). Compare verses 2-4 and 7 of the same 
hymn and A. V. xiv. 2, 35). If even the gods were imagined by the 
authors of these hymns to have such a decided element of carnality in 
their nature, it is scarcely to bo supposed that these same poets, or 
their contemporaries, or immediate predecessors, should have risen to 
the conception of a purely spiritual heaven as the reward of a virtuous 
life upon earth. 

In one passage of the A. V. iii. 29, 3, immunity from taxation seems to 


It may be objected that the texts which I have cited from the A.V. furnish no 
proof of the meaning of those in the Rig-veda, as the former collection is of later 
date than the latter. But (1) the hymns of the A.V. are probably not much posterior 
to those of th.s ninth and tenth books of the R.V., with which I have been dealing ; 
and (2) the state of opinion reflected in the texts of the A.V. need not he supposed 
to have originated conteniponmeously \s-ith its expression in these particular hymns, 
but wfts probably handed down from a previous period. Wo ought not to bo too 
incredulous as to the early existence, in an elementary form, of ideas which appear at 
first sight to bear the character of a later age. Thus we And in the A.V. x. 8, 43, a 
reference to throe (pialities {(funas) as enveloping the lotas with nine gates {pnn4a^ 
rlkam navadvaraih tribhir gumbhir nvf'Uam)^ and there is perhaps no reason to 
doubt that here the three gums, so well known in later cosmogonies, aro referred to. 
Rajas and iamas, two of these qualities, are mentioned together, A.V. viii. 2, 1 {rajas 
tavao Ma upagab). The '‘name’^ and -‘form'' (ndma and rfpa) celebrated by the 
Vedantists, are also alluded to in A.V. x. 2, 12, and xi. 7, 1 {uchhishie t ama 
rupdm cha). 
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be held out as a boon to be anticipated in the next world. It is there 
said that the offerer of, a black-footed sheep ascends to the sky where 
no tribute is paid by the weak to the stronger ” (yo daddti Htipddam 
avmi hkem Bammitmn | m ndham ahhjdrohati yatra mklo [Mhal^ ?] m 
kriyate ahalena haliyase)^ and in verse 5 it is promised that a person 
of the same description shall live for ever in the sun and moon ” 
{praddtd v^pa jleati B-drya-mdsayor ahhitnm). 

The virtues for which men are admitted to the realms of the blessed 
are thus described in hymn 154 of the tenth hook of the E.Y. 1. Sotnak 
ekobhyah pavaU gJifitam eke updsate | yehhyo madhu pradhavati tdyM 
chid evCipi gackhatdt i 2. Tapazd ye anddhrishyds tapam ye st ar yayuh | 
tape ye ohakrire mahas td fhh chid —| 3. Ye yudkyante pradhaneshu 4urd»o 
ye taniityajah j ye vd zahasradakshinds tdn —| 4. Ye chit piirve ritasrdpah 
ritdvdnak ritdvridhah | pitpin tapasvaio Yama tdn —| 5, Suhmfamthdh 
Icavayo ye gopdyanti zdryam | rMln tapmvato Yana Utpojdn api gachh^ 
atilt I Soma is purihed for some; others seek after clariffed butter. 
Let him- (the deceased) depart to those for whom the honied beverage 
flows. 2. Let him depart to those who, through rigorous abstraction 
[Jtapaz)^ are invincible, who, through tapae^ have gone to heaven; to 
those who have performed great tapaz, 3. Lot him depart to the 
oornbatants in battles, to the heroes who have there saciificed their 
lives, or to those who have bestowed thousands of largesses. 4. Let 
him depart, Yama, to those austere ancient Fathers who have practised 
and promoted sacred rites. 5. Let him depart, Yama, to those austere 
rishis, born of rigorous abstraction, to those sages, skilled in a thousand 
sciences, who guard the sun.’^ (Compare A.V. xix. 43, 1 flf.) 

B.V. i. 125, 5, and x. 107, 2, which have been already quoted 
above, p. 285, also proclaim the rewards of liberality, a virtue which 
the Brahmans, who are its object, have always been forward to extol. 
(Compare also verso 8 of the hymn last referred to.) 

The Fathers who have attained to the heavenly state are described 
as being objects of adoration to their descendants. They are said to be 
of different classes, upper, intermediate, and lower, or those who inhabit 
the heaven (or sky), the air, and the earth (11.V. x. 15, 1; A.T. xviii. 
2, 49), while in the verse preceding the one last quoted (A.V. xviii. 2, 


Tliese ?erac8 form part of tho ftineral liturgy of the Brahmaos, See Miiller, ou 
the funeral rites of the Brahmans, p. xi. 
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48), we are told that there are three heavens, of which the Fathei-B 
occupy tha third or highest. Their different races are mentioned by 
name, viz., Angirases, Yairupas, I^Tavagvas, Atharvans, Bhfigus, Vas- 
ishthas, etc. (11.V. x. 14, 4-6; x. 15, 8). Though not all known to 
their worshippers, they are known to Agni (x. 15, 13). Their de¬ 
scendants offer them worship and oblations (x. 15, 2, 9), supplicate 
their good will (x. 14, 6), deprecate their wrath on account of any 
offences which may have been committed against them (x. 15, 6), 
entreat them to hear, intercede for, and protect their votaries (x. 15, 5), 
and to bestow upon them opulence, long life, and offspring, (x. 
15, 7, 11; A.Y. x\iii. 8, 14: Fardyata pitarah d cha ydta ayarh m 
yajm madhnnd samakiah | datto asmahhymn dravineJia hhadram rayim 
cha nah earvavirani dadhdta ; xviii. 4, 62: Ayur asmahhyam dadhaiah 
praplm cha rdya§ cha poshair ahhi nah caohadhvam). Tliey are re¬ 
presented as thirsting for the libations prepared for them on earth 
(x. 15, 9) ; and they are invited to come with Yama, his father 
Yivasvat, and Agni, and feast with avidity, and to their hearts’ 
content, on the sacrificial food (x. 14, 4, 5 ; x. 15, 9). They ac¬ 
cordingly arrive in thousands, borne on the same car with Indra 
and the other gods, and range themselves in order on the sacrificial 
ground (x. 15, 10, 11).*'^ Wonderful powers are ascribed to them, 
as in Agni is prayed (A.Y. xviii. 2. 28), to blow away the evil spirits 
who intrude into their hallowed society in the guise of friends. In 
B.Y. X. 68, 11, it is said that ‘‘the Fathers have adorned the sky 
wdth'stars, as a dark horse with golden ornaments, and have placed 
darkness in the night, and light in the day” {ahht ^ydvam na krtiam- 
hhir akam nahshatrelhih pitaro dyam apim^an). 

With these ideas compare those entertained by tHe Romans aboxit 
the Manes (see Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, and the opinions of the unreformed Christian 
Churches about the powers and prerogatives of the saints. 

The following texts refer indistinctly to some punishment (whether 
annihilation or some penal infliction) of the wicked ; 

R.Y. iv. 6 , 5: Ahhrdtaro m yoshano vyantah patiripo na janayo 
dareciih | pdpdsah mnto anritdh asatyCih idam padam ajamfa gahhiram | 

Compare, on the offerings to the Pitps, Colebrooke's Essay on the Roligioiis 
Ceremonies of the Hindus. Mis. Essays, i. 180 ff. 



QUOTATION ON THE SUBJECT OF 

This deep abyss has been produced (for those who), being sinners, 
false, untrue, go about like women without brothers, like wicked 
females hostile to their husbands.’’ 

B.y. vii. 104, 3 : Indrdsomd dushJcrito vaxm aniar andrcmhhan& 
tmiasi pravidhyatmn | yatJid ndtah punar ekakclianodmjad ityddi | 17. 
Fra yd jigdti khargaleva naktam upa druha tanvam gdkamdnd vavrdn 
amntdn ava sd padUhfa ityddi | “Indra and Soma, dash those mali¬ 
cious (Eakshases) into the abyss, into bottomless darkness, so that not 
even one of them may get out,” etc.’ 17. ‘^May that injurious Rak- 
shasl, who goes about at night like an owl, concealing herself, fall 
into the bottomless abysses.” 

Hut these last texts form part of a hymn which refers to evil spirits. 

B.V, ix. 73, 8: Fidvdn sa imd hhmmd ^bhi paSyati amjusht&n 
mdhyati karU avratd.n | Knowing, he (Soma) beholds all worlds ; 
ho hurls the hated and irreligious into the abyss ” (karte). 

In X. 152, 4, Indra is prayed to consign to the lower darkness the 
man who injures his worshipper (yo asmdn ahU ddmti adharaHi 
gamayd tenuA: compare A.V. i. 21, 2); and in A.Y. viii. % 24, the 
nethermost darkness is mentioned (no, mi tatra mriymite no yanti 
adhamam tamah)^ “ They do not die there, nor go to the nethermost 
darkness.” See also A.v. ix. 2, 4, 9, 10, and 17; x. 3, 9 ; xii. 3, 49; 
xiii. 1, 32, where similar phrases occur (associated in one place, x. 3, 9, 
with asurttam rajasy the distant (?) atmosphere); and E.Y. x. 103, 12, 
and A.Y. xviii. 3, 3, where the expression andham tamasy “blind dark¬ 
ness,” is found/’' But it is not clear that in these passages the words 
denote a place of punishment. In A.Y. v. 30, 11, it is said to a sick 
man : xidehi mrityor gamhhirdt Icfishnach chit tamasas pari | * * Rise up 
from deep death, oven from the black darkness.” In A.Y. viii. 1, 10, 
tamas is used by itself, apparently for the state of the dead; and in 
A.Y. viii. 2, 2, “the light of the living” {jivatdmjyotih) is mentioned. 
In the preceding verse, 1, rajas and famas are joined: “do not depart 
to the atmosphere and darkness” {rajas tamo mopagdh md pra mesh- 
thtlK). In A.Y, xii. 4, 36, however, the adjective form of the ordinaiy 
word for hell {ndraka hlca) occurs; and that region, is threatened as 
the future abode of the man whoso offence is there specified {athdhur 
ndrakam lokarh nirundhanasya ydchiidm). 

*7' Maim, yiii. 94, connects tamos wth heU, saying that a lying witness 

goes to hell in ‘‘ blind darkness.^* 
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In the following passages of the Mahahharata (xii. 6969 f.) hell and 
darkness (tamas) are identified: Anptarh tamaso rvpam tamasd nlyaU 
hy adhah | tamo-grastdh na pasyanti prakdsam tamma vriiCih ( 6970. 
Svaryah prahdiah ity dhur nantkavi iamah eva chu | falsehood is the 
embodiment of darkness {tama %): by darkness a man is carried down¬ 
wards. Those who aro seized by darkness, being enveloped in dark¬ 
ness, do not see the light. Heaven they say is light {prakCtsa^ and 
hell is darkness 

In one of the passages which have been quoted above (x. 16, 4) the 
^‘unborn part’^ of man is spoken of as being conveyed by Agni to 
** the world of the righteous.’^ It will be observed that the word boro 
employed is different from dtman^ the term which at a later period was 
invariably used to denote the immaterial soul; and that this same 
word dtman occurs in the preceding verse in the sense of breath, as wo 
must infer from the fact of its being bidden to mingle with the wind, 
the element to which it is akin. In some other passages of the Itig- 
veda we find the word mandB employed for the soul, or the living 
principle which exists after death. Thus in x. 58, 1, it is said: Yat 
ie Ymiam Vaivimatam mano jngdma durakem | tat te dvarttaydmaHi 
iha hhaydya jivase | ‘‘Thy soul, which has gone afar to Yama Yaivas- 
vata, we bring back hither to dwell and to live.’^ In the verses which 
follow, the Boul is said to be brought back from a groat mauy other 
places, the heaven, the earth, the four quarters of the sky, the ocean, 
the waters, the planets, the sun, the dawn, the past, the future, etc. 
And again in x. 60, 10, we hud the same word employed: Yamdd 
ahaih Vaivasvatdt Subandhor manah dlharam | jlvdtave na mrityave atlw 
aruhfatdfaye | “ I have brought the soul of Subandhu that it may live 
and not die, but bo secure.’^ Compare A.V. v. 3, 6, 13 ; vi. 53, 2; 

viii. 1, 3; viii. 2, 3; and Vaj. Sanh. iii. 53-56. Atman i.s, however, 
used in some parts of the Rig-veda for the animating principle, as 
where the sun is called the soul of all things moving and stationar}* 
(i. 115, 1), or where Soma is called the soul of sacrifice (ix. 2, 10; 

ix. 6, 8), and of Indra (ix. 85, 3). 


*72 Compare Vishnu Purina, ii. 6 , 40 : “ Heaven is that which delights the mind; 
hell is that which gives it pain ; hence, vice is called hell; virtue is called heaven 
ipianah^priti-karah svargo narakas tad-viparyayait | naraka-svarga^saiyne vai papa- 
punye dvyotiama). 
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(6) Quotations from later worlcs regarding a future existence, 

I eball now* adduce some passages from otTier Indian worlcs of a 
Ifttor date, auch as the S'atapatha Brahmana, the epic poems, and the 
Puninas, to show how far the opinions which their authors entertained 
coincide with those representations of a future life which 1 have ex¬ 
tracted from the Rig-, Yajur-, and Athaiwa-vedas. 

In the 9th vol of the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(pp. 237 ff.) Professor Weber has communicated a legend from the 
Satapatlia Brahmana, on penal retribution after death, to which ho has 
prefixed some interesting remarks on the history of Indian opinion 
regarding the vanity of personal existence, and the desire to escape 
from the perpetual cycle of births to wliich that opinion conducts. 
He remarks that, owing to the fragmentary nature of the surviving 
documents of Indian literature, we are not yet in a position to tmce 
with any distinctness the rise and growth of the doctriuo of transmit 
gratioti j though he considers it to admit of no doubt that the tenet in 
q^uestion was gi*adnally developed in India itself, and not introduced from 
any foreign country. (See Professor Benfey’s remarks on this subject 
in his Orient und Occident, voh iii. pp. 169 f.) In the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, Prof. Weber goes on to observe, there is no trace discoverable 
of the metempsychosis, or of any disgust with personal existence. On 
the contrai*y, they manifest a cheerful enjoyment of life, and the most 
earnest desire for its prolongation in this world, as well as its con¬ 
tinuation in the next. ‘‘So too,’' Professor Weber proceeds, “ in the 
Brahmanos, immortality, or at least longevity, is promised to those 
who rightly understand and practise the rites of sacrifice, while those 
who are deficient in this respect depart before their naturd term of 
life {purd ha ugushah)^"'^ to the next world, where they mre weighed 
in a balance (xi. 2, 7, 33) and receive good or evil according to 

Compare R.V. x. 37, 6: bhaJram jtvanio jaramm asmahi; S'atap. Br. xu S, 
3, 6 : sarvciM d^iir eti d fui evajardyai jtvati] S'atap. Br. x, 4, 3, 1, where the ex¬ 
pression purd jarasdh is found; as it is also in R.\. viii. 58, 20, and A.V. v. 30, 17 ; 
X. 2, 30; xi, 3, 60. Purd ha dymho mriyate occurs in S'atup. Br. ii. 1, 4, 9; na 
purd dyushah svakamt preydt in x. 2, 6, 7 ; and sarvam nijur eti in x. 2, 6, 19. See 
also Taitt. Sanb. iii. 2, 1, 2. Compare Psalm Iv. 24: “ Bloody and dcceitlhl men 
shall not live out half their days ; Psalm cil. 26, and Jeremiah XTii. 11. 

The passage (xi. 2, 7, 33) to which Weber has refeiTcd runs as follows : Atha 
ha €shd eVa tuld yad dukshino vcdyafitah j sn yat sadhu karott tad autawedi atha 
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their deeds. The more sacrifices any one has offered, the more ethereal 
is the body he obtains, or, as the Brahraana expresses it (x. 1, 6, 4),^’’ 
the more rarely does he need to eat. In other passages, again (ir. 
6, 1, 1: xi. 1, 8, 6; xii. 8, 3, 31),*’® it is promised as the highest 
reviard, that the pious man shall be bom in the next world with his 
entire body eva sdngah). Here the high estimation of 


yad anddhu tad bahirvedi taamad diihshinam Vidijaniam adhuprisya iva dslta ( tuld^ 
yam ha vai amitshnin loke ddmlhati | yatarad yamsyati tad anveshyati yadi sddhu .v<x 
asddhn vd iti | at ha yafievam veda as min ha eva loke tulam drohati | atlammfmm loke 
iulMhdnam muchyate sadhukrityd ha eva asya yachhati na pdpakrityd | For in 
tbo next world thoyplaco (his good and evil deeds) in a balance. Whichever of 
the two shall outweigh (the other), that he shall follow, whether it be good or evil. 
Now, whosoever knows this places himself in the balance in this world, and is freed 
from being weighed in the next world; it is by good deeds and not by bad that (his 
scale) outweighs.*’ 

X. 1, 6, 4 : Jit ha ato yajnavirydmm eva | say am prdtar ha vai atnushmin loke 
aynihotra-hud ainati tdvati ha tasmin yajne urg ardhamdse ardhamase dasapurna^ 
mdsa-ydj'i chaturshu ehatanhu mdseshu ehdturunmya-ydji ahalsa ahalsu pasubandha- 
ydjl aamvatsarc samvalsare somayqfi sate sale aamvatsareahu aynichU klimam aindti 
kdmam na | tad ha etad yavat datam samvataards tdvad ampitam anantam aparyan- 
iam I aa yo ha etad evam veda evam ha eva aaya etad amritam anantam apai i/antam 
bhavati | tasya yad apt ish'ikayd iva upahanyat tad eva asya amritam anantam 
aparyantam bhavati | Then as regards tho powers of the saciiiices. In the next 
world the oHorer of an Agniliotra eats morning and evening. So much nourishmonfc 
resides in that sacrifice. The performer of the DarsapQrnamusa sacnfice eats every 
fortnight, the peribrmer of the ChaturmOsya every four months, the performer of the 
Pasubandha evei 7 six months, thi; ofiV rcr of the Soma every year, whilst the kindler 
of fire eats every hundred years, or a1)8tains at his plemmre. This means, that during 
this period of a hundred years he enjoys an immortal, unending, and unlimited life. 
He who so knows this enjoys in the same way this immortal, unending, and un¬ 
limited existence. Whatever part of him is separated, even as if by a straw, be¬ 
comes immortal, unending, and unlimited.” 

iv, 6, I, 1 : Sa ha aarvatanur eva yajaynano 'rnttshmin loke aamhhavati j This 
sacrificer is bom with his whole body {sarvatanuh) in the next world.” xi. 1, 8, 6: 
Esha ha vai yojamdnasya amushmin loki- atmd bhavati yad yagnah | aa ha aarvatanur 
eva yajamdno ammhnin loke aamhhavati yah evam vidvTm niakntyd uajate | “ This 
sacrifice becomes in the next world the soul of the sacrificer. The sacrificer who, know¬ 
ing tliis, sacrifices with an expiation, is bom with his whole body iu the next world.” 
xii. 8, 3, 31: Era iva vai eaha lokdrhd cha devatds- eha lia'ati yah sautrdmanyd 'bhi- 
ahichyaie | tad etad avdntardm utmdnam upahvayate tathd kritanah eva sarvatanuh 
adngah sambhnvaU | He who is consecrated by the Sautrunjani enters the worlds, 
and among tho gods. He then ... . and is born entire, with his whole body and 
limbs.” In tho A.V, .\i. 3, 32, and 49, it is said .* Esha vai odanah aarvdngah aarva- 
parnh sarvatanuh | sarvdngah evn sarvapart4h sarvatanuh aamhhavati yah evam veda 1 
“ This odana (boiled rice) is complete in its limbs, joints, and body. Ho who knows 
this is bom complete in limbs, joints, and body.” 
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individaal existence culrainiJ-tes, and a purely personal immortality Is 
involved. It is evidently in connection with this that the loss of a 
dead man’s bones is regarded by his friends as disgraceful, as the 
severest punishment of arrogance (xi. 6, 3, 11; xiv. 6, 9, 28);”*^’' 
since, according to the custom prescribed by the Sutras, the bones 
should be collected after cremation. 

[The following passage from the same work (x. 4, 3, 9,) is not incon¬ 
sistent with the above view. According to the story, the gods become 
immortal without parting with their bodies ; and although men were 
not to enjoy immortality without ^^shuffting off their mortal coil,” a 
subsequent resumption of their bodies in a glorified state is not thereby 
excluded: 9. /Sa mrityur devan abravld Atha eva mrve mmushydk 
amritdh Ihavishyanti atha ho mahyam hlmgo hhaviskyati^' iti | U ha 
uchur na atoh ^par ah hahohana saha sartrena amnio had yadd eva 
tvam etam hhagani hardaai | atha vydvritya iarirem amrito had vidyayd 
vd Jearmand va” it I | yad vai tad ahruvan vidyayd vd harm and vd ” 
iti i eshd ha eva 8d vidya yad Agnir etad u ha eva tat karma yad Agnih | 
10. Te ye evam etad vidier ye vd etat karma kurvate mfitvCi punah mm-' 
hhamnti | t$ samlhavantah dm aniritatvam ahlmmnhhavanii | atha ye 
ovam na vidur ye vd etat karma na hirvate mf'itvd punah samhhavanti te 
etasya eva annam punah pimar lhavanti | 

Death said to the gods (who had become immortal by performing 
certain rites), 4n the very same way all men (also) shall become 
immortal; then what portion will remain for me ? ’ The gods replied, 

xi. 6, 3, 11: Sa ha uvdeha analiprasmjdm mu deva!dm atyaprakshth pura- 
itithyai marishyasi na te asthini ckam gfihdn pnip^yanti*^ iti | ea ha tathaim 
mam,lira | tasya ha apy anyad manyamandh parimoshim anthmy apedahrnh | tamdd 
na upavddi sydt | Do not scnitinizo too far the deity which ought not to be too far 
scrutinized. Thou shalt die before such a time; not even thy bones shall reach thy 
home. So he died; and robbers carried off his bones, taking thorn for something 
else. Wherefore let no man bo contentious.” xiv. 6, 9, 28 (=D)riliad Aranyaka 
TTpanishad, iii. 9, 26 ; p. 210 f. of Roer’a English translation) : Tam tvd aupani^ha^ 
dam purmham pxiohhd.mi tain ched me na vivahshyasi murdhd te vipathkyatV iti 'j 
tarn ha S'dkalyo na fnene | tasya ha murdhd vipapata j tasya ha apy anyad manya^ 
tnandh parimoshuio mthiny apajahruh | ask thee regarding this Purusha of the 
ITpanishads. If thou shalt not explain him to me, thy head shall hill off. S'fikalya 
did not understand this Purusha. So his head fell off; and robbers carried off his 
hones, taking them for something else.” (Compare 1 Kings xiii. 22, and Jeremiah 
viii. 1, 2). See also the story of Atyafilhas Aruni and Plakalia Dayyumpati in Taitt. 
Dr. iii. 10, 9, S-o. 
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* Henceforward no other being shall become immortal with bis body, 
when thou shalt hare seized that part (tho body).**’^ How, every one 
wdio is to become immortal through knowledge, or by work, shall 
become immortal after parting with hia body.^ This which they said, 
' by knowledge or by work,’ means that knowledge which is Agni, that 
work which is Agni. 10. Those who so know this, or who perform 
this rite, ore born again after deatli; and by being so born, they 
attain immortality. Whilst those who do not so know, or who do not 
perform this rite, are indeed bom again after death, but become again 
and again hia (death’s) food.” See the 4th vol. of this Work, pp. 
48 where this passage is given with its context.] 

Professor Weber proceeds ; ‘'^Eut whereas, in the oldest times, im¬ 
mortality in the abodes of the blessed, where milk and honey flow 
(xi. 5, 6, 4) is regarded as tho reward of virtue or wisdom, whilst 
tixe sinner or tho fool is, after a short life, doomed to the annihilation 
of his personal existence, the doctrine of the Brahmanas is that after 
death all are born again in the next world, where they are recompensed 
according to their deeds, the good being rewarded, and the w’ioked 
punished (vi. 2, 2, 27 ; x. 6, 3, 1; xi. 7, 2, 23).” 

It appears, however, from the Taitt. S. vi. (p. 67a of the Indian Office MS.), 
that men wore also conceived of as getting to heaven v ithout dying. Mrahmavadino 
vadanti “Ai'w tad yajne yajamanah kurute yma jwm mvargam hkam eti*^ iti \jtva- 
graho vai esha yad add.hhyo 'nabkishutasya grihnati j jlvantam eva enam survargmn 
lolcam ganiaynii | “Men vevaed in sacred science say * What docs the sacrifleer 
perform in the sacrifice by which he ascends to heaven alive?’ This adabhya 
libation is an offering of tho living [Soma, i.e. of the jjiant uncrushed, according to 
Bfihtlmgk and Roth, s.v.Jlvagraha] ; (the priest) offers thi.s without pouring it out; 
and convoys the worshipper alive to heaven.” 

xi. 5, 6, 3 f. (See the 3rd vrd. of this work, where this passage is cited in tho 

original with its context). ** Study of the Vedas is the Brahma-sacrifice.Tho 

man who, knowing this, daily practises the study of tho Vedas, conquers thrico as 
vast a region—and that, too, iindecuying—as the region which ho conquers who 
bestows this whole earth filled with wealth. 'NVliorefore study of the Vedas is to bo 
practised. 4. Verses of the Kik. are oblations of milk to the gods, lie who, knowing 
this, daily studies the Rig-veda, does in fact satisfy th(» gods with oblations of milk; 
and they, when .satisfied, satisfy him with prosperity, with breath, with generative 
power, with completeness in his being, with all excellent possessions, (Compare 
S'utap. Br. xi. fi, 7, 6, and A.V. iv. 34, 6, 7.) 

vi. 2, 2, 27: Tusmad ahuh kritam lokam purwtho 'bhi jay ate | Hence they 
say that a man is horn into the world which ho has made.” x. 6, 3, 1 : Aiha 
khalu kratumayo *yam purushah | sa yavatkratur ayam asmal loknt praiti evam- 
Jeraiur ha amuih lokampretya abhisambhavati | “Now truly this man is composed of 
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[The S'atapatha Rrahmana, however, also expresses the conception of 
a higher f-tate than that of desire and gratification^ in a passage (x. 5, 4, 
lo) where it is said: 16 . So esha sarmmja antcam eva d^md j m eshd 
Barvdmm apdm madhye | sa esha sarvaih kdmaih sampannah | dpo vai smm 
kdmdh j $a esha ahlmah mrvahlmo im hy etarh kamjachana kdmaJ^ | 16. 
Tad esha Shko hhavati ^^vidyayd tad drohanti yatra kdmdh pardgatdh [ 
na' tatra dakshindh yanti ndvidjedmak tapasvinaV' Hi | na ha eva 
lokam dahhindhhvr na tapasd ^nevamvid a^nute | evamviddih ha eva na 
lokal} 1 

This soul is the end of all this. It abides in the midst of all 
the winters* It is supplied with all objects of desire. For the waters 
are all the objects of desire.^®' This (bouI) is free from desiro, and 
(yet) poBscsses all the objects of desire, for it desires nothing. 15. On 
this subject there is this verse: ^By knowledge men ascend to that 
condition in which desires have passed away. Thither gifts do not 
reach, nor austere devotees who are destitute of knowledge.’*®* For a 
person who does not possess this knowledge does not attain that world 
by gifts or by ngorous abstraction. It pertains only to those who 
have such knowledge.”] 

savirifice. So many sacrificos, as he has performed ■when he departs from this world, 
with BO many is he bom in the other world after his doath/’ 

Compare Taitt. Br. iii. l-l, 2, 8: Apm vai serve kama/i iritah 1 the 
waters all objects of desire are contained." 

*3* This vei'se is quoted in S'aukara’s Commentary on the Brahma SOtras, pp. 91.1 
and 052, of the edit, in Bibl. Ind. 

<83 Iji another passage a curious contrast is di'awn between two dUferent kinds of 
sacrificcrs, the dtmaydjin and the devmjajin, S'atap. Br. xi. 2, 6, .13 : dima^aji 
sreym | devaydyt ity dtvictynjj iti ha hruydi 1 m ha vai dtmaydji yo veda ^*idmn me 
anena myam samskriyatc idam me anena any am upadhiyate'* iti | sa yathd ViU tvacho 
nirmuchyeta evam asmdd martyat sarlrdt pdpmano nirrmiehyate m finmayo yaptr- 
mayah aarnamnyah d?mtimayah svargam lokam, abhi sambhavati | aiha ha sa detmyajt 
yo veda devan eva aham idam yaje devdn samarpaymni iti sa yatKd areyaao y^dpvydn 
halim hared vuiSyo vd rdjne balm hared evam sa sa ha na tavantam lohmn jayaii 
yavantam itarah | Ho who sacrifices to himself is superior, A man should say, 

< There is a worshipper who sacrifices to the gods,^ and ‘ another who sacrifices to 
himself,’ lie who understands that by such and such [a rite] such and such a 
one of hi.’i inenibcrs is rectified, and that hy such and such another rite such and suck 
another of his members is restored,—ho is the person who sacrifices to himself; he is 
freed from this mortal body, /rom sin (or misery), as a serpent is freed from its worn- 
out skin, and acquiring the nature of the Rik, Y'ajush, and Sfiman, and of Sacrifice, 
he attains to heaven. 2, On the other hand, ho who understands that with such and 
i,uch an oblation he worships the gods, and offers it up to them, is like an inferior 
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Professor Weber adds in a note : ^^i.ccovding to a very ancient con¬ 
ception, the sonl, after being breathed forth from the body, ascends to 
the abodes of the blessed on the wings of the air, of the wind (Ep^ieia^ 
having itself been changed into an aerial form. With 
this is connected the later idea of the resolution of the senses of the 
dying into hre, sun, moon, wind, and the regions of the sky (x. 3, 3, 
8; xiv. 6, 2, 18), and the still more modern and systematic notion of 
their being resolved into the fivo elements. In one place (i. 9, 3, 
ioy^^ I find the idea that the rays of the sun are themselves the pious 

who presents tribute to a superior, or as a Vaisya hrings tribute to a king; and ho 
does not conquer for himself so great a world as the other does.’’ Professor Aufrcchb 
iuclincs to thi/ik that there i« no such tlLfFerenc© between the sense of atmay^m here 
and in Manu, xii. 01, as ia indicated in the Lexicon of Messrs. Bbhtlingk and Both, 
and that in the passage before us alman must be taken in the Vcdantic sense, and 
the compound explained to mean he who sacrifices in himself, that is, in his own 
inchviduality, as an integral part of the universal soul,'’ quoting Kulluka on Mann, 
xii. 91, in proof of this sense. Ho also refers to S'aUip. Hr. x. 3, 2,13 {km 
clihandah ka devata miatiriktani iti | nymdJcahara chhmdafi aj)o dmtia wmtiru 
kimi 1 m esha dtmavidya em \ eta^imayo ha eta}} demtdh etam atmmmn ahhisam-^ 
lhavati)y which I translate: What the metro, what deity are the things which are 
defective or superfluous ? The nyunakahara (metro with deficient syllables) is the 
metre; the waters are the deity representing the things which are defective or siiper- 
iluoufi. This is the knowledge of soul. He who is composed of this attains to these 
deities, to this soul, ' Here the knowledge of soul iu the Vedantic seuoo may 
be referred to. But in the previous passage the atmayajin is represented, not as 
attaining to soul, but to heaven, a destination which ho who has a knowledge of soul 
in the Vcdantic sense no longer desires. 

Compare A.Y. xviii. 2, 21 f., quoted above. 

X. 3, 3,8: Sa yada emmvid amial lokat praiti mcha em Agnim apycti ohaks}iusha 
Adityam mmam Chandnim srolrena Did ah pramna Vayum | sa etanmayah eva 
bhutvci etdmm dovatamm yam yam kdmayate sa bhiitvd ilayati | “ Wboover departs 
from this world knowing this goes with his voice to fire (Agni), with his eye to the sun 
(Aditya ; compare R,Y. x. 16, 3, quoted above), with his mind (manm) to the moon, 
witli his ear to the regions, with his breath {prana) to the wind (Vayu; compare 
Pv.V. X. 16, 3). Having attained the nature of these, and become any one of these 
deities that he desires, he rests." xiv. 6, 2,13 ( = Brih. Arany. Up. p. <542 f.) : Yatra 
aeya ptmiskasya mpitasya agnim vag apyati vdtam prams ohukahur adityam manad 
chandraih disah drotram ppUhivim sarlram dkadam a.tmd oehadhtr lomdni mnaspatln 
keedh apsu lohitam ejia ref,ad cha nidhlyate kva ayam iddd piii*pis}io bhuvati | “ When 
the voice of the departed soul goes to Arc, his breath to the wind, his eye to the sun, 
his mind to the moon, his hearing to the regions, his body to the earth, his soul to 
the «thcr, the hairs of his body to the plants, the hairs of his head to the trees, lua 
blood and his semiual fluid to the waters,—-where then is this spirit P" 

1 . 9, 3, 10: Yah eeha tapati tasya ye rmmayas U mkj^itafy | atha yat param 
hhdh Prajdpatir m svargo vd hkah ) “ The rays of him who shines (the sun) are the 
pious, The light which is above is Piajapati, or the heavenly world." 
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(stdntas) ; and in another (vi. 5, 4, 8)^*’ the conception that the stars 
are the lights of the righteous who go to heaven. With this the 
sitnilar .statement in the Indralokagamana may be compared/' 

The following ai‘e some other passages of the Brahmanas (not cited 
by Professor Weber) regarding future rewards. In the S'atap. Br. xi. 
6, 2^ 2, 3, it is said; ^*H.o who sacrificee thus obtains X)erpetual pros¬ 
perity and renown, and conquers for himself an union with these 
two gods {Aditya and Agni\ and an abode in the same sphere." (See 
the original passages with the context in the 1st vol. of this Work, 
pp. 426 if.) In the same work (ii. 6, 4, 8) it is said that those who 
offer particular sacrifices become Agni, Yaruna, or Indra, and attain to 
union, and to the same spheres, with those gods respectively (m yad 
vaiivadevena yajato Agmr eva tarhi Ihavaty Agmr eva sdyujya'ni saloh- 
aidih jayati | atha yad Varuna^raglidmir yajate Vafumh eva tarhi 
IJiavaii ityadi). And in the same way the Taittirlya Brahmana, iii. 
10,11, 6 f., states that the possessors of particular lands of knowledge 
attain to union with Aditya (the Sun), and to union, and to the same 
spheres, with Agni, with Yayu, with Indra, with Brihaspati, with 
Prajapati, and with Brahma. In the same work, iii. 10, 9, 11, men¬ 
tion is made of a certain sage who, through Ids knowledge, became a 
golden swan, went to heaven, and attained to union with' the siin 
{Ahim ha Aivatthjah sdvitram viddrcliahdra | \l, Sa ha hailm kiran- 
mayo hhv.tvCt mirgam loham iydya ddityasya myujyam)^ The Shtap. 

vi. 5, 4, 8 : Ye hi jandh yunyahriiah svaryam loham yanti tesham eidni jyo^- 
tmsU I “ These (the stavf<} are the lights of the inaotisers of holy acts who go to 
heaven.” Tho passage of the Indralokagamana (Mbh. iii. 1745 ff.), rofeiTed to by Pro¬ 
fessor Weber, is as follows: Na tatra mryaff, somo m dyotate nackapdvakaj), j 1746. 
tSvayaiva pradhayd tatra dyotanie punyalMhayd | idmrupdni yayiiha drisymte 
dyutimanti vai j 1747. Dlpavad vipraJcf ishiatvdt tanuni numahdnty api | tdni tatra 
prabhmvanti rupavanti cha Pdndnvah | 1748. Dadarsa sveehu dkishy^yeahn ddpawnti 
avayd 'rchishd | tatra rdjarshayah nddhdh vlrdscha nihat'dh yudhi j 1751. Kle 
mhfitina?). part ha msha dhishnyeshv avast hitah | 1752, Tan dfishtamn asi vihho 
tdrdrupani bkutale | “'I'he sun shines not there (in ludra’a heaven), nor the moon, 
nor lire. Tl’cre the righteous shine by tlioir ownTiglifc, acquired by their own virtue. 
Aijuutt hehckl there, shining in tlidr own spheres, luminous and beautiful, those 
bright forms of the stars which, when seen from the earth, appear from distance to 
be as small as lamps, although they aro very vast.” “ These,” as Arjuna'a conductor 
explained to him, “ wore the righteous occupying their own spheres, whom, when on 
earth, he had seen in the sky in tho form of stars.” 

The word sdyujya^ “ close union,’^ here used, scorns to prepare tho way for hya 
and nmhti^ “ dissolution,” or “ absorption,” into tho supremo spirit. 
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Br. xi. 4, 4, 1, also speaks of union, with .Brahma: Shad mi Brah- 
mano ilmralj> Agnir Vnyur Apai Chandrmnab Vidyud Adityah | 21. Sa 
yahi ti^adagdhma kavishu yajate Agnind sa ha Brahnano dvdrena ^ra- 
tipadyate | so Agnind BraJmmo dvdrem pratipadya Brahmamh sdytc- 
jyam salohaidm jayati | There are six doors to Brahma, viz., Agni, 
VdvUf the Waters, the Moon, Lightnings, the Sun, 2. He who sacri¬ 
fices with a burnt olfering, arrives by Agni, as the door to Brahma; 
and having so arrived, ho attains to a union with Brahma, and 
abides in the same sphere with him.’^ In A.Y. xix. 7,1,1, a Bralima- 
loka is mentioned. [Bor the Puranio idea of the world of Brahma, 
see Wilsoifs Yish|iu Purana, 4to. cd., p. 48, note 3, and p. 213, note 
3 (or, for the first of these passages, Professor HalPs 8vo. ed., voL i. 
p. 98), and for the second, vol. ii. p. 228, of the same edition.] 

In the S'atap. Br. xi. 5, 6, 9, it is declared that a man who reads 
the Yedas in a particular manner is freed from dying again, and 
attains to a ‘•ameness of nature with Brahma {BrahmattaJi sdtmatdm). 
Even if he ciinnot read with much power, let him read one sentence 
relating to the gods,” (See the original passage with the context in 
the 3rd vol. of this Work, pp. 18 f.) 

The following curious passage is from tho Aitareya Brahmana, 
iii. 44; Sa mi esha na hiddchana astam eti na tideii | iam yad astam 
eti Hi manyante ahnah eva tad antam itvd atha dtmdnaih viparyasyate 
rdtrwi eva avastdt IcmrvM dhah pmastdt ] atha yad enam prdta/r ndeti iti 
Manyante rdtrer eva tad antam itvd atha iiivimiam viparyasyate ahar eva 
avastdt hurute rdtrvm parastdt | sa vai esha na hiddchana mmrochati ( 
na ha vai kaddchmia nimrochati etasya ha sdyujyaiii sarupatdm salokatdm 
ainute yah evaHi veda yah evam veda j 

** The Sun neither ever sets or rises. When people think he sets he 
(only) turns himself round, after reaching the end of the day, and 
makes night below and day above. Then when people think he rises 
in the morning he (only) turns himself round after reaching the end of 
tho night, and makes day below aB.d night above. In truth, he never 
sets. Tho man who knows this, that the sun never sets, enjoys union 
and sameness of nature with him, and abides in the same sphere.” 

See Prof. Haug’s Aitareya Brahmana, ii. p. 242. I differ from that ac.holar in 
traitslating parastdt^ above,” and not ^‘on tho other Hide.” Compare Ind, Stud, 
ix. p. 278. See also Vishnu Purana, ii. S; p. 241 of I)r, Hall’s edition of Wilfion’s 
Translation, vol, ii. 
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PROFESSOR WEBER'S EXPLANATION OP THE 

In another passage (ii. 17) the same work declares how far heaven 
is from earth: Sahasram anihohjaih Hvmgaliamm'\ja [ mhmr^htne vai 
itah svargo hhak | He who desires heaven should repeat a thousand 
(verses). Eor the heavenly world is distant from hence a thousand 
days’ journey on horseback/’ 

In the Satap. Br. vi, 6, 2, 4, it is said that the door of heaven 
[Bvarga-loka) is situated in the north-eastern regions {yad u eva udan 
pram Ushthan [ etmydM ha diii svargasya lolmya dvdram), while that by 
which the heaven of the Pathers is entered, lies to the south-oast 
(prdeMm oha dakshindm elm | eta&ydfa ha diii pitfilohasya dmranif ibid, 
xiii. 8, 1, 

In the legend on future retribution, (]uoted by 'W'eber, as above 
stated, from the same Brahmana (ad. 6, 1, Iff.) it is related that 
Bhrigu, the son of Varuna, visited, by his father’s command, the four 
points of the compass, where ho saw men being cut into pieces and 
eaten by other men, who, when questioned by Bhngu, declared that 
they were revenging on their victims the treatment which they had 
received at their hands in the other world (on earth). These victims 
are allcgoiically explained in the Brahmana as representing the trees, 
animals, plants, and waters er^oyed in sacrifice. But Professor 
Weber is of opinion that the story is an old popular legend regarding 
the penal retribution executed by the former sufferers themselves on 
those who had oppressed them while on earth, and that the narrative 
had been appropriated by the priests and introduced into the Brah- 
mana to relievo the monotony of its tedious disquisitions, and explained 
in the manner I have stated. 

I return to Professor Weber’s discussion of the doctrine of the 
Brahmanas regarding a future state. 

The Brahmanas, however,” he continues, ^^are not explicit in 
regard to the duration of those rewards and punishments ; and it is 
here that we have to seek the origin of the doctrine of transmigration. 
To men of the mild disposition and reflective spirit of the Indians, it 
would not appear that reward and punishment could be eternal. They 
would conceive that it must be possible by atonement and purihoation 
to become absolved from the punishment of the sins committed in this 

See Weber, in tbc Journal of the Gortuan Odental Society, ix. 243, 308. 
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short lilh. And in the same way they could not imagine that the 
reward of virtues practised, duidng the same brief period could 
continue for ever. The dogma of transmigration anewoKjd plainly to 
both of these suppositions, though in another respect it could scarcely 
do so; for where W'as either a beginning or an end to be Bought ? Tho 
spirit of inquiry sought to escape from this dilemma by systematic 
refinements {sonderung)^ but only became more hopelessly entangled; 
and at length it was only extricated by cutting tho knot, by succumb¬ 
ing to the influence of tlie aspiration after complete redemption from 
the bondage of the world, and of individual existence j so that that 
destiny, which was in earlier times regarded as the greatest punish¬ 
ment, was now recognized as tho highest reward* This mode of 
cutting the knot is the work of Buddha and Buddhism; and the best 
proof that tiie fundamental substance of the Brabmaaas is pre-Budd¬ 
histic is (apart from all other evidence) to bo found in this, that they 
do not recognize the existence of the dilemma in question, that they 
know nothing of the contempt of life to which we have alluded, but 
rather express with directness and naivetd a fresh and genuine love of 
existence, and a yearning after immortality. It is only some passages 
of the Brihaclaranyaka and of the Chhaudogya Upanishad, which form 
an exception to this assertion; and on that account they must be held 
evidently to belong to the period immediately preceding Buddha’s 
appearance, or even to that which followed it.” 

It does not quite agree with the conclusion hero announced 
that the passage i have quoted above from the B'atapatha Brahman a, 
xi. 5, 6, 9^ appears to speak of uuion with Brahma; — unless Brahma, 
and not Brahma, is meant, and unless the word mimatd is 'to be 
understood in, some other sense than the later one of absorption into 
his essence. 

Though Indru, Yaruna, and other gods are represented in tho Maha- 
bharata and Puranas as leading a sensual and immoral and 

though the Apsarases, or celestial nymphs, are expressly declared to bo 
courlezans,'*^ form the subject of most voluptuous descriptions,^''*^ and are 


See the 4th vol. of this Work, p. 41. 

Ibid. p. 394; axvd Ptamilyana, t 45, 35 (ed. Schlegel), and i. 46, 2 (Oorrosio). 
See Mahabhttrata, iii. 1821 ; llunutyana, Uttara Kunda, xxvi, 16 if, 

(Bombay ed.). 
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represented as being sent by the gods from time to time to seduce austere 
sages into uucbastity, and are promised, as wo have already seen, as the 
companions of warriors in a future life,—^yet the pictures drawn of 
paradise in those works ai’e not always of such a gross character. In 
the account of the highest stage of heavenly blessedness contained in the 
Mabfibharata, iii. 15441 there is no promise of any sensual gratification 
held out. It appears (vv. 16407-15487) that a sage named Mudgala had 
lived a lifo of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, offering hospitality to 
thousands of Brahmans, according to his humble means, with the grain 
which he gleaned like a pigeon (kdpotlm vftUm dstMta^\ and which 
(like the widow of Zarephath^s oil) never anderwont diminution, or 
rather increased again when it was required (verse 16413: hrlMdrO'^ 
nmya tad hi/ asya dadato ^nnarn mahdimmiah | iishtam mdUcmjalhlnmyd 
vardhaty atithidananCit), At length another holy man, called Durvasas, 
famous in Indian tradition for his irascible temper, came to prove Mud- 
gala’s powers of endurance ; and six times devoured ail the food which 
tbe hospitable saint possessed. Finding that the temper of his host was 
altogether unaffected by these trial.s, Durvasas expressed the highest 
admiration of his virtue, and that he would go bodily to 

heaven. As ho spoke these words a messenger of the gods arrived in a 
celestial car, and called upon Mudgala to ascend to a state of complete 
perfection. The sage, however, desired first to learn the advantages 
and drawbacks of the heavenly state, find the messenger proceeded to 
toll him (vv. 15411 ff.) first what kind of people go there, viz., those 
who have performed austerities or celebrated great sacrifices, the truth¬ 
ful, tho orthodox, the righteous, the self-restrained, the meek, the 
liberal, the brave, etc. Those celestial abodes were, he said, shining, 
glorious, and filled with all delights. There is seen tho vast golden 
mountain Mem, and the holy garden Nandana, etc., where the righ¬ 
teous dispoit. There hunger, thirst, weariness, cold, heat, fear, are 
unknown ,* there is nothing disgusting or disagreeable; the scents arc 
delightful; the sounds are pleasant to the ear and mind; there is no 
sorrow, nor lamentation, nor decay, nor labour, nor envy, nor jealousy, 
nor delusion. There tho blessed are clothed with glorious bodies, 
which are produced by their works, and not generated by any father 
or mother. Their garlands are fragrant and unfading; they ride in 
aerial cars. Beyond these regions there are, however, others of a 
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higher character-—those to which the liahis, who have boon purified 
by their works, proceed. Still further on are those where the 
Ilibhus, who are gods even to tlxe gods, dwell, and where there 
is no annoyance occasioned by women {stri-hritm or by 

envy arising from the sight of worldly grandeur. The blessed there 
do not subsist on oblations, nor do they feed upon ambrosia; they 
have celestial and not coarse material bodies. These eternal gods of 
gods do Kot desire ploasurG; they do not change with the revolutions 
of Kalpas (great mundane ages). Itow can they then bo subject 
either to decay or death ? They experience neither Joy, nor pleasure, 
nor delight, neither happiness nor sulfering, neither love nor hatred. 
That highest state, so difficult to attain, and which is beyond the reach 
of those who seek after pleasure {agarmjd hlma-gocharaih\ is desired 
even by the gods. This celestial felicity, the messenger says, is now 
within Mudgala’s reach,—the frniit of his good deeds. The speaker 
next, according to his promise, explains the drawbacks of the heavenly 
state. As the fruit of works done on earth is enjoyed in heaven, 
whilst no other new works are performed there from which new 
rewards could spring, this enjoyment is cut off from its root, and 
must therefore como to an end (verse 15468 ; hritaaya karmamn 
tatra hhujyaU yat phalaifi dm | na chdnyai hriyaU karma mUla-chhedena 
hhijyate). For this world is the place for works, while the other is 
the place for reward (verse 15475 : karmahhumir iyam h'ahman pha-- 
lahJiumir asau maid). This loss of gratifications to which the heart 
has become devoted, and the dissatisfaction and pain which arise in the 
minds of those who have sunk to a lower estate, from beholding the 
more brilliant prosperity of others, is intolerable. To this must be added 
the consciousness and the bewilderment of those who so descend, and 
the fear of falling which they experience when fchoir garlands begin to 
fade. Such are the defects which attach to all existence till it is 
absorbed in Brahma. But the state, of those who have fallen from 
heaven is not altogether without compensation. As a result of their 
previous good deeds they are born in a condition of happiness; though, 
if they are not vigilant, they dnk still lower. Having given this 
explanation, the messenger of the gods invites Mudgala to accompany 
him to paradise. The saint, however, after consideration, replies that 
Corapaie Plato, Kcpublic, i. 4. 
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he can have nothing to do with a state of happiness which is vitiated 
by 80 great defects, and the termination of which is followed by so groat 
misery. Ko has therefore no desire for heaven ; and will seek only 
that eternal abode where there is no sorrow, nor distress, nor change, 
lie then ask.s the celestial messenger what other sphere there is which 
is free from all defects. The messenger replies, that above the abode 
of Brahma is the pure eternal light, the highest sphere of Vishnu, who 
is regarded as the supreme Brahma. Thither none can proceed who 
are devoted to objects of sense, or who are the slaves of dishonesty, 
avarice, anger, delusion, or malice; hut only the unselfish, the humble, 
those who are indiiferent to pain and pleasure, those whose senses are 
under restraint, and those who practise contemplation and fix their 
minds on the deity. The sago then dismissed the messenger of the 
gods, began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent to praiso 
and blame, regarding clods, stones, and gold as alike. Pure knowledge 
led to fixed contemplation; and that again imparted strength and 
complete comprehension, whereby he attained supreme eternal per¬ 
fection, in the nature of quietude [nirvilm^ [jndnayogena ktddhena 
dJiydnanityo hahhuva "ha | dhydnayf^dd Mailt labdhvd frd'pya huddhim 
muttamdm [ jagdma sdivatlnt si Am pardM nirvdnadahhannm).^^^ 

The difference between the results of meritorious works and of 
knowledge, so familiar to the religious philosophy of the Hindus, is 
clearly set forth in the following verses of the Mahabharata, xii. 8810 tf.: 

Karmand hadhyate jantur Myayd tu p'ramuchyate | immdt karma na 
kurvanti yatmjah pdradarUnah j 8811. Karmand jdyate pretya murti- 
man shodaSdimakah | vidyayd jdyaU nityam avyakfafh ky avyayatma^- 
kmn I 8812. Karma eke praSarTisanU $valpahuddAi-ra Idk nardh | tena 
te deha-jdldni ramayantah updsate | 8813. Ye sma luddhim par dm 
prdptdh d’karma-mipum-dariimh | na te karma praiaiiisanti kupafh 
nadydm pibann iva ( 8814. Ko/rmanah pkalam dpmti mklmduhlche lha- 
^vdhhmau ( vidyaya fad avdpnoti yatra yatvd na iocJiati | 8815. Yafra 
gai/vd na mriyate yatra gated na jdyate | na ptmmr jdyate yatra yatra 
gated na varitate | 8816. Yatra tad Brahma paramam avyaktam acha- 
lain dhrmam | avydkritam andydsam amtitam chdviyegi cha | 

See the other passages quoted, 5.v., by Bohtlingk and Both, from Briihinanical 
writings where thi.s word is used. Its employment by Buddhists to express the 
Jiighest destiny of mundane creatures is well known. 



‘‘Bj worka a creature ia bouad; by knowledge he is liberated; 
wherefore devotees gifted with perfect insight perform no works. 
Through works a creature is born again after death, with a body (of 
ono or other) of sixteen descriptions ; by knowledge he becomes tho 
Eternal, Imperceptible, and Endecaying. Some men of little under¬ 
standing eulogise works, and so embrace with delight the entangle¬ 
ments of corporeal existence. But those who have reached the highest 
intelligence, and a perfect comprehension of righteousness, do not 
commend works, as a person drinking from a river thinks little of a 
woU. The results which a man obtains from works aro plcasuxo and 
pain, prosperity and adversity; by knowledge he gains that condition 
in which his griefs are at an end, in which he dies not, in which his 
birth is not repeated, from which ho does not return; in which that 
supreme Brahma exists imperceptible, unchanging, etc,, etc,’* 

(7) Yama^ and a future life,—a metrical ehtch. 

To groat king Yama homage pay, 

Who was the first of men that died, 

That crossed the mighty gulf, and spied 

Eor mortals out the heavenward way. 

No power can ever close tho road 
Which he to us laid open then, 

By which in long procession men 

A scend to bis sublimo abode. 

By it our hdhers all have passed; 

And that same path we too shall trace, 

And every new succeeding race 

Of mortal men, while time shall last. 

The god assembles round his throne 

A growing throng, the good and wise— 

All those whom, scanned with searching eyes, 

He recognizes as liis own. 
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Depivrted mortal/®® speed from eait'li 

Ey those old ways thy sires have trod; 

Ascend, behold the expectant god 
Vho <3alla thee to a higher birth. 



First must each several elemont 

That joined to fom thy living frame 
Flit to the region whence it came, 
And with its pai’ont source bo blent. 

Thine eye shall seek the solar orb, 

Thy hfe-hreath to the wind shall fly, 
Thy part ethereal to the sky; 

Thine eai-thy part shall earth absorb. 


Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
With Ins benignost rays illume, 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 
To yonder sphere of .life and light. 

On his resplendent pinions rise, 

Or soar upon a car aloft, 

Ey Wind-gods fanned with breezes soft, 
Until thou enterest parailise. 


And calmly pass, without alarm, 

The four-eyed hounds that guard the road 
Which leads to Yama^s bright abode : 
Theii' master’s friends they dare not ham. 


All imperfections leave behind: 

Assume thine ancient frame once more,— 
Each limb, and sense, thou hadst before,— 
From every earthly taint refined, 

*®® The dead arc thus addressed at funeral ceremonials. 
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And now with heavenly glory bright, 

With lile xntenscr, nobler, blest, 

With largo capaoity to taste 

A fuller nfeasuro of doHght. 

Thou there once more each well-known face 
Shalt soo of those thou lovedst here; 

Thy parents, wife, and children dear, 

With rapture shalt tb.on soon ombraco. 

The P'atbcTS, too, sholt thou behold. 

The heroes who in battle died, 

The saints and sages, glorified, 

The pious, bounteous, kings of old. 

The gods whom here in humble wise 

Thou worshippedst with doubt and awe, 
Shall there the impervious veil withdraw 

Which hid their glory from thine eyes. 

The good which thou on earth hast wrought, 
Plach sacrifice, each pious deed, 

Sliall there receive its ample meed; 

No worthy act shall be forgot. 

In those fair realms of cloudless day, 

■Whero Yaiua every joy supplies, 

And eveiy longing satisfies, 

Th}’ bliss shall nover know decay. 



(8) N'achihHas^ an ancient tlieoBophic story^ metrically rendered from the 
Taittirlya Brdhmana^ and the Katha Upaniskad, 

As an iUustotion of the preceding remarks of Professor Weber (in 
pp. SI4 ff.), on the subject of transmigration, and generally of the later 
doctrine of the Upunishads on the nature and destiny of the soul, 
I introduce here a free metrical translation of the story of Nachik6ta9, 
as told briefly in the Taittirlya Brahmana, hi. 11, 8, 1 If., and in a 


r KACKIKKTAS, AN ANOIENl’ THEOSOPHIO STOIIY. 

greatly developed form in the Ka^ha Upaniahad. An English trana- 
lation of this TJpanishad, by Dr. Boor, will bo fonnd in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. xv. published in 1853, pp. 99 ff., and a Oeiman version 
in Windisclimann’s work, entitled die Philosophie im Fortgang der 
Weitgeschichte/’ pp. 1706 ff.: 

Desiring heaven, a sage of old 

With Kacrilice the gods adored; 

Devoting to the priests his hoard 
Of slowly-gathered goods and gold., 

His son, young NachiTn^tas, stood, 

And saw the gifts his father brought 
To give the piiests: My sire,^^ he thought, 

** His vow has not made fully good/' 

Thou hast not all, my father, given 

Thou hadst to give,'^ he calmly said ; 

One offering more must yet be made, 

If thou wouldst hope to merit heaven/' 

To whom shall I be given, my sire ?" 

His father deemed the question vain ; 

Once more he asked, and yet again. 

To Death,'' his father cried in. ire. 

He rose to go to Death's abode; 

A Yoice addressed‘him from the air, 

Go, seek Death's house, and enter there 
What time its lord shall be abroad : 

** Three nights within his mansion stay, 

But taste not, though a guest, his food ; 

And when, in hospitable mood 
He comes and asks thee, thou shalt say:— 
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* I in thy house three nights Kaye p^ist.’ 

When next he asks, * What didst thou oat ? ^ 

Say, * First thy cliildren were my meat, 

Thy cattle next, thy merits last,^ 

The youth that heavenly Voice obeyed, 

And dwelt three nights in Death’s abode; 

Wlien (questioned by his host, the god, 

Ho answered as the V oice had said. 

Disturbed that thus his youthful guest 
Had not been fitly entertained, 

The god, to make amends constrained, 

The stranger humbly thus addressed ;— 

‘‘I bow before thoe, reverend child; 

I pray thee, crave a boon of me.” 

‘‘My father let me, living, see,” 

The boy replied, “and reconciled.” 

To wbom the god—“ I grant thy prayer; 

But ask a second boon,’’ replied. 

“May my good works,” the stripling cried, 

Of bliss an endless harv^est born*.” 

This, too, according, Death desired 

He yet one boon would choose, the last. 

“ When men away from earth have past, 

Then live they still ? ” the youth iiuiuired, 

“ To solve this question,' dark and grave, 

Was even for gods too hard a task: 

This boon, I pray thee, cease to ask, 

My son,” said Death, “ another crave.” 

By these words, according to the Indian commentator, it is intimated that the 
host who leaves his guest without food for ono night, loses his children; that by a 
similar neglect on tho second night, he loses his cattle; and that, Anally, ho forfeits 
the reward of his merits in a future life, if the guest is allowed to fast during the 
third night. 
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routli Nachik^taB, undeterred, 

Eojoined, ‘^Tho boon I cboose, bestow; 
Wbo can liko thee the answer know ? 

No boon with this may be compared/' 

Death said, “Ask all thine heart's desire; 

Sons long-lived, cattle, gold, demand^ 

Elect a wide domain of land, 

And length of days from mo require; 

“ Or seek what earth cannot supxdy— 

The love of witching heavenly brides, 

And all celestial joys besides; 

But into death forbear to pry/' 

The youth rejoined, “ The force of man 
Is frail, and all excess of joys 
His feeble organs soon destroys: 

Our longest life is but a span, 

“ Wealth cannot satisfy; all zest 

Of pleasure flies before thy face; 

Our life depends upon thy grace: 

Once more, of boons I crave the best; 

“For who, with deathless yoTith though crowned, 
And godlilco force, if wise, would deign 
To spend an endless life in vain 

In carnal joy's disturbing round ? " 

When thus the stripUng had withstood, 

Though proffered by a god, the lure 
Of sensual bliss, and craved the pure 

Delight of transcendental good; 

Then Death, who knew the unborn soul 
And being's essence, taught the youth 
The science of the highest truth, 

Through which is reached the final goal: 
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** Two things for men’s regard contend—* 

The good, the pleaj^iant ; ho who woob 
The good is blest ; while they who choose 
The pleasant miss the highost end. 

The wise between the two discern, 

The pleasant spurn, the good embrace, 

But fools the pleasant vainly chase; 

To love tho good they cannot learn. 

The first take knowledge for their guide; 

The last by ignorance are led : 

Par, far, diverge tho paths they tread, 

The chasm that parts their goals is wide. 

The fools who ignorance obey, 

Conceive they much have learnt and know, 
But roam, unwitting where they go, 

As blind men, led by blind men, stray. 

‘^Absorbed in sordid cares or strife, 

The men whom earthly passions fire 
To no sublimer aims aspire, 

NTor dream of any future life. 

Of aU the objects men can know, 

Tho highost is the soul, too high 
For common mortals to descry, 

"Whoso eyes are dazed by outward show. 

Some men have never learnt this lore, . 

And some, whom sages seek to teach. 
Possess no faculty to reach . 

That sacred doctrine’s inner core. 

“0 skilled and wonderful, my son, 

Is he the soul who gains and knows ! 

This subtile science only those 
Can teach who think the soul as one. 
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^<The sage whose spirits gaze intense 

This God, the Soul (from fleshly eyes 
Impenetrably veiled) descries, 

No longer dotes on things of sense* 

‘^Derived from no anterior source, 

The soul, unborn,, exempt from all 
The accidents which life befall, 

Holds on its everlasting course. 

‘^The smiter thinks that he can slay, 

The smitten fears that ho is slain : 

The thoughts of both alike uro vain; 

The soul survives the murderous fray. 

** Steel cannot cut, nor cleave, nor tear, 

Nor fire consume, nor water wet. 

Nor winds e’er dry it up, nor yet 
Aught else its deathless essence wear* 

•'(A man casts from him on the shelf 

His garments old, and newer takes ; 

So bodies worn the soul forsakes, 

And now assumes, unchanged itself/^® 

The man who learns the soul to bo 
Minute, yet infinitely vast, 

He, by his Maker’s grace, at last 
Its majesty attains to see. 

^^It travels far and wide, at rest; 

Moves everywhere, although asleep; 

Bay, who but I tbe secret deep 
Of this mysterious god has guessed ? 

The ideas in this and the preceding verso arc taken from the Bhagavadgltii. 
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By reasoning, thonglit, or many books, 
This hidden soul is sought in vain j 
That man alone the soul may gain 
On whom the soul with favour looks. 

** Elected thus, the sago believes 

His oneness with the One supreme, 
Awakes for ever from the dream 
■\Vhich, uninstructed men deceives ; 

** And soon from imperfoctiim purged, 

And freed from circling life and death, 
Ho calmly yields his vital breath, 

And in the sovereign Soul is merged. 


In tho last two venes I have stated the Vedantic doctrine more explicitly tlian 
it is expressed in the Katha TJpaiiishad. 
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SECTION XXI. 

MTNOE DIYDflTrES, 

TRITA APTTA, AHIRBFDHNYA, AKD ATA EKAPAD. 

The following account of the deity, Trita, is given in tho Lexicon of 
Messrs. Bohtlingk and Both, 8,v ,:— 

Trita is the name of a Vedic god, who appears principally in con¬ 
nection with the Maruts, Vfita or Yayu, and India, and to whom, as 
to these other deities, combats with demons, Tvashtra, Vyitra, tho 
Serpent, and others are ascribed. Ho is called Aptya, and his abode 
is conceived of as remote and hidden ; hence arises the custom of 
wisliing that evil may depart to him. He bestows long life. Several 
passages show the lower and certainly later view of Trita, that ho 
fights with the demons under tho guidance and protection of Indra, 
and thus lead to tho conception of a rishi Trita (Hirukta, iv. 6).^’ 

Eeference has been already made to Trita {a) in p. 117, where Pro¬ 
fessor Both^s opinion, that ho was an ancient god superseded by Indra, 
is quoted, (h) in p. 230, where two texts (R.V. x. 8, 8, and x. 99, 6), 
relating to bis conflicts with the three-headed demon, are cited, and 
(r) in p. 195, where a prayer to Ushas, to drive away sleeplessness to 
Trita Aptya (B.V. viii. 47, 14 ff.) is adduced. 

Some of the other detached verses relating to this ilivinity (to whom 
no separate hymn is dedicated) are the following: i. 62, 6 ; i. 105, 9; 
i. 163, 2 f.; i. 187, 1; ii. 11, 19 f., etc. 

Ahiibudhnya is, according to the Lexicon of Messrs. Bohtlingk and 
Both, a.v., hudhnyay ** tho Dragon of tho deep, who is reckoned among 
the deities of the middle sphere.” The deep in which ho reshhfs is the 
atmospheric ocean. 

Aja Ekapad is, according to tho same authorities, «.r., ”tho One¬ 
footed Impeller, probably a storm-god; according to the comraeutatora 
ho represents tho sun.” See Botli’s Illustrations of the Kirukta, p. 
165. These two gods, like Trita, are merely mentioned in detached 
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SECTIOIT XX. 

THE GfODDESSES MENTIONED IN TEE VEDIC HYMNS. 

Of the goddesses mentioned in the llig-vcda some have been noticed 
already in former parts of this rolume, viz., Pfithivi (pp. 21 fF.); 
A.diti, the raotlier of the Adityas, and representative of the universe 
(pp. 36 fr.)j Eiti, her counterpart (p. 42 f.); NisbtigrI, the mother 
(pp. 13 and 79), and Iiidranl (p. 82), the wife of Indra;“® Pri^ni, 
the mother of tho Maruts (p. 147); Ushaa (pp. 181 ff .); and Surya, the 
daughter of the Sun, and spouse of the Alvins, or of Soma (pp. ^35 ff.). 
Various other goddesses are also celebmted in tho hymns of tho Hig- 
veda, such as Agnayi, YarupanI, EodasI, Kaka, Sinivall, SVaddha 
(Paitli), Axamati, and the Apsarases, whose names, however, occur but 
rarely; and Sarasvatl, with her cognates, who receive considerably 
greater prominence. 

In E.V. i. 22, 11, the goddesses, wives of the heroes (tho gods), 
with uncut wings, arc besought to protect and bless the worshipper 
(adht no devir avnsd mahah iarmand nripatnJh | achhinnapatrdh 8ach- 
anidm). Compare Vaj. S. xi, 61, and S'atap. Br. vi. 6, 4, 3). 

(1) Sarasvatl, 

Sarasvatl is a goddess of some, though not of very great, importance 
in the Rig-veda. As observed by Y^ka (Nirukta, ii. 23) she is 
celebrated both as a river and as a deity {taira Sarasvatl ity etasya 
nad'ivad devatdvach oka nigamdh hhavantv). As an instance of the former 

^ Indrani soys, in R.V. x. 86, 9: “ This mischievous creature lusts after mo, 
ns if I had no husband or sons, and yet I am the wife of Indra, and the mother 
of a hero,*’ etc. iva mam ay am sararur ahhi manyats j tUdham atmi vlrint 

IndrapatnT), IndranT, tw we have scon above, p. 82, is mentioned in the Taitt. Br. ii. 4, 2, 
7, fT->m which it appctirs that different goddesses had been competitors for tho band 
of Indra, and that Indrunl has been chosen because she surpassed them all in volup¬ 
tuous attractions. In the same work, ii. 8, 8, 4, Vach is said to be tho wife of Indi*a, 
See also Suyana on R.V. i. 3, 12: Dvividhd hi Sarasvaii vigrahavod-devatd 
nadi-rupd eha. 
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character, he refers to K.Y. vi. 61, 2, which I shall quote furtlier 
on. She was no doubt primarily a river deity, as her name, ‘‘the 
watery, clearly denotes, and iii this capacity she is celebrated in a 
few separate passages. Allusion is made in tho hymns, as well as in 
the hrahmanas [Ijtkhayo vai Sarasfimtydm salram dmta ( ityddi | Ait. 
Br. ii. 10 ; Haug, vol. ii. p. 112) to sacrifices being performed on tho 
banks of this river and of the adjoining Drishadvatt; and the Saras- 
vatl in particular seems to have been associated with tho reputation 
for sanctity, which, according to tho well-known, passage in tho In¬ 
stitutes of Manu (ii. 17 f., quoted in the 2nd vol. of this work, p. 
416 f.), was ascribed to the whole region, called lirahmavartta, lying 
between these two small streams, and situated immediately to the 
westward of the Jumna. The SarasvatT thus appears to have been 
to tho early Indian.s what the Ganges (which is only twice named 
in tho Kig-veda) became to their descendants.**’^ Already in B.V. i. ."I, 
10 (whore, however, she is perhaps regarded as the goddess of sacrifice) 
she is described as “tho purifier” {pdvahd nah Sdrasvati)] and in 
ll.Y. X. 17, 10 =: Yaj. San. 4, 2 ; A.Y. vi. 51, 2 (after >Sai*a3VatI has 
been mentioned, verses 7-9), the waters are thus celebrated : Apo 
mmun mdiarak iundhayantu ghritem no ghritdpvah punantu | viivam 
hi ripram pravahanii devlr ttd id abhyah iuchir d pxitah emi | “ May 
the Waters, the mothers, cleanse us, may they (the waters) who purify 
with buttex’, purify us with butter; for those goddesses^ bear away 
defilement; I come up out of them pure and cleansed.” When once 
the river had acquired a divine character, it was quite natural that she 
should bo regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies which were 


Sarasvati surah ity udaka-ndma aartes tad-vatl (Nirutta, ix. 26). The Brah¬ 
ma vai vnrtta-purnna, ii. 5, as refiTred to in I*rotessor AutVecht's Cat. p. 23, eol. 2, has 
a legend that the SarasvatT was changed into a river by an imprecation of the Gauga. 
In tho A.V vi. 100, I, tlirec SarasvatTa arc spoken of, but no explanation is given of 
their difference. 

B.V. iii. 23, 4 : “ I place thee, Agni, on tho abode of Iju (compare iii. 29, 4), 
on the most excellent spot of tho earth, on the most auspicious of days. Shine, so as 
to enrich u^*, in a place of huinau resort, on tho hanks of the Di'ishadvatt, the Apayn^ 
the Santsviiti” («i tva dadhevare d pTithivyuh ildyds pade sttdinatve ahmm | JDf*»h- 
advatydm ma»ushs Apayoydrn Satasvatydm revud Ayne didthi). 

It is clear from the passages quoted in the 2nd vol. of this Work, p. 415 flf. 
that the Sarasvatl continued in Inter times also to be regarded as a sacred river, but 
this character was shared by other Indian streams, if not by them all. 
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celebrated on the margin of her holy waters, and that her direction 
and blessing should be invoked as essential to their proper perform¬ 
ance and success. The connection into which sho was thus brought 
with sacred rites may have led to the further step of imagining her to 
have an influence on the composition of the liyrans which formed 
impoii;ant a part of the proceedings, and of identifying her with Vach, 
the goddess of speech. At least, I have no other explanation to offer 
of this double character and identification. 

SaraavatT is frequently invited to the sacrifices along with several 
other goddesses, I la, Bharatl, Mahl, Hotrfi, Varutrl, Dhishana (i. 13, 9^ 
i. 142, 9; i. 188, 8; iii. 4, 8; v. 5, 8 ; ix. 5, 8; x. 110, 8), who, 
however, were never, like her, river nymphs, but personifications of 
some department of religious worship, or sacred science. Slie is also 
frequently invoked along with other deities (ii. 30, 8; iii. 64, 13; 
V. 42, 12; vii. 35, 11; viii. 38, 10; ix. -81, 4; x. 65, 1, 13; 
X, 141, 5). 

In many of the passages*^ whore Sarasvatl is celebrated, her original 
character is, as I have intimated, distinctly preserved. Thus in two 
places ebo is mentioned along with rivers, or fertilizing waters: vi. 
52, 6 {Sarasvatl aindhuhhih pvivait^and) ; x. 30, 12 ( dpo revatlk ksha- 
yaiha hi vasvah kraium cha hhadram hibhrithdmritaih cha | rdyak cha 
Bthn svapatya^ya patnlh Sarmvatl tad yrinate vayo dhdt | Ye, opulent 
waters, command riches ; ye possess excellent power and immorfrility; 
yo are the mistresses of wealth and progeny ; may SurasvatT bestow 
this vitality on her worshipper and in x. 64, 9 ; x. 75, 5 f., she is 
specified fdong with the other well-known streams which are there 
named, the Sarayii, the Sindhu, the Gunga, the Yamuna, the S'utudri, 
etc. In vii. 96, 2, and viii. 21, 18, reference is made to the kings and 
people living along her banks (Chitrah id raja rdjakdh id anyake yoke 

Sfiyana understands i. 3, 12 {niaho arnah mrasvatl pra ch^tayati heiuna I dhiyo 
tidvah vin\jat%)f of the river, and explains it thus : The Saraava'i, by her act (of 
flowing), displays a copious flood.” llotii, in his Illustrations of the Ninikta (xi, 20), 
p. 152, translates, “ A mighty stream is Sarasvat!; with her light sho lightens, illu- 
minatos all pious minds.’" He, however, regards the commencing words as figura¬ 
tive, and not as referring to the river. Ilonfey renders : “ Sorasvuti, by her light, 
causes the great sea to be known ; she shines through all thoughts.” He under¬ 
stands the ‘'great sea” as tlie universe, or as life, which he says ia often designated 
in common Sanskrit also by tho word hdyara. The conceptions of Sarasvatl as n 
river, aiid as the directress of ceremonies, may be blended in the passage. 
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So/raivaiim amt). In vi. 61, 10, and vii. 36, 6, she is spokon of as 
having seven sisters, as one of seven rivers, and as the mother of 
atreaius (^sapta.wasd | sarctfftait saptathl svndhuYndtd), In another place 
she is said to pour on her fertilizing waters, to surpass all other 
rivers, and to flow pure from tho mountains to the sea, vii. 96, 1 {pra 
kshodmd dUyazCi sasre eshtl Sarasvatl dharunam mjasx pith j ^rahahor 
dhancl rathyeva ydti vikdhk apo mahind sindhitr anydh | 2. Ehd anhdat 
Sm'asvall nadhidm ^uchir ydti girihhyah a ianmdrdt | rdya^ cMantl 
hhuvanusya hhdr&T ghritafn payo duduhe ndhishdya) ; to bo tho swiftest 
of floods {apa^dm apasiamd), vi. 61, 13; and in vi. 61, 2 and 8, to 
tear away, like t\ digger of the roots of plants, the bases of the 
mountains on her bunks with her impetuous and resounding current 
{iyam ^ushrnehhir hisa-Jchd ivdrujat sdnu gvrlndm tavMehhr urmihhih | 

8. Yasydh ananto ahmtas tveshas charishnur arnavah 1 ama§ charati 
rorumt). In ii. 41, 16, slie is called the best of mothers, of rivers, 
and of goddesses {ainhitame^ naditame^ devitame). 

In vii. 96, 4-6, a river god, called Jiiarasvat, is assigned as a consort 
to Sarasvatl, who rolls along his fertilizing waters, and is invoked by 
the worshippers who are seeking for wives and offspring, as well as for 
plenty and protection (^janiyanto nxt agravah putriyantah suddnuvah | 
Sarasvantaih havdimahe | 6. Ye te Sarasvah iirmayah madhunianio ghpt^ 
taichutah | iehhit no avitd hhetvet j 6, Pipwdfhsafiii Sarasvatah stmwfh 
yo mivadaHatah | bhahhlmahi prajCiin isham). 

In V. 43, 11, Sarasvatl is called upon to descend from the sky, from 
tho great mountain,^ to the sacrifice (« no divo hrihatah parvatad a 
8 ara 9 X)atl yajata guntn yajnam); and in vi. 49, 7, where she is called 
the daughter of tho lightning {pdvlravi kanya)^ and the wife of a 
hero {vira-patn?)^'^ she is supplicated to combine with the spouses of 
the gods to afFord secure protection to the worshipper {gnahhir achhi- 
dra'^^ iaranam sajoshdh durddharsham grimU iarma yameai). In these i 
two passages the poet may perhaps be con^^idered as assigning a celes¬ 
tial origin to the river as the offspring of thunder and rain. 


^ Suyana says that MudhyamikT Vfich, or thrc goddess Vfich, who resides iu the 
region intermediate between heaven and earth, Is hero intended. 

^ Sec Roth, j.v., and compaio x. 65, 13. Professor Muller, in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrage, etc., iii. 448, assigns to puviravl tho sense of ‘‘thundering,’' 
ftofi Suyana says her husband is Prajapati. Would it not rather bo Sarasvat ? 
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In vi. 61, 11 f., she is said to fill the terrestrial regions and the air 
{(ipaprushi pdrthivdni uru rajo antm'iksham)^ and to occupy three abodes 
{truadaMhd)^ and to have seven parts or be sevenfold {aapta-dhatti). 

When regarded as a river nyraph, Barasvatl is further described as 
an iron barrier or fortress, and a support, vii. 95, 1 (quoted above), as 
bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility, vii. 95, 2, and is besought to 
listen to the prayer of her worshippers at their saciiiices, ibid. 4 {i 4 ,ta 
9 yd mh Sarasvati jmhand upairavat suhhaya yajne to receive 

their praises, to shelter and protect them like a tree, ibid. 5 {^praii 
stomam Sarasvati juahawa | tava iarman priyatame dadhundh upa sthe- 
ydma hramdi na vriksham\ and to grant reputation to the unrenowned, 
ii. 41, 16 (apraiojitdh iva masi pra^astiin amha nos kpidhi). In vi. 61, 
14, the rishi prays that ho may not bo removed from her to regions 
which are strange {md (vat hhetrdni arandniganma). 

In vi. 61, 1, she is represented as having given to Yadhrya^va a son, 
Divoilasa, a canceller of his debts {xya^i (idadad rahha9am rinachyutam 
Bivoddmh Vadhryakdya ddiushe). 

It is difficult to say whether in any of the passages in which Saras- 
vatl is invoked, even in those where she appears as the patroness of 
holy rites, her charack^r as a river goddess is entirely left out of sight. 

In 11.Y. X. 17, 8, she is described as coming to the place of sacrifice in 
the same chariot with the oblations and the forefathers {Sarasviiti yd 
mratham yaydtha svadhdhhir devi pitf ibkir madantl\ and as an object 
of adoration; but, as in a following verse (the 10th), already quoted, 
the Waters also are invoked, it would seem that the goddess was there 
regarded as connected with the river. She is elsewhere represented as 
unctuous with butter, and as stimulating, directing, and prospering the 
devotions of the worshippers, i. 3, 10, 11; ii. 3, 8; vi. 61, 4 {cJwda- 
yantl silnritundm chetanti sumalindih yajnarh dadlie Sara%vati | Saranatl 

sddhayantl dhiyam nah | pra no dm Sarcuvati . dhhulm avitrl ^ 

avaiu). She affords secure protection, conquers enemies (ii. 30, 8 
vi. 49, 7), and destroys the revilers of the gods (vi. 61, 3). She 
is dreadful, moves along a golden path,**^ and is a destroyer of Yritra, 


Miranyavarttini. Suyana explains varttini as chariot, and the compound as 
meaning “having a golden chariot.” , The same word occurs again, applied to a 
river, in viii. 26, 18, where Suyana makes it mean “having a golden path,” i f. 
golden banks. The words r»dra-i?arUani^ “ whose path is dreadful,” and ghfita- 
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vi. 61, 7 {ghora hiranyavartwnih | vrilraghnt). Tho worshipper seeks to 
Buck prosperity and riches of ail description from her prolific breasts,*’® 
i. 89, 3; i. 164, 49 {ym t$ stmah .^aSayo yo mayohhur ymamhd pmhyasi 
oarydiii | yo ratnadhlk vaswtd yak sndatrah Sarasvati tam iha dlidtme 
Jeah) ; viii. 21, 17; :k. 17, 8, 9; ix. 67, 32; she is the receptacle of all 
tho powers of life, and bestows offspring, ii. 41, 17 {im vtsvd Sarasvati 
h'itd dyUmhi (levydm | . . . . prajttm Aevi dididdhi nah\ In x. 184, 2, 
she is associated with.tho deities who assist procreation {garlhaih dheM 
Sarasvati). In ii. 1,11, Agni is identified with hor, and several other 
goddesses. 

In R.V*. X. Ii31, 5 (—Vaj. S. x. 34) where the Aivins are said to 
have defended Indra, Sarasvati also is declared to have waited upon 
him. And in Yaj. S. xix. 12, it is said, The gods celebrated a heal¬ 
ing sacrifice; the As^vins physicians, and Sarasvati too a physician, 
through speech, communicated vigour to Indra” (see above, p. 94, 
note). The Alvina and Sarasvati are also connected with each other 
in Yaj. 8. xix. 12, 16, 18, 34, 80-83, 88-90, 93-96; xx. 66-69, 
73-76, 90. In xix. 94, it is said that Sarasvati, wife of the Asvins, 
holds a well-formed embryo in her womb. Yanina, king in the waters, 
produced Indra for glory, by the aqueous fluid, as if by a sama verse,” 
xix. 94 {^Sarasvati yo^xydfix garhhan antar Ah'ihhydm patnl sukritam 
hihhmii | apdm rasena Varuno na sdmnd Indraifi h'iyai janayann 
apsu rajd). 

It does not appear that in the K.Y. Sarasvati is identified with 
Vach. For some passages of that collection, in which the latter 
goddess is celebrated, I refer to the 3rd vol. of this Work, pp. 253 ff., 
and to a later section of this volume. 

In tho later mythology, as is well known, Sarasvati was identified 
with Yach, and became under diflerent names the spouse of Brahina, 
and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and is invoked as a Muse. 
In tho Mahabharata she is called the mother of the Yedaa (Santiparva, 
verje 12920), and the same is said of Yach in the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 

varttanij whose path is unctuous,’' arc also applied to different deities in the Big- 
veda. Krishna-varttanif “ h<; whose path is marked hy blacknc-ss,’’ is an epithet of 
Agni, in viii. 23, 19, and tho sense of that term is fixed by the use of the synonym 
krishrwdhvan. The substantive varttani occurs in vii. 18,16; vfijwa-varttani^ i. 31, 6. 

Compare Ait. Br. iv. 1, at the end, where her two breasts arc said to be truth 
and falsehood, 
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8, 5,*^' where (aud iu the preceding par, 4,) she is also said to be the 
wife of Indra, to contain within herself all worlds, and to havo been 
sought after by the rishis who composed the Vedic hymns {fishmjo 
mantra-'kritah)f as well as by the gods, through austerity. 

In the S'antiparva, verso 6811, it is related that when the Brah- 
raarshis were performing austerities, prior to the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, voice derived from Brahma entered into the ears of them all; 
the celestial Sarasvatl was then produced from the heavens.** 

(2) AjfaSf the Watersf and the Rivers. 

A verse (x. 17,10) has been already cited, in p. 338, in which the puri¬ 
fying virtue of the Waters is extolled; and there is another passage, 
i. 23, 22 (=*x. 9, 8), in which the power of cleansing the worshipper 
from the sins of violence, cursing, and falsehood is ascribed to them 
{idam dpak pra vahata*yat kincha duriiam mayi | yad vd ah&in abhidu- 
droha yad vd iepe tddnritam). They are said, in two passages, already 
cited in p. 205, to havo given birth to Agni ; a few separate 
hymns, vii. 47; vii. 49 ; x. 9, are devoted to their honour; and in 
mimerouB detached verses they are invoked along with other deities. 
I cito a hymn in which the Bindhu (Indus) and other rivers are 
celebrated:— 

E.V. X. 75, 1; Rra su vah dpo mahimdnam uitamaih kdrur vochdti 
sadane vivasvatah | pra sapta sapta trodka hi chahramuh pra Sfitvarlndm 
ati Sindhur ojasd | 2. Fra te ^radad Varuno ydtave paihah Sindho yad 
vdjdn ahhi adravae ivam | hhumynh adhi pravatd ydti ednund yad eshdm 
agraifi jagatdm irajyaei | 3. Fivi svano yatate hhumyd upari anantath 
knshnam ud iyarti Ihdnnnd | abhrud iva prastanayanti irishfayah 
Sindhur yad eti vpishahho m roruvat | 4. Abhi tvd Sindho iikum in na 

In the S'atap. Br. vii. 5, 2, 52, it is said, *‘Mind is the ocean. From mind, 
the ocean, the gods, with Vach for a shovel, dng out the triple science (i.e. the three 
Vedas). 'Wherefore this verso (rfloka) has been uttered (see the 3rd vol. of this 
Work, p. 9, etc. In the Bhlshma-p. of tiie Bh. verse 3019, Ach}Tita (Krishna) 
is said to have created Sarasvatl and the Vedas from hie mind. In the Vann-p. verse 
13432, the Gayatrl is called the mother of the Vedas. 

Compare the verse quoted by S'ankara on the Brahma sfltras (see the 3rd vol. 
of this Work, pp. 1C and 104), from a Srapiti: “ In tho beginning a celestial voice, 
formed of the Vodas, eternal, without beginning or vnd, was uttered by SvayambhQ, 
from which all activities have proceeded.'’ 
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mdtarah mlirdh arshanli payaseva dhemvah | rdfeva yudhvd nayasi ivam 
it sichau yad asdm agram prmatdm imhhmi | 6 (—JSTir. ix. 26). 
Iimm me Gauge Ymrmne Saramati S'utudri siomaih sachata Faruehni a | 
Ahiknyd Marudvfidhe Vitastayd ArjUlye fyimhi d Smhoimgd | 6. 
TiishtCLmayd prathamam gutave sajul^ Susa/rtvd Fasayd S'vetgd tyd 1 tvam 
Smdho Kubhayd Gomatm JTrumum Mehatnvd saratharh ydhMr lyase | 
7. liijltl enl ruiatl mahitvd pa/ri jraydmsi hhi/raie rajdnm | adabdhd 
Smdhur apasdm apastamd aivd na ohitrd mpufild wa dar^atd j 8. 
SvahCi Sindhuh surathl suvdsdh hiranyayl svJcritd mjinivati | urndvati 
yuvatih slJamdvafii utudki vaste subhagd madhwr^dJiam | 9 (^Kir. vii. 
7). S'uhham ratham ynyuje Smdhur a^vinam tma vdjam sanishad asminn 
djau 1 mahun hi asya mahfmd panasyate adahdhasya svayaiaso virapiinah ( 
‘‘1. "Waters, let the poet declare yonr transcendant greatness in the 
abode of the worshipper. Each sot of seven [streams] has followed a 
.threefold course. The Sindhu surpasses the other rivers in impetuosity. 
2. Varuna hollowed out the channels of thy coui’se, o Sindhu, when 
thou didst ru§h to thy contests. Thou flowest from [the heights of] 
the earth over a downward slope, when thou leadest the van of these 
streams. 3. A sound struggles onward in the sky above, the earth. 
[The cunent] exerts an infinite force with a flash. Showers thunder 
as if [falling] from a cloud; when the Sindhu rolls on, it roars lilce a 
bull. 4. To thee, o Sindhu, the [other streams] rush, as lowing 
mother-cows with their milk to their calves. Like a warrior king 
[in the centre of his army] thou leadest the two wings of thy host 
when thou stnigglest forward to the van of these torrents. 5. Receive 
favourably this my hymn, o Ganga, Yamuna, SarasvatT, S'utudri, Paru- 
slmi; hear, o Mariidvridha, with the Asiknl, and Vitasta, and thou, 
Aijlklya with the Sushoraa. 6. Unite first in thy course with tho 
TrishfamA the Sasartu, the Rasa, and the SVetl; thou [moetest] the 
Gomatl, and tho Krumu with the Kubha, and the Mehatnu, and with 
them are borne onward as on tho same car. 7. Flashing, sparkling, 
gleaming, in her majesty, the unconquerable, the most abundant of 
streams, beautiful as a handsome spotted mare, the Sindhu rolls her 
waters over the levels. 8. Mistress of a chariot, with noble horses, 
richly dressed, golden, adorned, yielding nutriment, abounding in 
wool, youthful, rich in plants,gracious, she traverses [a laud] 
On tlio word sllamavaCi and the following words of the line in which it occurs. 
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yielding sweetness [?J. 9. The Sindhu has yoked her pleasant chariot 
di’awn hy horses. I>y it may she grant us vigour in this struggle: 
for gi’eatly celebrated is tho glory of that unconquexed, illustrious, 
and much-lauded [chariot]. 

In ono place, vi. 50, 7, the Waters are said to be remedial and tlio 
mothers of all things fixed and moving {ywjam hi stha hJiishajo mat ft- 
tamah vihasya sihatur jayato janitrlh), 

(3) The Apsarasee* 

These goddesses have been already mentioned in the section on 
Yama, p. 309, and will be further adverted to below. 

In the passage of tho E.V. vii. 33, 10 IF., quoted in the Ist voL of 
this work, p. 320, the Rishi Vasishtba is said to have sprung from an 
Apsaras, Urvasl. In tho dictionary of Messrs. Hohtliugk and Both 
the Apsarases arc described as female beings of a ghost-like description, 
whose abode is in the atmosphere. They are the wives of the Gand- 
hai vas, have tho power of changing their forms, love playing at dice, 
and impart good luck. According to the A.V. the Apsarases ar^. feared 
like other ghostly beings, and enchantments are employed against 
them ; especially because they cause madness. 

Professor Goldstiicker, s.v, says: Originally these divinities seem 
to have been personifications of the vapours which are attracted by tlie 
sun, and form into mist or clouds.^’ (See fuU details in his article.) 

(4) AyndyJ, Varundnl, etc. 

Excepting Prithivl, Aditi, and Hsbas, most of tho other goddesses 
mentioned in the IUg*veda are, as I have already intimated, p. 337, of 
very little importance. Agnayl, Yaruuam, A4vinl, and llodasT,*’* tho 
wives of Agni, Yanina, the Asvins, and Rudra re.spectively (Nirukta, 
ix. 33 f.; xi. 50 ; xii. 46), are only alluded to in a few passages, R.V. 
i. 22, 12; ii. 32, 8; v. 46, 8; vi. 50, 5 ; vi. 66, 6 ; vii. 84, 22. No 
distinct functions are assigned to them, and they do not occupy posi- 

I subjoin Suyana’s note, for a copy of which I am indebted to Professor Max MUller: 
X. 75, 8 : eUlamavati sirani yayoshadhya rajjubhutaya bhadhyanle {hadhyanie ?) m 
sllameii nigadyate krUhlvulaih | tadrigoshadhynpetd ut^pi cha suhhaga uindkur 
madhuvfidham madhuvardhaJeam nirgundyadi adhwaste achhddayaii tasgas Ore 
nirgufulyadhii hahuni s<inti. 

According to Suyana (on i. 167, 5) Rodasi is marut-patnl vidyitd vd, “The 
wife of the Maruts, or Lightning.’' 
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tions at all corresponding to tho rank of tlioir husbands, with whom 
in fact they are never associated. The insignifioauco of these goddesses 
forms a striking contrast to the prominent place assumed by the spouses 
of S'iva‘ and Vishnu, especially the former, in the later mythology. 
Nirpiti is the goddess of destruction. 

(6) Aranyani. 

Aranyiini (Nir. ix. 29, 30) is the goddess of forest solitude. She is 
celebrated in R,V. x. 146, which I shall translate in a succeeding 
section. 

(G) Rahd^ Sinivuli, and QmgH, 

Rakcl, Sinivali, and Gungu (whom Sayana, on ii. 32, 8, identifies 
with Kuhu), ore three other goddesses mentioned in the R.V. (the first 
in ii. 32, 4, 5, 8; v. 42, 12; the second in ii, 32, 6 ff. ; x. 184, 2; 
and tho third in ii. 32, 8). Sayana (on ii. 32, 4) says that llaka is 
the. full moon.®*® She is, however, closely connected with parturition, 
as she is asked to sew* the work ** (apparently the formation of the 
embryo) with an unfailing needle, and to bestow a son wuth abundant 
wetilth,'^ ii. 32, 4 {^Ivyatv apah sdehyd achhidyamanayd dadatu vlraih 
iaiadCiyain nlthyam). Sinlv^I and Kuhu are (as we are told by Yaska, 
iTir. xi. 31) wives of the gods according to the mythologists {iiairuMdhi)^ 
and the two nights of the new moon {amdvdsye) according to the. ritu¬ 
alists {ydjmkdh)y SinTvalT being the earlier, and Kuhu the later. SinlvalT 
is, however, also connected with parturition, being called pfithushthuha^ 
**the broad-loined (or bushy-haired ”), hahusilvarl^ ‘‘the prolific;** 
subdhti, ‘‘the handsome-armed;’* svangnn, “tho handsome-fingered, 
being supplicated for progeny, ii. 32, 6, 7 (prajdm devi dididdhi nah)^ 
and asked to bestow pregnancy, x. 184, 2 {garhhaih dhehi Sinivali); 
A.V. V. 25, 3; vi. 11, 3. Yaska quotes from the Taitt. Br. hi. 3, 11, a 
verse regarding Kuhu, whose name does not occur in the Big-veda. 
See also the account of Anumati in Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 9 .v. 


(7) S^raddhd. 

Personifications of abstract ideas are not uncommon in the Rig-veda, 
one hymn of which (x. 151) is addressed to S'raddha, or religious faith. 
By her, it is said, verse 1 (=«Kir. ix, 31), “the (sacrificial) fire is 

*** On these goddesses see Weber’s Ind. Stud, t, 228 ff. and 237. 
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kindlerl, and by bar tho oblation is offered up ** (Jraddhayd ^gnih sami- 
dhyate Sraddhayd huyate havili). She is asked to prosper the liberal 
worshippera of the gods (rerses 2, 3), and to impart faith; and is said 
to be an object of adoration in the morning, at noon, and at sunset 
(verse 6). In the Vaj. Sanhita, xix. 30, it is said that faith {iraddhd) 
is obtained by gifts, and truth by faith {dakshind iraddhdm dpnoti 
iraddhaya satyam dpyate). In xix. 77 of the same work it is declared 
that ^'Prajupati, beholding, made a distinction between the forms of 
truth and falsehood, connecting disbelief with tho latter, and faith or 
belief with the former (dj-Mpvd rape vydkarot aatyfmrtto Prajdpatih | 
a^raddham anpite ^dadhat iraddhaik aatye Prajdpatih), This declaj-a- 
tion, that truth is tho only proper object of faith, has a far deeper 
signification than this ancient writer could possibly have assigned to 
it, viz., that it is the ultimate truth, and not tho so-called orthodoxy 
of any proposition, which can alone entitle it to reception. 

S'raddha is also celebrated in the Taitt. Br., ii. 8, 8, 6 f,, where tho 
above hymn of tho Rig-veda is repeated ; and she is there further said 
to dwell among the gods, to be the universe {iraddha devdn adkivaste 
iraddhd vUvam Uam jay at) ^ and the mother of Kama. (See tho next 
Section). In the same Taitt. Rr. iii. 12, 3, 1, we are told that through 
Sraddhn a god obtains his divine character, that the divine S'raddha is 
tho support of tho world, that she has Kama (or the fulfilment of 
desire) for her calf, and yields immortality as her milk; that she is 
the firstborn of the religious ceremonial, and the sustainer of tho 
whole world; and she, who is tho supremo mistress of tho world, 
is besought to bestow immortality on her worshippers {jraddhayd devo 
dei'atvam aknute | S'raddhd pratish{hd lokasya devl | . Kdmavahd 

amritam duhdnd | 8 'raddhd devi prathamajd ritasya | liSvasya hhartrl 
jayatah pratiahjhd | tdih S'raddham haviahd yajdmahe 1 ad no lokam 
amritam dadhatu Udnd devl hhuvarmyddhipabu). In the 8'atap. Br., 
xii. 7, 3, 11, she is called the daughter of Suiya;**® an appellation 
which is repeated in tho M. Bh. S^antiparva, verse 9149,®” where sho 

See what is said of tho daughter of Suiya above, in connection with the Arfvins. 

Tn this passage a great deal is said in praiee of S'raddhu. The gods, it appears, 
had decided that the offerings of a niggardly student of the Veda and a liberal usurer 
were of equal value. But Prajapati determined that thoy were wrong (see the samo 
sentiment, in nearly the same words, in Manu, iv. 224 ff.), and that tho liberal man’s 
oblation, being purified by his faith, was to bo accepted, whilst the other man’s, being 
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is styled the daughter of Viya&vat (8'raddha Vairasvatl), as well as of 
Surya and Suvitri (Surj^'osya duhita and Savitrl), (See above, p. 264 f, 
the story of Soma loving S'raddha. See also the definition given of 
Aramati in Bbhtlingk and Both’s Lexicon, 


(8) LaJcshml ami Sri^ 


Lakshml is not found in the Big-voda, in the senso which the word 
hears in the later mytWogy, of a goddess personifying good fortune, 
though the word itself occurs in x. 71, 2,®^® in a kindred signification. 
In the A.V., however, we have the following hymn, which speaks of 
a plurality of LakshmTs, some good and some bad: vii. 115, 1: I^ra 
patetah pdpi LaksJmi naiyetah prdmutah pata | ayasmayena anhena 
dviahate tvd aqjdinaai | 2 . Pa mCL Lakshmih pataydlur ajushtd ahhicha- 
akanda vandaneva vrMsham ] anyairdatnat Savitaa tdm tto dhdh hiranya- 
hasto vasM no ra^dnah | 3 . JEkakatam Lakahnxyo maviyasya adkarh tanvd 
januaho ^dhi jdtdh | tdadm pdpiahfhdh nir itah pra hinmah hvdh as?na- 
hkyaifi jdtavedo ni yachha | 4. Etdh evd vydka/raih khile gdh nishfhttuh 
iva I ramantdm punydh Zahahmlr yah pdpia idh aninasam | ** Fly away 
hence, o unlucky (or miserable) Laksamt, perish hence, fly away from 
thence: with an iron hook we fasten thee to our enemy. 2. Savitri, 
do thou who aii golden-handed, bestowing on us wealth, send away 
from U 9 to some other quarter the flying and hateful Lakshmi, who 
mounts upon me as a creeper®^® upon a tree. 3. A hundred Lakslimis 
are bom together with the body of a mortal at his birth. Of these we 

vitiated by hir* unbehef, was to bo rejected. Unbelief, it is added, is tbe greatest of 
sins, but faith takes away sin (devah vittam amanyanta sadridam yajna-karmani | 
srotriyasya kadarya^tya voddnyosya cha vdrdhitsheh | vumdnt$i(vobhay(cm devdh 
annui’m anmm akalpayan [ Frqjdpaiis tan uvdeha ^*m8hamam kritam*' ity J 
araddhd^putam vaddnyasya hatam airaddhoyeiarat | . .. . airaddhd paramam pdpam 
sraddhd papapramochanl). A similar sentiment is eiprcssed in tho Vana-parva, 
13461 IT. : “ The doubter enjoys neither this world nor the next, nor any gratification. 
Those ancient sages who possess true knowledge have said that faith is a sign of final 

liberation.Abandoning fruitless (lit, dry) argumentations adhere to the s'ruti 

and tbe empti ” (ndyam loko ’sti na paro na sukham samsaydtmanah { uchur jndna- 
rriddhdA pratyayo mokaha-lakshnnam | swthka-tarkam parityajya dSrayasva 
arudm smfilm). 

In the words dhadm eaham Utk&hmt nihitd adhi odchi^ “ an auspicious fortune 
is attached to their words.” 

Tanikif d. This word does not occur in Wilson’s Dictionaiy, but I find ther^ 
vandd in the sense of a creeping plant. 
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chaso away honco the most unlucky. .Do thou, Jfitavedas, retain for 
us those which aro fortunate. 4. Thus I divide them like cows 
standing upon barren ground. May those Lakshmis which ai’e auspi¬ 
cious rest here. Those which aro unlucky I destroy.^' (Tho ex¬ 
pression Lakshni occurs also in A.V. xii. 5, 6.) 

In tho Vaj. S. xxxi. 22 (^S'rU cha U ZakshmlS cha patnyau)^ vS'rl and 
Lakshmi are said to bo tho two wives of Aditya, according to the com- 
mentator^s explanation. In the S'atap. Br. xi. 4, 3, 1, S'rl is described 
as issuing forth, from PrajApati when he w^as performing intense 
austerity, with a view to tho creation of living beings, Deholding her 
then standing resplendent and trembling,the gods were covetous of 
her, and proposed to Prajapati that they should bo allowed to kill her, 
and appropriate her gifts. Ho replied that she was a female, and that 
males did not generally kill females. They should therefore take 11-ora 
her her gifts without depriving her of life. In consequence, Agni 
took from her food ; Soma, kingly authority ; Yaruna, imperial 
authority; Mitra, martial energy; Indra, force ; Hrihaspati, priestly 
glory; Savitp, dominion ; Pushan, splqjadour ; Sarasvati, nourishment; 
and Tvashtri, forms. S'rl then complained to Prajapati that they had 
taken all these things from her. Jle told her to demand them back 
li’om them by sacrifico (Prajdpatir vai prajnh snjamclno Hapyata ( 
tfirndt Srdntut tepanrit S'rlr udakramat | sd dlpyamOnd hhrdjamdnd 
hldyantl atishthat | iutti dlpyiimdndm hhrdjamdndm leldyantlm devdh 
ahhyadhydyan j 2. Te Prajapatim ahruvan kanama tmdm a idam 
mydh daddmahaV iti | sa ha uvdeha atri vai cahd yat Srik | na vai 
atriyafih ghnanti uta tvd asydh jlvantydh eva adadata iti ( 3. Taaydh 
Agnir annddyam ddatta Somo rdJyarJi Varunah admrdjyam Mitrah ksha- 
tram Tndro lalam Brihaapatir hrahnavarchaaam Savitd rdahtram Pmhd 
hhagaih Saraavail puahtim Tvaah{a rfipdm | 4. 8 d Prajapatim ahravU 
“d mi mo idam adiahata^' iti | aa ha uvdeha *^yajnc?ia endn pumr 
ydehawa^^ iti). 


leldyantu As fixing the sense of this word Professor Aufrookt refers mo to 
S'atap. Br. p. 1,36; Bj-ihad Aranyaka Dp. p. 737; Mundaka Dp. pp. 2/4, 276‘; and 
S'vetiiivatara Dp. p. 332. 
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SECTION XXT. 

PROGJRESS OF THE VEDIO RELIGION TOWARDS ABSTRACT 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE DEITY.m^ 

In a passage wliich I have already quoted above (p, 8), Yaska, the 
author of the iNirukta, informs us (vii. 5) that previous writers of the 
school to which he himself belonged (the Nairuktas) reduced the 
deities mentioned in the Vedas to throe, viz., *^Agni, whose place is 
on the earth; Yayu or India, whose place in the air; and Surya, 
whose place is in the sky j and asserted that “ these deities severttlly 
receive many appellations in consequence of thoir greatness, or of the 
diversity of their functions, as the names of hotrif adkvaryUf brahmany 
and ndgutri, are applied to one and the same poi-son [according to the 
particular sacrificial office which he happens to bo fulfilling].^' In the 
preceding section (vii. 4) Yaska had, however, declared that, in reality, 
‘‘owing to the greatness of the deity, the one Soul is celebrated as if it 
were many. The different gods are separate members of the one Soul. 
And some say that the rishis address their praises according to the 
multiplicity of natures in the [celestial] existences. And from the uni¬ 
versality of their nature the gods are mutually produced from each 
other, and possess the natures of one another (see It.Y. x. 7, 4 f. above, 
p. 48, and Hir. xi. 23, quoted in the 4th vol. of this Work, p. 11); 
they are produced from works; they are produced from soiiL It is 
soul that is their chariot, soul their horses, soul their weapon, soul 
their an'ows; soul is a god’s idl ” [mahaimyad devaiCiyah ekah dtvid 
hahudha aiiiyate | ekasya dtmano ^nye devdh pratyangdni hhavanti | api 
cha sattvdiidm prakriti-hhxlmabhir rishayah stuvanti Hy dhuh | prakriti- 
sCirranimnydih cha itaretara-janmdno hhavanti itaretara-prakritayah 

Tn yarious parts of the translations occurring in this section I received valuable 
assistance from Professor Aufrecht. 

This passage is quoted at length in the 4th vol. of this Work, pp. 131-136. 
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liormajanmanah dimajanmUnah | dtmd eva esham ratho lliavattj dtmCt 
ahdh dfmd dyudham dtmd ishavah dtmd sarvarh devasya)^ These, 
however, are the views of men who lived after tho compilation of the 
Biahmanas, at a period when reflection had long been exercised upon 
the contents of the liyinns, and when speculation had alre/uly made 
considerable advances. In the oldest portions of the hymns themselves 
we discover few traces of any such abstract conceptions of the Deity. 
Tliey disclose a much more primitive stage of religious belief. Tliey 
aro, as I have already remarked, the productions of simple men who, 
under tho influence of the most impressive phenomena of nature, mw 
everywhere the presence and agency of divine powers, who imagined 
that each of the great provinces of the universe was directed and 
animated b} its own separate deity, and who had not yet risen to a 
clear idea of one supreme creator and governor of all things (pp. 6 f). 
This is shown, not only by tlie special functions assigned to particular 
gods, but in many cases by tho very names which they boar, corres¬ 
ponding to those of some of the elements or of the celestial luminaries. 
Thus, according to the belief of tho ancient rishis, Agni was tho divine 
being who resides and operates in fire, Surya the god who dwells and 
shines in the sun, and Indra the regent of tho atmosphere, who cleaves 
the clouds with his thunderbolts and dispenses rain. ^Vbilo, however, 
in most parts of tho llig-veda, w'c not only find that such gods us Agni, 
Indra, and Surya are considered as distinct from one another, but that 
vurious other divinities, more or less akin to these, hut thought of as 
fulfilling functions in some respects distinguishable from theirs (such 
as Paijanya, Vishnu, Suvitp, Pushan, etc.) aro represented as existing 
along side of them, there aro other hymns in which a tendency to iden¬ 
tification is perceptible, and traces aro found of one uniform power 
being conceived to underlie the various manifestations of divine energy. 
Thus in tho texts quoted in a former section (pp. 206 ff.), Agni is repre¬ 
sented as having a threefold existence, by wliich may bo intended, 
first, in his familiar form on earth ; secondly, as lightning in the 
atmosphere; and thirdly, as the sun in the heavens. In other pas¬ 
sages, where the same god is identified with Vishnu, Vanina, Mitra, 
etc. (see p. 219), it is not clear whether this identification may not 
arise from a desire to magnify Agni rather than from any idea of his 
essential oneness with other deities with whom he is connected (see 





also E.V. i. 141, 9 ; v. 3, 1 1; v. 13, 6). In another hymn, iv. 42, 
3, too, where Indra appears to be represented as the same with Varuna 
{uham Indro Varunah, etc,; compare the context), the design of the 
writer may have been to place the former god on a footing of equality 


with the latter. There are, however, other passages in the earlier books 
of the Ilig-voda which suffice to show that tho writers had begun to re¬ 
gard the principal divinities as soinething more than more representa¬ 
tives or regents of the dilferont provinces of nature. As I have already 


shown (pp. 61 ff., 98 ffi, 158, 168 f., 214 f.), Yanina, Indra, Suiya, 


SavitfL, and Agni arc severally described (in strains more suitable to 
the supreme deity than to subaltern divinities exercising a limited do¬ 
minion) as having formed and as sustaining heaven and earth, and as 
the rulers of the universe; and Varuna, in particular’, according to 
tho striking representation of tho hymn preserved in the A.V. (iv. 16) 
(though this composition may be of a somewhat later date), is invested 
with the divine prerogatives of onmipresenco and omniscience. Al¬ 
though the recognised co-existence of all these deities is inconsistent 
with the supposition that their worshippers had attained to any clear 
comprehension of the unity of the godhead, and although the epithets 
denoting universal dominion, which are lavished upon thorn all in turn, 
may he somotimos hyperbolical or complimentary—the expressions of 
niom6)ntary fervour, or designed to magnify a particular deity ut tho 
expense of aU other rival object^ of adoration,—yet these descriptions no 
doubt indicate enlarged and sublime conceptions of divine power, and 
an advance towards tho idea of one sovereign deity. When once the 
notion of particular gods had become expanded in tho manner just 
specified, and had risen to an ascription of all divine attributes to tho 
particulai' object of worship who was present for tho time to the mind of 
tho poet, tho further stop would speedily be taken of speaking of the 
deity under such new names as Yisvakarman and Prajjipati, appella¬ 
tions which do not designate imy limited function connected wdth any 
single dopariment of nature, hut the more general aud abstract notion 
of divine power operating in the production and government of the 
universe. 

It is, perhaps, in names such as these that we may discover the point 


The Kamo functions iirc asciibed to Vishnu and to Rudra. 8oo the 4th vol. of 
this Work, pp. 84 and 338, 






OF A MONOTHEISTIC OR PANTHEISTIC CHARACTER. 

of transition from polytheistic to monotheistic ideas. Both tlieso two 
terms, which ultimately came to designate the deity regarded as the 
creator^ had been originally used as epithets of Indra and Bavitri, in 
the following passages:—B.V. iv. 53, 2, Savitri, the supporter of 
the sky and the lord of creatures” {divo dharttd hhuvanaaya prajd- 
Tiii, 87, 2, ‘‘ Thou, Indra, art most powerful; thou hast 
caused the sun to shine; thou art great, the universal arcliitect, and 
possessest all godlike attributes” {tvam Indra ahhihhur asi tvafti suryam 
arochayah | vikakarmd vikadevo mahdn asi)!^ 

* 

(1) Tiixts of a moro decidedly monoiheistic or pantluiUiio character. 

I shall now adduce those passages of the Big-veda in which a mono¬ 
theistic or a pantheistic tendency is most clearly manifested. Of somo 
of these texts I shall only state the substance, as I have formerly 
treated of them in detail elsewhere. 

The following verse from a long hymn of an abstruse and mystical 
character (i. 164, 46, as already quoted in p. 219, note), though con¬ 
sidered by Yaska (Nir. vii, 18) to have reference to Agni, and by 
Katyayana and Sayana (who, however, also quotes Yaska’s opinion) to 
have Suiya in view, may nevertheless be held to convey the more 
general idea that all the gods, though differently named and repre¬ 
sented, are in reality one —iroKKoav ovoparoov fx[a * ** They 

call him Indra, Mitni, Yaimna, Agni; and (ho is) the celestial, well¬ 
winged Garutmat. Bages name variously that which is but one: they 
call it Agni, Yama, Matari^van.” (Bee Colebrooke’s Essay, i, 26 f.; 
Weber’s Ind. Stud. v. p. iv.) 

So, too, Soma is called‘‘lord of creatures” (R.V. ix. 5, 9). 

*2* So, too, in R.V. x. 170, 4, SOrya is called vikakarman and vikadevyavat^ and 
Savitji is styled vihadeva in v. 82, 7, see above, p. 164. SvayainbhQ, ‘‘the sclf- 
existent,” occcurs as an epithet of Manyii (jmrsonified W rath) in R.V. x. 83, 4. See 
below the sub-section on KaU, Time. 

To the same effect is another text, R.V. x. 114, 5: Su-parnam vtprah kavayo 
vachobhir ekam santam huhudhd kulpayanti | *‘The wise in their hymns represent 
under many forms the well-winged (deity), who is but one.’’ Somewhat in ih* 
same way it is said, A.V. xiii. 3, 13 (alrcasly quoted in p. 219, note) : “Agni 
becomes in the evening Varuna (the god of night), and Mitra, when rising in 
the moiming. Becoming Savitp, he moves through the atmosphere, and beconiiiig 
Indra, ho burns along the middle of the sky.” In xiii. 4, 1 ff., Savitri is identified 
with a great many other deities. The wor(L{ asya devasya .... vayih Viihmh^ in 
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li.V. i. 89, 10 (quoted above in pp. 43 f.), 0 ug:gests, on the other 
hand, a pantheistic sense, as it assorts all things to bo the inaui- 
festations of one all-pervading principle : ‘‘Aditi is the sky, Aditi is 
the air, Aditi is the mother and father and son. Aditi is all the gods 
and the five classes of men. Aditi is whatever baa been born. Aditi 
is whatever shall bQ.horii.’^ llcference will bo again made further 
on to the hymn in which Aditi ia described as one of the great powers 
to which tho croatiou is duo. 

In some of the representationa of tho character and functions of 
Tvashtri, tho divine artizan, who shaped the heaven and earth, we 
have an upproaA to tho idea of a supremo creator of the universe 
(see above p. 225). 

There is considerable variety in tho methodli- hy which tho later 
poets of tho 11.Y. attempt to conceive and express the character of 
the Supreme Being and his relations to the universe, as virill be seen 
from the following details;— 

(2) VUvalcarman. 

The 81st and 82nd hymns of tho tenth book of the liig-veda aro 
devoted to the celebration of Visvakarman, the groat architect of the 
universe (see above, p. 32, and tho 4th vol. of this work, pp. 4 IF.); 
so that the word wdiich, as wo have seen, had formerly been used as 
an epithet of Tndra, had now become the name of a deity, if not of the 
Deity. In these hymns Yisvakarman is represented as the one all- 
seeing god, who has on every side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, who, 
when producing heaven and earth, blows them forth with his arms 

R.V. vii. 40, 5, aro interpreted by Sayana to mean “ [Tho other gods] ara bratichea 
of tins .... god Vishnu ; ” but tho words between brackets arc not in the original. 
In II. V. ii. 36, 8, all other beings are said to bo branches of Aparaniiput [my'dh id 
anya bhnvananx asf/a)» I observe that in hia lectures on tho “Science of Language,” 
2nd series, p. 608, 1‘rofessor Muller undorstands the words with which all tlio verses 
of K.V. iii. 66, conclude {n^ahud devandm anumtvam eA'am) to signify, “ The great 
divinity of the gods is me,' which might be understood as if they asserted all the 
gods to be inuuifestatious of one suproino deity. Tho clause, however, need not 
mean anything more than that tho divine power of tho gods is unique. 

Conipare iLscbyhis, fruginont 443, translated by Professor MiJUor, “Science of 
Laugwige,” ii. 441 : Ztvr iernv aiO^jpy Zehs St yi}f 6* oi/pay6^' Z^bs roi yrdyra. 
X&ri T wpb' irrtpT^poy. The Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 3, 1, says that the self-existent 
Brahma is “son, father, and mother,” 

This imago is repeated in ILY. x. 72, and may have been borrowed firom 
ll,Y. iv. 2, 17. 
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and wings,—as tho father, generator, disposer, who knows all worlds, 
gives the gods their names, and is beyond the comprehension of 
mortals. In one of tho verses (tho 4th) of the first of these hymns, 
tho poet asks : What was the forest, what was th e tree, out of which 
they fashioned heaven and earth? Inquire with your mauls, yo sages, 
what was that on which he took his stand when supporting the 
world This verso is repeated in the Taitt. Br, ii. 8, 9, G (and 
comes in immediately after tho end of R.V. x. 129, which is quoted in 
tho same place). Tho compiler of the Brahraana replies to the question 
which tho original poet had left unanswered, by saving : ‘‘ Brahma 
was tho forest, 23rahma was that tree, out of which they fashioned 
heaven and earth. Sages, with my mind I declare to you, ho took his 
stand upon Brahma when upholding the world (see above, p. 32, 
note 57), 


(3) Hiranyagarhha. 


Another name under which tho Deity is celebrated in the Big-veda^ 
with all the attributes of supremacy, is Hirunyagarbha. In the 12let 
hymn of the tenth book this god is siiid to have arisen {mmavarttata) 
in the beginning, tho one lord of all beings, who upholds heaven and 
earth, who gives life and breath, whose command even the gods obey, 
who is the god over all gods, and the one animating principle (a$u) of 
their being. (See the 4th vol. of this Work, pp, 13 If.) 


(4) Brahmamspatij Baksha, and Aditi. 


In another hymn (R.V. x. 72 j already quoted in pp, 48 f.), tho 
creation of the gods is ascribed to Brahmarjaspali (see also p. 280, 
above), who blew them forth like a blacksmith while the earth is 
said to havo sprung from a being called Uttanapad; and Daksha and 
Aditi were produced from one another by mutual generation. The 
gods, though formed by Brahmanaspati, did not, it is said, come into 
existence till after Aditi, but appear to have had some shai-e in the 
formation or development of the world. 

Tho hymn is almost entirely of a mythological character, the only 
attempt at speculation it contains being the declaration that entity 
sprang from nonentity. The manner in which the author endeavours, 


See pp, 82 and 364. 
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none.ln:titt, entity, and the onk 

by the introduction of different names, and tho ascription to them of 
various agencies, to explain the process of creation, forms a 8trikia§r 
-contrast to the suhlimo vagueness and sense of mystery which char¬ 
acterize tho following composition (Il.T, x. 129).*^’^'^ 

(5) Nonentity^ Entity^ and the One^ n.v. x. 129* 

1. Na asad dszd no sad dsU taddmfh ndsld rajo no i^yoma paro yat | 
kim dvarivah kuha kasya kannann amlkah kiei and gaJianafri gahhVram j 

2. Na myityur asid amritam na tarhi na rCdrydh ahnah dnt praketah | 
dnU avatam svadhayd tad ekarh tasmdd ha anyad na parah hinchanasa | 

3. Tamah d»it taniasd gdlliam agro apraketam salilaih sarvam d idam 1 
tuchhyena fthliu apihitam yad dsU tapasas tad mahmd ^jdyataiJcam | 

4. Kdmas tad agro samavaritatddki mana&o retah fraihamam yad dslt | 
sato handhum asati niravindan hpidi pratishya kavayo manishd 1 t5 
(saYaj. Sanh, xxxiii, 74). Tiraschvno vitato raSmtr eskdm adhah svid 
€lsid npari svid dsit j rctodhdh dsan TfiuhiinCinali dsan svadhd avastdt 
prayatih parastdt ( 6, Ko addha veda kah iha pra vochat hdah djdtd 
hitah iyam visfishiih ) arvdg devdfi any a visarjanena atha ho veda yatah 
dbahhuva 1 7. lyafn^ visf ish-ttr yatah dhahhuva yadt vd. dadh$ yadi vd na 1 
yo asyddhyakshah parame vyoman so anga veda yadi vd na veda j 

There was then neither nonentity nor entity: there was no 

This hymn haabecn already translated by Mr. Colebrookc and Professor MUller, 
; 4 i 8 well aa in ^bo 4tb vol. of Ibis Work, p. 4. I have now endeavoured lo improve 
ray own version, and otherwise to illustrate the sense of tho hymn. The following 
is a metricnl rondering of its contents:— 

‘‘ Then tbere was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky beyond. 

What covered all ? Whore rested all ? In water}' gulf profound ? 

Nor death was then, nor dcathleesnoss, nor change of night and day. 

That One breathed calmly, self*8ustained; nought else beyond It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grow. 

Within It first arose desire, tho primal germ of mind, 

Which nothing with existence links, ns sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear abyss,— 

Was it beneath ? or high aloft ? What bard can answer this ? 

There fecundating ppwers were found, and mighty forces strove,— 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who over told, from whence this vast creation rose ? 

No gods had tlien been born,—who thcTi can e’er the truth disclose ? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether frarnod by baud divine or no,— 

It*8 lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show/' 
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atmosphere, nor shy above. What enveloped [all] ? Where, in the 
receptacle of w^hat [was it contained] ? W'as it water, the profound 
abyss ? 2. Death was not then, nor immortality: there was no dis¬ 
tinction of day or night. That Ono®^^ breathed calmly, self-supported ; 
thero was nothing different from, or above, it. 3. In the beginning 
darkness existed, enveloped in darkness. All this was undistinguisli- 
ablo w'ater.®^^ That One which lay void, and wrapped in nothingness, 
was developed by the power of fervour, 4. Dosiro first arose in It, 
which was the primal germ of mind; [and which] sages, searching 
with their intellect, have discovered in their heart to be the bond 
which connects entity with nonentity. 5. The ray [or cord]®^® which 
stretched across these [worlds], was it below or was it above ? There 
were there impregnating powers and mighty forces, a self-supporting 
principle beneath, and energy aloft.”* 6. Who knows, who here can 
declare, whence has sprung, whence, this creation ? The gods are 
subsequent to the development of this [universe]; who then knows 
whence it arose ? 7. Trom what this creation arose, and whether [any 
one] made it or not,—who in the highest heaven is its ruler, bo 
verily knows, or [oven] he does not know.’’ 

I am not in possession of Bayana’s commentary on this hymn; but 
the scholiast on the Taittirlya Drahmana (se^^ also the explanation of 
verse 4, in commentary on Taitt. Arany. p. 142) in which the hymn is 


Compai'o B.V. i. 161, 0, ‘‘WTiat was that One in the form of the unborn which 
supported these six worlds P” [vi yas taatambha shal ima r({jami ajmya rupe him api 
svid ehwi). In Vulakhilya, x. 2, it is said; eiha evdgnir hahttdha samiddah ekah 
suryo vidvam anu prabhTitah | ekaivoshdh sarvam idam vi bhati ekam mi idam vi 
hahhutm sarvam | “ There is one Agni, kindled in many places; one mighty SUrya 
who extends over all things; one Hshas who illuminates this entire world;—this one 
has been developed into the all.’* 

In the M. Bh, S'antip. 6812 ff., it is said that from the aether “was produced 
water, like another darkness in darkness; and from the foam of the water was 
produced the wind " salilam utpanmm tanmlvaparain tamah | tabmach cha 

salilotpidud udatishtkata mdruiah), 

Itrofessor Aufreoht has suggested to mo that the word railmi may have hc^re the 
sense of thread, or cord, and not of ray. 

Does this receive any illustration from R.V, i, 169, 2 (quoted above, p. 2l)> 
which speaks of tho ‘thought (manas) of the father” (Dyaus), and of the “mighty 
independent power {mahi a atavas) of the mother ” (Earth) ? 

Coinpai’o X. 72, 2, 8, quoted above, p. 48, and x. 97, 1, where certain plants 
are said to he anterior to the gods, by three yiigas {yah oshadhih purvdfy jdtah 
devchhyas iriyugmn pxwa). 
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repeated (li. 8, 9, 3 ff.), explains it in conformity with tho philo¬ 
sophical ideas of a later period. From such sources we have no light 
in general to expect much light on the real meaning of the ancient 
Vedio poets. Tho oommontntor in question, who is obliged to find in 
tho words of tho infallible Veda a meaning consistent with tho specu¬ 
lations believed to bo orthodox in his own age, interprets tho first verso 
as foUoM s, in terms which, indeed, after all, may not be far from 
c'oiTeotly exprossing its general purport; Yad^ pUrvas^ishtih prahnd 
ultarasfis/ifii oha na utpannd tadanliti sadanat' dve api nahhdtdm | 
ndmarilpavi^Mfatpefux spaBMapratlyanxdmm jagat sat-Hahdena uchyaie 
nara}yisKdn(idham(inam iungam ity uchyate | iadabhayam ndsU [ 

kinin kOohid avyaktcivantkd Mt j sd cha vispashafvdbhavdd na aatijagad- 
uipudakatvena sadbhavdd ndpy asatl | *‘In the interval between tho 
absorption of tho previous, and tho production of tho subsequent, 
oreution. there was neither entity nor nonentity. The world at the 
firao when, by pos-sossing both ‘name^ and it is clearly 

manifeatod, is designated by tho woid ‘entity,* while a void which 
may be compared to such non-existing things as a ‘man*8 honis,* etc., 
is called * nonentity.* Neither of these states existed ; but thoro was a 
certain unapparent condition, which, from the absence of distinctness, 
was not an ‘ entity,* while from its being tho instrument of the world’s 
production, it was not a ‘nonentity.* ** 

A much older commentary on this verse, probably one of the oldest 
trxtaut, is the following passage from the Shtap. Br. x. 5, 3, 1: na 
iva vai idavi agro asad dsld na iva Bad dBit | dsld tva vat idatn agre na 
iva dsdi I tad ha iad manah ^va dsa | 2. Tasmdd etad ftshind ^bhyandktam 
“ na mad dsld no sad dsU taddnhn ** iti | na iva hi sad mano na iva 
asal I 3, Tad idam manah Bfishtam dvirahuhhdBhad mruktaiaram mUr- 
tataram \ tad dtmdnam anvaivhhat | tat tapo Uapyata | tat prdmxkrchhat | 
tat ehattrimiatam Bahasrdny apaSyad dtmano 'gnln arknn manomaydn 
nanaSchitah ityddi J “In the beginning this [universe] was not 
either, as it were, nonexistent, nor, as it were, existent. In the 

Tlicae Vcdantic terms name and form occur (ns observed in the Section 
Yama. p. 309) in thv> Atharva-vida, x. 2, 12 : “Who placed in him (Purusha) name, 
magnitude, and form and in xi. 7. 1 : “In tho remains of the sachtioe {uchhiehta) 
name and form, in tho remains of tho sacriiicc tho world, is coinprohondod.*' Ihc 
original texts will bo found further on in the. subsections on Purusha and Uchhisbpi. 
See S'atap. Br. xi. 2, 3, I flF., to be quot<*d below, in the subsection on Brahma. 
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beglnniD^ this universe was, as it were, and was not, os it were. 
Then it was only that mind. Wherefore it lias been declared by the 
rishi (in the verso before us), * There was then neither nonentity 
nor entity; ’ for mind was, as it were, neither entity nor non¬ 
entity. 2. Then this mind, being dovelopoJ, wished to become mani¬ 
fested, more revealed, more embodied. It sought after itself; it 
practised anstrre fervour. It swooned. It beheld 30,000 of its own 
fires, suns, formed of mind, placed by mind, etc.*’ Mind then creates 
voice, voice creates breath, breath creates eye, cyo creates ear, ear 
creates work (or ceremony), and work creates fire. 

These ideas of entity and nonentity*®’ seem to have been familiar to 
the Itttcr Vcdic poets, as in R.Y. x. 72 (noticed above, and translated in 
tlic section on Aditi, p. 48), we find it thus declared (verses 2, 3), that 
in the beginning nonentity was tho sourco of entity: In the earliest 
age of the gods entity sprang from nonentity; in tho first ago of tho 
gods entity sprang from nonentity.” In tho A.V. x. 7, 10 (which 
will be quoted in tho subsection on Skambha), it is saiil that both 
nonentity and entity exist within the god Bkambha; and in verse 
25 of the same hymn: ‘‘Powerful indeed are those gods who sprang 
from nonentity. Men say that that nonentity is one, tho highest, 
member of Skambba.” Tho Taittirlya TJpanishad also (Bibliotheca 
Indies, p. 09) quotes a verso to the effect: ‘‘ This was ut firet non¬ 
entity. From that sprang entity ” {asad vai idam agre unit | iato vai 
sad ajdt/aia). 

The author of the Chhandogya ITpanishad probably alludes to some 
of these texts when he says (vi. 2, 1 f. Bibl. Ind. p. 387 f.): Sad eva 
somya idam agr$ fJsid ehim eva advdiya^n 1 tad ha she dhur asad eva 


KT 'fbe Taitt. Aiany. i. ll, 1 (Bibl. Iml p. 84), ascribes the development of ei- 
istence from nonoxisttmeo to the seven rhhis, etc. {nwtah »ad ye tatak^^hur fUhayah 
napta AtfU cho yat | sartc trayo Agastyai cha). 

Another verse of tho A.V. xvii. 1, 19, says ; Entity is founded (prati9h{hUam) 
on nonentity; what has become {bhufa) is founded on entity. 'What has become ia 
based {ahitam) on what is to be, and what is to bo is founded on what has become *’ 
[ajtati fat praiifbfhitam fati bhutam prtUifh^hitam I bhulath ha hhavye ahiiam 
hharyam bhute pratisfifhitam). 

^ This phrase (see above, p. 51) is also applied to Agni in R.V. x. />, 7f where it is 
said that that god, being “a thing both asat^ nonexistent (»>. unmanifested), and tat, 
existent {i.e, in a latent stite, or in ejfsence), in the highest bea^cI^ in the creation of 
Daksha, and in the womb.of Aditi (comp. ll.Y. i. 72, 4f.), became in a former age 
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tdam agrc dsld elcam eva adviihjam tasmCd amtah aajjdyeia^^ | 2. 
tu khalu tomi/a eva)7i sydd iti ha utdoha katham a$atah saj Jtiyeta tii 1 
w/5 tv mt soinya idam agrc dsid ekam eva advillyctni | tad aikahata hahu 
aydm prajayeya Hi | This, o fair youth, was in tho beginning ex¬ 
istent (or entity) {aat\ one without a second. Kow some say, * This 
was in tho beginning non-existent (or non-entity) {aaat)^ one without 
a second ; wherefore tho existent must spring from the non-existent.’ 
2. But how, o fair youth, he proceeded, can it bo so ? How can the 
existent spring from the non-oxistent ? But, o fair youth, this was in 
the beginning exi.stcnt, one without a second. That [entity] thought, 
‘Let mo multiply and be produced.’ ” 

There does not appear to be any discrepancy between the statement 
in K.V. X. 129, 1, “There was then neither nonentity nor entity,’* i.nd 
tho doctrine of tho Chhandogya TJpanishad, for in the second verse of 
tlio liymn, also, a being designated as tho One is recegnized as existing, 
which may bo regarded as answering to tho primal entity of tho Up- 
anishad ; while tho original non-cxistonce of anything, whether non¬ 
entity or entity, asserted in the first verse, may merely signify, as the 
commentator on the Tuittirlya Bruhmana explains, that there was as 
yet no distinct manifestation of tho One. In like manner the A.V. x. 
7. 10, 25 (quoted above), docs not assert the absolute priority of non¬ 
entity, but affirms it to be embraced in, or a member of, the divine 
being designated as Skambba. Tho Chliandogya Upanishad has, how¬ 
ever, a greater appearance of being at vaiiance with itself, iii. 19, 1 
(asad eiedam agra dslt tat sad dslt), and with the Taittirlya Upanishad, 
as well ns with verses 2 and 3 of the 72nd hymn of tho tenth book of 
the R.Y., above cited, which assert that entity sprang from nonentity. 
If these verses are to bo taken literally and ahsolutely, we must 
suppose tho poet to have conceived the different creative agents vrhom 
he names, Brahmanaspati, Uttanapad, Daksha, and Aditi, to have 
spning out of nothing, or from each other, or to be secondary mani¬ 
festations of tho entity which was the first product of nonentity. If, 
hovevor, with tho commentators, wo take “nonentity” to denote 
merely an undeveloped state, there will he no contradiction. 

tho first-born of onr ceremonial, and is both a bull and a cow.” In A.V. xi- 7, 3, it 
iH said that the uchhishth'i (remains of tho •uicrifice) is both san and Man (muscnline). 

Sec English trans. p. 101, which I have not followed. 
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The first movement in the process of creation as conceived in the 
hymn (R.Y. x. 129) is this: tho One, which in the beginning breathed 
calmly, self-sustained, is developed by the power of tapas^ by its own 
inherent heat (as Professor Miillor explains, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 501), 
or by rigorous and iatenso abstraction (as Professor Roth understands 
tho word; seo his Lexicon, This development gave occasion 

Roth's interpretation is supported by a text in the A.V. x. 7, 38 (soo further on 
in the subsection on Skambha), as well as by numerous passage in tho Brahmunos. 
Thus in S'atap. Br. li. 6, 8, 1 (quoted in tho 3rd vol. of this work, p. 4), Prnjupati, 
who is describwl as being tho universe, is said to have desired {ahdmaf/ata) to propa¬ 
gate himself, and to have striven and practised rigorous abstraction (/tfpo *tapijata). 
And in the same Brfihmana, xiii, 7, 1, 1 (cited in the 4th vol. of this work, p. 25), 
tho aelf-existcnt Brahma liimself is similarly related to have pnictiscd iapan^ and 
when ho found that that did not confer infinity, to have oflered himself in sacrifice. 
The gods are also said to have attained heaven and their divine chameter by iapaa 
(seo above, p. 15, and tho 4th vol. of this work, pp. 20, 21, 24, and 288). Compare 
also the Taitt. Up. ii. 0, where it is said: Sa tapo Uapyata | %a tapas taptva <dam 
sarvarn anf^ata- yad idaih kincha | “ lie (tho s\ipreme Soul) desired, * Let me be 
multiplied and produced.” Tie performed tapas^ and having done so, ho created all 
this/' In his commentary on this passage, S'aukara explains that, in conformity w ith 
another Vcdic text, knowledge is called tapas^ and that, as the supremo Soul has no 
unsatisfied desires, no other sense would bo suitable; and that tho phrase means 
“lie reflected ui)on the construction, otc., of the world which was being created” 
(iapah iti jminam ui'hyate | **yasya Jmnamayam tapah'* iti aruiy-antarud apta^ 
kiimalvach cha itaranya aaambhavah eva | “stf tapo Hapyaia*' tapas taptavan 
urijyamQna-jagad-rachanddi'-vishayiim dlochandm akarod atmd Uy arthah). It is 
true that td) those passages from the Brfibmauas are of a lahir date than the 
hymn, but the R.V. itself, x. 167, 1, says that Indra gained heaven by tapas 
(see above, p. 14), where the wonl can only moan rigorous abstraction. Tho w'ord 
is also found in R.V. ix. 113, 2, where soma-juice is said to bo poured out with 
hallowed words, truth, faith, and tapas {jritavakena satyma sraddhayd tapand sutah ); 
and in x. 83, 2, 3, where Manyu (wrath personified) is bcM)ught to protect, or to 
slay enemies, along with tapas^ (tapasa st^joshrih^ or tapasd yyfa). This view of the 
word is als^) supported by Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 3, 1: ”I.^t iw worship with an obla¬ 
tion that first-born god, by whom this entire universe which exists is surrounded 
(paribhutam)-^\hQ solf-cxistent Brahma, which is the highest tapas, lie is son, 
father, mother. Tapas wa*^ produced as tho first object*’ {yenedam visvam paribhu- 
tarn yad asti prathamajaih devam havishd vidhsnta | svayambhu Brahma paramaSii 
tapo yat j sa eva putrah sa pita sa maid | tapo ha yakshant pratha^tuisn sambabhuva'). 
In the MabubhriTuta, S'fintiparva, 10836, Prajupati is said to have created living 
beings by tapas^ after having entered on religious obscjrvances, or austc^rities (rratani)^ 
Tapas is also mentioned as the source from which creatures were produced, A.V. xiii. 
1, 10, Compare Bhugavata Purana, ii. t>, 6, 7, 19, 23, and iii. 10, 4 tf. Tapas is 
connected with an oblation of boiled milk in a passage of tho A.V. iv. 11, 6 : yeaa 
dovdh soar druruhtir hitvd iarlram amf'itasya ttdbhim | tena geshma sukjrttasya 
tokaSn gharmaaya vratena tapasd yasasyavah | “May wc, renowned, attain to the 
world of righteouAuesa by that ceremony of offering boiled milk, by tapas, whereby the 
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to doairo (Kama) which immediately took possession of tho One, and is 
described ua tho first germ of mind, and the earliest link between 
nonentity and entity. The poet then goes on to apoak of impregnating 
powers, and mighty forces, of receptive capacities, and active energies; 
but confesses himself unable to declare how the univorso was produced. 
The gods themselves haviug come into existence at a later stage of 
creation, wore not in a position to reveal to their worshippers the 
earlier part of the process of which they had not been witnesses. The 

gods ascendod to hoaTcn, tho centre of imuiortnJity, having left behind their body/' 
But xi. Of Of connects tapas with heat: ** Tho lirnhmacharin, horn before liraliina, 
dwelling (or olothod) iu heat, uroso through tapas** (puf'vo Jato J^rahmano brahma- 
cJtart ghayyHam vaniinas iapan(Klatinh^hat. In A.V. vii. 61, tapas w connected with 
Agni. In A,V. xvii. 1, 24, iapas means the heat of the sun. Tapaji is mentioned 
along with karman in A.V. xi. 8, 2, and is said to havo been produced from it 

(ibid. V. 6). 

Mi The commentator on the Tnitt. Br. ii. 8, 9, 6 (p. 928 of Calcutta edition, in 
Bibl. Ind.) says: /camasya fian>u-vyavuhat'a-?i€iuivafh Vhjasaneyinah samamcmafUi 
atho khah ahuh ** kamamagah avagam pnrusha/i'* iti ) J'^ydao 'pi smarati “Xroma- 
bandhanam aedam udnyad asttha bandhanam ** iti j asmad'ttnubhave *pi tathd 
dfigyaie j #art>o hi pprushah prathamam Jcinchit kdmayitvd tadartham prayata- 
niaHah »ukhaih duhk haih va labheta j *^The V^jasancyins record that desire is the 
r4iU6o of all action, and say : * this Puruehu is liiinself actuated by desire' (B{ihadur. 
C|). p. 80i). And Yyfistt too declares iu liis smriti. ‘ That which binds this world is 
desire ; it has no other bond.' Tho same thing, too, is seen within our own observa¬ 
tion ; for it is only after a man baa first desired something that bo will strive after it, 
and 80 oxperionce pleasure or pair/’ In numerous passages of tho Bruhiuano.*? and 
UpuiUAhad^ (as in those quoted in the last mde), we are told that the first step iu tha 
creation was tliat Prajupati or Brahma ‘‘desired'’ (dkamayata). In his remarks on the 
passage of the Taittirlya Upani.sbad, quoted in tho last note, S'uiikura considers it 
necessary to explain that the supreme Soul is not subject to the dominion of de.sire, as 
if, like men, ho had any wish unfulftUod, or wero subject to tho iutiuence of any 
desirable objects cxtefual to himself, or were dependent on other things as instru¬ 
ments of attaining any such c xtcnml objects; but on the contrary, is independent of 
nil other things, and himself, with a view to the interests of living beings, originated 
his desires which possess the characteristics of tnith and knowledge (or true know¬ 
ledge), and from being a part of himself, aro perfectly pure {kdnutyitritvdd aamad- 
adi-vad andptakdmam chat | na | avdtaniryat | yathd 'nydn parnvad}kpify(i kumadi- 
daahdh prav^trttat^auti m tathd Brahmana^ pravmUaknh komdJjt | kaf^fith tarhi 
aatya-jmfrKuhkahiindf^ avatmahhutatvad riauddhdh j na tair Brahma pmvartlyate | 
Uahaik tu tai-pravarttakam Brahma prd^i-karmapekahayd | tmmat avatantryatH 
kamiaha MraAmanah j aio na andptakamam Brahma aiidhanantaranapekahatvach 
cha j kincha yathd 'nyeahdm ardtmabhHidh dhantmii-nimittupakaiuiJ^ kdmrsh avdttna- 
vyatirikta-kdrya^karana-sadh* w:ii/ii'dpakshruhha [-as cha f] na tath'; Brahutana 
nimitliidy-ap^kakaUam), I shall below ti*eat further of Kama, as a deity, and of 
his conespoudeuce with the Greek •'Epo^T, as one of the first principles of creation. 
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very gods being at fault, no one on earth is able to say what was the 
origin of the vorld, and whether it had any creator or not. Even its 
ruler in the highest heaven may not be in pos.scssiou of the groat secret 
Such a confession of ignorance on the part of a Vedic rishi could not, 
however, be taken in its obvious and literal sense by those who held 
the Veda to have been derived from an omniscient and infulliblo source. 
And in consequence the commentator on the Taittirlya Brahmaya is 
obliged to explain it away in the following fashion: — 

Aira kechid dgamam upehhya sva-sva-huddhi-haldd aftyathl ^nyathd 
utprekshanie | iathd hi paramdnavo miilakdramm iti Kdndda-Gauta- 
fMulayo manyante ( ivatantrain acheianam pradhdnam jagaio mnlahdra- 
Hi Kapila-prahhriiayah | HnyudUojagad-uipatiir iti Mudkyamikdh | 
jcigato kdramm eva ndUi evahhdvdtah eva avatishfhate iti Lokdyatikdk | 
U Bane ^ pi hhrdntdh eva | ^^ko addha veda^* jagat-kdranam ko ndma 
purmhah adkshdd avagachhaii | anavagatya cha ^^kak iha pravochit^^ 
svayam adj^ishfva ko ndma jagat-kdramm \dfig Hi vaktudi iaknoli j ko 
^yam air a vaktavydmiah iti chet | uchyate | iyiih vividkd BjriBh(ih ^^kutah 
djdtu ” ta{ka f)8mud npdduna-kdrandi earvatah ntpaimd punarapi huto 
mmitiad utpannd Hi tad idam upadanarh nimiitaih cha vaktavyaiii iach 
cha vaktum aiakyam | huto ^^aktir iti chet | uchyate j kiyh devdh eiad 
hruyuh hito 'nyah kaichid manushyah | na tdvad devd^ vaktum iaktdh ie 
hy aaya jagato vividhasrishfer ^*arvOg^^ eva vidyante na tu Brishfeli 
pdnarii ie aanti \ yadd devdndm api idriki gaiia iaddnim ^*yatah** 
jagad dhabhuva'^ tat kdrana?h vaktum anyah ^*ko^* vd veda** | devd.4 
cha mdnudhydJ cha spishfeh prdg anavasihdndd na tdvat praiyakahena 
pasyanti tadanlm svayam eva ahhdvdd ndpy ammdtum SaktdB tad-yog-- 
yayor hHudpishfdntayor ahhdvut | tasmad atigamhkrram idam para- 
mdrihortativam vaidika-aamadhigamyam ity ahhiprdyah | . iyaih 

dfisyamdnd hhuta-bhautika-rupd vkidha srishfir yatah upadunakdrandd 
dhahhdva^^ sarvatah utpannd lad upaddnakaranarh yadi vd kinchit 
svarilpam dhpitvd ^vatishthate yadi vd tasya icarupam eva ndsti Utm 
imayh nirnayam yak Paramekaro ^sya jagato ^^^dkyakshay^ svdml 
anga vtda sa eva veda yadi vd so ^pi na veda | Isiirtiitavyudi-laukika- 
vyavahdra-driehtyd ** so anga vedd'^ ity uktam | yaira tv asya sarvam 
dtmd eva ahhdt kena kam vasyed Hyddi-sarva-vyavakdrdtUa-paramurtha-- 
drishtya ^^yadivd na veda^^ ity uktam | aio manushyddishu iad-vedana- 
hankd ^pi ddrdpetd [ 
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** There arc certain persons who contemn revelation, and propound 
different theories of creation by their own reason. Thus the followers 
of Kanilda and Gautama, etc., consider atoms to bo tho ultimate cause 
of tho world. Kapila and others say that an independent and un¬ 
conscious Pradhana is tho cause. Tim ATadhyamikas declare that the 
world rose out of a void, etc. Tho Lokayatikas sny that the universe has 
no cause at all, but exists natinally. All these speculators are in error. 
Our hymn asks what mortol knows by actual observation tho cause of 
tho world ? oud not having himself had ocular proof, how can any 
one say it was so and so ? Tho points to bo declared are the material 
and instrumental causes of tho universe, and these cannot be told. 
The reason of this impossibility is next sot forth. Can tho gods give 
tho recpiired information ? Or, if not, how can any man ? The gods 
cuunot tell, for they did not precede, but are subsequent to, the 
creation. Since the gods ore in this predicament, who else can know ? 
The purport is, that as neither gods nor men existed before the creation, 
and cannot therefore have witnessed it, and as they' are at the same time 
unable to conclude anything regarding it, from tho absence of any ade¬ 
quate reason or illustrative instance, this great mysteiy can only be 
understood by those versed in tho Yedas... .The last verse of the hymn 
declares that tho /oiler uf tho universe knows, or that even he docs not 
know, from what material cause this visible world arose, and whetlier 
that material cixusc exists in any definite form or not. That is to say, 
the declaration that ‘ he knows * is made from the stand-point of that 
popular conception which distinguishes betweenm the ruler of the uni¬ 
verse and tho creatures over whom he rules ; while tho proposition 
that ‘ho does not know* is u8.sertcd on the ground of that highest 
principle which, transcending all popular conceptions, affirms the 
identity of all things with the supremo Soul, which cannot see 
any other existence as distinct from itself. [The sense of this 
last clause is, that the supreme Soul can know nothing of any object 
being created external to itself, since no such object exists]. 
fortiori^ tho supposition that such beings as men could possess this 
knowledge is excluded.’* 

It would, however, be absuixl to imagine that the simple author of 
the hymn entertained any such transcendental notions as these. He 
makes no pretensions to infallibility, but honestly acknowledges the 
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perplexity which ho felt in speculating on the great problem of the 
origin of the universe/^ 

As a further illustration, both of the more ancient and the lator 
ideas of tho Indians regarding the creation of the world, and the 
manner in which tho supreme Spirit, previousl}' quiescent, was raored 
to activity, I add another passage from tho Taittirlya BrahmaQa, ii. 2, 
9, 1, with some of tho commentator^s remarks. Tho text of the Brah- 
mana runs thus;^** This [universe] was not originally anything. 
There was neither heaven, nor earth, nor atmosphere. That being 
nonexistent {asat), resolved, *Let mo be.' That became fervent (or 
practised rigorous abstraction, atapyata). From that fervour (or 
abstraction) smoko was produced. That became again fervent. From 
that fervour firo was produced. That became again fervent. From 
that fervour light was produced.'' And so on,—flame, rays, blazes, 
etc., being generated by a repetition of tho same process. (It may 
perhaps be considered that the manner in which tlio word iapas is 
used in this passage is favourable to tho idea that in x. 129, 3, it 
signifies heat rather than rigorous abstraction.) 

Ibid. ii. 2, 9, 10: Af^ato 'dhi mano ^srijyata | manah Prajdpatim 
Mrijata I PrajdpatiJ} prajdh asri/ata | From tho nonexistent mind 
{manas) was created. Mind created Prajupati. Prajapati created 
offspring." 

Tho commentator's explanation of tho first part of this pa8.sago is in 
snbatimco as follows; ‘‘ Before tho creation no portion existed of the 
world which we now soii. Let such a state of nonexistence bo sup¬ 
posed, It conceived the thought, ‘Let me attain tho condition of 
existence.' Accordingly, this state of things is distinctly a.sBorted in 
the Upanishad (tho Taittirlya, see above, p. 369): * This was origi¬ 
nally nonexistent. From it existence was produced.' Hero, by the 
word ‘nonexistent,’ a state of void (or absolute nullity), like that cx- 
prewed in tlio phrase ‘ a hare's horns,' is not intended j but simply a 
state in which name and form were not manifested. Hence tho Yaja- 
saueyins repeat tho text: * This was then undeveloped; let. it be 
developed through name and form.' Earth, tho waters, etc., are 


Similar perplexity is elsewhere expressed on other subjects by tho authors of 
tho hymns. Sec the 3rd rol. of thw 'NV’ork, pp. 279 f 

*** The words of the original will be found ia the 1st vol. of this work, pp. 27 f. 
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‘name.* Hardness and fluidity, etc., are ‘form.^’* The words ^^un¬ 
developed** and “developed *’ are then defined, and Manu, i. 6, is quoted 
in proof. The supposition that the passage before us can be intended 
to denote a void is next contravened by adducing the text of the 
Chlidudogya Upanishad above quoted, whore that theory is referred to 
and contradicted. “In tho Aitarcya Upanishad (at the beginning) it 
is declared : * Soul alone was in tho beginning this [universe]. No¬ 
thing else was active.* Hence the negation in our text, ^This [uni¬ 
verse] was not originally anything,* refers to tho world, consisting of 
name and form, framed by tho Supreme Spirit, and is not to bo under¬ 
stood absolutely. Designated by tho word * nonexistent * {asat)^ be¬ 
cause devoid of name and form, but still (really) existing {mt)f the 
principle [called] the Supreme Spirit, impelled by tho works of tho 
creatures absorbed in It, conceived a thought in the way of a reflec¬ 
tion, * Let mo bo manifested as existent in the shape of name and 
form.* As a man in a deep sleep awakes that he may enjoy the fruit 
of his works, so the thought of causing all living creatures to enjoy 
the fruit of their works arose in the Supreme Spirit. Possessed by 
such a thought, that principle [called] the Supremo Spirit, practised 
rigorous abstraction (tap^s) ns a means of creating name and form. 
Hero tapas does not mean any such thing as the kpicbhra or ohandra- 
yapa penances, or the like ; but denotes consideration regarding the 
particular objects which were to ho cri'oted- AVheroforo writers of tho 
Atharva-veda school record the text: ‘Ho who is omniscient, all¬ 
understanding, whoso (apas consists of knowledge.* From the fact that 
this (apaft has nothing of tho character of any penance, it may he 
properly reganled as denoting the reflection of a being who, though 
unembodied, is yet omnipotent,” etc., etc. “ From tho supreme God, 
being such us has bcH?n described, in conformity with his volition, a 
certain smoko was produced,** etc., etc. 

{Yad idam tth&vara-iangama-riipam bh'lilohadirupam ehajagad id^lnJrh 
djriiyitte tat himapi sfinhfeh pdrvath naiva dsJt | tat tadriiam asad- 
rfipaui^ eva cartlamdnuth sydt } sad nipatiim prtipnugdm %ty etudrthm 
mano 'kuruta | iathd cha upanuhadi pUrvKtm asad-rnpam pa&chdt sad- 
rxipatotpatiii cha vispash(am arnnuyate “ asad vai idam agra a^U tato mi 
tad ajdyata^' iti | aira asat-'Mdena na sasa-vishdnddi-saindnath 
iisayaUum vivakshiiaih kith tarhy amhhhyakia-ndma-riipatvam j atah eva 
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J^jasafieyinah Ba^namananti tad ha idaih tarhj avynhritam diU | tad 
n^ma-rUpMij&m eva vyCiknycta*^ Hi \ hha/nir apah ityddihaifi ndma 
kafkinya-dravadikarh rfipnm | . . . » Atiareyinas tv adhlyate at met vai 
idam ekah era agre dBld m any at kinchana mishad^* iti | iaBmdd ^^naiva 
kinchana (Uld^* tty ayam nuhedhah Farimdtma-nirmita-numa-rdpdt- 
maka’^jagad-visltayo na tu kriisna-vishayah | ndma-rUpa-rahitatvena 
aBat'^-ialda-Viichyatyi sad eva avasthilam Faramatma-tattvaih Bvdtmany 
antnrhita-prani-karmapreritam Bad ndma rupeiknrena uvirbhaveyam iti 
parydlochuna-rdpam mano *hiruta | yathd gddha-nidrdm praptasya 
purushasya karma-phala-hhogdya prdbodhah utpadyata talhd BU't^dn 
prtininah Bva-am-karma-phalam hhojayiium Idriio vicharah Faramut- 
manah pradurahhut | tathdvidha-vichura-yuktam tat Faramdlma-iattva- 
mpam numa-rupa-BrtBhti-sddhana-rdpaffi' tapo ^kuruta | na atra tapah 
kf^ichhra - chdndrdyanndi - rupam | kinta BraBh\arya -paddrtha - vxheaha- 
vuhayam paryulochinaM | atah eva Atharvanikdh dmananii yah 
Burviijnnh torvavid yasya jndnamayam tapah iti | kfichhrddi»rnpaivd^ 
hhdvad akarirasya api Barva-sakti-yuktaBya parydhehanam V'papannam | 

. . . , tddfHdt taBmdt Faramehardt Bva ^ BankalpdnuBdrerui kaUhtd 
dhumah udapadyata |) 


(6) Furusha. 

Another important, but in many places obscure, hymn of the Hig- 
vedu, in which the unity of the Godhead is recognized, though in a 
pantheistic sense, is the 90th of the tenth hook, the celebrated 
Purusha Sukta/^ which is as follows : 

1. Saha!ira:^1r8hdh Furushah Bahasrakshah BahaBrapdt | Ba hhumiik 
visvaio vrilvd aty atishthad daidngulam | 2. Furushah evedain earvam 
yad bhdfam xjach cha hhavxjaxn j utdmfitaivaBxjcBdno yad annendtirohati | 
3. Etdvdxi asya mahixnd alo jydydnis cha Filrushah | pudo ^tya vUvd 


Translations of this hyran (which is also given with alight Tariations in Vflj. 8. 
13,1-16, and A Y. 19, 6, and 7, 6, 4) will be found in Mr. Colcbrooko’s Misoel Ess. 
i. 167 (see also iho note in p. 300 of the same volume), as also in the 1st vol. of this 
Work, 9 flf ; (into French) in the Preface to Hnmouf’s Bliugavata Puruna, rol. 1. 
pp. cxixi. If. (where see the notes) ; and (into German) in Professor Weber’s Ind. 
Stud. ix. 5 iT. I have now endeavoured to supply some further illustrationa of the 
ideas in the hymn. I have passed over several obscurities on which 1 have been 
unable to throw any light. The fir»t two verses are given in tlio SYoUsvatara 
Upanishad, iii. 14, 16, where the commoutary may be oonsultcd. 
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hliuiani tripud asu^mritarh divi | 4. Tripdd urddhvah ud ait Purushah 
pado Uyehuhhavat punah ( tato viskvan vyalcrdmat sdiandnahne ahhi [ 
5. Tasmdd Viral ajdyata Virdjo adhi Puntshah | sa juto aty arichyata 
paichud hhimm atho purah | 0, Yat Purmhena havishd devah yajnam 
atanvata \ vasanto asyCmd <yyafii grishmah idhrnah iarad liavih | 7. I'afii 
yajnam harhishi prauJcshan Purnuliaih jdlam ngraiah | tena devCih aya- 
junta sddityah pishaya^ cha ye 1 8, Tasnidd yajndt sarvahutah samhhfi- 
tarn priahadajyam | paiums tdmi chakre vdyavydn dranydn grdmydi che 
ye I 9. Tasmdd yajnut sarvahutah fieltah sdmdni jqjnire | chhanddifisi 
jajnire tamdd yajus tasmdd ajdyata | 10. Tamdd ahdh ajuyanta ye he 
cha uhhayddatah | gdvo ha jajnire tasmut iasmdj jdtdh ajdvayah 1 11. 
Yat Pxirusham t'i adadhuh katidhd vi akalpayan j mukham him asya kat4 
Idhd kd ilrii pddau uohyete | 12. Brdhmano^sya mukham Cistd hdhd rdja- 
nyah kritah | urd tad asya yad vaUyah padbhydm sildro ajdyata ( 13. 
Chandramdh manaso jdtaS chakshoh Suryo ajdyata | muUidd Indrai cha 
AgnU cha prdnad Vdyur ajdyata 1 14. Ptdhhydh dsld antariksham Hrshno 
dyauh samavartata | padbhydm hhumir disah irotrdt iathd lokdn akalpa¬ 
yan 1 1.5. i^aptdsyusan paridhayas irih sapta samidhah kpiidh | devdh 
yad yajnam ianvdnCih ahadknan Purusham paSnm | 10. Yajnma yajnam 
ayajanta devds Idni dharmuni prathamuni usan j ie ha ndkarn mahimd- 
nah sachanta yatra purve iudhyah santi devdh | 

Purushji has a thousand heads (a thousand arms, A.Y.), a 
thousand eyes, and a thousand feet. On eyory side enveloping the 
earth, ho transcended [it] by a space of ten fingers. 2. Turusha him¬ 
self is this whole[universe], whatever has been, and whatever shall 
he. Ho is also the lord of immortality, since through food he ex- 
pands.*^^^ 3, Such is his greatness; and Purusha is superior to this. 
All existing things are a quarter of him, and that which is immortal 


Compare S'atap. Br. iv. 2, 2, 1 ; Sarvam hy ayam dtmd; “for this sonl is 
everything.’' 

The sense of the last clause is obscui-o. It may also mean, according to the 
commentutors on the Vuj. S. and the S’vetilsy. tJpau. “ (he is also tho lord of) that 
which grows by food." According to tho paraphrase in tho Bhagavata Purana (see 
below), it means, “seeing ho has transcended mortn! nutriment." The parallel 
passage of tiio A.V. (19, 6, 4) reads, “ ho is also the lord of immortality, since he 
became united with another {yad anyendbhavat saha). 

Compare A.V. x. 8, 7, and 13: “7. V'ith the half he produced the wholo 
world; but what became of that which was the [other] half of him ? (nrihena viivam 
hhttvanam jrjana yad asya ardham kva tad babhuva). 13. Prajilpaii moves within 
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in the sky is throe quarters of him. 4. "With three quarters Purusha 
mounted upwards. A quoitor of him again was produced here below. 
He then became diffused everywhere among things animate and inani¬ 
mate. 5. From him Viraj was horn, and from Viraj, Purusha.®" As 


the wonib ; though unseen, ho is born in many forms. With the half he produced 
the whole world ; but the [other] half of him, what sign is there of it ? ” Compare 
also A.V. X. 7, 8, 9, which, as well as portions of A.V. x. 8, will be found quoted and 
translated further on, iu the subsection on Skambha. 

The commentator on tho Vuj. San. (where, as I have said, this hymn is also 
foTind) explains this reoiproca! generation of Viraj from Purusha, and again of 
Punisha from Viraj, by saying, in conformity wnth Vedantic principles, that Viraj in 
the form of the mundane egg sprang from Adi-Purusha (primeval Purusha), who 
then entered into this egg, which he animates as its vital soul or divine principle 
(tatah I tnmind adipurmhad Vini( brahmandd-ddw *jayata ( . . . . tarn etm deham 
(tdkikaramih kj'itva JTurushaa taddehabhimanl ekah eva puinan €{jafjata | snrvn- 
veddnta-vedyah Taramdtma ava-mayaya Vira4-d^hafn brahmanda-r'upam arishfvd 
tatra Jlvarlrprna pravisya brahmam^tbhimanJ devatatma jlvo 'bhavad ity arthati). 
According to Manu, i. 8-11 (see the Ist vol. of this Work, pp. 35 f.) the supreme 
Deity first created the waters, in which he placed an egg, from which again ho him¬ 
self was born as Brahma, also called Naruyana. This male (Purusha), created by 
the eternal, imperceptible, first Cause, is, as verse 11 repeats, called Brahma. Brahma 
by hifl owm thought split the egg (verse 12). After various other details regarding 
the creation, the writer goes on to say (verse 32) that Brahma divided his own body 
into two halves, of which one became a male (Purusha), and the other a female, iu 
whom he produced Viriij. This male (Purusha) V’’iraj again creates Mruu himself 
(verse 33). We here see that the word mule, or Ihmisha, is applied by ii:. t? 
three beings—- viz., first, to Brahma (verso 1 1); second, to the male formed by 
Brahma from the half of his own bo<ly (verse 32); and thirdly, to Viraj, whom 
Brahma, or his male half, produced from the female who w^as made out of the other 
half of his body (see also Wilson’s Viabnu Puraua$ p. 105, note, in Dr. Hall’s 
edition). Another eiplanatiou of the verse is, however, to be obtained by comparing 
the similar passago in R.V. x. 72, 4: “Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from 
Daksha” (quoted above, p. 48), together with the observation of Yaska (Ninikta, xi. 
23, also quoted above in page 50), that this startling declaratiou may be explicable 
on the ground that these two deities had the same origin, or, in coufonnity with a 
characteristic of their divine nature, may have been produced from each other, and 
have derived their substance from each other. (See also Nirukta, vii. 4, quoted above, 
p. 350, W’here the author repeats the same idea regarding the nature of the gods). 
Compare also A.V. xiii. 4, 29 ff., whore Indra is said to be produced from a great 
many dirferent phenomena or elements, and they reciprocally from him (</» vai ahno 
qjayata tasmad ahar qjayata). The S'atap, Br. (xiii. 6, I, 2) understands Viruj in 
the passage before us to signify not any male power, but the metre of that name: 
‘‘The Viraj has forty syllables. Hence lie (Purusha) ohtuins the Viraj, according to 
the text, ‘Prom him sprang Viraj, and from Viraj Puru.sha.” 'rhw is that Viraj. 
Prom this Viraj, therefore, it Is that he begets Purusha the sacrifice.” Virfij occurs 
again in the K.Y. h. 96, 18, and x. 130, 6, as feminiuc and us the name of a metro. 
It is also found in x, 169, 3, and x. 166, 1, as well as in L 18b, 5, where it is an 
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Boon as bom ho extended beyond the cfirth, both behind and before.*^® 
6. When the godu ofFored up Purusha as a sacrifice, the spring was its 
clarified butter, summer its fuel, and autumn the [accompanying] 

adjectivo. In the A.V. it is of frequent occurrence, and soractimns n an epithet, and 
Bomctinu'8 denotes tlio metre of that name. Thus in ix. 2, 6 (compare Vaj, Sauh. 
17, 3, and S'atnp. Br. ix. 2, 1, 19), it is said, ‘‘That daughter of thine, o Kama, is 
callc<l the Cow, sho whom sages denominate Vach Viifij " (see bolow, the subsection 
on Kama, and Ind. Stud. ix. 478; compare R.V. viii. 90, 16; vachovidam VaeJiam 
.... devlih devebhjah pary eyushlih gam | “The goddess Vfich .... the cow, who 
has come from the gods ’’), Again in viii. 9, 1: vatsa^ Virajah saltlad udaitam | 
2 . Vatsafy kdnntdugho Viraja/i | .... 7. Virnjam ahur hrahmanah pitaram tarn m vi 
dkehi yatidhd sakhihhyah ( 8. Yam pruchyutam anu y^fndh prachyavante upatishih^ 
ante tipatishthamiimni | yasyak vrate prasnvc yaksham ^/ati sa Vira^ fishayah parame 
i^yaman ( O.Aprar^ etipfiinefiapranatlnam Virat Svarajam abhueti ponchat | “The 
two calves of Viriij rose out of the water. 2 . .. . The dcsire-bc8h)Mirig calf of Viraj,*' 
It is shortly nfterwarfls (verse 7) strangely said that Viriij, though spoken of in the 
fominiiio gender, is the “father of brahman,’* whether that mean the deity or devotion. 
“They say that Viraj is the father of devotion. Bring her to us tliy friends in as 
many forms (as thou canst). 8. Sho w'hom, when she advances, sacrifices follow, 
and stand still w'hen she stands; sho, by whoso ’svill and energy the living being 
moves, is Viraj in the highest heaven. 9. Without breath, she moves by the breath 
of breathing females. Viraj follows after Svaraj,” etc. The calf of Viraj is men¬ 
tioned again in xiii. 1, 33. In viii. 10, 1, it is said of her : VTrftd vai idam agre 
aatt tasyiih jataydh aarvam ahiblcd “ iyam em idam hhaviahyuti ” iti | 2. Sa uda^ 
krdmat an ip', bapitigo vyakrdnial | gpihamedh'i gfihapatir hhamti yah exiaflii veda | 
“Viraj was formerly rJl this [universe]. Everything was aft*aid of her when she was 

lest sho herself should become this. 2. Sho ascended. She entered the Oar- 
hapntya fire. He who knows this becomes master of a house,” etc. And in ix. 10, 
24, >ve read : Yitad vug virdf pfithivl virhijl antarikaham virdf prajapatih j f/rdn 
tnrityuh aadhynndm adhirdjo babhuva, etc. “Viraj is Vaeh, is the earih, and the 
air, is T’mjupati, is Death, the ruler of the Sudbyas,” etc. S'atop. Br. xiii. 2, fi, 3; 
Jh'ajapatir Virdjam asfijat stl 'smctl spiak^d parachy ait | ad *avam nwdhyam prd^ 
riaat | “Prajiiputi created Viruj. She being produced from him went away and 
entered into the sacrificial horse.” In reading those passages wo should hear in mind 
the great power attributed by the Vedio w'riters to hymns and metres. See Weber’s 
Ind. Stud, viii, 8 12; and vob iii. of this Work, pp. 27d ff. On the virtues of the 
Viraj in p.articular, see Weber, as above, pp. 66 ff. In the following texts the word 
may bo a raasculino name or an epithet; A.V. xi. 6, IG. “ The uchurya is a brahma- 
charin; the brahmachuriu is Prajapati. Prajapati shines (vi r^'ati). Ho became 
the resplendent, powerful Indra.” So also in iv. 11, 7 ; xiii. 3, 6; xi. 6, 7; and 
viii. 6, 10, where Viraj precedes or follows the words Prajapati and Pammesh^hin. 
In xi. 4, 12, \iraj is identified with Prana. In the Bphad .\r. IJp. ^ iraj is called 
the wufe of Purushn. (See p. 217 of Dr. Bfier’s translation. In K.V. x. 160, 3 
(atho mt dxthifd virdf), and x. 166, 1 (vtra/am gopatim gavdm)^ the word seems to be 
an epithet. 

In the Bhfigavata Purana, ii. 6, 15 ff., the precrxling vo-ses of our hymn aro 
paraphmsocl as follows : .♦artvi;w Vuruahah evedam hhutam bkavyam hhavach cha yat | 
tenedam depitam viavam viiasim adhitiah^hati | 16. Svadhiah^hyam pratapan Freru) 
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oblation. 7. This victim, Purushfv bom in the bcf^nning, they immo¬ 
lated on the sacrificial grass; with him as their offering, the gods, 
Sadhyas, and Eisliig sacriiiced. 8. Prom that universal oblation were 
produced curds and clarified butter. He (Puruslia) formed those aerial 
creatures, and the animals, both wild and tame. 9. From that uni¬ 
versal eacrifico sprang the hymns called Etch and Saman, the metres, 
and the Yajush. 10. Prom it were produced horses, and all animals 
with two rows of teeth, cows, goats, and sheep. IL When they 
divided Purusha, into how many parts did they distribute him ? What 
was his mouth ? What were his arms ? What were called his thighs 
and feet ? 12. The Brahman was his mouth ; the llajaoya became 

his arms; the Vai^ya was his thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet. 
13. The moon was produced from his soul; the sun from his eye; 
Indra and Agni from his mouth; and Vayu from his breath. 11. 
P'rom his navel carao the atmosphere; from his head arose the sky ; 
from his feet came the earth ; from his ear the four quarters : so they 
formed the worlds. 15. When the gods, in performing their sacrifice, 


vahis cha pratapaty asuH { evam y''irajam pratapam^ tapaly antar vahifi puman ) 17. 
So *mpitasyabhayasyeso martyam atmam yad atyayat j mahimai^ko tato brahman 
Purufskamja duratyayah | 18. i*adcshu sarva-bhutdni Funi»ah 9thitipado viduh \ 
amfitam kshemam abhayam trituurdlno *dhayi inurdham J 19. Vadad trayo vahin 
chasam aprajanam yeasramdh ) anias trilokyas tv aparo yfihamtdho'vrihad-vratah | 

20 . Sritl vichakrame vinhvah aasanaxaiane ubhe | yad avidyd chavidyd cha rurasha^ 
tubhaydsrayah | 21. Yasmdd andaih Virdd Jqi>w bhutmdriya-fjundtmakah | tad- 
druvyam atyagdd viavam yobhih auryah ivdtapan | 15. “Purusha himself is all tliis 
which h.as been, shall bo, and is. By him this universe is enveloped, and yet ho 
occupies but a span. 10. That Prana [explained by the comnionUtor as the smij, whilo 
kindling his own sphere, kindles also that which is without it. So, too, Piniisha. 
while kindling Virfij, kindles whatever is w ithin lud without him. 17. Ho is the lord of 
immortality and security, since he has transcended mortal nutriment. Hence, o 
Brahman, this greatness of Punisha is unHurpo.'jHiiblc. 18. The wise know all things to 
exist in the feet [or quarters] of Purusha, who has the worlds for feet [or quarters] : 
immortality, blessedness, and fcurity, abide in the heads of the thrcc-headcd. 19. Three 
quarters, via., the abodes of ascetics, are beyond the three worlds ; whilo the remain¬ 
ing quarter, the abode of householders who have not adopted a life of celibacy, is 
within them. 20. Punwhii has traversed both the two separate paths, that of enjoyment 
and abstinence, that is, of ignorance and knowledge ; for lie is the receptacle of both. 

21. From him was produced an egg, consisting of the elements and senses and three 
qualities. Puruslia penetrated through its entire substance, as the sun warms with 
his rays.” There is a good deal about Puruslia in the Bnhad Aranyaka Upanisbad. 
See pp. 217, 220-228, 283. 250, 252, 267, of Dr. Root’s English trsnslation. 

KaushItakI Brahmana Upanishad, ii. 9, quofe^l in the 4th vol. of this work, 
p. 10, note. 
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bound Purusha as a victirc, there were seven pieces of wood laid for 
him round the fire, and thrico seven pieces of fuel cmidoyed* 16. 
With sacrifice the gods worshipped the Sacrifice. These were the first 
institutions. These great beings attained to the heaven where the 
gods, the ancient Sadhyas, reside.** 

There are two other hymns of the llig-veda besides the Purusha 
SCikta in which the Deity is represented as cither the agent, the object, 
or the subject of sacrifice. In x. 81, 5, Vi^vakarman is said to sacri¬ 
fice himself, or to himself; and in verse 6, to otfer up heaven and 
earth. And in x. 130 (where, in verso 2, Puman may be equivalent 
to Punisha), it is said (verse 3) either that the gods sacrificed to the 
[supremo] god, or that they offered him up.“* 

In the Nirukta, x. 26,®®'^ a legend, having reference to R.V. x. 81, is 
quoted to the effect tliat Yi^vakarman, the son of Ehuvana, first of 
nil offered up all worlds in a mrvamedha, and ended by sacrificing him¬ 
self. And in the Shtap. Pr. xiii. 7, 1, 1, the same thing is related of 
the self-existent Brahma himself, who, finding that he could not 
by austere fervour attain to the infinitude which he desired, re- 


Thin verse is =i. 164, 60, vhero see Sayana’s interpretation and Mahldbara's on 
Vfij. S. 31, 16; alsoNir. 12, 41. 

The reUdoriug in tliose passages depends on the exact sense assigned to the 
word ijaj. See the 4th vol. of this Work, pp, 7-9. The Taitt. Sanh. Af-ht, vi. p. 41 
of India OtRce MS., says: Yajnetia mi l*ri{jupatih prajah as^ijata | “ Prajupati 
created living beings by sacrifice.’* In the Taitt. Pr. 3, 9, 22, 1, it is said: “The 
gods slaughtered father Prajapati as a victim. They then fasted, saying r * In tho 
morning wo shall offer aacrifice.* *’ Pr(\japatim vai devah pitaram pas urn bhutam 
medhaj/a dlabhmta ) tarn alahhya ufxiva.ian ( prdtar yash^dshmahe Ui. 

Vol. iv. of this work, p. 7; see also p. 309; and Mahabhurata Santip., verse 
241: visvarupo Mahadevah mi'iHvmedhe mahamakhe \ Juhdva sarva^hhutani taihai* 
vdmanam atmand | ** The dmniform Mahadeva saerificecl all creatures in a great 
a1)-oblaiion, and then offered binisolf by himself.” In the S'atap. Br. xi. I, 8, 
2, it is Haul that “ Prajupati gave himself to the gods, and bccamo their sacri¬ 
fice. For sacrifice is tho food of tho god.s. He then created sacrifice as his 
own image (or counterpart). Hence they say that * Prajapati is sacrifice;' for ho 
created it as his own imago ” {tebhyah Fiajapatir dttndHafn pradtufau | Yajno ha 
tshhm dsa | Yajno hi dminnm ammm | 3. Sa devehhxjah dtmdna?n pra(faya atha etam 
dtnanoh pratimdm asrijata yad ycynam | (atmad ahuh Pra/apatir f/fjnah** iii | 
d^mano hy etam pratimdm a.<ffi/ata). In the M. Bh. S’antip. 9616, also, it is sail 
that Prajupati fornuHl the sacrificial victims, and sncrifice itself, and with it worship¬ 
ped the gods. The S'atap. Br. says, elsewhere, xiv, 3, 2, 1, “This which is sacrifice 
U the soul of all beings and of all gods” {aarvesham vai esha bhutdndm aa)"veshdm 
dfvdnam atmd yad yajxxah). 
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solved to offer up himself in created things, and created things in 
himself, and having done this, attained to pre-eminence, self-efful¬ 
gence, and supreme dominion (see the 4th voL of this work, p. 25). 
It is evident that the author of this passage had not attained to that 
clear conception of the self-sufficiency and omnipotence of a self- 
existent Being which later Indian writers acquired. 

In the hymn before us the gods are distinctly said (in verses 0, 7, 
and 15) to have offered up Burusha himself as a victim. And in 
the Bhagavata Puraua, ii. 6, 21-26,"® which is a paraphrase of this 
passage, Brahma is made to say that he derived tho materials of sacri¬ 
fice from ruinisha^s members, and immolated that being, the lord 
himself. 

It is not very easy to seize the precise idea which is expressed in 
the latter part of this singular liymn, the Purusha SQkta. It was 
evidently produced at a period when tlio ceremonial of sacrifice had 
become largly developed, when great virtue was supposed to reside in 
its proper celebration, and when a mystical meaning had oomo to bo 
attached to the various materials and instruments of the ritual as well 


as to the different members of the victim. Ponotrated with a sense of 
the sanctity and efficacy of tho rite, and familiar with all its details, 
tho priestly poet, to whoin we owe tho hymn, has thought it no pro¬ 
fanity to represent the supreme Purusha himself as forming the victim, 
whose immolation by the agency of the gods gave birth, by its trans¬ 
cendent power, to the visible universe and all its inhabitants."^ 

Tho two following verses in tho Yajasancyi Sanhita refer to Purusha: 
xxxi. 18 (= S'veta.4vatara Upanishad, iii. 8): veddham etamFurusham 
mahdnfam ddttt/a'Varmm tamasah paroslat | tarn eva viditvd Hi mriiyum 
eti 9idnyah panthdh tidy ate ayandya | ‘‘I laiow this groat Purusha, 
resplendent as tho sun, above the darkness. It is by knowing him 

The word f<vayambhu docs not, however, always signify self-existence in tho 
absolute sense. Thus Kasyapa is in A.V. xix. 53, 10, called wayamhhuy and is yet 
said fo have sprung from Kala (time). (See the subsection on Kila, further on.) 

Sec the 4th Yol. of this Work, p. 9. 

Dr. Haug, when treating of the importance attached to sacrifice by the Brah¬ 
mans, remarks (Pref. to Ait. Ar. p. 73): “Tho creation of the world itself was even 
regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice performed by the Supreme Being.” If the Icameu 
author here refers to the Purusha Suktu it would have been more exact to say that 
the creation was regardonl jis the fruit of an immolation of the Supreme Being. But 
his remark may be justified by the other passages I have cited. 
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that a man overpasseB death. There is no other road to go/’ (The 
Purusha Sukta occupies verses 1-16 of the same section in Tvhich this 
verso is found.) 

xxxii. 2 : sar^e nimeshuh jajnire vidyubah Purmhad ndhi | minam 
Urdhvam na tiryancham na madhye parijagrah}t<U | All winkings of 
the eye have sprung from Purusha, the resplendent. Ko one lias 
embiuced him either above, or below, or in the middle.” 

The A.Y. contains a long hymn (x. 2) on the subject of Piinisha, 
•which does not throw much light on the conception of his character, 
but contains a number of carious ideas. Tho Deity being conceived 
and described in this hymn as the Man, or Male (Purusha)—the great 
archetype and impersonation of that active energy of which men are 
the feeble representatives upon earth—tho poet has bceu led to im¬ 
agine the object of his adoration as invested with a visible form, and 
with members analogous to those of the human frame; and he then 
goes on to speculate on the agency by which the different portions of 
Purusha’s body could have been constructed, and the source from 
which he could have derived the various attributes through which he 
foirued tho universe, and ordained the conditions under which its 
several departments exist. The minute quoslions regarding the mem¬ 
bers of Purusha with which the hymn opens may have been suggested 
to the author by an observation of the curious structure of tho human 
body, and by the wonder which that observation had occasioned. 
Throughout tho hymn Punisha is not represented as a self-existent, 
self-sufficient being, but as dependent on other gods for his various 
powers and attributes. The details ture too tedious, and in some places 
too obscure, to admit of my giving them in full, but I sh ill state the 
substance, and adduce the most important pai’ts more or less in ex- 
tenso. The hymn begins thus:— 

Compare A.V. vii. 63, 7 ; ^‘Ascending from tho darkness to the? highest heaven 
wo have reached the sun, a god among tho gods, the uppermost light” {nd tayam 
tamasa/i pari rohanto nakan uttamam j d^vam devatr'd mhyam aganma Jyotir uita* 
fnam | compare 11.V. i. dO, 10, quoted above in p. 160). 

Tho ibllowing verso, given in the Nirukta, ii. 3, is from tho S'voturfvatara ITp- 
anishad, iil. 9: “This entire uuivorso is filled by that Ihirusha to whom there is 
nothing superior, from whom there is nothing dijfl'crent, than whom n(> one is more 
minute or more vast, and who alone, fixed like a tree, abides in tlio sky ” {t/asmUt 
paraih tidjM. am <Mti kinchid yasmdd ndrugo na jgTiyo *%ti kadchit | vrikshah iva 
ttahdho divi (ish(ka(g _ek<is Un€d<im xiunMm Purmhirpi sari am). 
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1. JCena pHrshnl Hhhfite FurnsMsya kena innmBafii sanibhrUayTi Jcem 
^^ulphau I kenungull pesanlk kena khdni .... | 2. Kasmdn m (julphdv 
adharav akrinvann ash^Mvantdv uttorau Purmhasija | . 4. Kati 

devah katame U dean ye uro grWd chikyuh Pdrushasya | kati stanaxc 
vyadadhuh kah kapJmidau kaii skandhdn kiiii pfuh^r achinvan | 6. 
Kah Bapta klidni vi iatarda iwehani karndv trnau ndsike ckakekani niu- 
kham [ .... 9. Priydpriydni lahtild evapnain samhCidha-tandryah | 
(Inanddn ugro nanddmS cha kasmad mhati Puruehah | drtir avartir 
nirritih kuto nu Puruehe ^matih | rddhih samridhih j .... 12. Ko 
mmin rupam adadhat ko mahmdnaih cha ndnia vha | gdtufa ko asmin ko 
ketwh kas charitrdni Purus/ie | 13. Xo asmin prdiiam avayat ko apanam 
vydnam u | samrmam asmin ko devo adhi siirdya Pdrushe | 14. Ko asmin 
yajnam adadhad eko devo adhi Purmhe | ko asmin saiyam ko ^nfitath kuto 
mrityuh kuto ^mritam | 15. Ko asmai tdsah paryadhat ko asydyur 
akalpayat [ lalaih ko asmai prCtyachhai ko asydkalpayaj javatn | 16. 
Kendpo anvatanuta kendhar aharod ruche | ushasai/i kena ancaindha kena 
sdyamhhavaih dadlte | \1. Ko asmm reto ny adadhat tantur rddyatum 
iti I medham ko asminn adhyauhat . . . . | 18. Kena imam bhumirn 
aurnot kena paryabhavad divam | kcndhhi mahtni par vat an kena karmdni 
Purushah 1 24. Ke^uyam bhumir vihiid kena dyaur^uttard hitd | kenedam 
urdhiam tiryak cha a^itariksham vyaoho hitam | 25. Bralmana hhimir 
vihitd Brahma dyaur uitard hitd \ Brahmedam urdhvam tiryak oha 
antarikshafn vyacho hitam j .... 28. Urdhvo nu srishtds tiryan nu 
srishtdh sarvdh diiah Purushah d bahhuva | puram yo Brakmano veda 
yasydh Purxishah^uchyato \ 29. Yo vai tarn Brahmano veda amritendvri- 
tdyn puram | tasmai Brahma cha brnhmdk cha chakshuh pi'dnam prajum 
daduh I 30. Na vai tafn chakshur jahdti na prdno jarasah pur a | puram 
yo Brahrnano veda yasydh Purushah uchyate | 31. Ash\dchakrd nava^ 
di'drd devdndm pur ayodhya \ tasydm hiranyayah koM svnrgah jyotishd- 
vritah 1 32. Tasmin hiranyayc kose iryare tripi^aiishihite | iasmin pad 
yaksham dtmanvat tad vai brahnia-vido viduh \ 38. Prahhrnjamdndm 
hannlm yakasd samparlvritdm \ puram hiraTiyayhn Brahma dviveid^ 
parCjitdm | 

^*1. Ey whom were the heels of Purusha produced ? By wliom was 
his flesh brought together } By whom were hi.s ancles, by whom were 
his Angers and his muscles, made? By whom the apertures of his 
body ? . . . 2. P’rom what did they construct his ancles below and 
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bis Ifnces above After similar question about his legs, thighs, 
trunk, etc., the author proceeds: ^*4. How many and who were the 
gods who joined together tho chest and the neck of Purusha ? How 
many formed his breasts, who his elbows ? (?) How many connected 
his shoulders and ribs ? .... 6. Who opened the seven apertures in 
hia head, these ears, nostrils, eyes, and mouth? . . . ‘‘VVHience,^^ 

asics the poet (verso 9), ** does the glorious Purusha bring many things 
pleasant and unpleasant, sleep, fear, fatigue, and various kinds of 
enjoyments? 10. How do suffering, distress, evil, as well as success 
and opulence, exist in Purusha ? . ... 12. Who assigned to him form,®^ 
magnitude, name,**® motion, and consciousness, (13) and what god put 
into him the different vital airs? 14. What one god placed in him 
sacrifice, truth, and falsehood ?’ Whence come deatli and immortality? 
15. Who clothed him with a garment ? Who created his life ? Who gave 
him strength and speed? 16. Through whom did ho spread, out the 
waters, cause the day to sliine, kindle the dawn, bring on the twilight? 
17. W'ho i>laccd in him seed, that the thread (of being) might be con' 
tinned ? Who imparted to him understanding ? .... 18. Thiough 
whom did he envelope the earth, surround (or transcend) the sky, 
surpass by his greatness tho mountains and all created things ? 24. 

By whom was this earth made, and tho sky placed above ? By whom 
was this expanse of atmosphere raised aloft and stretched across ? 25. 

The earth was mado by Bralima, and Brahma is placed above as the 
sky. Brahma is the expanse of atmosphere, raised aloft and stretched 
across. 28. Purusha, who is on high, has pervaded all tho regions 
which are extended aloft and across (quoted wutli variations in Taitt. 
Ar. i. 27, 3, p. 168). Ho who knows the city (pur) of Brahma from 
which is named, (29) who know's that city of Brahma, invested 

with immortality; to him Brahma and Brahma’s sons have given sight, 

Horo, ns above noticed (p. 406, note), wo have the mtma and rupa of the 
Vedantists. Compare Taitt. Brah. ii. 2, 7, 1 : rrajopatih prajah asfijata J t&h 
mniashkjrishyan (in p. 444 tho word is printed smmdlishyav) | tafy rDpena 
anuprnvh'at | tns/md ahnhrupaih vai Prujapatir” tii | tah namna ^uupruvtiat \ 
a/mr fiama vai I'rajupnlir** iti | “Prajupati createduliving beings. They» 
however, were in a bhupelcss state. He entered into them with form. Hence, men 
aay *Prajapati is form.’ He entered into them with name. Hence, men jjay ‘Praja- 
pati i« name.’ ” Compare the same Brubinuna, iii. 10, 5, 1, a;ui iii. 12, 7, o. See 
H. Langlois’ note on the word nama in K.V. x. 73, 8, vol. iv. p. 403 of his trans¬ 
lation of the Rig-veda. 
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and breath, and progeny. 80. Neither sight nor breath abandons 
before [the term of natural] decay the man who knows the city of 
Brahma, flora, which PiinTsha is named. 31. Within that impregnable 
city of tho gods (compare puram devanCm amritam hiranyaniy A. V. v. 
28, II; and Mahubharata, xiv. 987 ff.), which has eight circles (com¬ 
pare A. V. xi. 4, 22) and nine gates, there exists a golden receptacle, 
celestial, invested with light. 32. Those acquainted with Brahma 
(divine science, or tho Deity) know that living being which resides in 
this golden rcceptaclo with three spokes, and triple supportfi.®'^^ 33. 
Brahma has entered into tho impregnable golden city, resplendent, 
bright, invested with renown.’^ 

In the S'atap. Br. xiii. 0, 1, 1 (see vol. iv, of this Work, p. 25), the 
word Narayana is coupled with Purusha, and it is said that this being 
desired to surpass ^1 beings, and become himself the entire universe, 
and that ho Accomplished his object by celebrating tho Purushamedha 
sacrifice. Purusha Narayana is again mentioned in the same Brah- 
mana (xii. 3, 4, 1) as receiving instruction from Prajapati : Funuham 
ha Ndrayanam Prajapatir uvOcha yajasva yajasva iti \ sa ha uvdoha 
^^^yajaHva yajasm^ iti vdva ivam main ditha | irir ayakshi j Vasavah 
prdtah-savanena aguh Ptidrdh madhyandinena savanena Adityas Mtlya- 
savanena at ha mama yajm^vdstv eva yajna-vustav eva ahm dsa iti | 
ita ha uvacha yaja^va eva | aham vat te tad vahhydmi yathd U ukthdyii 
manir iva sdtre oidni hhavuhyanti sUtrarn iva vd mandv iti | Praju- 
pati said to Purusha Narayana, ‘ Sacrifice, sacrifice,^ He replied, 

‘ Thou sayest to me. Sacrifice, sacrifice. I have sacrificed thrice. By 
the morning oblation the Vasus came, by the mid-day oblation the 
Rudras came, and by tho third oblation the Adityas came to my place 
of sacrifice, where I was.’ Prajapati rojoineii, ‘Sacrifice; 1 will tell 
thee how thy hymns shall be strung like a gem on a thread, or as a 
thread in a gem.^ 


On^ line of A.V. x. 8, 43 (quoted in the next subsection), is idonticaJ with one 
lino of tins verse, though the other line is different. The whole runs thus : “ The 
knowers of brahma know that living being which rrsides in the lohw with nine 
gatca, invested with the three qualities” {tribhir gumhhir avf^itam), Roth, s.ir. 
y«n«, translates tho lust three words by “ triply enveloped,” and refers in support 
of this sense to verses 29 and 32 of the liymn bidbre us, and to ChhOiidogya Up- 
anishad, viii. 1, 1. It is possible, however, that there may be here a first reference 
to the three gtinm afterwards so adebrated in Indian philo8oj>hical sptculatiou. 
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(7) Skamhha and Brahma. 

In the following hymn of the A.Y, (x. 7) the Supreme Deity 
appeai‘8 to he celebrated tinder the appellation of Skambha (or Sup¬ 
port).Though it ia rather tedious, I shall translate it nearly in 
lull, as these ancient guesses after truth no doubt contain the germ of 
some oi the later speculations on the same topics. In the first jjart 
(versos 1-6, 10-12) Skambha is considered (like Punisha, with whom 
he seems to be identified, verso 15) os a vast embodied being, co¬ 
extensive w'ith the universe, and comprehending, in his seveml mem¬ 
bers, not only the differont pai'ts of the material world, but a variety 
of abstract conceptions, such os austere fervour {tapas)^ faith, truth, 
and tlui divisions of time. He is distinct from, and superior to, Praja- 
pati, w'ho founds the worlds upon him (verses 7, 8, 17). The thirty- 
three gods lU’o comprehended in him (verses 13, 22, and 27), and arose 
out of nonentity, which forms hia highest member, and, a.s well as 
entity, is embraced within him (verses 10, 25). The gods who. form 
part of him, as branches of a tree (verse 88), do him homage, and 
biing him tribute (verse 39). He is identified with Indra (in verses 
29 and 30); and perhaps also with the highest Brahma, who is men¬ 
tioned in verses 82-34, 36, and in tlio first verse of the next hymn, 
X. 8, 1. In verso 36, however, this Brahma is represented as being 
bom (or, perhaps, developed) from toil and iapasy whilst in x. 8, 1, the 
attributes of the Su])remo Deity are assigned to him. In compositions 
of this age, however, we are not to expect very accurate or rigorous 
thinking, or perfect consistency :— 

1. Aasminn ange iapo asyCidhi ii8h(hati hasminn ange ritam asya adhy 
nhitam | hm vratam ha iraddha '^ya tuh^hati kasminn ange satyam asya 
prati^hihUam | 2. /{asmdd angCid dlpyate agnir asya kasmad angdt 
pai'ate mutariha | kasmad angad vi mimUe 'dki chandramah mahah 
Skamhhasya mmuno angam j 3. Kasminn ange tishthati hhUmir asya 
kasminn ange tishthati antariksham | kasminn ange tishthati ahitu dyau/i 
kasnnnn ange txshthati uttaraiii dxvah | 4. ICva p^repsan dipyaie iirdhvo 
agyxih kva prepsan pavate mutariml | yaira prepsaniir alhi yanti avtitah 

^ This word occurs in R.V. viii. 41, 10 : sa dhama puny am mame yah skam^ 
f>hena ri rodasl ajo n,: dydm adharayat | **He formed the first abode, be who with u 
prop {jikambha) held apart the two worlds, like the unboi'n.’* 
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SJcamlham tarn hruhi hatamah svid eva sah | 5. Kva ardkamandh hva 
yanti rndsdh safiwaUarem mha samvldandh | yatra yanti fitavQ yatra 
drtavah Skamhham tarn hruhi — | 6. Kva prepsajitl yuvatl mrupe 
ahordtre dramiah sarkvidune | yatra prepmntir abhiyanii dpah iSkam- 
hhiim — I 7. Yamm stahdkvd Prajdpatir lokun sarvdn adliurayat ) 
Skamhham — ( 8. Yat paramam avamaki yach cha madhyaimm Fraj(2- 
patih sasrije viharUpam [ kiyaid Skamhhah praviveia tatra yan na 
pnlvisat kiyat tad halhilva | 9. Kiyatd Skamlhah pravivda hhiltam 
kiyad hhavishyad aim dsaye ^sya | ekam yad angam akYinot saha$radhd 
kiyatd Skamhhak praviveia tatra [ 10, Yatra lokami cka kosdmi cha apo 
hrahmajandh viduh \ asach cha yatra mchchdntah Skamhham tarn hrUhi 
hatamah svid mi sah | 11. Yatra tapah pardkramya vratam dhvrayaty 
uttaram | pitam cha yatra sraddhd cha apo brahma samdhitd Skamhham 
—I 12, Ynsmin hhumir antariksham dyatir yasminn adhyahita | yat-- 
rdgnii ckandramdh suryo vdtas tish{hanii drpitd Skamhham — | 13. 
Yasya trayastrimHad dcvdk ange sarvo samdhitdh | Skamhham —| 14. 
Yatra pishayah prathamajOh pichah sdma yajur mahl | ekarshir yasminn 
drpiiah Shmnhhatn — | 15. Yairdmritam cha mrityni cha Purushe ^dhi 
samdhitc j samudro yasya nddyah Purashe 'dhi samdhitd Skamhham —| 
16. Yasya chatasrafy prndiio nddyas tishthanti pratharndh | yajno yatra 
pardkrilntah Skamhham —| 17. Ye Purushe Brahma vidus to viduh 

Parameahthinam | yo veda ParanmhthinarJi yas cha veda Prajdpatim | 
jyes\ham ye hrtihmanam vidus ie Skamhham anu samviduh | 18. Yasya 
iiro Vaisvdnaras chakshur Angiraso ^hhavan | angOni yasya Yctavah 
Skamhham —[ 19. Yasya hrahma mukham dhur jihvCtm madkukaidm 
uta I virdjam iidho yasydhuh Skamhham —] 20. Ymmad picho apdta- 
kshan yajur yasmdd apdkashan [ sdmdni yasya hmdni aiharvdngiraso 
mnkham | Skamhham —1 21. Asachchkdkhum pi'atishthantlm paramam 
iva jannh viduh ( uto san manyante *vare ye ie idkhdm updsaU | 22. 
Yairudiiydi cha liudrus cha Vasavai cha samdhitdh \ bhutam cha yatra 
him'yam cha sarve lokdh pratishthitnh | Skamhham —| 23. Yasya tra- 
yasiriihmd devdh nidhtm rakshanti sarvadu j nidhim tam adya ko veda 
yam devdh ahhirakshatha | 24. Yatra devdh hrahmavido Brahma jyesh- 
\ham updsate | yo vai tan vidydt pratyaksham sa hrahmd veditd sydt | 
25. Bpihanio ndma ie devdh ye 'satah parijajnire | ekam tad angam 
Skamhhasya asad dhuh paro jandh ( 26. Yatra Skamhhah prajanayan 
purdnam vyavariayat | ekarii tad angam Skamhhasya pwdnam anu 
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saihvtduk I 27. Ynttfa trayastrimkd devafjt ange gatr& vi hhejire \ 
tan vai trayantrimkd djvdn eke hrahmavido viduk \ 28. Jliranya- 
garbham paramam anetyudymh janah vidwh \ Skmbhae tad agre pru- 
einvhad MramjaHt lake antaru ) 29. Skambh lokah Skambhe tapah 
Skambhe dhy fiimn ahitam ( Skumbha tvO, veda pralyakshatn Jndre 
earvtm samilktlmn | 80. Iv.dre hknh Indre iapah Imlre 'dhy ritam 
alntam \ Indram {Indra f) tea veda pratyakehuHx Skambhe sarvam 
pratiehfhitam j .81. I^amna ndma johavlti purd saryut purosbmeab 1 
yad ajah prathmnam aambabhava sa ha tat evarnjyam iydya gasman 
nunyat param asii Ihatam ( 32. Yasya bhumib pramd anfariks/tam 
utodaranx | divarh yak chakre murdhanam tasmax jyeshikaya Brahmans 
txanxab | 33. Yasxja Suryak ehakshuS chandramak cha pxmar navah I 
Agxxxnx yak chakre asyaxix tasmai—\ 31. Yasya vdiah pranCtpanmn 
chakshur Anyiraso ’bhavan | d/'ko yak chakre prajndnU tasmni jyesthlya 
lirahnxane namah | .85. Skanxbho dadhura dydvil-prxthivl ubhe ime Skanx- 
bho dadhiira ttrv anfankshatn \ Skanxbho dadh&ru pradikali shad tirvitx 
Skambhah idam. vUvam bhuvanam a vmia | 36. Yah kramtU tapaso juto 
lokun sarvarx samanake | Soinam yak chakre kevalam tasmax jyesh(haya 
Brahmans naxnab | 37. Kathanx vato nelayatx kathaiix >ia ramate manah | 
Urn dpah satyanx prepsantlr nelayanti kaduchana \ 38. Mahad yaksham 
bkuvanasya tnadhye tapasi kriintadx salilasya ppishthe I tasnxux krayante 
ye M k« cha devub crikshasya akandhak jxaritah iva kukhuJ^ | 39. Yasxnni 
hastabhyam padabhyum vaclxd krotrena chakshxshd \ yasmai devdh sadM 
balim prayachhantx vxmite 'mtfam | SkambhaiTx tarn brahx katamah svid 
esa so i 40. Apa tasya hataiix tamo vyuvrittah sa papmana \ sarvuni 
iasmxn Jyoth/xshi ydtxx trini Prajapatau | 41. Fo vetasam hiranyayam 
txshthantam salile veda ) sa vai guhyah PrajupatHf | 

“ 1. Itt what member of his does ausrere fervour stand ? In 
which is the ceremonial contained.^' In what parts do religious ob¬ 
servance and faith abide ? In what member is truth established.^* 2. 
From what member does Agni blazo ? From which does MatariAvon 
(the wind) blow ? From which does the moon pursue her course, 
traversing the mighty body of Skambha? 3. In what member does 
the oartlj reside? In which the atmosphere? In which is tho sky 
placed, and in which the space above tho sky ? 4. Whither tending, 

does the upward fire blaze ? Whither tending, does the wdnd blow ? 
Tell who is that Skambha to whom the paths tend, and into whom 
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they enter. 5. 'VV hither tending’, do the half-months and the months, 
in concert with the year, proceed ? Tell who is that Skambha to 
whom the seasons and other divisions of the year advance. 6. Whither 
tending, do the two young females of diverse aspects, the day and the 
night, hasten in unison ? Tell who is that Skambha to whom the 
waters tend and go 7. AVho is that Skambha on whom Prajapati has 
supported and established all the worlds? 8. How far did Skambha 
penetrate into that highest, lowest, and middle universe, comprehend¬ 
ing all forms, which Prajapati created ? And how much of it was 
there which ho did not penetrate? 9. How far did Skambha pene¬ 
trate into the past ? and how much of the future is contained in his 
receptacle ? How fur did Skambha penetrate into that one member 
which ho separated into a thousand parts > 10. Tell who is that 

Skambha in whom men recognize the worlds and receptacles, the 
waters and divine thought [as existing], and within whom ai'e non¬ 
entity and entity; (11) in whom austere fervour (iapas), energizing, 
inaintaius its highest action (vrata)^ in whom the ceremonial, faith, 
the wratera, and divine science are comprehended ; (12) in whom 
earth, atmosphere, sky, fire, moon, sun, and wind aro placed ; ( 1 3) in 
whose bo^y all the thirty- three gods are contained;**^ (14) in whom 
the earliest Hishis, the Ilik, the Saman, the Yajush, the earth, and tho 
one Kishi reside ; (15) that Purusha, in whom immortality and death 
are comprehended; who has the ocean within him as his veins; (16) 
that Skambha, of whom the four regions arc the primeval arteries, and 
in whom sacrifice displays its energy. 17. They who know the divine 
essence (brahma) in Purusha, know Parr.mesh^hin.*®^ He who knows 
rararaoshthin, and he who knows Prajapati-- they who know tho 
highest divine mystery {brdh?nam) know in consequence Skambha. 
18. Tell who is that Skambha of wliom Vai^vunara (Agni) is the head, 
the Angirases the eye, and the Yatus (demons) aro the limbs ; (19) of 
whom they say dmne knowledge {brahma) is the mouth, tho Madhu- 
kasa^ the tongue, and the Viraj the udder; (20) from whom they 


^ See Dr. Hang's Essay on the sacred language of the Parsecs, p. 233. 

Son of Prajapati according to S'atap. Br. xi. 1, 6, 14, 16; gives sacrifice to 
Prajapati, Taitt. S. i. 6, 9, 2. Sco Comm, there, p. 914. 

Sec verses 20, 33, and 37 of A. V. x. 8, to bo quoted below. 

I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for an explanation of this word, and an 
indication of some passages in which it is mentioned. In R.V. i. 22, 3, and i. 157, 4, 
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hewed off the Rik verses, and cut off the Yajus; of whom the Sama 
verses are the hairs, and the A^tharvangirases {i.e, the Atharva-veda) 
the mouth.^ 21. Men regard the branch of nonentity,®®® which is 
prominent, as if it were paramount; and inferior men, as many as 
worship thy branch, regard it as an entity. 22. Tell who is that 
Skamhha in whom the Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus are contained, on 
whom the past, the future, and all worlds are supported; (23) whose 
treasure the thirty-three gods continually guard. Who now knows 
the treasure which ye guard, o gods ? 24. Where the gods, the 

knowors of sacred science {brahma), worship the highest divine essence 
(brahma );—the priest (brahmd) who knows these [gods] face to face 
will be a sago. 25. Mighty indeed are those gods who have sprung 
fi-oin nonentity. Men say that that nonentity is one, the highest, 
member of Skambha (compare v. 10, above). 26. Where Skambha 
generating, brought the Ancient (purana) into existence, they con¬ 
sider that that Ancient is one member of Skambha, (27) in whose 
members the thirty-three gods found their several bodies. Some 


the Alvins arc s'jicl to have a honied whij), Jeam madhmai'i, with which they aro be- 
Bonght to sprinkle the worshippers, or their sacrifice. The Manjts are also said, in 
B.V. i. 37, 3, and i. 168, 4, to have whips, though they are not said to ho honiod. 
In llio Nighantu, however, the sense of spoech is ascribed to Kasd ; and a mystical 
Bigiiification is also assigned to the word madhu, honey, which Padhyanch is said, 
It.V. i. 116, 12, and i. 117, 22, to have made known to the Asvins. This is explained 
by Sfiyana on these two pa.SBagcs as moaning that he gave tliem n Brahtnana reveal¬ 
ing the Mndlmvidya; and Mahldhara, on Vfy. S. 7, 11, undei-sfands the ka[d madhu- 
mail as referring to this mystic lore. This Madhukas'a is celebrated at considerable 
length in A.V. iv. 1, where it is said that she “sprang from the sky, the earth, the 
air, the sea, lire, and wind,” and that “all creatures, worshipping her who dwells in 
numovtality, rejoice in their hjmrte” {divas prilhivyah antarikshdt samadrad agti'-r 
mtdd madhuhas’d vi jajne | tdm chdyiU'd amritam vasTthdm hridhhih prajdh prati 
mtidanti sarvd^). In verses 3, 10, she is said to bo tUo “briliiant grand-daiighter 
of the Manits” {Marutdm ugra naptik), and in verse 4, to bo the “mother of the 
Adityas, fho jinnghtfbr of the Vasus, the life of creatures, and tho centre of immor¬ 
tality ” {fitUta *"dityimdm duhith Vasumlm jyrdnnh prajmdm amritasyn ndbhih). 

Compare A.\. ix. 0, 1 : “He who clearly knows Brahma, of whom the mate¬ 
rials of sacrifice are tlie joints, the Rik-vei-ses are the backbone, the Sama-ve^^e8 tho 
hairs, the Yajus is said to be the heart, and the oblation the covering ” {yo vidyad 
Brahma parumsht yasya sambhdrdh richo yasya anTdhyrtm | sdmdm yasya hmnni 
yajur hridayam nchyatepat'Uiaranam id havih), 

Tho sense of this verse is obscure, and it does not seem to be very closely con- 
necte<l cither witli what precedes or with what follows. I have adopted partlv the 
rend'jiing suggested by Professor Aufrecht. 
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possesaors of sacred knowledge know those thirty-three gods. 28. 
Men loiow Hiranyagarblia to be supreme and ineffable. Skambha 
in the beginning shed forth that gold {hiranyay out of which Iliranya- 
garbha arose) in the midst of the world. 29. In Skambha are con¬ 
tained the worlds, austere fervour, and the ceremonial. Skambha, .1 
clearly know thee to be contained entire in Indra. 30. In Indra are 
contained the worlds, austere fervour, and the ceremonial, Indra, 
I clearly know theo to bo contained entire in Skambha- 31. (The 
worshipper) repeatedly invokes the [god who bears the one] name by 
the name [of the other god] before the sun, before the dawn.^^’® When 
the Unborn first sprang into being, ho attained to that independent 
dominion, than that which nothing higher has ever been. 32. Eove- 
renco be to that greatest iBrahraa, of whom the earth is the basis, the 
atmospliero the belly, who made the sky his head, (33) of whom the 
sun and the ever-renewed mocn are the eye; who made Agni his 
mouth, (84) of w^hom the wind formed two of the vital airs, and tho 
Angirases the eye, who mado tho regions his organa of sen.se.®” 35. 
Skambha ustablishod both these [worlds], earth and sky, the wide 
atmosphere, and the six vast regions; Skambha pervaded this entire 
universe. 36. Kevcrenco to that greatest Brahma W'ho, born from 
toil and austere fervour {lti^a8)y. penetrated all the worlds, who made 
soma for himself alone.®** 37. How is it that the wind does not 
rest ? How is not tho soul quiescent ? "Why do not tho waters, 
seeking after truth, ever repo.sG? 38. Tho great being [is] absorbed 
in austere fervour in tlie midst of the world, on the surface of tho 
waters. To him all the gods are joined, as the branches around the 
trunk of a tree. 39. Say who is that Skambha to whom the gods, 
with hands, feet, voice, ear, eye, present continually an unlimited 
tribute.®’® 40. By him darkness is dispelled ; ho is free from evil; in 
him are all tho three luminaries which reside in I rajapati. 41. Ho 


Sec above, p. 355. 

The meaning of this, as Huggoated by Professor Aufrccht, is, that by invoicing 
Indra, tho worshipper really worships Skambha. 

5’' Compare Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, vol. v, p. 1616, s.v. prajnana. 

Such is the sense according to Roth, s.v. kevala. 

Compare A.V. x. 8, 15 ... . “ the great being iii the midst of the world: to 
him the nilers of realms bring tribute” {mahad yaksham bhuvanasya madhye tusniai 
baliih T(xsh\rahhrito hharmti). 
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who knows tho golden reed stondiug in the waters is the mysterious 
Prajapati.’^ 

I have been favoured with tho following note on tho subject of A.Y. 
X. 7, by Professor Goldstiicker, whom I consulted as to the sense of 
verse 21 and the idea conveyed by tho word Skambha, which Ibrms the 
subject of the hymn:— 

The sense of alcainbha is, in my opinion, the same as that given in 
your Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. pp. 17, 18— shanibh mil stavibh 
being merely phonetic varieties of tlie same dliatii — and nhimlha^ 
therefore, tho same as stamlha. It is the ‘fulcrum,’ and in the 
Atharva-vecla hymns, x. 7 and 8, seems to mean the fulcrum of tho 
whole world, in all its physical, religious, and other aspects. Tho 
object of the hymn being to inquire what this fulcrum is, from tho 
answer given to the various questions it seems to follow that it is there 
imagined to bo the primitive deity, or the primitive Yeda, the word 
hrahnan in the neuter implying both. Prom Yeda, not 

visibly but really {saf) existing, not only all the gods, worlds, religious 
rites, etc. (versos 1, 2 if., 19 fl\) were derived, but also the existing 
three Yedas (v. 14) and the Atharvan wore ‘fashioned’ (verse 20). 
This skamhha is, therefore, also jyeshtham hrahma (verses 24, 32, 33, 
34, 36,—8, 1), and it has a corresponding ^xmviAjyes^ham hrahmanam 
(verse 17). Hence, while he who knows the (existing) Yeda, has also 
a knowledge of Brahma,—he who knows Brahma and also Prnjapati, 
and (hence) possesses a knowledge of tho prejcval Brahmana j)ortion 
(of the prea'val Yeda), may infer {anu) from such knowledge a know^- 
ledge of the Skambha or that of the preajval Yeda itself (verse 17). 
This preseval Yeda is the ‘treasure’ whiob is kept by tho gods only 
(verso 23); hence, the Atharva-veda priest (brahma), who has a know¬ 
ledge of those god-guardians of the preawal Yeda, has the knowledge 
(or, he w’ho has such a knowledge, is a (true) Athaiwa-veda priest, 
verse 24). Prom tliis, then, it would likewise follow that the existing 

In the R.V. 96, 4, 6 (compare Nirukta, iii. 21), and S'atap. Br. :ii. 6, 1, 1, 
the word vaitasa has the sense of mcmhrnm virile. Are we to understand the word 
vetasa (reed) in the same sense here, as denothig a Linga ? The wouh rcUiso hiran- 
yayah are also found in E.V. iv. 68, 5: “ I behold the streams of butter ; 

iu tho midst of them is the golden reed (hiranyoyo vetasah),^^ which the commentator 
interprets ns meaning ap-sumbhavo *gnir vaidyutah^ the “ fire of tho lightning pro¬ 
duced in the aerial waters.’^ 
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three Vedaa are merely portions of tho preoeval Veda, whence they 
were derived, or, to adhere to the metaphor, branches of that treo« 
fulcrum (compare verse 38); and, moreover, that while ^hmibha is the 
realit}^, these branch vedas are not the reality, though those who do not 
understand tho Skambha, may take them for such (verse 21). ^Somo 
people tliiiik that the existing branch {i.e. the existing Vedas — compare 
verso 20), which is not the reality {asat), is, as it were {iva)^ Iho 
highest {paramam) Veda ; on the other hand, those (people) inferior 
(to the former), who believe that it is the reality {sat), worship thy 
branch {i.e, those later Vedas).’ Hero tho word iva^ in my opinion, 
implies that the jandk of the first half verse have still a doubt, aud, 
therefore, do not identify both the proaeval and tho existing Vedas; 
whereas, those people introduced with uto {uta-u) arc more ignorant in 
assuming for ceii:ain such an identity, and therefore proceed to a 
practical worship of those Vedas.” 

I quote in addition some verses from the hymn next in order, 
A.V. X. 8 

Yo hhutarh cha hhavyam cha sarvarh yai chCidhitishihati | svar yasya 
cha hevalatfi tasmai jyesh{h0.ya Brahmane namafy | 2. Skamhlmieme vishta- 
hhite dyaus cha hhumti cha tishthatah [ Skatnhhak idam sarvam aimancad 
yatprunail ntmtshach cha yat .... | 11, Yad ejati patati yack cha thh- 
thuti pranad apranad nimuhach cha yad Ihuvat | tad dadhara prithivlm 
vt^varupam tat samhhuya lhavaty chain eva | 12. Anantam vitatam 
ptirutra anantam antavach cha d samante | to nCtkapulas char ail mchiman 
vidvein hhutam uia hhavyam asya | 13, Prajupaii^ charati garhhe aniar 
adriiyamuno hahudhCi vi jay ate | ardhena viivam hhuvanarli jajdna yad 
asya ardham katamah sa ketuh . . . . | 16. Yatah Suryah udeti asiarh 
yatra cha gachhaii | tad eva mange ^ham jyeshtham tad u ndiyeti Idn- 
chana . . . . | 20. lo vai te vtd^dd at'anl ydhhydm nirmaihyatc vasu [ 
sa vldvan jyesh(.ham manyeta sa vidyad hrdhmanah mahat . . . . | 
34. Ycdra devdkha mannshydicha arOh ndhhdv iva hdidh | apdm tvd 
pushpam jrnchhdmi yatra tan mdyayd hitam .... 37. Yo vidyat 
sutram vUatani yasminn otdh prajdh imdh | sUtram sufrasya yo vidyat sa 
vidyad hrdhmanam mahat | 38. Veddham sillram vitatam yasminn otdh 
prajdh imdh | sdtram sutrasydhafh reda atho yad hrdhmanam mahat . - . . j 
43. Pundarikam navadvdrani trihhir gunehhir uvriiam | tasmin yad yah- 
sham dtmanvat tad vai hrahmavido viduh ) 44. Ahlmo dhiro amritah 

25 
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^vayamhhuh rasena tfipto m hifaichmonah | tarn eva vidvnn na hihhaya^ 
mrityor dtmdnam dhiram ajar am yuvdnam | , 

litivorence to that greatest Brahma who presides over the past, 
the Iviture, the universe, and whose alone is the sky. 2. These two 
[worldsJ, the sky and the earth, exist, supported by Skatnbha. Skam- 
blui is all this wliich has soul, which breathes, which winks .... 11. 
That which moves, flies, stands, which has existed breathing, not 
breathing, and winking ; that omniform (entity) has established the 
eai'th; that, combined, is one only. 12. The iniinite extended ou 
many sides, the infinite and the finite all around,—these two the 
ruler of the sky proceeds discriminating, knowing the past and the 
future of this (universe). 13. (—Vaj. San. 31, 19) Prajapati moves 
within the womb. Though unseen, he is born in many forms. With 
the half [of himself] he produced the whole world. What trace is 
there of the [other] half of him? .... 16. I regard as the greatest 
That whence the sun rises, and That where he sets; That is not sur¬ 
passed by anythiiig .... 20. He who knows the two pieces of fire¬ 
wood from which wealth is rubbed out, he, so knowing, will under¬ 
stand that which is tlie greatest; ho will know the great divine 
mystery {brahmam) .... 34. I ask thee regarding that flower of the 
waters, in which ge ds and men are fixed as spolces in the nave of a 
wheel,—where that was placed by [divine] skill {rnu.yd) .... 37. He 
who know’s that extended thread on which these creatures arc strung, 
wlio knows the thread of the thread,—he knows that great divine 
mystery {brahnana), 38. I know that extended thread on whicli 
these creatures are strung. I know the thread of the thread, and 
bonce, too, that which is the gi’eat divine mystery .... 43. The 
possessors of divine science {brahma) know that being within the lotus 
with nine gates, which is enveloped by the three qualities 
44, Knowing that soul {Otman) calm, undecaying, young, free from 
desire, immortal, self-existent, satisfied with the essence, deficient in 
nothing, a man is not afraid of death.^’ 

Some verses in the two preceding hymns speak of the highest, or 
greatest, Biahma, in whatever sense that term is to be undomtood. 

I am unable to state whether Brahma in the sense of the supreme 


See note in p. 377. 
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Deity occurs elsewhere in the Atharva-vodci, unless it be in the follow¬ 
ing passage (xi. 8, 30 £): ^/d/t dpo yda clia d^vatdh yd Virdd Brah- 
rnand saka, | hrlram Brahma prdvUat hrlro 'dki Frajdpatih | 31. 
SdryaS chakshur vdtah prdnam purmhmya vi hh»jire | atkdsyetaram 
dtmdnam devah prdyachhann Agnaye | 32. Taamdd vai vidvdn purmham 
tdam Brahmali manyate | sarvCih hi asmin d&vaidh gdvo gositfhe ivdsate | 

The waters, the gods, Viraj {fdminine) with Brahma Centered into 
man]. Brahma entered his body ; Prajapati [presides] over his body. 
31. Surya occupied the eye, and Vilta the breath of the man. Then the 
gods gave his other soul to Agni. 82. Wherefore one who know’s the 
man thinks, ‘ this is Brahma; ’ for all the gods are in him, as cows in 
a cowhouso.^^ 

In the Yaj. San. xxiii. 47, wo find the following wordr : avit 

Surya^samam jyotih him sanmdra-samam mrah | . . . . 48. Brahna 
Surya-m^nam jyotir dyauh mmudra-sarnam sarah | ‘^What light is 
equal to the sun? What lake is equal to the sea?” To which the 
following verse gives the answer: “Brahma (neuter) is a light equal 
to the sun. The sky is a lake equal to the sea.^^ The commentator 
explains Brahma in this passage as standing either for the three Yeda.s 
or the supreme Brahma. 

In Satap. Br. x. 6, 5, 9, it is stated in a genealogy of teachers that 
“ Tina Kavashej’a sprang from Prajapati, and Prajapati from Bralima, 
who is self-existent {liirah Kdvasheyah Prajdpateh Prajdpatir Brah- 
manah | Brahna avayambhu). In another passage, already quoted, 
from the same work (xiii. 7, 1, 1) Brahma (in the neuter), the self- 
existent, is described as performing tapaSy and as sacrificing himself. 
Ibid. X. 4, 19, a verse is quoted from some hymn which begins, “ I 
celebrate the one great imperishable Brahma who was and is to be 

Bhutam bhavishyat prasiaumi makad Brahmaikam akaharam'^). 

Again, in the same work, xi. 3, 3, 1, the same being is represented 
as giving over other creatures, except the Brahmacharin, or religious 
student, to death {^Brahm vai mrilyave prajdh prdyachhat | taamai 
hrahmachdrinam eva na gmlyachhat). And in xi. 2, 3, 1 ff., there is 
another text, which is interesting not merely as introducing Brahma, 
but as containing W'hat is probably one of the oldest extant expositions 
of the conception of ndma and rupa (name and form) as comprehending 
the whole of the phenomenal universe. These two words, as is well 
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known, became at a later period technical terms of tho Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy. The passage runs as follows :— 

Brakrna vai idam agre dsU ] tad devdn aarijata \tad devdn sruh^vd 
edhu lokeshu vgdrohagad asminn eva lake Agnim Vdgxm antarikahe divy 
evit SHryam | 2. Atha ye atah urdhvdh lokds tad yah atah Urdkvuh 
devalue teshu tdh devatCih vydrohayat mh | yaihd ha eva ime uvirlokuh 
imdi cha devaUlh evam u ha eva te dvirlolcds tdioha devatah yeshu tdh 
devatdk vydrohayat | 3. Atha Brahma eva parardham agachhat | tat 
parardham galvd aihehata katham no imdn lokdn pratyaveydm ” iti | 
tad dvdhhyum eva pratyavaid r^pem chaiva ndmnd cha sah | yasya kasya 
cha udma asti tan ndma | yaeya u api ndrna nueli yad veda rupena 
idam rdpam ” iti tad rtipam | etdvad vai idam yavad rupam chaiva 
ndma cha | 4, Te ha ete Brakmam mahatl ahhve | sa yo ha ete Brah- 
mane mahati ahhve veda mahad ha eva ahhvam hhavali | 5. le ha ete 
Brahmano mahatl yahahe | aa yo ha ete Brahmano mahati yakahe veda 
mahad ha eva yakaham hhavati | tayor anyataraj jydyo rupam eva \ yad 
hy api ndma rUpam eva tat | sayo hy etayor jydyo vedajyayCin ha iasmud 
hhavati yasmdj jydydn hubhilahati | martydh ha vai agre devah dsuh | 
sa yadCi eva te Brahmand upnr atha ampildh dsuh | sa yam manasah 
dgharayati | mano vai rdpam | manasd hi veda idam rupam^^ iti | 
tena rdpam upnoti | atha yarn vuchah ughdrayati \ vdg vai ndma \ vucha 
hi ndma grihndti j tena u ndma dpnoti j etdvad vai idafn sarvam yuvad 
rupam chaiva ndma cha | tat sarvam dpnoti | sarvam vai akshayyam | 
$tma %i ha asya ahhayyaik sukritam hhavaty akshayyo lokah | 

‘M. In tho beginning Brahma was this [universe]. He created gods. 
Having created gods, ho placed thorn in these worlds, viz., in this world 
Agni, in tho atraospiiere Viiyu, and in the sky Sfirya j (2) and in tlio 
worlds which were yot higher he placed tho gods who are still higher. 
Such as are these visible worlds and tliese gods,—even such were those 
(higher) visible worlds in which he placed those (higher) gods, and such 
were those gods themselves. 3. Then Brahma proceeded to tho higher 
sphere (pararddlia—explained hy the commentator to mean tho Sutya- 
loka, the most excellent, and the limit, of all the worlds). Having 
gone to that higher sphere, he considered ‘ How now can I pervade all 
those worlds ? * He then pervaded them with two things—with form 
and with name. Whatever has a name, that is name. And then that 
which has no name—that which he knows by its form, that ‘such is 
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its form ^—that is fonii. This [universe] is so much as is (t,e, is co¬ 
extensive with) form and name. 4. These are the two great magni¬ 
tudes {ahkve) of Brahma. He Avho knows these two groat magnitudes 
of Brahma becomes himself a great magnitude. 5. These are the two 
great manifestations of Brahma. He who knows these two great mani¬ 
festations of Brahma becomes himself a great manifestation. Of these 
two one is the greater, viz., form; for whatever is name is also form. 
He who knows the greater of these two becomes greater than liim than 
whom he wishes to beconio greater. 6. TIio gods were originally 
mortal, hut when they were pervaded by Brahma they became im¬ 
mortal. By that which he sends forth from his mind (mind is form ; 
for by mind he knows, ‘ This is form’)—by that, I say, ho obtains form. 
And by that which ho sends out from his voice (voice is name; for by 
voice ho seizes name)—by that, I say, he obtains name. This universe 
is so much, as is is co-extensive with) form and name. All that he 
obtains. How that all is undecaying. Hence he obtains uudecaying 
merit, and an undecaying world.” 

Compare with this the passages of the Brihad Aranyaka Hpanishad, 
which will be found at pp. 75 ff. and 165 ff. of Dr. lloer'a translation 
(Bibliotheca Indica, vol. ii. part 3), and the Muu<;laka TTpanishad, iii, 
2, 8, p. 164 of English version. 

Brahma is also mentioned in the following texts of the Taitt. Br. 
ii. 8, 8, 9 

Brahma Sevan ajanayai | Brahma vikam ulam jagai 1 Brahmanah 
kshaitraih nirmitam | Brahma hrahmatiah atmand | antar asminn ime 
lohih I 10. Antar viham idam jagat | Brahmaim bhutdnum Jyesh- 
tham 1 tma ho 'rhati syarddhitum | Brahman devds trayastrimiat | 
Brahmann Indra-prajdpatl | Bi*akman ha viiva hhutdni | ndvlvdntah 
mndhitd | 

** Brahma generated the gods. Brahma [generated] this entire world. 
Prom Brahma®’* the Eshattriya is formed. Brahma in his essence is 
the Brahmau.®’’ "Within him arc all these worlds. 10. Within him is 
this entire universe. It is Brahma who is tho greatest of beings. Who 


Here there is an allusion to the other sense of brahma as devotion, tho pecnlitir 
function of the Brahman caste. 

577 u For,” says the cominenUitor, in the Brahman's body the supremo Brahma 
is manifested.’' 
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can vie 'with him ? In Brahma the thirty-three goda,—in Brahma, Indra 
and Prajapati,—in Brahma all beings are contained, as in a ship.*' 
Again, it is said (iii, 12, 3, 1, quoted above, p. 361, note): ‘‘Lot us 
woi'ship with oblations the first-born god, by whom the entim universe 
which exists is surroundod,—the self-existent Brahma, who is the 
supreme austere fervour {tapas). It is he who is son, lio who is father, 
he who is mother. Tapas came into existence the first object.” Brahma 
is also mentioned in iii. 12, 9, 7 (where, however, he is described as 
coming into existence): viSvaartjah praihmndh satram dsata | saham^a- 
samam praaute nayantah | iato ha jajne hhivanasya gopdh \ kiranmayah 
iahmir Brahma ndmu j yena suryas tapati tejaseddhah , , , , \ na aveda- 
vid manute tarn hrihatam | “The earliest creators of the universe were 
engaged in a sacrifice for a thousand years .... Thence sprang the 
protector of the world, the golden bird called Brahma, by whom the 
sun glows, kindled with flame . . . . !N'o one ignoi'ant of the Yeda com¬ 
prehends that great being.*' Compare Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9, 6 (quoted 
above, p. 355), in which Brahma is said to be the forest and the tree 
out of which the worlds were constnicted, and as the basis on which 
the creator took his stand when upholding the universe. 


(8) Frajdpatu 

As I have observed above (p. 353), the word prajapati, “lord of 
creatures,** wa.s originally employed as on epithet of Savitri and Som 
as it also was of Hiranyagarbha (li.V. v. 121, 10). It afterwards, 
however, came to denote a separate deity, who appears in three places 
of the Rig-veda, x. 85, 43 {d nah prajCm jatiayatu Prajdpatih) ; 
X. 169, 4 ; X. 184, 1 (« smehatu Frajdpatih), as the bestower of 
progeny and cattle. This god is also mentioned in the Yjljfusaneyi 
Sanhita, in averse (xxxi. 19) which comes in after one in which the 
great Purusha is celebrated (see above, p. 373). The verso is as 
follows: Prajd.patii charati garhhe antar ajOyamdno hahudhd vijdyate j 
tasya ymtim paripasyanti dhirds tasmin ha tasthur hhuva^idni vUvd | 
“Prajapati moves within the womb. Though ho does not become bom, 
he is yet bom in many shapes. The wise behold his womb. In 
him all the worlds stand.** Another verso of the Y. S. in wliich ho 

The first half of this verso, as wg have seen, is also found in the A.V. x. 8, 13, 
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h referred to is this (xxxii. 5): ^^YasmCiJ jdtarn m purd hinchanaiva 
yah dhahhum hhuvandni viivd | jPrajdpalih prajayd santrardnas trini 
jyotmshi smhate sa shodaM ( Ho before %^’hora nothing M'as born, who 
pervades all worlds, rnijflpati, rejoicing with hia offspring, is joined 
with the threo luminaries, as the sixteenth/' 

Prajapati is frequently alluded to in the Atharva«veda. Several of 
these passages have been already cited above, as x, 7, 7, 17, 10, 41 j 
X. 8, 13, Some of the others which I have observed are the following: 
In xi. 3, 52, he is said to have formed thirty-three w'orhls out of the 
oblation of boiled rice (etamdd vai odandt trayasirimsaiath hJcdn 
niramimlta Prajdpatih), In xi. 4, 12, h<? is identified with Frdna, or 
breath {pnlmm dhuh Prujdpatim). In xi. 5, 7, ho is said, along with 
Parameshthin, to have been generated by the Brahraaobarin, or reli¬ 
gious student. In xi. 7, 3, ho is declared to exist in the Uchhishfay or 
remnant of the saciiiice. And in xix. 53, 8, 10, he is said to have 
been produced by Kdhy or Time. Most of these passages will bo 
quoted at length further on. It will bo scon that in this Yeda he is 
not generally regarded as the supreme or primal deity. 

On the subject of Prajapati, 1 have elsewhere (In vols. iii. 4; iv. 
19-24, and 47-51) brought together a considerable number of passages 
from the S'atapatha Brahmana, of which 1 shall hero only repeat the 
substance, adding any further references which I may have noticed as 
occurring elsewhere, Prajapati is sometimes identified with the uni¬ 
verse, and described (in the same way as Brahma, or entity, or non¬ 
entity are in other places) as having alone ervisted in the beginning, as 
the soui’co out of which tho creation was evolved, Satap. Br. ii, 2, 4, 1; 
vii. 5, 2, 6;®’® xi. 5, 8, 1. (See vol. i. p 24; voi. iii. p. 4; vol. iv. 
p. 24.) The same is the case in some other texts adduced by Professor 
AVeher in his lud. Stud. ix. 477 f., whore, however, Vach is associated 
with Prajapati as his companion in concert with whom, and through 


with the difftrent rcadinf? of adftsyamdm^, “not being seen,” for ({jaynmnnahy “not 
being born." The ecoond line run? tluis in tho A.V.: “ W’ith tho half he produced 
the whole world. liut what trace is there of his [otlier] half " 

S'atap. Br. vii. 5, 2, 6 ; Prajdpatir vai idam ayre dsid cltah eva | »o *knmayata 
^^a?inam sryeya pre^/dyeya” iti $a prdnebhyah eva ad hi pasun niramimUa manasah 
purusham chalcshmko prdnad yam irotrad avim vdeho *jam | tad yad endn 

pranebhyo 'dht uiramimlta fusmdd dhuh ^*prdndh pasavah** iti ( mano vai prarylndm 
prathamam ( tad yad tnanamh purusham niramimlta tasmdd dhuh ^^purushah pra- 
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■whom, 1)0 completea his work of creation.’^ Thus it is said in tho 
Kfithaka, xii. 5 (and xxvii. 1); Prajdpatir vai idam dstt ) tasya Vdg 
dvittyii dsU | idm miihimaih samahhavat | sd garhham adhatta | sd 
asniad apulcrdmat | sd imdk prajdh asrijata 1 sd Prajdpatim eva punah 
prdvtht I ^‘rrajapati was this universe. Yach was a second to him. 
Ho associated sexually with her; sho became pregnant; she departed 
from him ; she produced these creatures; she again entered into Praja- 
pati.” Again, in tho Panchavimj^a Br. xx. 14, 2, wo are told ; ^^Prajd” 
pattr vai tdam ekah dsit | tasya vdg eva svam clsid vdg dvii^yu \ sa 
aikshata ‘ xmCim eva Vdeham vurijai | iyam vai idam sarvam vihhavanti 
eshyait * xti | sa vdokam tyasrijata | sd idarJi sarvam vihhavanti ait | sd 
iirdhvd uddtanod yathd apdrh dhdrd santatd evain | ** Prajapati alono 
was this imirerse* Ho had Yach too ns his own, as a second to 
him. Ho considered ‘Let me send forth this Yach. She will traverse 
and pervade all tliis.^ Ho sent her forth : she traversed and per¬ 
vaded all this: she extended aloft, diffused like a stream of water/’ 
In other texts of the B'atap. Br., liowever, Prajapati is not represented 
as the source of creation, but only as one of the subsequent and sub- 
ordinato agents, created by tho gods, vi. 1, 1, 5 (vol. iv. of this work, 
p, 19 f.), or as springing out of an egg generated by the primeval 
watei*s, xi. 1,6, Iff. (vol, iv. 21 f.). Ho is else where said to have 
offered sacrifice in order to produce the creation, ii. 4, 4, 1 (vol, iv, 
24), and to have been himself half mortal and half immortal, x, 1, 3, 
2 ; X. 1, 4, 1 (vol. iv. p. 47), mortal in his body, but immortal iu his 
breath, and to have performed tapas for a tliousand years, to get rid 
of sin or suffering, pdpman, x. 4, 4, 1 (vol, iv. 51). 


thamah pasiindm vlryavaitamah ** tti j mam vai sarve prdnah [ manasi hi sarva 
prdmh prati^hthitah | tad yad manasah puru^ham mram'mTta tasmdd ahufi ^^puru- 
shah sane pasnvah'* iti purmht/asya hy eva ete sarve bhavanti | “Ih-ajupati alone 
was at first tlii? [nniverse]. Ho desired, “ M iy 1 create food, and bccomo repro¬ 
duced.’ Ho fashioned animals from his breaths, a man from his soul, a hoi*se from 
his eye, a cow from his breath, a sheep from his ear, a goat from his voice. Inas¬ 
much ns he created these (animals) from his breaths, they say that * tho breaths arc 
the animals.' Tho soul {maims) is tho first of the breaths; and since? he fashioned 
man from his soul, thoy say that < man is the first and strongest of animals.’ The soul 
is all the breaths, for they arc all supported in it. Since then he fashioned man from 
his soul, they say, ‘ man is all the animals,* for they are all his.” 

I observe that Professor Weber speaks here of tho waters {dpah), the non¬ 
existent and Brahman as each denoting primeval matter (Urmatcrie). 
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Prajapati may thus be said to have two characters, which, however, 
aro not not kept distinct in the Brahmana. On the one hand, he is 
the result of one of the efforts of the Indian intellect to conceive and 
express the idea of deity in the abstract, as tho great first caune of all 
things ; while, on the other hand, ho is sometimes desciibcd as only a 
secondary and subordinate divinity, and even treated aa only one of the 
thirty-three deities (as in S'atap. Br, xi. 0, 3, 5. See above, p. 11; 
and Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, sa). Prajapati), In the Briihmana 
itself (xiv. 1, 2, 18) we have the following text, which expresses two 
different aspects under which the god was regarded, though, perhaps, 
these aro not identical with tlio two points of view which I have 
stated:— Prajdpaii?' vat enho yajno hJiavati | tibhayaifi vai etai PrajCL- 
patir niruktai cha aniruUascha parimitak cha aparimitas oha | tad yad 
yajiishd karoti yad eva asya niruldam parimitam rupa'^i tad asya Una 
mritskaroti | atha yat tushmih yad eva a»ya anirukiam aparmitam 
rupam tad asya tena samsharoti | Prajapati is this sacrifice. Pra¬ 
japati is both of these two things, declared and undeclared, limited 
and unlimited. Whatever he (tho priest) does with tho Yajus text, 
with that he consecrates that form of Prajapati which is declared and 
limited. And what ho (the priest) docs silently, with that ho con¬ 
secrates tho form of Prajapati, which is undeclared and unlimited.” 
Compare the Maitri TJpanishad, vi. 3 (p. 83 of Professor CowelPs 
ed.): dve vdva Bralmano rape murtafh cha amurtaffi cha | yan murtam 
tad asatyam | yad amurtam tat satyam | ** There aro two forms of 
Brahma, the embodied and tho unembodied. Tho former is unreal, 
the latter real.” 

(9) Prdna. 

A great variety of other deities, of the most heterogeneous character, 
are celebrated in tho Atharva-veda as tho possessors of divine power. 
Though scarcely to bo regarded as instances of an abstract conception 
of tho deity, the representations of these gods may be adduced hero as 
illustrations of tho later stages of the luxuriant and multiform Vedic 
mythology and speculation. One of these deities is Prana, life or 
breath, to whom a hymn (xi. 4) is dedicated, of which the following 
is a specimen. In some verses ho seems to bo identified with Par- 
janya (see above, pp, 140 f.):— 
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1. Frundya namo yasya mnam idafk mie \ yo hhixtah sarvasyekaro 
yasmm sarvam pratishthiiam ( 2. Namaa te Frdm hrandaya namas U 
stanmjitnave | nanm te Pram vidyuie namaa te Pram varskate | 3. Yat 
Frdnak stanayitnund alhikrandati oshadklh (coraparo A .Y, viii. 7, 21) | 
pravlyante garhhdn dadhafe atko hahvir vi jay ante ] 4. Yat Frdnak 
ritdv dyate ahhikrandati osMdhlh | sarvcon ta<ltl pramodate yat linoha 
bhUmydm adhi ( 5. Yadd. FrCino ahkyavarskCtd varshena prithivlm 
mahlm i paiavas tat pra viodante maho vai no hhavishyati^^ | 6, Ahki- 
rriskpdk oshadhayah Frdnena samavddiran [ dyur vai nah prdtUarah 
sarvdh nah surahMr akaV^ | 7. Namas te astu dyate namo ^stu pardyate j 
7iamas te Prdtja tishthate dsindyota te na^nah | 9. Yd te Pram priyd 
tanUr yd to Prdna preyasl | atko yad hkeshajaih tava tasya no dheki 
jlvase I 10. Prdnat} prajdh anu vaste pita puiram ivap^'iyam j Pram ku 
sai'vaayeharo yack eka prdnati yack cha nah | 11. Prdno mjrUyuh 
Pranas taJcmd Prdnam devah npdsate | Prdno ka satyavadinam xdtame 
lake 0 dadhat | 12. Prdno Viruf Prdno Pesk(7'i Prdnam sarve updsate | 
Prdno ha snryas ckandramah Prdnam- akxth Prajdpatim ! .... 15. 
Prdmm dhur M'dtarikdnairi, Vdto ka Prdnah xtckyaie ( Prdne ha hkvtam 
hhavyam cha Prdne sarxmn jyrutisktkitam 1 16. Atkarvanir dngirasvr 
daifJr mannshjajah uta | oskadkayak 2 ^Tajuyanic yadd tvarn Prdija jin- 
vast I .... 18. Yas te Px'dna idadi veda yasmiM ekdsi pratisklkitak | 
sarxc tasmai halm kardn amuskmm take uttaine | 19. Yatkd Prdna 
halikritas tuhhyam sarvdh prajdk imdh ( eva tasmai haliiri kardn yas tvd 
iritiarai svtkravah | 

lleyerenco to Prana, to whom this uniyerso is subject, who has 
become the lord of all, on whom all is supported. 2. Revereuco, Prana, 
to thy shout, to thy thunder, to thy lightning, and to thyself when 
thou raincst. 3. 'When Priina calls aloud to the plants with thunder, 
they are impregnated, they conceive, they produce abundantly. 4. 
When the season has arrived, and Prana calls aloud to the plants, then 
ovoi’ything rejoices, which is upon the earth (compare R.T. v. S3, 10, 
above, p. 140). 5. When Prana has watered the great earth with raiu, 
then the beadts rejoice, and [think] that they shall have strength. 6. 
When watered bj Praua, the plants burst forth [saying], ‘ Thou hast 
2 >rolonged our life, thou liast made us all fragrant.’ 7. Iteverence to 
thee, Prana, coming, and to thee going, and to thee standing, and to 
thee sitting .... 9. Communicate to ua thy dear form, thy dearest, 
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Trith thy healing power, that wo may live. 10. Prana clothes the 
creatures, as a father liis dear son. Pi*ana is the lord of all, both of 
what breathes and what does not breathe. 11, Prana is death, Prarja 
is fever. The gods worship Prana. Prana places the truth-speaker in 
the highest world. 12. Prana is Viraj, Prdna is Desh^rT. All worship 
Prana. Prana is sun and moon. They call Prajapati Prana .... 15. 
They call Matarii^van Prana; the Wind is called Prana, The past, 
the future, everything is supported upon Prapa. 16. The plants of 
Atharvan, of Angiras, of the gods, and of men, grow when thou, 
Prana, quickeneet .... 18. Whoever, o Prana, knows this [truth] « 
regarding thee, and on what thou art supported—all will offer him 
tiibuto in that highest world. 19. As, o Prana, all those creatures 
offer thee tribute, so shall they offer tribute in that highest world to 
him who hears thee with willing ears.^ ” 


(10) Rohita, 

Poliita, probably a form of the Pire and of the Sun (though ho is 
also distinguished, in the hymn I am about to quote, from both these 
gods), is another deity who is highly celebrated in the Atharva-veda, 
where one hymn (xiii. 1) and part^j of others arc appropriated to his 
honour. The following are some of the versos in which his power is 
described, xiii. 1, 6 ; — 

6. llohito dijavd-priiMvl jajCma tafra tanium Parameshthi tatdna | 
tatra Ajah EhapUdo adrmhad dyavu-prithivi hdleyxa [ 7. Rohito 

dyavu-prithwi adfimhat tena svah atahhitam tena nalcah \ tencintarikaham 
vhnitd rd/amsi tena devah amritatvam avindan | 13. Rohito yajnasya 
janitd ymikhatJi cha Rohitdya vCtchd broirena matiaad juhomi | Rohitam 
devdh yanti sumanmyamdndh | .... 14. Rohito yajnam vyadadkad 
Visvakarmane tasmdt tejdmi upa md imdny dguh | .... 25. To Rohito 
vpiahahhas tiymairingah pari Agnim pari Suryam habhuva | yo vishfa- 
hhnuti prithivJm divam cha tasmdd devdh adhi srisMlh srijanie | 26. 
Rohito divam druhad mahatah pari arnavdt | sarvdh rnroha Rohito 
ruhah I 87. Rokite dyCivu-prithivi adhi krite vamjiti gojiti | . . . . 65. 
Ba yajnah prathamo bhuto hhavyo ajdyaia | tasmdd ha jajne idam sarvam 
yat Icincha idam virochate RohiUna rishind ^^bhritam | 

Rohita produced heaven and earth; there Parameshthin stretched 
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tho cord. There Aja Ekapada was sustained. Ho established heaven 
and earth by his force. 7. Rohita established heaven and earth ; by 
him the sky was supported, by him the heaven. By him tho atmo¬ 
sphere, by him tho regions were meted out. Through him the gods 
obtained immortality. 13. llohita is the generator, and the mouth of 
sacrifice. To B-ohita I offer my oblation with voice, ear, and mind. 
To Eohita the gods resort with gladness .... 14. Rohita olfered a 
sacrifice to Vi.4vakarman. From it these fires have reached me. ...» 
25. The gods frame creations out of that Eohitn who is a sharp* 
. horned buU, who surpasses Agni and Surya, who props up the earth 
and the sky. 20, Rohita ascended tho sky from the great ocean; ho 
ascended nil asceiits.^®^ 37. In Rohita, who is the conqueror of wealtli 
and cows .... tho lieaven and earth are sustained .... 55. Ho first 
became the sacrifice, both past and future. Prom him sprang all this 
whatever there is which shines, developed by Rohita, the rishi.’* 

In tho second hymn of the same book, in w^hicb tho sun is celebrated, 
Rohita is also named in tho following verses:— 

39. Rohitah kalo ahhavad Mohito ^gre jPrqjClpatih | Rohito yajndndm 
mukhayh Rohiiah svar dhharat | 40. Rohito loko ahhavad Rohito 'tyaiapad 
divam I Rohito rasmihhir hhfmim satrmdram ami mf!i char at | 41. 
Sarvdh dUak samacharad Rohito 'dhtpatir divah | divam samudram Cid 
hhapxim sarvam hhiltam vi rakshati | 

'*39. Rohita became Time; Rohita formerly became Prajapati. 
Rohita is tho mouth of sacrifices. Rohita produced tho sky. 40. 
Rohita became the world; Rohita shone beyond the sky; Rohita 
traversed tho earth and ocean with his rays. 41, Rohita traversed {dl 
the regions. Rohita is the ruler of the sky. He preserves heaven, 
ocean, and earth—whatever exists.” 

And yet the gods nro said to have generated Rohita (A.V. xiii. 
3, 23 : yad Rohitam ajanayanta d&vah). 


(11) Uchhishfa, 

In the hymn which follows divine power is ascribed to the remains 
of the sacrifice (TJchhishta): 

A.Y. xi. 7, 1: Uchhish^e ndma rdpaffi clia uchhishfe lokah uhitah | 

Here, ns well as in veraes 8 and 9, there is a play on tho connection of Rohita 
with the root, rw4, to “ascend,” or “grow,” 
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Mchhislite Indras cha Agnii cha vih)am antah samuhitam | 2. Uchimhte 
dgdvd-priihivl viham hhutam satndhiiam | dpah samxidrah Uohhishte 
chandramdk vdtah uhitdh | 3. Sanix Uchhuhte asattiS chohhati mrttgur 
vdjah Frajdpaiih | , . . . 4. . . . Brahma viiva&rijo daSa | nCMim iva 
sarvata^ chakram Uchhuh(e dovaidh iriidh | . . . . 14. Nava hkumih 
samudrah Uchhishie ^dhi iriidh divak j d suryo hhdii Uclihish^e ahordtre 
apt tan magi | 15. Upahavyam Vishdvantam ye cha yajndh guha hiidh | 
hihhdrtli hhartd visvasya Uchhishto janiluh pitd [ 16. Fitu janitzir 
Uchhuhto asoJj, pautrah pitumahah | sa kMyati vUvasya Udno vrisjul 
hhumydm abiglmyah | 17. ftUam sat yam tapo rdshfram iramo dharmai 
cha karma cha | hhntdm IhavMyad Vchhishie viryam lakskmir haUm 
hale I . . . . 20. Ardhamdsui cha mdsdicha drtavdh fiiuhhih saha | 
Uchlmh\c glmhanir dpah stanayitnuh irutir mahi | sarkardh sikaiOh 
aimdnah oshudhayo vlrudhas (rind | 21. Ahhrdni vidyuto varskam 
Uch1mh(e sarfiiritil i^itd | .... 23. Yach cha prdnati prOnena yach cha 
pasyati chakshushd | Zhhhishidj jajnire sarve divi devdh divUritah | 24. 
.pichoh sdmdni chhandamsi purdnam yajushd saha | Uchhish(dj —| 25. 
FrdndpCinau chakslmh irotram akshiiii cha kshitii cha yd [ Uchhiahidj -—] 

26. Ananddh moddh pranmdo ahhimoda-mudas cha ye | Uchhishtdj —| 

27. JDevdh pitaro vianusJiydh gandharvuprarasai cha ye | Uchhishtdj | 
‘‘In the Uclihish^u (remains of the sacrifice) arc contained name, 

form,*-' iho world, Indra and Agui, iho universe, (2) heaven and earth, 
all that exists, the waters, the sea, the moon, and the wind. 3. In 
the Uchhislita are both the existent and the non-existent {sa7i^ asami 
chtty masculine), death, food (or strength), Prajapati .... 4. Brahma, 
the ten creators of all things,^^ the gods, arc fixed on all sides to the 
Uchhisht i as [the spokes] of a wheel to the nave.^* So, too, the Ililc, 
Saman, Yajiis, the hymns, the diflTertnt sorts of sacrifices, and parts of 
the ceremonial, etc., are comprehendtd in it (verses 5-13). “ 14. 

iNine earths, oceans, skies, are contained in tlie Uchhislita. The sun 
shines in the Uchhi8hta,'and in me the Uchhislita are day and night. 
15. The IJchhishta {masculine)^ the suslaincr oi the u^i^er.se, the 
father of the generator, upholds the Upuhavya, the Yishuvat, and 


68: S(.,j verse 12 of tlio hymn to Punisha, A.V- x. 2, above. 

Arc these the ten Maliarshis mentioned by ?.Innn, i. 34 f. ? Tn A V. xi. 1, 1, 3, 
mention is made of the seven llishia, the makers of all things [bhiUa^kriiah), See 
also A.V. xii. 1, 39 ; and the let vol. of this work, pp. 37 and 41, notes. 
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the sacrifices which are secretly presented. IG. The Uchhishta, the 
father of tho generator, the gi'andson of spirit (am), the primeval 
parent, tho lord of the universe, tho buU» dwells triumphant (?) on the 
earth. 17. Ceremonial, truth, rigorous abstraction, dominion, effort, 
rightoousnoss and works, past, future, strength, prosperity, force, 
reside in the Uchhishta, which is force (compare x. 7, 1, above), 
20. In the Uchhishta are embraced the resounding waters, thunder^ 
tho great 4ruti, pebbles, sand, atones, plants, grass, (21) clouds, light¬ 
nings, rain. 23. From the Uchhishta sprang whatever breathes and 
sees, with all the celestial gods, (21) Jthe Flch and Saman verses, 
metres, Puraiias, and Yajus, two of the vital airs (prana and apana), 
tho eye, the ear, imperishableness, pcrishableness, (26) pleasures, en¬ 
joyments, (27) the Fathers, men, Gandharvus, and Apsarasos,’^ (Com¬ 
pare A.Y. xi. 3, 21.) 


(12) Saorificial Implements, etc,, etc. 

Similar div ine powoi’s arc ascribed to different sacrificial latLIcs in 
A.Y. xviii. 4, 5 : The Juhu has established the sky, the Upabhrit 

the atmosphere, and the Dhruvd the stable earth” (Juhur dadhdra 
dydin tipahhrid antarihham dhruvd dadhdra prithivlm pratuhlhdm). In 
H.Y. vi. 51, 8, it is said of namas, tvdoration,” that it has supported 
tho earth and the sky, and rules the gods ” (name dadhdra prithivlm 
uta dyam [ namo d&vehhyo namah Ue e&hdm), See also A,V. iv. 35, 
3-6, where the odana oblation is said to support heaven and earth, 
etc.; A.Y. xix. 32, 9, whore a similar power is ascribed to the sacri¬ 
ficial grass; and A.Y. x. 10, 4, 26, 30, 34, where wonderful attiibutes 
are predicated of tho Yasa (cow). 


(13) Ammati- 

In a hymn to Amimati (according to Professor Roth the goddess of 
good will, as well as of procreation), A.V. vii. 20, she is thus identi¬ 
fied with all things (verse 6): ‘‘Aimmati was all this [universe], 
whatever stands or walks, and everything that moves. May we, o 
goddess, enjoy thy benevolence ; for thou, Anumati, dost favour us” 
(anumutih sarvam idam hahhuva yai ttsh(hati charati yad u cha vtkam 
ejaii J tasyde te devi mmatau syuma Anxmate anu hi mamsase uaJ^), 
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(14) The Oxy or Kettle. 


In A.V. iv. 11, I, a divine power is ascribed to the which, 

however, Professor Aufrecht thinks can only be regarded as a metfi- 
phorical ox, as it has an udder (verse 4), and gives milk; and he 
supposes a kettle with four logs, the Gharma^ to bo intended. Ah that 
vessel was used for boiling milk and other materials for sacrificial 
puq)oses, the allusions in this hymn to milk become intelligible; and 
possibly the four-legged kettle may, hy its form, have suggested the 
figure of 4in ox. 

1. Anadmn dadhara prithivlm tda dyCm anadvun dadhdra uru antar- 
ihham I anadvdn dadhdra pradisah shad urvJr amdvan viham hheva- 
nam d vtveh | 2. Ana(lvdn Indro sa pamhhyo vi cJmhtc traydn ialro vi 
minute adhvanah \ hhutam hhavkhyad hhuvand dttkdnah sarvd devundm 
charati vratdni | 3. Indro jCito manushyeshu antar gharmas tapia^ 

charati Muchdnah | .... 5. Tasya nese yajnapatir na yajno na asya 
data lie i\a praiigrahitd | yo vihajid vihahhrid vUvakarmd gharmam no 
bruta katamas chatmhpdt \ 

** The ox has established the earth and the sky; the ox has esta¬ 
blished the broad atmosphero; tho ox has established the six vast 
regions; tho ox has pervaded the ontiie universe. 2. The ox is ludra. 
He watches over tho beasts. As Sakra (or mighty) ho measures the 
threefold paths. Milking out the worlds, whatever has been or shall 
be, he performs all the functions of the gods. 3. Being born as Indra 
among men, tho kindled and glowing kettle works .... 5, That which 
neither the lord of the sacrifice nor the sacrifice rules, which neither the 
giver nor the receiver rules, which is all-conquering, all-supporting, 
and all-working, —declare to us tho kettle, what quadruped it is.^’ 


(15) The Brahmachdrin. 


The hymn to be next quoted ascribes very astonishing powers to the 
Brahmacharin, or religious student. Some parts of it are obscure, but 
tho translation I give, though imperfect, will convoy some idea of the 
contents :— 

A.V. xi, 5, 1 : Brahmachdri uhnami charati rodan uhhe tamin derdh 
sammanaso hhavanii ) sa dadhdra prithivini divaih cha sa dchdryam 
tapasd pipariti | 2. Brahmachdri nam pitaro devajandh prithag devaJi 
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ammmyanti sarve | gandharvah mam. anvuyan trayastrimiat iriiaidh 
shatsaJutsrdh | sarvdn sa deviin tapasd pijparti ( o. Aohuryah upariaya- 
mdno l>ralunaohdrinam krinide garhhe antah j Urn rdtns thrah udare 
hihharti tamjdtafn drashfum ahhisamy anti dev d?i | 4. lyarh namit prithivl 
dyaur dviilyd utdntarikshafh samidhd prindti | h'akmachdri samidka 
mehhalayd h amena hkdms tapasd piparli | 5. Purvo jdto Brahmano 
hrakmachdri gharmam vasdnas tapasodatuhthat | tasrndj jdtam brdh- 
manam Brahma jijeshthaih devd§ cha sarve amriUna sdjcam | 6, Brah- 
maohdrl eti samidhd sarniddhah Jcdrshnam vasdno dihshito dirghahna&ruh 1 
sa sad yah eti purvasmdd uttaram samudram lokCtn sangrihh’ga muhur 
dcharikrat \ 7. Brahmachdri janayan hrahma ago lokam Frajdpatim 
Parameshthinam Virdjam | garhho hhutvd amptasya yondv Indrd ha 
hhidvd asiird 7 ns iatarda | 8. Ackdryas tataksha nahhasi ubhe ime urvi 
gambhxre prithivim divam cha | te rakshati tapasd hrahnachdri iasmin 
devdh sammanaso hhavanli | 9. Imdtn hhumim prithivim brahmachdri 
hhik^hdm d jahhdra pratkamo divam cha | ie kritvd samidhdv updstc tayor 
drpiid hhuvandtii vised \ 10. Arvug any ah pare anyo divasprishthad 
gahd nidhl nihitau brdhmanasya | tau rakshati tapasd brahmachdri tat 
kevalam kriimle hrahma vidvdn ) 16. Achdnjo brahmachdri brahmachdri 
Prajdpotih I Prajdpatir vi rGjati virdd hidro ^hhavad vast | 17. Brah- 
macharyena tapasd rdjd rdsh(rai7i vi rakshati | dchdryo brahmacharyena 
hrahmachdrinam ichhaie | 18. Brahniacharycyia kamjd yuvdnarn viudate 
pat\m 1 anadvdn hramacharyena ah'O ghdsom jigishaii | 19. Brahmacha^ 
rgena tapasd devdh mritynm apdghnata 1 Indro ha hrahmacharyena deve- 
Ihyah star dhharat | 20. Oshadhayo hhdtahhavyam ahordtre vanaspatih | 
saihvatsarah saha ritiibhis te jdtdh brahmuchdrinah | 21. Pdrthivdh 

dicydh pasuvah dranydh grdmydi cha ye | apakshdh pakshina^ cha ye te 
jdtdh brahmachdrhiah | 22. Prilhah sarve prdjdpatydh pi'Ctndn dtmasu 
hibhrati | tan sarvdn hrahma rakshati brahmachurini ohhritam .... 26. 
Tdni kalpayad hrahnachdri salilasya prishtho tape Hishfhat tapyamdnah 
saimidre | 

^*Tho llrahmachurin works, quickening both worlds. The gods are 
joyful in him. He has established tho earth and the sky. He satis¬ 
fies his achuryn (religions teacher) by tapas. 2. Tho Pathers, the 
heavoTily hosts, all the gods separately, Ibllow^ after him, with the 6333 
Gandliarvas. He satisfies all the gods by tapas. 3. The acharya, adopt¬ 
ing him as a disciple, makes him a Brahmachariu even in the womb, 
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and supports him in the belly for three nights. When he is born the 
gods assemble to see him. 4. This piece of fuel is the eartli (compare 
verse 9), the second is the sky, and he satisfies the air with fuel.®*^ 
The brahmach^rin satisfies the worlds with fuel, with a girdle, with 
exei*tion, with tapas. 5. Born before Brahma, the Brahmacharin arose 
through tnpas, clothed with heat. From him W’as produced divine 
knowledge (brahmana), the highest Brahma,®*® and all tho gods, 
together with immortality. 6. The Brahmacharin advances, lighted 
up by fuel, clothed in a black antelope’s skin, consecrated, long-bearded. 
Ho moves straightway from tho eastern to tho northern ocean, com¬ 
pressing the worlds, and again expanding them. 7. The Brahmacharin, 
generating divine science, the waters, the world, Prajapati, Paramesh- 
thin, Yiraj, having become an embryo in the womb of immortality, 
having become Indra, crushed the Aauras. 8. The Achurya has con¬ 
structed botli these spheres, broad and deep, the earth and the sky 
The Brahmacharin preserves them by tapas. In him the gods are 
joyful. 9, It was the Brahmacharin who first produced this bi'oad 
earth and the sky as an alms. Alaking them two pieces of fuel (com¬ 
pare verse 4), he worships. In them all creatures are cont^iined. 10. 
The two receptacles of divine knowledge are secretly deposited, the ono 
on this side, tho other beyond the surface of tho sky. Tho Brahma¬ 
charin guards them by tapas. "Wise, he appropriates that dirine 
knowledge as his exclusive portion .... 16. The Brahmacharin is the 
Acharya, the J^rahmacharin is Prajapati; Prajapati shines (vt rdj^ih '); 
tho shining (Yiraj) became Indra, the powerful. 17. Through sell- 
restraint and tapas a king protects his dominions. Through self- 
restraint an Aiharya seeks after a Brahmacharin. 18. By self-restraint 
a damsel obtains a young man as her husband. By self-restraint an 
ox and a horse seek to gain fodder, 19. By self-restraint and tapas 
the gods destroyed death. By self-restraint Indra acquired heaven 


See iUvaluyana*8 Grihya Sutras, cd. Stenzler, pp. 12 ff., where tho initiation of 
the Brahmacharin, or religious student, i« described. l*art of tho ceremony is that he 
throws fuel (mmidh) on tho fire, which ho invokes with texts. This ritual is pro¬ 
bably alluded to in. tho hymn before us. The Brahmacharin is also mentioned in 
r,,V. X. 109, 6, where he said to bo one member of the gods [sa d^vUndm bhavati 
ekam anffam). 

The words brahma j^eshthatny employed in A.V. x. 7, 32 ff., and x. 8, 1, appear 
to designate a personal being (see above). The same may be the ease here. 
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from [or for] the gods. 20. Plants, whatever has been, whatever shall 
be, day and night, trees, the year, with the seasons, have been pro¬ 
duced from the Prahmacharin. 21. Terrestrial and celestial beings, 
beasts, both wild and tame, creatures without wings and winged, have 
boon produced from the Braliraacharin. 22. All creatures which have 
sprung from Prajapati have breath separately in themselves ; all of 
these are preserved by divine knowledge (brahma)y which is produced 
in the Brahmachdrin .... 26. These things the Ihahmacharia formed; 
on the surface of the water ho stood performing tapas'^®® in the sea.^’ 

The Taitt. Br. iii. 10, 11, 8, tells a story illustrative of tho great 
virtue ascribed to brahmacharyya, or religious self-restraint:— 

Bharadvdjo ha irtbhir cit/urbhir hrahmacharyam uvdsa | tarn hajirnm 
sthariraih inydnarn Indrah npavrajya uvucha Bharadvaja yat te 
chaiurtham dyur dadydm him etena kuryuh^^ iti | ^^brahmacharyam 
eva etiena chareyam'^ iti ha uvdeha ) tarn ha girirupdn avijndtd 7 % iva 
darSayanohaJedra [ kslum ha ekaika^mdd mushlim ddade | sa ha uvdeha 
** Bharadvdja** ity dmantrya ^*veddh ^ai ete | anantdh vai veddh ] etad 
vai etak tribhir uyurhhir anvavochathCih \ atha te itanid manuktam eva \ 
ehi imam viddhi | ay am vai Barvavidyd iti I 

^‘Bharadvaja practised brahmacharyya during three lives. Indra, 
approaching him when ho was lying decayed and old, said : ‘ .Bharad- 
vtlja, if I give thee a fourth life, what wilt thou do with it?’ 
He answered; ^ I will use it only to practise brahmacharyya.’ He 
showed him three objects, as it were unknown, in tho shape of moun¬ 
tains. From each of these he took a handful. He said, addressing 
him : ^Bhfiradvaja, those are the Vedas; the Vedas are infinite. This 
is what thou hast recited during these three lives. But other things 
have remained undeclared by thee. How learn this (Agni Suvitra). 
This is universal knowledge.’ ” 

(16) Kama, 

AVo have already seen above, that in E.V. x. 129, 4, desire is said 
to have been tho first movement that ai’oso in the One after it had 
come into life through the power of fervour or abstraction. This 
Kama, or desire, not of sexual enjoyment, but of good in general, is 
celebrated in the following curious hymn (A.V. ix. 2) as a great power 


Compare A.V. x. 7, 38, quoted above. 
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superior to all the gods; and is supplicated for deliverance from 
enemies. Desire, as the first step towards its own fulfilment, must be 
considered as here identified with successful desire, or with some 
deity regarded as the iuspirer and accomplisher of the wishes of bis 
TOtaiies:— 

1. Sapatna-hanam I'ishalham ghpitena Komam Ukshdmi havlshd 
(ijyen-a | nichaih sapatndn mama padaya tvam ahhisMxito mahatd vJr- 
yetia | 2. Yad me manaeo m priyani nu chahshusho yan me lahhaeti'^^^ 
ndbhincmdati j tad dtishshvapynaw pratimunchdmi sapatne Kdmaffi stuivd 
\td aham hUdeyam | 3. Bmhhapnyafn Kama duritam cha Kdma apra- 


In A.V. iii. 29, 7, some liglit is thrown upon the pnxyjss by which Kiima 
came to be regarded as a deity, ^^e there read: “ Who hath given this, and to 
whom ? Kama has given it to Kama (i.e, tho inspircr, or fulfiUer, of desire, has 
given it to desire). Ksma is the giver {i.e. the inspirer, or Ailfiller, of desire); 
Kiima is the receiver. Kama ha.s entered into the ocean. Through Kama I receive 
theo, Kiima, this is thine” {ka/i idem kaaniai adat kamaJ^ kamaya adat | kauw data 
kdmah prati/frahita hamah samudram a vivesa | kaniena tva prttiigfihn&mi kama eint 
te). This verse jX I find, quoted by Mr. Colebrookc, Mis. Ess. i. 210, as a text 
fomdug part of the Indian marriage ritaal. See also Taitfc. Br. ii. 2, 6, 6f. Tho 
allusion here made to Kdma entering the ocean recalls the fact that Agni is often said 
to be produced from or exist in the waters (R.V. x. 2, 7 ; x. dl, 3 ; x. 91, 6 ; A.V, 
i. 33, 1; iii. 21, 1). And hi A.V. iii. 21, 4, Kama is distinctly identified with Agni : 
‘*The god (Agni), who is omnivorous, whom they f«iU Kiima, whom they call the 
giver and the receiver, who is wise, strong, pre-einiueni, unconquerable; — to these 
Agnis let this oblation be offorod” {go tUvo vismd yam u kdmam ahur yam (Idtaram 
pratigrihnantam ahuh | yn dhmih sakrah paribhur adabhym Uhhyo agnibhyo huiam 
asiv etat). See ulso S.V. ii. 1060 ( = A.V. vi. 36, 3; Vdj. Sanh. xii, 117) 
priyeskti dhama^t kamo bhiitataja bhavyasya | samrad eko virojati | ** Agni, Kama, 
the one monarch of things past and future, .shines in his dear abodes.” See also Taitt. 
Sanh. ii. 2, 3, 1. Agnaye Kitnuiya “To Agni Kama, etc.” See also tho passages 
cited by Professor Weber, Ind. Stud, v. 22d, f. In some parts of tho hymn before 
ns, (A.V. ix. 2) the same identification of Kama with Agni appears to be made. 
Thus in v. 1, Kama, and in v. 8, Kama and other gods, are said to be wor8hijj])ed 
with butter, an oblation especially appropriate to Agni. In vv. 4 and 9, Agni is 
called upon to burn tho dwellings of the worshipper’s enemies, whom Kama hud just 
been besought to destroy. Again, in v. 2.5, the auspicious bodies, or manifestations 
(tanvah) of Kama are referred to just a.s those of Agui are in other hymns (as R.V. 
X. 16, 4: A.V. xviii. 4, 10; comp. Vuj. B. xvi. 2). On tho other hand, however, 
Agni is siiecified separately from Kama in v. 6; and in v. 24, Kama is loprescnted as 
superior to Agni, as well as to Vata, Surya, and Chaudramas (the moon). In v. 9, 
ludra and Agni are mentioned along with Kama, though the verb with ■which these 
gods are connected is in the dual. But although in these verses Agni and Kama are 
distinguished from each other, Kama may bo there looked upon as a superior form of 
the other deity. 

Compare Messrs, Bbhtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, s.v. bhas. 
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jaBtam asvagatfim avartim | ugrah Uanah prati muncha tmmin yo asma- 
hhyam amhiirand ehiMtsat | 4. Nxidasva Kama pranuduBva Kama 
avarttim yantu mania ye sapaindh \ UBlium nuttdndm adhamd tavidiim 
Agne vustnni nirdaha tvam | 5. SCt te Kama duliiid dhennr uchyate ydm 
dhur Vdoham Icavayo Virdjam | tayd BapatnCin pari vrindhi ye mama 
pari endn prdnah pahvo jlvanaih vrinaktn | . . . , 7. VUve devah mania 
ndtham bhavantu sarve devdh liavam d yantu me imam | 8. Idam djyad 
ghritavaj jushdnah Kdna-jyeshthdh iha mudayadhvam j krimanto mahyam 
asapainam eva | 9. Indrdgni Kama Baraiham hi hhutvd nlchaih sapaindn 
mama padayaihah [ teshum panndndm adhamd iamdfim Agne vustuni anu 
nirdaha tvam. [ 10. Jahi tvaih Kama mama ye sapafnah andhd tarndmi ava 
pddayainan 1 nirindriyah arasdh santu Barve md tefivuhnh katarnach ohand- 
hah I 11. AvadMt Kamo mama ye sapaindh urxm lokam ahnrad mahyam 
vdhatum I mahyam nammtdm pradikak chatasro mahyam shad wrvlr ghyitam 
d vahantu | \2. Te adharanchah pra plavantdrJi chhinnd fiauriva handha^ 
ndt I na fiayaka-pramltdndm punar asti nivartamm | . . . . 16. Yat te 
Kama ^arma trharfUhanh udbhu brahma varma vitatam anativyddhyam 
kritam | tena sapatnCin —| 17. Yena devdh asurdn pranudanta yenendro 
dasyUn adhamam tamo nindya | tena tvam Kama mama ye sapatnds tdn 
asmdl lokdt pra nudasva duram | 19. Kdino jajne prathamo nainam 
devdh dpuh pitaro na martydh | fatas tvam asi jydydn vihaM mahuihB 
tasmai te Kdma namah it krinomi | 20. Ydvatl dydvd-prithivl varimnd 
yavad dpah sishyadur yuvad Ay nth | iatah —| 21. YCwatlr dUah pra- 
diSo vishitchtr ydvatlr ds6h abhichakshandh divahi | tutah —| 22. Ydvatir 
bhringdh jatvah kururavo ydvatir vaghdhi vrikshasarpyo bahhULvuh | 
tatah —1 23. Jydydn nimishato ^shi tishthato jydydn samudrdd asi Kama 
Manyo —| 24. Ka vai Vdta^ chana Kdmam dpnoti nCignih snryo nota 
chandramdh | taiah —| 25. Yds te Ucds tanvah Kdma hhadrdh ydbhih 
satyam hhavati yad vrinuhe | idbhis tvam asmdn abhisarJivi^aBva anyatra 
pdplT apa veiaya dhiyah | 

1. AVith oblations of bntter I worsliip Kama, tho mighty slayer 
of enemies. Do thou, when lauded, beat down my foes by thy great 
might. 2. The sleeplessness which is displeasing to my mind and eye, 

In the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 8, 8, S'raddhu, or faith, is said to he the mother of 
Kfima {haddfidih ka»}asy« nidtaram)^ This, however, the commentator explains as 
signifying merely thiit she is tho means of obtaining all desired rewards, since no 
action takes place unless men have faith (#d iyam ichhn visvdt/i^vt-atirekena kasydpi 
vyarahdrasf/u ahhdvdd ** Kdfnasya mdtararn** kamyam&ftaphalasya utpddikdm). 
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whicli harasses and does not delight mo, that sleeplcssnoss I let loose 
upon my enemy. Having praised Kama, may I rend him. 3. Kama, 
do thou, a fierce lord, let loose sleeplessness, misfortune, childlessness, 
homelessness, and want, upon him who designs us evil. 4. Send them 
away, Kama, drive them away; may they fall into misery, those who 
are my enemies. When they have been hurled into the nethermost 
darkness, do thou, Agui, bum up their dwellings, o. That daughter 
of thine, Kama, is named the Cow, which sages call Vach Viraj. By 
her drive away my enemies. May breath, cattle, life, forsake them. 
.... 7. May all the gods be my defence; may all the gods attend 
upon this my invocation. 8. Ye [gods], of whom Kama is the highest, 
accepting this oblation of buttoi’, be joyful in this place, gmnting me 
deliverance from tny enemies. 9. Indra, Agni, and Kama, mounted 
on the same chariot, hurl ye niy foes; when they have fallen 

into the nethermost darkness, do tliou, Agni, burn up their dwellings. 
10. Kama, slay my enemies; cast them down into thick (literally, 
bliud) darkness. Let thorn all become destitute of power and vigour, 
and not live a single day. 11. Kama has slain my enemies, has mode 
for me wide room and prosperity. May the four regions bow down 
to me, and the six worlds bring fatness. 12 (==A.V. iii. 6, 7), Let 
them (my enemies) fioat downwards like n boat severed from its 
moorings. There is no return for those who have been put to flight 
by our arro'ws .... 16, With that triple and effectual protection of 
thine, o Kama, that spell {Irahnd)^ which has been extended [in front 
of us as] armour, and made impenetrable, do thou drive away, elo. (os 
in V. 5). 17. Do thou, Kdmo, drive my enemies far from this world 

by that [same weapon, or amulet] wherewith the gods repelled the 
Asuras, and Indra hurled the Lasyus into the nethermost darkness.*®® 
(Yerse 18 is nearly a repetition of verse 17.) 19. Kama was bom the 

In A.V. viii. 5, 3, mention is made of a jewel or amulet, which Indra slew 
Vrittra, overcame the Asuras, and conquererl heaven and earth, and the four regions” 
{anettendi'o manina vriitram ahann aticmisurdn parabhdvayad manJnhT). And in 
A.V. viii. 8, 6 tf. we arc told of another instrument of offence belonging to Indra, in 
addition to the thunderbolt, arrow.s, and hook, describetl in the R V. (see above, 
p. 87 f.) viz., a net. 6. “ The air was his not ; and the great regions the rods for 
extending the net. Enclosing within it tho host of the Dasyus, S'akra overwhelmed 
it. 7. Great is the net of thee who art great, 0 heroic Indra! .... Within it 
enclosing them, S'akra slew a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred millions 
of Dasyus, with his army.” 
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first. Him neither gods, nor Fathers, nor men, have equalled. Thou 
art superior to those, and for ever groat. To thee, Kama, I offer 
reverence. 20. AVide as are the heaven and earth in extent; far as 
the vraters havo sVept; far as Agni [has blazed];—then art yet 
Buporior to these (as in verse 19). 21. Great as arc the regions and 
the several intormediato regions, the celestial tracts, and the vistos of 
the sky,—thou art yot superior, etc. 22. As many bees, bats, reptiles, 
vaghus (?), and tree-serpents as there are, thou art yet superior, etc. 
23. Thou art superior to all that winks, or stands,—superior to the 
sea, O Kama, Manyu. Thou art superior, etc. 24. Even Vata (the 
Wind) does not vie with Kama, nor does Agni, nor Surya, nor Chand- 
ramas (the Moon), Thou art superior, etc. 25. With those auspicious 
and gracious forma of thine, o Kama, through which that which thou 
choosest becomes real,—with them do thou enter into us, and send 
malevolent thoughts away somewhere elso.^* 

A.V. xix. 52, is another hymn addressed to the same deity. 

It is well known that Greek mythology (?ounected Eros, the god of 
love, with the creation of the universe, somewhat in the same way as 
Kama is associated with it in K.V. x. 129, 4 (see above, p. 357). 
Thus riato says in the Symposium (sec. 6) ; 

Tovrj^i fyap ’'JSpwrov 8vr ^etalv owe Xeyourac ^vir ovhevb^ oxne 
IBmrov ovre TrotT/rou, dXX’ *TIg'ioSo^ nrpeorov cfyrjal yevecrdaif 

** dvrbp hretra 

ydt €vpU(7T€pvo^t iravTcov ®09 a<T<f>a\e<; aiely 

7J0 Jiipof;, 

^7]cr\ perk to ;^ c ^9 tovtco yeveirOaty y^v re fcal '"Epcora. 
TIappevicr)<i Se ri]v ykveaiv \eyec, '' TTpcorcarov pev '‘Epeer a Oc&v 
prjTiaaro TrauTiov,*^ *H(r(oS(p Be fcal ^AfcovaiXew opoXoyet. ovray 
rroWa'xpOev 6po\(yyelTaL 6 ''Epco<: iv tol^ Trpe<r^vTaTOL<; hvai, 

‘^Eros neither bad any parents, nor is he said by any unlearned man 
or by any poet to have had any. But Hesiod declares that chaos first 
arose, and ^ then the broad-bosomed earth, ever the firm abode of all 
things, and Eros.^ He says that, after chaos, these two things were 
produced, the earth and Eros. Parmenides, too, speaks thus of the 
creation, ‘Ho devised Eros the first of all the gods.’ And Acusilans 
also agreed with Hesiod. From so many quarters is Eros admitted to 
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be one of the oldest deities.^’ (See the article Eros in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and lloman Biography and Alythology, and the 
authorities there referred to.) 

In another hymn of the A.V. (iii. 25), Kama, like the Eros of tho 
Grcioks, and Cupid of the Latins, is described as tho god of sexual loro. 
The commencement of it is as follows : 

T/Uiulas tvd utiudaH md dh^ithdh sayane sve ( ishuh Kumasya yd 
hhlmd tayd vidhyami tvd hridi | 2. AdhJparnCm KCima-salydin Mum 
mnkalpa-huhxaldm | tdm, siisannatdm kritvd Kamo vidhyatu tvd hfidi | 
3. Yd plikdmiTi ioslmyati Kdmanyeshuh susannatd |. . . . tayd vidhyami 
ivd hridi | 

May the disquieter disquiet theo. Do not rest upon thy bed. 
With tho tcnible an’ow of Kama I pierce thee in tlie heart. 2. Alay 
Kamo, having well directed the arrow which is winged with pain, 
barbed with longing, and has desire for its shaft, pierce thee in tho 
heart. 3. With the welLaimed arrow of Kama, which dries up tho 
spleen, .... I pierce theo in the heart.*’ 


(17) Kulay or Time, 

In the next two remarkable hymns we find an altogether new doc¬ 
trine, as Time is there described as the source and ruler of all things:— 
A.Y. xix. 64:^®® 1. Kdlo a^vo vahati saptarahnih sahasrdksho ajaro 
Ihdrireiah | iam d rohanti kavayo vipaichitas tasya ohakrd bhuvandni 
'oikvd I 2. Sapta ehalcrd vahati Kdlah eslia aaptdsya ndhhir amfitaih nu 
ahahah | ea imd vUvu hhuvandni arvdn Kdlah ea lyate praihamo nu 
devah | 3. Pxirnah Icumhho adhi Kale dhitas tarn vai paiyamo hahudhd 
nu emtam | aa imd vUvd bhuvandni pratyan Kdlam tarn dhuh paramo 
vyoman | 4. Sa eva aam bhuvandni dbharat %a era aam bhuvandni 
paryait | pita aann ahhtvat putrah eahdm tasnuld vai ndnyat pwram aati 
tejah I 6. Kdlo 'mum divam ajanayat Kdlah imdh prithivlr uta [ Kdlena 
bhutam bhavyam cha Mi tarn ha vi tishthate | 6. Kdlo hhumim aarijata 
Kale tapati auryah | Kale ha viivd bJMdni Kale chakshur vi paiyati | 
7. Kale fjianah Kdle prdnah Kale ndma aamuhttam | Kvlena aarvdh 

This hymn is translated by Professor Weber in his Indischo Studien, v. 224 ff., 
from Vf hose version I have derived assistance, 

A great deal is said about tho potency of KSla, or Time, in the Sunti-parva of 
the Mahubhaiata, vv. 810G, 8112, 8125 flf., 8139-8144, 8758, 9877 f., lOOCO. 
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nmdanti dgatena prajah tmdh | 8. JTdle tapah KdU jyeshfhaih Kdh 
Brahma samCihitam [ Kalo ha sarmsyeharo yah pita Prajdpateh | 
9. 2'eneshitam tena Jdlmh tad u tasmin praiuhthitam [ ITdlo ha Brahma 
hhdtvd hibharti Barameshthinam 1 10. JtTCilah pi'.ydh aspijata Kdlo agre 
Prajiipatim | Svayanihhuh KaSyapah Kdldt tapah Kcdad ajdyata | 

1. Timo carries [us] forward, a steed, with seven rays, a thousand 
eyes, undecaying, full of fecundity. On him intelligent sages mount; 
his wheels ai*e all the worlds. 2. This Time moves on seven wheels; 
he has seven naves; immortality is his axle. He is at present all 
these worlds. Time hastens onward, the first god. 3. A full jar is 
contained in Time. We behold him existing in many forms. He is all 
theso worlds in the future. They coll him Timo in the highest heaven. 

4. It is ho who drew forth the worlds, and encompassed them. Being 
the father, ho became their son. There is no other power superior to him. 

5. Time generated the sky and these earths. Sot in motion by Timo, 
the past and the future subsist. 6. Timo created the earth; by Timo 
the sun burns; through Time all beings [exist] ; through Time the eye 
sees. 7. Mind, breath, name, are embraced in Time. All these crea¬ 
tures rejoice when Time arrives. 8. In Time rigorous abstraction, in 
Timo the highest, in Time divine knowledge, is comprehended. Timo 
is lord of all things, ho who was the father of Prajilpati. 9. That 
[universe] has been sot in motion by him, produced by him, and is 
supported on him. Time, becoming divine energy, supports Parainesh- 
thin. 10. Time produced creatures ; Timo in the beginning [formed] 
Prajapati. The self-bornKa^yapa sprang from Time, and from 
Time [sprang] ligorous abstraction (tapas).^^ 

A.Y. xix. 54, 1. Kalud dpah samahkavan Kdlud hrahma tapo ddah | 
KalmodHi Swryo Kale ni vUate punah | 2. Kdlena vdiah pavate Kdkna 


Die word wltich I have romlcrwl is svayapMu, This term must 

in certain cases bo rendered by ‘‘aelf-cxistcnt,*’ as in Maun i. 0 -11, where it is 
applied to the undeveloped primeval Deity, the creator of Brahma. In other jilaciis, 
however, Brahma himself, the derived creator, is called acayambhu, as in M. Bh. 
S'antip. V. 7569, though ho had previously (in v. 7530) been declared to have been 
horn in n lot\is spning from the navel of Sankarshana, tho first-horn offspring 
(v. 7627) of Vishnu. Tho same epithet is applied to Brahma in the Bhug. Pur. 
ill. 8, 15. But in fact, ISvnyamhhi4 is well known to be one of the synoiUTiis of 
Brahma, though that god is no where represented as an undcrived, self-existent being. 
This word must thoretorc bo regarded as not necessarily meaning anything more than, 
one who comes into existence in an extraordinary and supernatural manner. 
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Priihivt mahl | Bymir mahl KCile Ciliiid | 3. hdU h(i hhutam hhavyam 
cha mantro ojanaycit purCi | Kcdtid ^ichah samahhavan yajuh .Kdldd 
ajdyata \ 4. Kale yqjnaiii eamairayan dcvehhjo Ihiigim ahhitam | Kale 
yandharvapsarasah Kale lohuh pratlsh^hitah 1 Kale ^yam angirdh 
divo dihuvva chudhi tish^hatah | wiaih (‘ha lokatn paTMuaih cha lokaai 
puny ami cha lokan vidhriiii cJia p^uydh { 6. S(iTCun> Ickua ahhijitya 
hrahynanCi Kedah sa lyate paramo 7iu devah ( 

1. From Time the waters were produced, together with divine 
knowledge, tapas, and the regions. Through Time the sun rises and 
again sets. 2. Through Time the wind blows ; through time the 
earth is vast. The great sky is embraced in Time. 3. Through i ime 
the hymn formerly produced both the past and the future. From 
Time sprang the Bik verses. The Yajus was produced from Time. 4. 
Through Time they orcuted the sacrifice, an imperishable portion for 
the gods. On Time the Gandharvas and Apsarases, on Time the 
worlds are Biipporb?-d. 5, 6. Through Time this Angiras and Athar- 
vnn rule over the sky. Haviug through divine knowledge conquered 
both this world, and tho highest world, and the holy worlds, and 
the holy ordinances, yea all worlds. Time moves onwai’d as tho 
supremo god.*’ 

Rohita is identified with Kala, A.V. xiii. 2, 39. 

The conception of Ivfda in these hymns is one which, if taken in its 
unmodified shape, would have been esteemed heretical in later times."®* 
Thui, among the several forms of speculation which are mentioned at 
the Commencement of the SVetasvatara Upanishad, for tho purpose, no 
doubt, of being condemned as erroneous, is one which regards Kala, or 
Time, as the origin of all things. The line in which these different 
systems are mentioned is as follows: kdlah svahhdvo niyatir yadpichhd 
hhutani yonih purushah. It is the verse referred to in the following 
note of Professor Wilson, in vol. i. p. 19 of his Vishnu Parana (T)r. Hiill’s 
ed.): ‘*The commentator on tho Moksha Bharma (a part of the Santi- 
parva of tho M. Bh.) cites a passage from the Vedas, which he under- 


The M. Bh., however, Anuj^Osana-parva, verses 61-56, makes Mrit)Ti, or 
death, declare that all nature, all creatures, the world itself, all actions, cessations 
and changes, derive their essential character from Time, whilu the gofls theraselvea, 
including Vishnu, are, time after time, created and destroyed by tlie same power 
hdlma srijyante kriyante cha punah punah). 
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stands to allude to the different theories of the cause of creation (then 
follows the line just quoted); time, inherent nature, consequence of 
acts, self-will, elementary atoms, matter and spirit, asserted severally 
by the astrologers, the Buddhists, tho Mimanaakas, the logicians, tho 
Bankhyas, and tho Yodantins/’ 

Tho ilaitrl TJpanishad also celebrates Kala, vi. 14 f., declaring that 
tho Bun is its source {suryo yonik kdhaya). We find there the follow¬ 
ing verso: kCildt sravanti hhiitdni kalCid vriddhim praydnti cha ( kale 
chilHayh niyacManti kdio rnuriir amdrtmdn | “By Time creatures 
waste, hy Time they increase; in Time they set t Time is a formless 
forna,’^ The writer proceeds : 2)ve ram Brahmano rUpe JCdlas cha 
Akdlak cha ] atka yah prag Aditydt so '‘kdh ^hdlah j atJm yah Adityti¬ 
dy ah sa ICalah sakdlah | “There are two forms of Brahma, Time and 
No-time. That which is before tho sun is No-time, devoid of paii^s ; 
and that which is subsequent to the sun is Time, with parts.’’ 

Mann (i. 24) declares Kala (Time) to have been oue of tho things 
created by Brahma. But though not admitted as itself the origin of all 
things, Kola is, nevertheless, recognized by the author of the Vishnu 
Turana as oue of the forms of tho Supremo Being. See pp. 18, 19, and 
25, of Dr. Hall’s edition of Wilson’s Vishnu Puraua, and the note in 
p. 19, already refeiTed to, where Professor Wilson says, “ Time is not 
usually enumerated in the Puranas as an elcmont of the ‘first cause; ’ 
but tho Padma Purana and tho Bhagavata agi'ee with tho Vishnu in 
including it. It appears to have been regarded, at an earlier date, as 
an independent cause.” See tho Bhag. Pur. iii. 5, 34-37; iii. 8, 
11 ff. ; iii. 10, 10-13; iii. 11, 1 ff.; iii. 12, 1 ff. We thus find the 
authors of tho Piminas interweaving with their own cosmogonies all 
the older elements of speculation which they disooveied in the Vedas; 
and, by blending heretical materials with others which were more 
orthodox, contriving to neutralize the heterodoxy of tho former. 


(18) General rmarh on the preceding passages, 

A few general observations are suggested by a consideration of the 
principal passages which have been quoted in this section. 

was also," adds Prof. Wilson, “one of tho first generated agents in 
creation, according to the Orphic theogony." 
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I. The conceptions of the godhead expressed in these texts are of a 
wavering and undetermined character. It is clear that the authors had 
not attained to a distinct and logical comprehension of the character¬ 
istics which they ascribed to the objects of their adoration. On the 
one hand, the attributes of infinity, omnipotence, omnipresence, are 
ascribed to difterotit beings, or to the same being under the various 
names of Purusha, Skambha, Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, etc. (It.V. x. 
90, 1 ff.; X. 121, 1 ff. A.Y. x. 7, 10, 13, 31-^33; x. 8, 1). And yet 
in other places these same qualities are repiesented as snl ject to limi¬ 
tations, and these divine beings themselves are said to expand by food, 
to be produced from other beings (as Purusha from Yiraj), to bo sacri¬ 
ficed, to be produced from tapas, or to perform tapas (R.V. x. 90, 2, 4, 
7. AT. X. 2, 12 fF., 26; x. 7, 31, 36, 38). 

IL In these passages divine power is variously conceived, sometimes 
as the property of one supreme pemn, as Purusha, Skambha, etc.; 
while in other places it is attached (1) to somo abstraction, as Kama 
(Desire), Kala (Time), or (2) to some personification of energies re~ 
siding in living beings, as Prana (Life or Breath), or (3) of the 
materials (TJchhishta) or the implements (juhu, upabhrit, etc.) of sacri¬ 
fice, or is ascribed (4) to the vehicles of adoration, to hymns and 
metres, such as the Yiraj, which is said (AT. viii. 10 1) to have been 
identical with the world, or (5) to the guardian of sacred science, and 
future minister of religious rites, the Brahmacharin. It need occasion 
no surprise that the young priest should be regarded as invested with 
such transcendent attributes, when even the sacrifices which he was 
being trained to celebrate, the hymns and metros in which he invoked 
the gods, and the very sacrificial vessels ho handled were conceived to 
possess a supernatural potency. 

Wo find here a singular variety in the elements of thought and feel¬ 
ing which have concurred to give birth to this crude congeries of ideas, 
in which the real centre of divine power is obscured, while a multitude 
of inferior objects are magnified into unreal proportions, and invested 
with a fictitious sanctity. B ut these extraordinary representations reveal 
to us in the Indians of the Yedic ago a conception of the universe 
which was at once (< 7 ) mystical or sacramental, (i) polytheistic, and (<?) 
pantheistic; (a) everything connected with religious rites being im¬ 
agined to have in it a spiritual as w'oll as a physical potency; (i) all 
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parts of nature being separately regarded as invested ■with divine 
power; and yot (c;) as constituent parts of one great whole. 


(19) Whether polytheism or monotheism was the earliest form of the 
Aryan religion: opinions of Messrs. Pictet^ Pfleiderer^ Scherer , 
RivilUy and Roth on this subject. 

i* 

I shall add some remarks on the relation of the Yedic polytheism to 
the earlier religion, which wo may suppose to have prevailed among 
the primitive Aryans. 

M. Adolphe Pictet, in his work '‘Les Origines Indo-Europeenncs,” 
vol. ii., has lately discussed the question whether that religion was 
from the first a polytheism, embracing the principal powers of nature, 
as cornparativo philology shows it to have been about the time of the 
separation of the different branches of the race, or whether it had been 
originally monotheistic. 

He thinks that as a polytheism, such as wo find existing at the 
dawn of Aryan history, could only have been developed gradually, it 
must have been preceded by a more simple system (p. 651). This 
inlerence he supports by the remark that the names of most of the gods 
in the Aryan mythology correspond with those of the great objects of 
nature, designated by some of their most characteristic attributes. 
But as these natural objects have derived their appellations from their 
physical qualities alone, they could not originally, at the time when 
they received their names, have been regarded as divinities. If nature- 
worship had prevailed among the Aryans from the commencement, 
some trace of this fact must have been preserved in their language, 
■which, however, manifests nothing but the most complete realism 
as regards the epithets applied to natural phenomena. As it thus 
appears that the great objects of nature could not have been regarded 
as divine at the time when the language was formed, the Aryans could 
not originally have been polytheistic. It is not, however, to be 
imagined that a race so highly gifted should, even at this early period, 
have been destitute of all religious sentiments and beliefs. But if not 
polytheists, they must have been monotheists. This conclusion M. 
Pictet corroborates by referring to the most ancient names of the deity, 
such as Decay etc., which be regards as in their origin unconnected 
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with natural ohjeots or phenoraena. This primitive monotheism of the 
Aryans ho supposes to have arisen from the necessity which they 
instinctively felt to refer the production of the world to one first Cause, 
which they would naturally place, not on earth, their own familiar 
abode, but in the mysterious and inaccessible heavens. This supreme 
being would thus be called Deva^ or the celestial; and as the hea\'ea 
which ho inhabited was one, so would Ho himself also bo conceived of 
as an Unity. This primitive monotheism, however, could not have 
been very clearly defined, but must have remained a vague, obscure, 
and rudimentary conception. It would not otherwise be easy to under¬ 
stand how it should have degenerated into polytheism. But as the 
idea of God remained veiled in this mysterious obscurity, it became 
necessary for the worshippers to seek for some divinities intermediate 
between Him and themselves, through whom they might approaeJx 
Him ; and to explain the multiplicity of phenomena (which they wore 
not as yet sufficiently enliglitencd to derive from the uniform action of 
one central will), by regarding them as regulated by a plurality of 
divine agents. At first, however, the polytheism would be simple, 
and the subordinate deities composing the pantheon would be con¬ 
sidered as the ministers of the one supremo deity. Such may have 
been tlie state of things when the diftcrent branches of the Aryans 
separated. The polytheistic idea, however, when once it had begun to 
work, would tend constantly to multiply the number of divinities, as 
we see it has already done in tho Vedic age. So groat, however, is 
the power exercised over the human mind by the principle of unity, 
that tlm idea of one Supreme Being, though obscured, is never lost, but 
is always breaking forth like a light from tho clouds in which it is 
enveloped. The traces of monotheism which are found in the Kig- 
veda may, perhaps, M. Pictet thinks, be rcminiscenops of tho more 
ancient religion described above, though the pantheistic ideas observ¬ 
able, w^hethor in the myths or in the speculations of tho same hymn- 
collection, are tho results of a new tendency peculiar to tho Indian 
intellect. 'While, however, tho Indians thus eventually foil into pan¬ 
theism, the Iranians had, at an earlier period, embraced a reformed 
system, not dualistic, as is commonly supposed, but monotheistic ; and 
the religious separation which then took place between the two tribes 
may have had its origin in a reaction of one section of the nation 
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against the growing polytheism, and a recurrence to the principles of 
the old monotheism, of which the remembrance had not been altogether 
lost (pp. 708 IF.), 

I scarcely think (hat M. Pictet’s theory regarding the character of 
the primitive religion of the Aryans is borne out by the arguments 
which he adduces in ita support. 

1, It may he quite true that the complicated polytheism which wo 
find in the hymns of the Eig-veda, or even the narrower system which 
we may suppose to have existed at the separation of the Indian and 
Iranian tribes, could only have been the slowly-developed product of 
many centuries; but this does not prove that a simpler form of nature- 
worship, embracing a plurality of gods, might not have existed among 
the ancestors of these tribes from the begriming of their history. I can 
see no reason for the conclusion that monotheism must necessarily have 
been tbe starting-point of tbe system. 

2. Again, the fact that the great objects of external nature, the sky, 
the earth, the sun, wa're designated in the oldest Aryan language by 
names descriptive merely of their physical characteristics, supposing it 
to bo adraittod, would not suffice to establish M, Pictet’s inference tliat 
no divine chai’acter wms attributed to those objects at the time when 
they were named. Though we suppose that the sky {dyn or div) 
derived ita appellation from its luminous appearance, the earth {prithivl 
or mahl) from its bfeaddi or vastness, and the sun {mrya or savitri) from 
its brightness (Pictet, ii. 667) and fecundating power, it does not follow 
that, though familiarly called by tliese names, they were not at the same 
time regarded as living posvers, invested with divine attributes. How 
strong soever may have been the religious feelings of the primitive 
Aryans, however lively their sense of the supernatural, and however 
forcibly wo may therefore imagine them to have been impelled to deify 
the grand natural objects by which they were surrounde'd and over¬ 
awed, it is obvious that the physical impressions made by those objects 
on their senses would be yet more powerful (in proportion as they were 
more frequent and more obtrusive); and that consequently the sky, 
earth, sun, etc., even though regarded as deities, would naturally bo 
called by names denoting their external charact^^^istic3, i*ather than by 
other appellations descriptive of the divine attributes they were sup¬ 
posed to possess. 
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If an etyroologTcal argument of this sort were to bo considered as 
settling the question, we might in like manner insist that, because the 
word Varuna means (or is supposed to mean) the enveloper, it must 
therefore in the beginning have designated the sky alone (as the corres- 
ponding word ovpav6<; afterwards did in Greek), and could not have 
bten tbo name of a divinity. But this conclusion, however it may 
appear to be confirmed by Greek usage, receives no support from the 
most ancient Indian literature, in which tho word is never employed 
for sky. 

In such inquiries, moroovor, it is unsafe to build too much on ety¬ 
mologies, many of which are in themselves extremely uncertain. 

I will quote some remarks bearing upon this subject from Dr. Otto 
PfleidercFs hook, ‘^Die Iteligion, ihr Wcseii und ihru Gcschichte,** 
ii. 45 ff. (Leipzig, 1869), received while this work was passing throiigh 
the press: Wo thus see that in this original form of piety’’ (tho 
conception of heaven and earth as the principal divinities), there 
already exist general powers, to w^hich the devout spirit is directed, 
powers which, in consequence of their relative infinitude, vvere well 
calculated to present and render comprehensible, to the childlike spirit, 
the idea of absolute infinity. It is on this account that purely moral 
emotions were possible in this original form of religion, and connected 
with tliat divine worship, although we are not, therefore, in any way 
led to assume that men had any thought of a divine being distinguished 
from heaven and earth, in tho form, for instance, of a creative god, 
enthroned in the heavens. From the fact that, in our own case, tho 
idea of a God can bo only awakened and symbolized by, but never identi¬ 
fied with, tho visible infinity of heaven and earth, we can draw no 
conclusion as to the original period of humanity: for to the childlike 
contemplation of the earliest races, the heaven and earth were not, what 
they are for us, for the educated understanding, a system of finite 
causes standing in a relation of orderly reciprocal action to each other; 
but living beings, endowed with soul, acting, after tho manner of men, 
with knowledge and will, to wliom consequently men could quite 
properly pray with the firm, belief that they would be heard, and their 
wishes grautcMi. Such a primeval childlike naif prayer wo find in the 
Vedas : ‘ Father Heaven, gracious mother Earth, brother Fire, ye 
shining ones, have compassion on us’ (see above, p. 22, note 32). 
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The Athmiiaus prayed at a still later time: ‘llain, rain, 0 dear 
Zeus, down upon the cultivated lands and fields of the Athenians,* 
on which Max Miillor strikingly remarks that this prayer is clearly 
addressed to the (sensible atmospheric) sky, though the mere addi¬ 
tion of ‘ dear* in ^0 dear Zeus,* is sufficient to change the sky into 
a personal being. The same is the case wiUi a primeval Chinese 
prayer: * 0 blue Heaven, look down upon the proud, and have com¬ 
passion on the wretched.* The contents of this prayer presuppose a 
apintual being, which, however, is by the adjunct *hlae* easily iden¬ 
tified with the visible vault of heaven, Mux Miiller (Science of 
Language, ii. 413ff.} here raises the q^uestion whether the identity of 
the word for heaven and for god is to be explained (1) by supposing 
that the word at first merely expressed the conception of the sensible 
object heaven, and that the appellative noun so fixed was transferred 
to the idea, which arose afterwards, of God, as a being enthroned in 
the highest heaven, as one of the possible names of this as yet name¬ 
less being; or (2) by supposing that the conception of heaven and that 
of God existed separately from the first in the human consciousness, 
and W(3re only in consequence of their resemblance (the tortium coni- 
parationis: clearness, elevation, infinity) both expressed by the same 
word with tho signification of shining. In both these modes of ex¬ 
planation the relation betw'ecn god and heaven appears to be considered 
in a fashion too external, and too much resulting from rcfiectiou. We 
must therefor© rather conceive it thus: Called into being by the sen¬ 
suous impression of the shining, lofty, boundless heaven, tho sense of 
the Divine Deing was stin’ed into activity in tho human spirit, and 
whilst tho imagination, which moiilded speech, expressed that sensuous 
impression by tho word heaven, it at the same time and in the same 
indivisible act expressed tho devout movement of the spirit by the 
same word, as the name of tho (highest) god. The distinction which 
we now make between these two things, and which is the main cause 
of tho difficulty we experience in understanding mythology, had not 
begun to bo made by the imagination of the earliest men, who, wlien 
they pronounced the word ‘heaven,* applied it in thought to a living, 
animated, and active being, and when they uttered the word ‘ God,’ 
applied it to the visible, clear, blue heaven.” 

On tho subject before us I will also quote some remarks by two 
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recent French writers. The first of these is M. Edmond Scherer, an 
acute theologian and accomplished critic, who, in a review of M. 
Pictet^s work, thus expresses himself:— 

Pictet distinguishes in the religion of the Aryans two elements, 
contrary in appearance, (1) a monotheism pure and elevated, which 
conceives the Deity as a being distinct from the world j (2) a poly¬ 
theism resulting from the personification of natural objects, and which, 
by attributing life to these objects, creates an entire mythology. This 
apparent contradiction M. Pictet explains by a development. He 
thinks the human mind must have proceeded from the simple to the 
complex, from unity to diversity; that polytheism has ansen from the 
need of seeking other beings intennediato between the Supreme Being 
and man, and that it has thus been able to establish itself without 
destroying altogether the first or monotheistic idea. We are thus 
brought l)ack to the problem with which IVL Henan has dealt in his 
studies on the Semitic mces, although with this difference, that M. 
Renan opposed the Semitic, as the genius of monotheism, to the Arya, 
as tlie genius of polytheism. Perhaps in both cases the difficulty 
arises from regarding as absolute an opposition which is merely 
relative. There never has been, and doubtless there never will he, 
cither a pure polytheism or a pure monotheism. Thus religions can 
only be defined or characterised by the predominance of the one of the 
two elements over the other; and their history consists less in suc¬ 
cessive phases, in their passing from one fonn to the other, than in the 
coexistence and tho struggle of two principles answering to two re¬ 
quirements of the human soul which are equally imperious.’^—(Me¬ 
langes d'llistoiro Eeligieuso, pp. 35 f.) 

On the same subject another distingnished theologian of the critical 
school, M. Albert Peville, writes as follows in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ” (Feb., 1864, p. 721 f.) 

If we had before us positive facts attesting that the march of the 
human mind has been such (as M. Pictet describes), wo should only 
have to surrender, and admit, contrary to all probability d priori^ that 
man, while still sunk in the most profound ignorance, was better able 
to grasp religious truths than he was at the epoch when he began to 
reflect imd to know. But have those facts any existence ? So long as 
none can be alleged which have a demonstrative force, ought we not to 
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hold to tho hypothoeiB, confirmed by so many anologios, of a gradual 
elevation of religion (as of all the other spheres in which the human 
mind movos), from the simplest elements to the most sublime concep¬ 
tions?^’ Again: “It is evident, and fully admitted hy M. Piotot, 
that our ancestors wore polytheists before their separation; but at that 
period this polytheism was not of yesterday. It had already had a 
history; and it is a matter of course that, in the historieal development 
of a pcdytheistic religion, there must have been, as it were, guesses, 
germs, presentira mts of monotboism. Prom the moment when a 
plurality of divine beings is recognised, a community of divine nature 
between them all is also admitted. In this way arise such epithets as 
^luminous,’ ‘adorable/ ‘living,’ ‘mighty/ which in. course of time 
become eubstautives, like our word ‘ Dieu ’ itself. The sky, per- 
sonifi(^d, and become an object of adoration, speedily usurps tho charac¬ 
teristics of a supremo Deity, elevated above all others, and master of 
an irresistible weapon, tho thunderbolt. Thus in most mythologies 
the sky is what it is in that of the Greeks, the Jupiter, the sovereign 
father of gods and men. In short, it is clear that the human mind, in 
proportion as it observes and reflects, rises more . and more towards 
monotheism, in obedience to that imperious law, hidden in the depths 
of its being, which leads it to the logical pursuit of unity. But this 
movement is very slow, greatly retarded by the force of tradition and 
habit, and we ought not to place at the begiimiug that which can only 
he found at the very end of the process.” 

I shall conclude with an extract from Professor B. Eoth’s Essay on 
the “ Highest gods of the Aryan races,” (Journal of tho German 
Oriental Society, vi. 70 f.), in which that able writer, while bolding 
that the religion of those tribes in its earlier stages contained a more 
spiritual element, which was eventually preserved in a modified form 
by the Zoroastrian creed, recognizes, as also embraced in that elder 
religion, a system of nature-worship which afterwards became the most 
prominent element in the Indian mythology. We must, therefore, 
regard Both also as opposed to M. Pictet’s tlieory of a primitive 
monotheism. The greater part of this passage has been already given 
in a foimer section, pp. 117 f.; but it is advisable that the larger portion 
of it should be repeated here, with the addition of the introductory 
paragraph, from tho bearing of the whole upon the present discussion. 
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** But that which still, farther onhancea the intorest of this inquiry, 
and is of especial importance in reference to the primitive period, is 
the pecniiar character attaching to the conception of the Adityas. 
The names of these deities (with a certain reservation in regard to that 
of Yanina) embrace no ideas drawn from physical nature, hut express 
certain relations of moral and social life. Mitra, ^ the friend,^ Arya- 
man, Bhaga, An^a, the gods who ^ favour,^ ^bless,' ^sympathize,' and 
Daksha, ^ the inteUigent,' are pure spirits, in whom the noblest rela¬ 
tions of human intercourse are mirrored, and so appear {ue. the rela¬ 
tions appear) os emanations of the divine life, and as objects of 
immediate divine protection. But if the earliest Aiyan antiquity thus 
beheld in its highest gods, not the most prominent manifestations of 
physical nature, but the conditions of moral life and society, and con¬ 
sequently esteemed these moral blessings more highly than anything 
connected with the wants and enjoyments of senso, we must ascribe to 
that age a high spiritual capacity, whatever may have been its defi¬ 
ciency in the constituents of external civilization. 

These considerations throw some light on the principles and 
character of the two Aryan religions which have sprung from one and 
the same source. The religion of Ormuzd holds fast, while it shapes, 
after its own peculiar fashion, the supersensuous element called into 
existence by the higher order of gods belonging to the common ancient 
creed, and eventually rejects almost entirely the deities representing 
the powers of natui’e, which, as well as those of the former class, it 
had inherited from the earliest period. The Yedic ci'ced, on tho other 
hand, is preparing to concede tho highest rank to the latter class (the 
representatives of the powers of nature), to transfer to them ever 
increasing honour and dignity, to draw down tho divine life into 
nature, and bring it over closer to man. The proof of this is especially 
to be found in the myth regarding Indra, a god who, in the earlier 
period of Aryan religious history, either had no existence, or was 
eonfijued to an obscure province. The Zend legend attributes to 
another deity tho function which forms the essence of the later myth 
regarding Indra. This god Trita, however, disappears from tho Indian 
mythology in the course of the Yedio ago, and Indra succeeds him. 
And not only so, but towards the end of this period Indra begins to 
push aside even Yaruna himself, tho highest god of the ancient creed, 
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from the position which is shown, partly by historical tostimonies, and 
partly by tho very concoption of his character, to belong to him, and 
becomes, if not tho supremo god, at least tlie national god, whom his 
oncomiusta strive to elevate above the ancient Varuna.*' Thus 

tho course of tho movomont is, that an ancient sxiprome deity, originally 
common to the Aryans {i.e» the ancestors of tho Persians and Indians), 
and perhaps also to tho entire Indo-Germanic race, Yaruga-Ormuzd- 
TJranos, is thrown back into the darkness, and in his room India, a 
peculiarly Indian, and a national god, is introduced. With Yaruna 
disappears at tho same time the old character of the people, w'hile with 
India a new character, foreign to tho primitive Indo-Germanio nature, 
is in au et|ual measure brought in. Yiewe*! ia its internal essence, 
this modification in the roligiou6 conceptions of the Aryans consists in 
an over-increasing tendency to attenuate the supersonsuous, mysterious 
side of their creed, till at length the gods who were originally the 
highest and the most spiritual have become unmeaning repre^^entatives 
of nature, and Yaruna is nothing more than the ruler of tho sea, while 
the Adltyas m*e the mere regents of the sun’s oourso. 

** When tho higher and more spiritual elements in the Indian creed 
had thus bocomo so greatly reduced, it was inevitable that a reaction 
should ensue,” etc. 

Although, towards the close of the preceding passage, Professor 
Roth speaks of an ancient supremo deity” {ein alter .... ohenUr 
Ooit) as ** originally common to tho Arj ans,” it is evident from the 
entire context that ho docs not regard this deity as their only object 
of adoration, since he recognizes tho existence of a plurality of gods. 
In the previous part of his dissertation, too, Roth speaks (p. 70) of 
the close relation in the Yedio era between Yaruna and another god, 
Mitm,—a relation which ho holds to have subsisted from an earlier 
period. And at p. 74, he refers to tho activity and dignity of Yaruna 
being shared by tho other Adityas, though no separate provinces can 
be assigned to them, while he is the first of the number, and represents 
in himself the powers of the whole class. If this description apply to 
the ancient Aiyan religion, it cannot be properly said to have been 
monotheistic, tliough one deity may have been more prominent than 
the rest. 
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SECTION XXII. 

MISCELLANEOUS IIYMNS FROM THE RIO- AND ATEARVA-TEDAS.5^>« 

The hymns of tho lUg-veda are, qs is well known, almost entirely of 
a religious character, designed, or at least, adapted, for recitation at 
tho worship of tho yarious popular deities, or at some of the cere¬ 
monials connected with various important events in the domestic or 
public life of the ancient Indians. Among those, however, are inter¬ 
spersed a few of a diflbrent description, w'hich, from tho wide celebrity 
they had acquired, were carefully preserved by the descendants of 
their authors, or by other interested persons, and have been incor¬ 
porated in the great collection of sacred songs. Some of these pro¬ 
ductions, like the colloquy of Yama and YaniT (translated above in pp. 
282 ff.), the very obscure conversation between the hero Pnruravas and 
the Apsaras Urvaj^I (R. V. x. 95),'"*" and the Vrishakapi hymn (R.V. x. 
86), derived their importance from tho interlocutors being por.sonuges 
regarded as divine, or ranked among the ancestors of tho human race. 
Others, like tho 72nd, the 90th, and the 129th hymns of the 10th 
Book (also quoted above in pp. 48 f., 367 if., and 336 f.) wore vene¬ 
rated from tho nature of tho topics which they handled, or the depth or 
gravity of the speculations which they contain. Others, again, suen 
as the hymns referred to by Professor Roth, in his dissertation ‘'on 
the historical matter contained in the Rig-veda,'^*^®® would possess an 


I have again to acknowlodge tho valuable aid which I have received from Pro- 
feasot Aufrecht in rendering some of tho more diflicult parts of the hymns translated 
in this section. 

^ Professor Max Muller’s Essay on Comparative Mythology, in tho Oxford 
Essays for 1836, reprinted in his Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. ii., contains 
a translation of this myth, as narrated in the S’atapatha Bruhmana. The llrrihmana, 
however, only quotes aud illustrates the easiest verses ol the hymn (R.V. x. 96), 
making no reference to its most obscure aud <lifficult portions. Some of the verses 
not cited in tho Bruhmana arc explained by Professor Muller. Set» also Roth's 
Illustrations of the Nirukto, pp. 133 if. and 230. 

Sur Litteratur und Gcscliichte dos Weda, p. 87. 





interest for the descendants of the contending priestly races to whoso 
rivalries they made allusion, and might even be valued for the pur¬ 
poses of impi-ecation to which they could bo applied.*^® And those 
compositions which celebrate the liberality of different princes to their 
domestic priests would naturally be handed down with care by the 
successors of those favoured individuals. 

In the following Section I shall adduce some other hymns, both from 
the Rig- and the Atharva-vedaa, which are only in part of a religious 
character, and possess a greater general iutorest than the bulk of those 
with which they are associated, from the references which they make 
to human character, dispositions, feelings, passions, and circumstances; 
from the light which they throw on the progress of sacerdotal preten¬ 
sions, or from some other feature of tlieir contents. In some of these 
hymns it will ho seen that a considerable amount of shrewdness and 
worldly wisdom is expressed in a sententious form. 


(1) Hymn io Aranyunlf ii.v. x. 146. 

The first hymn which I shall adduce, addressed to the goddess of 
forest solitude, is distinguished by the poetical feeling which pervades 
it, and the natural manner in which the emotions arising from the 
situation there described are depicted, though some of the allusions 
which it contains are difficult to explain or comprehend. It is re¬ 
peated in the Taittiilya Brahmaija, ii. 6, 5, 6 f., and interpreted by the 
Commentator on that work. (See also Roth’s Illustrations of the 
Kirukta, p. 132). 

1. Aranytini AranyCini ai>au yd p eva naiyasi | hatha grUmam na gachh- 
09% na tv a hhlr ivo vindati | 2. Vfishdravdya vadate yad upCwati chick- 
chikah ( ilghdfibhir iva dhdvnyann Aranydnir mahlyate | 3. Uta gdvah 
ivddanti uto veitneva drisyaie | %Uo Aranydni^ Bdyam iahatlr iva sarjati | 
4. Oiim angaisha d hvoyati dan' angaisho apdvadhU | vacann Arangd- 
nydfn 9dgam akruhhad iti vianyate | 5. iV<i vai Aranyunir hanti anya^ 
chen ndhhigachhati j H udoh pholasya jagdhvdya yathdkdmain nipadyaU | 
6. Anjanagandham mrahhim hahvanndm akrUhlvaldm | prdham mrigd- 
num fndtaram Aranydnim asamisham | 

••• See the 1st vol. of this work, pp. 327 and 143. 





1. **AranyanT, ArapyanT, thou who soemest lose thyself there, 
why dost thou not ask [the way to] the village ? Does not terror 
seize thee (at thy solitude) ? 2. When the chichchika (a bird) answers 
to the roar of bulls when it is uttered, flying about os if with cymbals, 
then Aranyanl rejoices. 3. And the cows seem to eat, and the house 
appears to be seen, and at evening Aranyan! seems to discharge} the 
carts. 4. One man culls to his cow, another fells u troo ; a man 
dwelling in the forest (in Aranyanl) fancies that she [or some one] 
has screamed. 6. Aragyanl is not [herself] murderous, if no ono 
else (a tiger, etc.) assails ; but, after eating of sweet fruit, a man 
rests there at his pleasure. 6, I laud AranynnT, the mother of wild 
beasts, tho unctuous-scented, the fragrant, who yields abundance of 
food, though sho has no hinds to till hor.*^ 

The following is a free metrical version of the first, fifth, and sixth 
verses of this hymn :— 

1. Thou seemest, goddess, hero to stray 
Forlorn among these trackless woods. 

These dark and dreary solitudes. 

■\Miy dost thou not inquire the way 
That leads to cheerful human haunts } 

Is there nought hero thy courage daunts ? 

6. Herself this goddess does not slay, 

Although she nurtures murderous beasts : 

On luscious fruits the traveller feasts,. 

Supplied by her, and goes his way. 

6. Rich-scented, fragrant, full of flowers, 

Her realm with various food is filled; 

For thougli by hinds she is not tilled, 

She drinks in sap from heavenly showers. 

Tho next hymn which t shall quote refers to the great variety by 
which the aims and pursuits of <lifl\irent men are characterized. It is 
distinguished by a vein of naif observation, not unmingled with 
satire; and is curious as disclosing to os the occupations pursued by the 





poet’s father and raothor, though it makes no referonoo to the class to 
which they belonged. 


(2) Eig-veday ix. 112. 


1. Ndndnd^i vai u no dhiyo vi '^watdni jandndm | tahhcl rhhfaih 
rvdam hhishag hrahma sitnvantam iohhati Indrdya Indo parmava | 2. 
Jaratihhir oshadMbhir parnehhih iakunundm | hdrmdro aimahhir dyulhir 
hiranyavant(\m ichhati —| 3. KUnir ahafh tato bhishag itpahprakshinl 
nand | ntlnddhiyo vaadyavo anu gdh iva taUkima —| 4. Akvo volM 
sukhaiti ratharli hasandnt upamantrifjah | kepo romanvantoii bhedau vdr 
in manddkah ichhati —| 

** 1. We diflEbrent men have all our various imaginations and designs. 
The cai’penter seeks something that is broken, the doctor a patient, tho 
priest some one who will offer libations. 0 Indu (Soma), flow forth for 
Indra.*^ 2. With dried-up sticks, with birds* feathers, with metals, and 
fire [?] tho artizau continually seeks after a man with plenty of gold. 
0 Indu, etc., etc. 3. (a«Nirukta, vi. 6) I am a poet, my father is a 
doctor, and my mother is a grinder of com. With our different views, 
seeking to get gain, we run .‘iftor [our respective objects] as after 
cattle.*^* 0 Indu, oto. 4. Tho draught horse desires an easy-going 
Ciirriage; merry companions a laugh; the female sex tho male; and 
frogs a pond. 0 Indu,” etc. 

I add a free metrical rendering of these verses;— 


Men’s tastes and trades are multifarious. 

And so their ends and aims ore various. 

The smitli seeks something cracked to mend; 
Tho leech would fain have sick to tend. 

The priest desires a devotee. 

From whom he may extract liis fee. 


This lost danse, which is repeated at the end of each of the Tcreea, and trans¬ 
forms tho hymn into on address to 8oma, U perbape a later addition to an older long; 
os it setMos to have no connection with the other parts of the versea to which it is 
attached. 

•0^ The three preceding yerses are traiislahd by Roth, in his Illustrations of the 
Nirukte, p. 74. 
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Each craftsman mokes and vends his ware, 
And hopes tho rich man’s gold to share. 
My siro's a leech; and I a bard; 

Com grinds my mother, toiling hard. 

AH craving wealth, wo each pursue, 

By different means, the end in view, 

Like people running after cows, 

Wliich too far off have strayed to browse. 
The dxaught-horse seeks an easy yoke, 

The merry dearly like a joke, 

Of lovers youthful belles are fond. 

And thirsty frogs desire a pond. 




(3) liig-veda^ x. 84. 

The next hymn, which may possibly bo tho production of one who 
lays before us the sad results of his own bitter experience, describes 
with great vividness, graphic power, and truth of observation, the 
seductions and miseries of gambling, which we see wore os acutely felt 
by their victims in those early ages as they are in these later times. 

1 (saiSTirukta, ix. 8). Prdvepdh md hfihato mudayanti pra\idUjiih 
iriM varvfitdndh ( Homoiya iva Maujavatanya bJ^aksho vihhldako jdgfwir 
n\ahyam achfidn | 2. Na md mimelha najihlle eshd Hvd sakhihhyah uta 
mahyam dslt | akshasya aham ikapa^a/tya hetor anuvratdm apa jdydm 
arodham | 3. Dveshfi habrur apa Jdyd runaddhi na ndthito iindata 
tnar(fiidrafn | aivasya iva jarato vasnyasya ndhath vind^imi kitavasya 
hhogam | 4. Anye jdydm pari mfuanii anya yasya agxidhad vtdaf^e vaj\ 
ahhah I pita maid hhrdtarah enam dhur na jdnlmo nay ala haddham 
Ham I 6. Yad adidhye na davUh&ni ehhih pardyadhhyo ava hiye takhi- 
hhyah 1 nyupids cha bahhravo vdcham akrata emi id enhdtTt nkhkriiaih 
jdrinl iva | 6. Sahhdm eti kitavah prichharndno jeehy&mi iti tanvu 
iukjdmh I ahshdio atya vi iiranti kumam pratidlvne dadhatah d 
kfitdni | 7. AksJtdsah id ankuiino niiodim mkfitvdnas tapands tdpch 
yish/Mvah \ kufndrad^s/mdh jayatah punarharu) madhtd aamppikldh kita- 
vasya harhand | 8. Tripanchdiah krllati vrdtah eahdm davah iva aavitd 
aatyadkarmd | ugrasya chid manyave na namanU rdjd chid ehhyo namah 
it kfinoti | 9. N\chd vartanie upari aphuranti ahaatdso haaiavantaih 
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HohanU I dmj&h angdrdh trine ^lyuptdh iltilh ianto h^idayaHi nir 
dahanti | 10. Jdyd Utpyaie hitavasya Mud mdtd pxdrasya oharaiah hva 
a\jU I rtndvd hthhyad dhanam ichkamdno anycahdm aatum upa naktam eii ) 
11. SWiyafii dfiah\vdya kiiamilx iatupa anyeahdtJi jdydm sukritaifi cha 
ijonim I pdrvdhne (dvdn ynyuje hi lahhrun so agnor ante vpishalah pa- 
pdda I 12. Eu vah sendn'lr mahato ganasya rdjd vrdtasya prathamo 
habhUva | tasmai kfinomi 7ia dhand timadhmt da^dham prdohu tad ritaih 
vaddmi | lf3. Akshair md dlvyah kfishim it kfiskasva vitte rumasva hahu 
manyamdnah | tatra gdvak kUava tava jay a tad me vi chashfe Savitd 
^yam ary ah | 14, Mitram kyinudhvam khalu mfilaia no md mo glwrem 
charatdhhi dhjishnu | ni vo nu manynr vHatCim ardtir anyo badhrUndm 
prasitau nu astu | 

‘*1. The tumbling, air-bom [products] of the great Vibhldaka tree 
tho dice) delight rao as they continue to roll on tlie dice-board. 
The exciting dice seem to me like a draught of the soma-plant growing 
on mount Mujavat. 2. She (the gamester’s own vdfe) never quarrelled 
with or despised me. She was kind to me, and to my friends. But I, 
for tho sake of the partial dice, have spumed my devoted spouse. 3. 
My mother-in-law detests me ; my wife rejects mo. In his need [the 
gamester] finds no comforter. I cannot discover wliat is the enjoy¬ 
ment of the gambler any more than I can perceive what is the happi¬ 
ness of a worn-out hack horse. 4. Others pay court to tho wife of tho 
man whose wealth is coveted by the impetuous dice. His father, 
mother, brothers, cry out, ^ Wo know nothing of him ; take him 
away bound.’ 5. When I resolve not to be tormented by them, 
because I am abandoned by my friends who withdraw from me,—yet 
as soon as the brown dice, when they are thrown, make a rattling 
sound, I hasten to their rendezvous, like a woman to her paramour.*®* 
6. I'he gamester comes to tho assembly, glowing in body, and asking 
himself, * shall I win ?’ Tho dice inflame his desire, by making over his 
winnings to his opponent. 7. Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, 
delighting to torment, the dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin 
the winner; they appear to the gambler covered with honey. 3. 
Their troop of fifty-three disports itself [disposing men’s destinies] 
like tho god Savitri, whose ordinances never fail. They bow not before 


*0* These words are quoUnl in Nirukta, xii. 7. 



the wrath even of the fiercest. The king himself makes obeisance to 
them. 9. They roll downward; they bound upward. Having no 
hands, they overcome him who has. Those celestial coals, when 
ihrowm on the diceboard, scorch the heart, though cold themselves. 
10. The destitute wife of the gamester is distressed, and so too is the 
mother of a son who goes ehe knows not whither. In debt and 
seeking after money, the gambler approaches with trepidation the 
houses of other people at night. 11. It vexes the gamester to see his 
own wife, and then to observe the wives and happy homes of others. 
In the morning he yokes the brown horses (the dice); by the time 
when the fire goes out ho has sunk into a degraded wretch. 12. He 
who is the general of your band, the first king of your troop,—to him 
I stretch forth [my] ten [fingers] toward tho cast [in reverence] I 
do not reject wealth, but I declare that which is right (when I say): 
13. Never play with dice: practice husbandry; rejoice in thy pro¬ 
perty, esteeming it sufficient. ‘There, o gamester, are Ihy cows; 
[this is] thy wife;*—so tho adorable Savitfi addresses me. 14. Bo 
friendly [o dice]; bo auspicious to us; do not bewitch us powerfully 
with your enchantment. Lot your wrath and hostility abate. Let 
others be subject to the fetters of the brown ones (tho dice).** 

Tho following is an attempt freely to reproduce, in verse, the spirit 
of this composition:— 

These dice that roll upon tho board, 

To mo intense delight afford. 

Sweet Soma-juice has not more power 
To lure me in an evil hour. 

To strife and wrangling disinclined, 

My gentle wife was always kind: 

But I, absorbed in maddening play, 

Have chased this tender spouse away. 

She now, in turn, my person spurns; 

Her mother*8 wrath against rao bums : 

Distressed and vexed, in vain I plead, 

For none will help me in my need. 


^ Compare A.V. r. 28, 11 , and Vaj, Sank. xri. 64. 
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As wretched as a worn-out hack’s, 

The gamestei’s life all joyawco lacks. 

His moons by play away aio worn, 

While gallants court his wife forlorn. 

His father, mother, brothers shout, 

** The madman bind, and drag him out.” 

At times, the scorn of every friend, 

I try my foolish ways to mond, 

Eoflolvo no moro my means to waste 
On this infatuated taste : 

But all in vain:—when, coming near, 

The rattle cf tho dice I hoar, 

I rush, attracted by their charms. 

Like lady to her lover’s arms. 

As to his game the gambler hies, 

Once moro bis hopes of winning rise; 

And loss but moro his ardour fires; 

To try his luck he never tires. 

The dice their victims hook and tear, 
Disturbing, toituring, false though fair. 

The transient gains they yield to-day 
Are all to morrow swept away. 

These sportive dice, a potent band, 

The destinies of men command. 

They laugh to scoru the fierce man’s frown ; 
Before them doughty kings bow down. 

They downward roll, they upward bound, 
And, handless, men with hands confound. 
They scorch the heart like brands, these dice, 
Although themselves as cold as ice. 

The gambler’s hapless wife is sad ; 

His mother mourns her wayward lad. 

In want, at night ho seeks relief 
By graceless shifts, a trembling thief. 

He groans to see his wretched wife, 

And then tho happy wives and life 
Of others, free from core and strife. 
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His bad career, with morning light 
Begun, in ruin ends by night. 

To him, the chief who leads your bands, 

Ye Dice, I lift my j^uppliant hands; 

I hail thy gifts when thou art kind, 

But crave thy leave to speak my mind. 

Forgive me, king of all the dice, 

If thus I give my friend advice : 

* Abandon play, and till the soil. 

For this shall better pay thy toil. 

Well-pleased witlj what thou hast, forbear 
To crave of wealth an ampler share.’ ” 

“ Thy wife, thy kine,—in these rejoice,” 

Thus cries a go<l with warning voice. 

Bo gracious. Dice, we now implore ; 

Bewitch us with your spoils no more. 

From us withdraw, to us bo kind, 

And others with your fetters bind. 

That the passion for gambling prevailt*<l very extensively at the time 
when the hymns of the Eig- and Atharva-vedas wore composed is clear 
from various other allusions to tho practice which we find there. Thus 
in R.V. vii. 86, 6, dice arc mentioned along writh wine, anger, thought^ 
lessness, etc., os causes of sin (see above, p. 66). The following verses 
from tho Atharva-veda prove tho some point:— 

A.V. vii. 60, 1. VafAfl vriksham aianir vihdhd kanti aprati | 0 V(lh{im 
adya kitavdn ah^hair hadhytUnm aprati | 2. Turunam aturdndm tiidm 
avafjuihinum | Bamaitn vikuito hh^tgo aniarhaBtam kjritam mama | 

‘M. As the lightning every day strikes tho tree irresistibly, so may 
I to-day irresistibly smite the gamesters with the dice. 2. Hay the 
wealth of tho rich and of the poor unresistingly be collected from every 
side into my hand as winnings.” 

vii. 109, 1. Idam uyrdya hahhravB mmo yo ahh^sku tanuvak | ghri- 
Una kalim iiJc%hdmi sa m mridnti Idfik | 2. Qhriiam Apsardbhyo vaha 
tvam Agns pdmBun akBhehhyah Bihatdh apak cha | yathdhh&gafix haf>ya- 
ddiiih jushlndh madmti devuh uhhaydni hfwyd | 3. ApBarasah Bodha- 
mdd<Bm madanti havirdhdnam antard Bdryam cha | tdh me hastau 
Bjrijantu yAfifrna sapatnam me kiiavam randhayantu | 4. Adinaram 
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pratidlvne ghritsna oiman Mi kshara | vrihaham ivdianya jahi yo 
aaman pratidlvyati | 

** 1. This reverence be paid to the brown [die], who is ruler among 
the dice. With butter I worship the Kali; may he thus bo auspicious 
to US. 2. Bring, o Agni, butter to the Apsarases, but dust, sand, and 
water to the dice. Seeking oblations according to their several shares, 
the gods delight in both offerings. 8. The Apaarases hold a festival 
between the oblation and the sun. May they anoint my hands with 
buttor, and overwhelm the gamester who is my opponent. 4. Bis- 
ponso bad luck to our adversary^ but moisten us with butter. Strike, 
as lightning does a tree, the man who plays against us.^* 

vi. 118, 1. Tad haatdhhydrk chakfima kilbkhdni akahlnaih ganam 
Mpaiipmnandh | Ugrampasya Ugrajitau tad adydpaaraadv anu dattdm 
Trxnaih nah | 

“1. Whatever sins we have committed with our hands, seeking to 
obtain the host of dice,—remit to us to-day that debt, yo Apsara^-es 
Ugrampa^yA and Ugnijit.*^ 

iv. 38, 1. Udhhindatlifi sanjayant^in apsardm sddhadmnlm J glahe 
kritdni kfinvdndm apaardm tdtfi iha hive | 2. VicMnvathn dkirantlm 
apaarum addhtidevinlm | glahe kfitCini gjri^ndndm apaardm —j 3. Vd 
dyaih parinpUyati ddaddnCi kritam glahdt | ad nah kritdm alahail 
pra?dim dpnota mdyayd [ ad mih payaavatl aitu md no jaiahur idam 
dhamm | 4. Yah akaheahu pramodante hichaih krodhaih cha lihhrati | 
dnandinlm pramodinlm apaardifi tdm %ha hme \ 

‘<1. I invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras who cuts up and 
conquers, and gets gains in the game of dice. 2. I invoke hither the 
skilfuily-playing Apsaras who collects and scatters, and receives gains 
in the game of dice. 3. May she who dances about with the dice, 
when sho wins by gaming, grant gain 'to us, and obtain success 
through her skill. 3[ay sho come to us with abundance of food. Let 
them not conquer this money of ours. 4. I invoke hither the joyful 
and exulting Apsaras — those [goddesses] who delight in dice, and 
who cherish grief and anger. 

It will bo seen from these versos that the Apaarases are intimately 
connected with gambling. In A.V. ii. 2, 4, they are said to bo “fond 
of dice,*’ and soul-bewitching** {akahakdmCih manomuhah). 

The next two hymns which I proceed to quote are in praise of 
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KIG-VEDA, X, 117, IN PRAISE OP LIBERiVLITY. 




generosity. The first of thorn cjlobfates liberality to the destitute in 
general; the second eulogizes the same virtue when exhibited in giving 
presents to priests. 

(4) Rig-veday x, 117. 

1. Ka vai u devah hhudham id vadham dadwr lUdiiUam upa gaehh<mti 
mrifyavah | uto rayil^ ptimUo nopa dasyati uiClprinan mardii&ra)yi na 
vitidai^ I 2. Tah ddhruya chakamdndya pitvo annmun mn raphituya 
upajagmmhe | dhirain manah krinute sevate purO. uio chit'sa marditdnm 
na vtndaie ) S. Sa id hhajo yo g^ihave daddti annakdindya char ate 
kfisdya ( aram aamai bhavati ydmah&id utdparUhu krinute sakhdyam | 

4. Na sa 8a/<:hd yo mi daddti aakhye sachdhhuve sachamCtmlya pitvaJ^ | 
apa asmdt preydd m tad oko asti pfimnCam anyam aranam chid ichhei j 

5. Rfi^'tydd, in nddhamdndya tavydn drdghlydriismn anu paiyeta pan- 
thdm I 0 hi vartanie rathyd iva chakrd anyam anyam upa tis\hhanta 
rdyah | 6. Mogham annaih vindate aprachetdh satyam hravlmi vadkah it 
sa tasya | na aryamanam pushyati no sakhdyam Irvaldgho bhavati keva- 
Iddl 1 7. Krishann it phdlah dSiiam kf inoti yann adhvdnam apa vrinkte 
charitraih | vadan brahynd avadato vanlyan ppizam dpir aprinantam abhi 
sydt I 8. Ekapdd bhuyo dvipado vichakrame dvipdt tripddam abhi eti 
pakchdt I chatushpud eti dvipadnm abhisvare sampaSyan pankilr upa- 
tish\hamdnah j 9. Samau chid hastau na samaih vivishtah sammatard 
chid na samaiti duhdtc | yamayos chid na sarnd vlrydni jndtl chit sanfau 
na samam ppinltah | 

“1. The gods have not ordained hunger to bo our destruction. 
Even those who arc full-fed arc overtaken by various forms of death 
{lit. deaths). The prosperity of the liberal man never deciiys; while 
the illiberal finds no comforter. 2. Ho who, himself well provided 
with sustenance, hardens his heart against the poor man who ap¬ 
proaches him, starving, and who has long courted him, desirous of 
food, such a man meets with none to cheer him. 3, He is tho boun¬ 
tiful man who gives to the lean beggar who comes to him craving food. 
Success attends that man in the sacrifice, and ho secures for himself a 
friend in tho future. 4. Ho is no friend who bestows nothing on his 
friend who waits upon him, seeking for sustenanco. Let every one 
depart from such a man; his house is no homo,-—and look out for 
some one else who is liberal, even though he be a stranger. 5. Lot the 
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powerful rann be gonorouB to tho Buppliant; let him look down tlie long 
path [of futurity]. For, oh, riches revolve like tho wheels of a chariot: 
they come, now to one, now to another6. In vain tho fool obtains 
food: I tell tho truth; it becomes his destruction (comp. v. 1). He 
nourishes neither his friend nor his companion. Ho who keeps his 
food to himself has his sin to himself. 7. The ploughshare furrowing 
the ground brings men plenty. A. man moving onward with his feet 
accomplishes his journey. A priest who speaks is more acceptable 
than one who is silent. A kinsman who is beneficent excels one who 
is stingy. 8. A one-footed being advances faster than a two-footed. 
Tho two-footed comes after tho three-footed. The four-footed follows 
in the roar of tho two-footed, and moves on observing his steps. 9. 
The two hands, though alike, do not perform an equal amount of 
work. Two cows with the same mother do not yield tho same quan¬ 
tity of milk. Two men, though twins, have not tho same strength. 
And two others, though kinsmen, are not equally liberal.” 

The following is a free metrical rendering of some of these verses;— 


The gods have not ordained that wo 
Should die of want; the lean and weak 
Are not death’s only prey ; tho sleek 
Themselves must soon his victims be. 


The man endowed with ample pelf 
Who steels his heart, in selfish mood. 

Against the poor who sue for foo 1 
Shall no consoler find himself. 

•o« It » CTirious to find in »o ancient a composition fids now Wtc coropnr^n of 
tlie chanM.s of fortune to tho revolutions of a wheel. The same Uoa occur* in the 
M ‘habhftralii, iii. 16489 ; “ After happiness, srUforing, and after suffering, happiness, 
visit a taan in succession, os tho spokes of o wheel [revolve round] tho nn-c 
dHhkham duhkkaij/ammtaram mkham | paryaymnpamrpMt* 
„aram rwm.Va ai-oA ua). Comparo S'atap. Br. x. 2. 6. 19: pSnat pipciA .rsyay 
(poverty from prosperity) Jj/otMa* iam -mriAd mrttjiur «i ha vat tumad 
7(Sni mrttantf. \ “To drinking succeeds thirst, to pros^rity ivrctchcdncss, to 

light darkness, and to immortality death ; so that all these things constantly revolve 
in a circle. ’ According to Rorodolus, i. 207. Crrcsus said to Cyrus: “If tiiou 
knowest that oven thou art human, and rulcst over mortals, learn first this l^n, 
that iu the affairs of men there is a wheel which, by its revolution, renders it im¬ 
possible for the same persons always to enjoy prosperity. 
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ma-VEDA, X. 107, ON LIBERALITY TO PRIESTS. 


No friend is bo who coldly apuma 
Away hia needy friend forlorn : 

He, thus repulsed, in wroth and scorn 
To some more liberal stranger turns. 


Relieve tho poor while yet yo may ; 
Down future time’s long vista look, 
And try to read that darkling book; 
Your riches soon may flit away. 


Ye cannot trust their fickle grace; 

As chariot wheels, iu ceaseless round, 

Now upward turn, now touch tho ground, 
So riches ever change their place. 

The man whoso friend receives nd share 
In all his good, himself destnijs : 

Who thus alorio his food enjoys 
His sin alouo shall also bear. 



(5). Rig-reda^ x. 107. 

1. Avir ahhud mahi mdghonam esham vikamjUat% tamMo mr amochi | 
inalii jyotih pitfihhir daiium agfid uruh panthuh dakshindgdh adarki | 
2. Uchcha dm dahhinuvanto asthur ye akvaddh saha te siiryena [ hira^ 
nyaduh amfitatvani hhujante vd9oddh Soma pratirante dyuh | 3. J)aiv\ 
pHritir dahshina devayajgd na kavdrihhyo na hi ie ppinanti [ atha nardh 
prayaia-dakshinuso avadya-bhiyd hahavah ppnanii | .... 6. Dakshi- 
navd ?9 praihamo hfUah eii dakshinuvdn grumanlr agram eii | tarn eva 
mange fipipatim Jandndm yah prathnm dahhindm dvivdya | 6. Tam 
eva jrMim tarn u brahmdnam dhur yajnanyam samagum ukthakaiam | 9a 
iukrasya tamo veda iuro yah praihamo dakshinayd rarudha j 7. Rakshind 
^kam daknhind gam daduii dakshind chandram uta yad hiranyam | 
dakshind ^nnam vanuie yo nah utmd dakehi^dth varma krinute vijrlnan | 
8 . Na bhojdh mamrar na nyartham ^yur na ruhyanti na vyaihanU ha 
hhojdh I idam yad vikatn Ihuvanam tvakha etat garvaih dakshind ebhyo 
daddti I 9. Bhojdh jigyah iurabhtm yonim agre bhojdh jigynr vadhvam 
yd SHvdsdh | bhojdh jigyur antahpeyam 9urdydh bhojdh jigyur ye ahHtah 
pray anti | 10. Bhojdya aham sam mrijanti dium bhojdya dtte kanyd 
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PRAISE OF LTBERALITY TO PRIESTS. 




iumhhamCmd | Ihojasya idmi punkharanlva vehia parishlcritaih (Jevamdnd 
tva chitram | 11. Bhojam aivdh sushthvvdho valutnti mvrid ratho va/rttaU 
dakshmCLydh | Ihojarn devaso amta hkar^shu bhojaf} htrUn samatiika^hu 
je(a I 

^‘1. The great liberality of these raen has been iDauifested. 
The whole living [world] has been liberated from darkness. Tho 
great light given by the Pathors*®^ has arrived. The broad path of 
Largess has been beheld. 2. Tho givers of gifts abide aloft in tho 
sky; the bestowers of horses live with the Sun; tho givers of gold 
attain immortality ; tho bestowers of raiment prolong their lives. 3. 
A gift is a satisfaction of the gods, an offering to the deities, and [pro¬ 
ceeds] not from tho illiberal; they bestow nothing; and many men 
who bestow largesses are bountiful merely through fear of reproach 

.5. Tho girer of^ifts, invited, advances first: he walks in 

the front as leader.®^® I regard as the king of men him who first 
presented a gift. 6. They call him a rishi, a priest, n reverend 
chanter of hymns and reciter of verses,—he knows the tlirco forms of 
the resplendent (Agni),—the man who was the first to crown [his 
religious service] with a gift. 7. Largess bestows a cow, a horse, 
and gleaming gold. Largess bestows food, which is our life. The 
wise men makes largess-giving his breastplate. 8. Bountiful men 
neither die nor fall into calamity; they sufter neither wrong nor pain. 
Their liberality confers on them this whole world as well as heaven. 
9. The bountiful conquer for themselves first, a pleasant abode, a well- 
dressed wife, and a draught of wiue; they conquer those W’ho walk 
before them, uninvited. 10. A fleet horse is trained for the generous 
man; he obti\ins a brilliant damsel for his portion; this house of his 
resembles a lotus-pond, beautiful, embellished like the palaces of tho 
gods. 11. The liberal man is borne along by rapid horses. Tho car of 
largess rolls forward on easy wheels. Preserve, ye gods, the bountiful 
man in battle. He overcomes his enemies in the fight.^' 


Compare R.V. x. 68,11. The Fathers have adorned tho sky with stars .. . . 
and placed darkness in the night, and light in the day” («eo above, p. 287). 

(>onipare R.V. iv. 60, 8 f. where the prosperity and honour which attend a 
prince who ret4iiiis and cherishes a domestic priest are described. See Professor 
Wilson’s translation, and note on r. 9, in p. 214; and Roth's Art. on Brahma and 
tho Brahmans, Jouni. Genn. Or. Society, i. 77 ff. See also the hymn from the A.V. 
ifi. 19, quotwl in the lat vol. of this work, p. 283. 
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„^_.VEDA, yii. 103, AUTUMNAL EEVIVAL OF THE FROGS 
Verses 8 ff. may be thus freely rendered : 




The liberal does not mourn or die ; 
No pain or care his life annoys; 
This world is his with all its joys, 
And future bliss beyond the sky. 


lie owns a princely palace bright, 

And dwells in godlike pomp and pride; 
A richly decked and winning bride 
Sits fair and blooming by his side, 

And fills his heart with love’s delight. 


With plenteous stores of corn and wine 
Supplied, a merry life he leads; 

Swift o’er the plain his chariot speeds. 
Whirled on by praucing, snorting, steeds; 
He smites his foes by aid divine. 


The hymn which I cito next has been already translated by Pro¬ 
fessor Miix Miiller in his Anc. Sansk. Lit, pp. 494 f., where ho thus 
remarks on it: The lOSrd hymn of the 7th Mandala, which is called 
a panegyric of the frogs, is clearly a satire on the priests; and it is 
curious to observe that the same animal should have been chosen by 
the Vedic satirist to represent the priests, which, by the earliest 
satirist of Greece, was selected as the representative of the Homeric 
heroes,” 


(6) Jtig-veda^ vii. 103. 

1. SaThvettsaram iaSapiinOh hrdhm(in(ih vrata-chdnnah 1 vdchani Par^ 
janya-jinvitdm jyra inanddkdh avndishuh | 2. Divydh dpo ahhi yad enani 
dyan dpitim na kiahkam sarasi saydnam | gavam aha na mdyur vatsinl- 
ndm mandukdndm vagnur atra sam eti | 3. Yad Im endn niaio ahliy 
avanhit trishydvatah prdvrishi dgatdydm | akhkhalikritya pituram na 
putro anyo any am upa vadantam eti | 4. Ango any am anu grihhndti enoi' 
apdm visarge yad aniandishdtdm | mandiiko yad ahhivi'ishtah kanishkan 
priinih samprinkte haritena mcham | 6. Yad eshdm anyo anyasya 
vdcham iuktasyeva vadati §ik8ha?ndnah | earvam tad eshdm samridheva 
parva yad suvdoho vadathana adhi apsu | 6. Gomdynr eko ajamdyur ekah 
priSnir eko haritah ekah eshdm ) samunam ndrna hihhrito virupdh purutra 


AUTUMNAL CROAKINU OF THE EHOGS COMPAllED 


vacham pipUur ladantah | 7. J^rdhmmdso aiirdtre na some saro na 
pHrmm abhito vadantah | samvaharasya tad ahah pari shflia yan 
manduMh prdvjrishlnam lahhuva | 8. Brdhmantisah somino vdckam 
akrata hrahna Tcrinvantah parivatsarinam | adhvaryavo gharminah aisHvi- 
dandh (ivir hhavanii giiliydh na he chit | 9. Devahitm jugttpur dvuda- 
iasya ritnm naro na pra minanti ete 1 safhmtsare prdvrishi (igatayCm 
taptdh gharmdh ainuvaie visargam | 10. Qomdyur adad ajarndyur adat 
jyri^nir adad harito no vasilni | gavdm mandulcdh dadatah kaiCmi saha-^ 
arasdve pratirante dyah | 

‘n. These vow-fulfilling Enihraans, tlio frogs, after lying quiet for 
a year, have now uttered their voice, stimulated by Parjunya (the 
ruin-god). 2. When the waters from the sky fell upon tliora, as they 
lay like a dry skin in the (dried-up) pond, the voice of the frogs 
rises in concert, like the lowing of cows whicli have calves. 3. When, 
on the arrival of the autumn, rain foil upon them, when they were 
ardently desiring it and parched with thirst, the one croaking ap¬ 
proaches, like a son his father, another who is culling out. 4. One 
of them seizes the other, when they are delighted with the dis¬ 
charge of the waters ; when the speckled frog, soaked, and leaping 
upwards, joins liis voice to that of the green one. 6. When the 
one repeats the sounds of the other, as a pupil the words of his 
teacher, youi* every limb seems in full vigour, as yo make a 
loud noise upon the waters. 6. One lows like a cow, another 
bleats like a goat; one of them is speckled, another green. Having 
a common name, they vary in appearance, and modulate their voices 
diversely as they croak. 7. Like Brahmans at the Atiratra soma- 
rito, like (priests) talking round a full bowl, ye frogs surround the 
pond on this day of the year which is the day of autumn. 8. The 
soma-offering Brahmans raise their voices, performing their annual 
devotiouvs ; these adhvaryus, sweating with their hot oblations [or 
their kettles] issue forth like persons ^\'ho have been liidden, 9. They 
have observed the divine ordinances of the year ; these creatures do 
not disregard the season ; when autumn has arrived these heated 
kettles obtain their release. 10. The frog who lows, and the one who 
bleats, the speckled and the brown, have bestowed on us riches : 

Prof, Muller readers driti by “ fish.'' I prefer the more common siguificatiou 
of “skin.” 
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TO THE BRAHMANS’ RECITATION OF PRAYERS. 




giving us hundreds of cows, tho froge prolong our lives in the season 
of a thousand shoots.’^ 

I Irave attempted to give the substance of this hymn very freely in 
the following verses :— 


As Brahmans, who a vow fulfil, 

The frogs had now a year been still. 

Like dried and shrivelled skins they lay, 
Faint, parched with heat for many a dajv 
Expecting, long in vain, tho showers 
Withheld by Air’s malignant powers. 

But autumn comes; Parjanya rains 
In copious streams, and floods the plains. 
Clouds veil tlie sun, the air is cool, 

Tho ponds, long empty, now ore full. 
There flout the frogs, their bodies soak ; 
Afar is heard their meivy croak. 

Well drenched, they jump aloft in glee. 
And join in noisy colloquy. 

They leap upon each others' backs. 

And each to P other crit's co-ax. 

As teachers first cull out a word, 

Then boys repeat what they have heard, 
Just so the frogs croak out once more 
What other frogs had croaked before. 
Sounds diverse issue from their throats, 
Some low like cows, some bleat like goats, 
Though one in name, of various sheen, 

P'or one is brown, another green. 

As Brahmans at a Soma-rite 
Around the bowl in talk unite, 

This (lay the frogs their pond surround, 
And make the air with noise resound. 
These priests, the frogs, their voices raise, 
And sing their annual hymn of praise. 

As priests who sweated o^er a pot 
« Soon quit the fire they find too hot, 





ATHAIIVA-VEDA, vii. 12, 


PRAISE OF SOCIAL MEETINGS. 


The frogs, bo long oppressed hy boat, 

Emerge in haste from their retreat. 

From rules divine they never swerve, 

But all the seasons^ laws observe. 

When autumn comes, their snfFerings cease, 

Prom scorching heat they find release. 

The frogs that bloat, and those that low, 

Erown, green, on men all woaltli bestow. 

Tlie kino that on our pastures graze, 

We owe to them, with length of days. 

It is possibly an echo of this production that we find in a description 
of autumn in the Harivaiu^a, v. 8803, where the poet compares the 
noise made by a frog, after his rest of sixteen half mouths, along with 
his wives, to the recitation of the llig-veda by a Bniliman surrounded 
by his pupils (^plavangamah sJwdma-pahshaidyi^^^ virauti goshthah saha 
kdmimhhik | rieho dvijatih priya-8atya-dharmd yathd, svamhyaih pari- 
vdryamdnah). On this verse the late M. Langlois somewhat naively 
remarks os follows, in a note to his Erench translation of the Hariv. 
vol. ii. p. 132 : Dans nos moeurs rien n’ <:^galerait V impertinence 
eVuno comparaison dans laqueEe uue grcnouillo serait assimilee a un 
respectable eccldsiastique. Lea Indiens, a co qu’ il parait, no voyaient 
dans telle esp^ce do rapprochement aucunc teinte impidt4/* 

The next hymn breathes a social spirit, and a disposition to profit 
by the improving influences of the company of cultivated men, com¬ 
bined, however, with a vainglorious desire to shine at their cxpence. 


(7). Atharva-veda, vii. 12. 

1. Sahhd cha mCi aamitii cha avatdm Frajdfiate-r duhitarau samviddno | 
yendsangachhai upa- md sa ^ikshdt churn vaddni pitarah sangateshu | 2. 

There seems to be no doubt that this word refers to the frog’s eight months 
quiescence since the close of the preceding rainy season. M. Langlois, who had 
before him tlie reading shodam-paksha-mryyl, was naturally puzzled by it, and 
renders it, “ La greuouUle, dont lea flancs sent comnoe sillonnes par les seize cotes,” 
and he adds a note to the following effect; ** H me semble que, par cette epitUbto uu 
peu obscure, 1’ intention de 1’ auteur est de d6peindre les seize c^tes de la grenouille, 
devenues plus apparentes h la suite dos chaleuxs do qui out du I* aff^blir.” 
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A-YEDA, III. 30, PRAYER FOB CONCOBI) IN A FAMILY. 




Vidma te sahhe ndma naruh^d ndma vai usi | i/e ie le cha s'ahhdsadas te me 
saniv, mvdclimah | 3. Eahdm ahafk samdslnunum varcho vijndnam udade j 
aaydfi sarvasyOkmmsado mam Indra hhaginam krinu [ 4. Yad vo manah 
paragatam yad haddharn iha velui vd | tad vah (Ivortaydmasi mayi vo 
ramaidm inanalj, | 

1. May Assembly and Meeting, the two daughters of Prajapati, 
concurrently preserve me. May every one whom I meet resort to me; 
may 1 speak agreeably, o fathers, in the assemblies. 2. Assembly, 
wo know thy name ; thy name is conversation. Let nil the members 
of the company converse with me. 3. I appropriate the glory and the 
knowledge of those men who are seated here. Indra, make me tlie 
most distinguished in all this assembly. 4. If your thoughts have 
turned elsewhere, or aro enchained here or there, we cause them to 
return: lot them delight in me/^ 

The hymn of which I next give the first four verses contsins a 
prayer, or incantation, for concord in a family. 


(8). Atharva-veditj iii. 30. 


1. Sahridayarn mmmanasyam avidveBham kpinomi vah | anyo anyam 
alhi haryata vatsam jdtam ivdgfmyd | 2. Anuvraiah pituh putro mutrd 
Ihavatii sammayidh \ jdyd patye madhv.matim vdeham vadatu iantivdn | 3. 
Md hhrdtfl hhrdtaraih dvikshad md avasdram uta svaad | aamyanchah 
savratdh hhutvd vdchafn vadaia hhadrayd 1 4. Yena devdh na viyanii no 
cha vidvnhate mithah | tat kjrinmo brahma vo grihe sanjndnam puruahe- 
hhyah I 

‘M. I impart to you concord, with unity of hearts and freedom from 
hatred : delight one in another, as a cow at the birth of a calf. 2. 
May the son be obedient to his father, and of one mind with his 
mother: may the wife, at peace wuth“® her husband, speak to him honied 
words. 3. Let not brother hate brother, nor sister sister : concordant 
and united in will speak to one another with kind words. 4. \Ve 
perform in your house an incantation, creating concord among its in- 


I am unable to give an explanation of the word ^antivany which, though mascu¬ 
line in form,, seems to agree with 





INCANTATIONS TO SAVE THE DTINO, 


%L 


mates, and ono through wliich the gods will not desert you, nor mutual 
hatred oxiet” 

The four hymns of the Atharva-veda whicli follow contain incanta¬ 
tions designed to save persons suffering under dangerous diseases, and 
on the point of death, from death; or rather perhaps to try to recall 
their spirits after their separation from the bod 3 ^ They supply various 
illustrations of the conceptions entertained by the Indians of the period 
when they were composed, regarding the vital principle, the relations 


of the different senses to the several elements, the deities by whom 
men’s tenure of life was regulated, the power of incantations to arrest 
the approach of doom,, and other kindred particulars, Some of the 
ideas which we shall meet here have already occurred in the section 
on Yarna. 


(9). Atharva-veda^ v. 30. 

1. Avatas te dvatah pardvatas te ftvatah | ihaiva hhava md nu gdh md 
purvdn anu (jdh pUrJn asuni ladhndmi te dridham ] 2. Yat Ua ^Ihicheruh 
purmhah svo yad atamjanah | unmochana-pramochane uhhe vuchd vadami 
te I 3. Yad dudrohiiha iepishe striyai pnihee achittya | iinmo —| 4. Yad 
eitaso mdtrihfitdt ieshe pitrikriidt cha yat | immo —[ 5. Yat te mutd yat 
te jyitd juinir hhrdtd cha sarjatuh | pratyah sevasva hheshajam jaradashtim 
Jerinomi tvd | 6. Jhaidhi purusha sarvma manam saha | dutau Yamasya 
md ^nuydh adhi jlvaptird Hit | 7. Anuhutoh punar ehi vidvdn udayanam 
pathah 1 drohanam dlcratranam jlvato jlvato Ujanam | 8. Md hibher na 
mariAiyan Jafuidashtim krinomi tvd | niravocham aham yakshmam mge- 
hhyo ^ngajvaram tava | 9. Anyalhedo angajvaro yaS cha te hridaydmayah j 
yakshnah syenah iva prdjyaptad vdchd sOdhah parastardin | 10. Rishl 
JHodhapratihodhdv asvapno yas cha jdgrivih | tau te prdnasya goptdrau 
diva naktam cha jdgrHum | Ayam Agnir uparndyah tha suryah 
udetu te | udehi mrityor gamhhlrdt krishndt chit tamama pan | 12. 
Namo Yamdya namo aatu mriiyave mmah pitrihhyah uta ye nayanti | 
utpdranasya yo veda tain agnim puro dadhe uainai ariahta^tdtaye | 13. 


Tbi-ec hymns of the Atharva-vedn, viz. iii. 19 ; v- 18, and v. 19, together >vith 
two verses (the 8th and 9th) of s. 11, which formed part of this section, as it origi¬ 
nally appeared in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 18G6, pp. 33 tf., are 
omitted here, as they have subsequently been quoted in the first volume of this work, 
2nd Edition, pp. 280-287. 


MIN/Sr*?^ 


OR R1^0AJ.L THE DEAD TO LIFE. 

AUu prdnah mtu manah aitu chthshcr atho lalam | hrtram asya sam 
vidiim tat padhliydm praii tishfhaiu | 14. Frdnendgne chahshushd saih 
sfijeniam mmtraya ianvd sam haleyia | veitha ampitasya nid na ydt md 
nu Ihumigriho ^hhuvat | 15. Md to prdnah tipadasat rao apdno 'pi dhdyi 
to 1 %uryas tvd ^dhipatir mrityor iiddyachhatii ra^mihhih | 16. Jyam 
antar vadati jihvd haddhd panishpadd | ivayd yahsJunam niravochafh 
Mam roplS cha iahnayxah \ 17. Ay am loJcah priyatamo devdndm apard- 
jiiah I yasmai ivam iha mrityave dishfah purmha jajnisho | sa cha tvd 
'nu hvaydmavi md purdjaraso mrilhdh | 

<*1. Erom thy vicinity, from thy vicinity, from a distance, from 
thy vicinity [I cdl’] to thee: remain hero; do not follow, do not 
follow, the early Fathors. I firmly hold back thy breath, 2. What¬ 
ever incantations any kinsman or stranger liiis uttered against tlioo, 
—with my voice I declare thy release and dcliveranco from them 
all. 3. Whatever hurt thou liast done, or curse thou hast spoken, in 
thy folly, against woman or man, with my voice, etc. 4. If thou lies! 
there in consequence of any sin committed by thy mother, or thy 
father,®” with my voice, etc. 5. Receive the medicine which thy 
father, mother, sister and brother offer to theo. I make thee long- 
lived. 6. Remain here, o man, with thy entire soul; do not follow 
the two messengers of Yama; come to the abodes of tbc living. 7. 
Return when called, knowing the outlet of the path, the ascent, the 
advance, the road of every living man. 8. Fear not; thou shalt not 
die; I make theo long-lived. I have charmed out of thy members 
the consumption by which they are wasted. 9. The consumption 

Oomparo a curious pa-ssage from tho TaittirTya Bruhmana iii. 7 , 12, 3 f., already 
quoted in p. 66: “ May Agni leliver me from any sin which my mother may liavc 
committed when I was in her womb, or which my fatlier may have committed. May 
my parents have received no injury from mo, when I, a son, in sneking, squeezed my 
mother and father in my delight/’ Compare also U.V. vii. 86, 6, quoted above in 
the same page, as well as the following texts : K,V. vi. 61, 7 , 3/5 vak eno anya- 
kriiam bhf{jmia md tat karma yat c.hayadhx'e | “ May w-e not suffer [tho penalty of] 
sin committed by others, or do that which you Will punish, o Vasus!’* vii. 52, 2, 
Md VO bhujexna anyajdtam mo md tat karma vusuvo yat chayadhve | of nearly 
identical sense with the preceding text. x. .37, 12. Yad no dnds chakfima Jihvayd 
guru manaw va prayxUi devaheianam | ardi'd yo no ahhi dnchhundyate tatmin tad eno 
vasavo ni dh^tana | “ If we have committed against you any grievous offence, o gods, 
with our tongues, or through thoughtlessness, transfer (tho guilt of) that siu to the 
enemy who regards us with ranlice.” 

See the section on Yama, p. 294. 
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which racks and wastes thy limbs, and sickens thy heart, has flown 
away to a distance like a hawk, overcome by T^.y word. 10. The two 
sages, Alert and Watchful, the sleepless and the vigilant, those the 
guardians of thy life, arc awake both day and night. 11. May this 
adorable Agni rise bore to thee as a sun. lliso up from deep death,®*® 
yea, even from black darkness.®** 12. lloverence to Yama, reverence 
to Death, reverence to the fathers, and to those who guide us. I 
place in front of this [sick] man, for his security, Agni, who knows 
how to carry him across. 13. Det his breath, let his soul, let his 
sight come, and then liis strength; let his body acquire sensation, and 
stand firm upon its feet. 14. Provide him, Agni, with breath, and 
with sight; restore him, furnished with a body, and witli strength.®*® 
Thou hast the knowledge of immortality; let him not depart, or 
become a dweller in a house of clay. 15. Let not thy inhaled breath 
cease ; lot not thy exhaled breath vanish. Let the sun, the lord, raise 
thee up from death by his rays. 16. This tongue speaks within, 
bound, convulsive. By thee I have charmed away the consumption, 
and the hundred torments of the fever. 17. This world is the dearest, 
unconquered by the gods. To wdiatever death thou wast destined 
when thou wast born, o man,—^we call after thco, do not die before 
thou art worn out by old age.” 


(10) Atharva-veda, vir. 53. 

1. Aniutrahhuydd adhi yud YaiYicLBi/d Sf iJuiftpatd uhhisasto^K dtnunchoh j 
pratyauhatdm Aknnd mrityxm asmad devdndniAgne hhishaja Sachllhth | 
2. Sam kramat&m mil jihitam hrlram prdnapauau te myujav iha stdm | 
htarh jiva Parade vardharndfio Agnis te gopuh adhipah vasishfhah [ 3. 
Agur yat te ailhitam pardolmr apd^ah prdpkah punar a tdv iidm | Agni$ 
tad dhCir fiiTpiter upasthdt tud dtmani p'nnar dvesayClmi te | 4. Md 
imam prdno hdsid mo apano amhdya pard gdt 1 Bapta xiMhhyah enam 
paridaddmi te enam evaBti jaraie vahaniu 1 5. Prainsatam prdtjupdndv 
anadvdhdv iva vrajam | ayarh jarimuah iemdhir arishiah iha vardhatam | 
A te prdnam suvamasi pard yakehmafn Buvdmi te | dyur no vihato 

Compare the oirri/y 6\f9pos of Homor, 

Already quoted in the section on Yama, p. 312. 

Compare the section just referred to, p. 297 ff. 
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dadhad ayam Agnir varenijah | 7. Ud vayaih tamasaa pari rohanto 
ndkam uttamam | difrarJi devaira mryam aganmajyotir ufdaviam [ 

“1. Brihuapati, thou hast delivered us from dwelling in the realm, 
of Tama, from the curse. The A8vin8,—they who, o Agni, are the 
two physicians of the gods,—-they have repelled death from us by their 
powers. 2. Continue associated, ye two breaths, inspired and expired ; 
forsake not his body: may they, united, remain with thee hero. Live 
prosperously a hundred autumns. Agni is thy brilliant protector and 
lord. 3. May thy life, which has been dissipated afar, may thy 
breaths, come back to thee again. Agni has snatched it from the lap 
of Kirriti (Destruction): and I introduce it again into thyself. 4. Let 
not his inspiration abandon him, nor his expiration quit him and 
depart. I commit him to the seven lUshis; may they caixy him on 
in health to old ago. 5. Enter into him, ye two breaths, like two 
steers fcrcing their way into a cow-pen. May this man flourish here, 
an unmolested depositary of old age. 0. Wo restore thy breath. I 
drive away consumption from thee. May this excellent Agni sustain 
our life on every side. 7. Ascending from the darkness to the upper¬ 
most heaven, we have reached, among the gods, the god Surya, the 
highest luminary.’^ 

(11) AiTiarea*‘Veday via. 1. 

1. Antakdya mfityave nama^ prandfi apandh iha te ramanidm ( 
ihdyay^i asfu ptirushotk sahdsund sHryasyct hhdge atnyUasya loke | 2. Ud 
cnani Hhago cigrablitd 'ud Bnam Sovio afhiamdn | ud enam M-aruio devCih ud 
Indrdgni svadaye | 3. Iha te asur iha prdnah ihayur iha ie inanah j ui 
tvd Nirfityuh pCtiehliya daivyd vdchd hhardinasi | 4. Utkrdnia atah 
2 )uru 8 ha mu Va patthdh mrityoh padhisam avamunchamd^iah [ mu chhit- 
thdh asnidl lokad agneh suryasya tandfiseh | 5. TMiyaih vdtah pavatdm 
mutariSvd tuhhyaih varshantu amritdni dpah | edryas te tanve kaih 
tapdti tvdm mvityur dayaidm md pra meshthuh \ 6. Udydnafa te purusha 
ndvaydnam jivdtuni te daksiMtaiiiii krtnomi | d hi roheniam amfitam 
eukham ratham atha jivrir vidaiham d vadusi | 7. Md te manae iatra 
gad md tiro hhud mdjlvehhyah pra viado md ^nugdh pitrin 1 Mike devuh 
ahhi rakehantu tveha | 8. Md gatdndm d dldhUhah nayanti para- 
i'atam | a roha tamaso jyotir ehy a te haetau rahhdmahe | 9. Sydmae 


INCANTATIONS TO SAVE THE DYING, 

clia ivCi ma ialalas oha prenhiiau Yamasya yau pathirahM ivdnau 1 arvdn 
eU ma vi didhyo ma Hra tisMlia panlnmanah [ 10. Md etam pantham 
am gah hhlmak e$ha yena purvam na lyatha tarn bravlmi | tamah etat 
purmha nut pra patthdh hhayam parastdd ahhayatn te arvdk ] 11. Rah- 
ahantu tvd agnayo ye apsu antd raJcshaH ivd mammhynh yam indhate j 
•miivdnaro rakshatu jatavedcih divyaa tvd md dhiig viclyutd saha 1 12. 
Md tva Jcravydd ahhi mamsta Cirat sankamMt ohara | rahhatu tvd 
JDyauh rahhatu Prithivl sdryaS cha tvd rahhatdm clmidramas cha | 
(Vituriksham rahhatu devahetydh | 13, RodhaS cha tvd PrcctlhodhaS cha 
rahhatdm | Asvapnas cha iva AnavadrdnaS cha rahahatdm | GopayaM 
cha iva Jdgrivia cha | 14. YJ? tvd rahliautu tc tvd gopdyaTitu tehhyo 
mmaa telhyak svahd | 15, Jlvehhyas tvd samude Vdyur Tndro TJhdtd 
Hadhatu Savitd trdyamumh \ md tvd prdno lalam hmld asiini te 'nu 
hnaydnum [ 16. JId tvd jamhhah samhanur md tamo vidad md jihvd 
harhih pramayuh kathd ayah [ ut tvd Aditydh Vasavo bharaiitu iid 
Jndrdyfif svostaye \ 17. Ut tvd Ryaur %d Prithivi ut Praydpaixv agia- 
bhit I ut tvd mrityor oshadhayo somardjmr apxparan 1 18. Ayam devdh 
ihaivdstu ayam mu ^mtifra gdd itah | mam sahairaviryena mrityor 
utpdraydmasi 1 19. tvd mrityor apiparaxli cam dhamantu vayodhasah | 
md tvd vyastalccsyo md tvd agharudo rudau | 20, Ahd?'sham avidatJi tvd 
punar dgCth punarnavah | sarvdngah sarvam te chakshuh aarvam ayuS cha 
te ^vidatn j 21. Yyavdt te jyotir abhud apa tvat tamo alramlt \ apa tvad 
mrityum hirfitim apa yakshmam ui dadhxnasi [ 

'‘1. Byverence to Doatli the Ender ! May thy inhaled and exhaled 
breaths gladly rest here. May this man remain here united with his 
spirit in the domain of the sun, in the world of deathlessness. 2. Bhaga 
and Soma with his filaments, tho divine Mnruts, Indra, and A gni, have 
raised him up to liealth. Here is thy spirit, here thy breath, here thy 
life, here thy soul. AVe rescue thee from the bonds of HiiTiti by a 
divine utterance. 4. Rise up hence, o nian. Casting off the fetters of 
death, do not sink downward. Ho not depart from this world, from 
the sight of Agni and the Sun. 5. May the AVind, Matarisvan, blow 
for thee ; may tho waters shower immortality (or ambrosia) on thee; 
may the Sun shine healingly upon thy body; may Heath pity thcc; 
do not die. 6. Thou must ascend, o man, and not descend; I give 
thee life and perceptive power. Mount this pleasant and imperishable 
car, then, when aged, thou shalt declare a festival. 7. Lot not thy soul 
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go away tliither, lot it not disappear; do not wander away from the 
living; do not follow the Fathers. May all the gods preserve thee. 
^8. Do not long after the departed, who conduct men afar. Ascend 
from the darkness; come into the light. We lay hold of thy hands. 
9. Let not the two dogs sent by Yama,®‘® the black and the brindled 
[seize thee]. Como hither; do not hesitate; do not remain here with 
averted mind. 10. Do not follow this path; it is terrible; I speak^f 
that by which thou hast not hitherto gone. This, o man, is darkness ; 
do not enter it. Beyond, thou hast fear; on this side, thou hast 
security. 11. May the fires whicli are in the waters preserve theo; 
may the fire which men kindle preserve thee; may Tatavedas Vai4- 
vnnara (the fire, which is common to all men) preserve thee; let not 
the cele.stial fire, together with the lightning, consume theo. 12. Let 
not the flesh-devouring fire®^^ seek to harm thee; go far from that 
wicked one. May the sky, the earth, the sun, and inoon, preserve 
theo; may the air protect thee from the bolt of the gods. 13. May 
Wakeful and Watchful, may Sleepless and Wakeful preserve thee. 
May Guardian and Yigilant protect thee. 14. May they protect 
and guard thee. To thorn be reverence. 15. May Yayu, Indra, 
Dhatri, and Savitri the deliverer, restore theo to converse with the 
living. Let not breath and strength abandon thee ; we call back 
thy spirit. 10. Let not any destructive demon, let not darkness find 
thee .... May the Adityas and Yasus, with Indra and Agni, raise theo 
up to health. 17. The sky, the earth, Prajapati have rescued thee. 
The plants with Soma their king, have delivered thee from death. 
18. Let this man remain here, o gods ; let him not depart henco to the 
other world. We rescue him from death with a charm of boundless 
efficacy. 19. I have delivered thee from death; may the vigorous 
breathe upon thee.®‘® Let not the shc-dovils with dishevelled hair, or 
those that howl dreadfully, yell at thee. 20. I have snatched tbee; 1 
have caught thee ; thou hast returned renewed, and perfect in thy 
members : I have obtained thy entire eye, and thy entire life. 21. 


Sec A .V. V. 30, 6, above. 

There are three binds of fire, kravyad, or funeral (here refenod to), which 
devours dead bodies, the culinary {amad), and the sacrificial. Sco the Vaj. S. i. 17, 
and the connnentary there, and above, p. 217, note. 

See the 4th verse of the next hymn. 
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[Life] Tiaa breathed upon thoe. Light has come to tlioe. Darkness 
has departed from thee. We remove from thee death, Nirriti and 
consumption/’ 

(1,2) Aiharva-veda^ vm. 2. 

1. jirabhasva imam amritasya irushtim cichhidyamand jaradush^ir 
a^ii te I muffi U dyuh pwiar a hharami rajas tamo mopagCih ma pra 
nieshihah | 2. Jlvatarh jyotir aUyehi arvCin a iva harami ktdaraduya | 
avamunohan mrityupuidn ascfstm drdghlyah Ciyuh prataram te dadhami | 
3. Vat at te prdmm avidam suryCich chakslmr akarJi lava | yat U manas 
tvayi lad dharayami saiii viUva (mgair vadajihvmja 'Uapan | 4. Pranena 
iva dvipadCim chatushpaddm agnirn iva jdtam ahU mm dhamCnni j 7 iamas 
te mpityo ckakslmshe namah prdnaya te ^karam | 5. Ayarii jivaiu md 
mriia imam mmlraydmaai | krinomi asmai hhenhajam mrttyo md puru- 
sham vadhlh j (3. Jlvalam fiagharisham jimnllm oshadMm aham | traya- 
mCinCim sahamdndm saliasvatwi tha huve asmai arishtatdiaye ) 7. Adhi 
hruhi md ^^rahhalhdh srijepiaih tavaiva sail sarvahdydh ilmstu | BhavCl- 
iarvau mfidalam karma yachhatcm apiuid/iya duntaiii dhattaai dyuli | 
8. Asmai mrityo adhi hruhi imam dayasva ud ito ^yava etu | arishtah 
sarvungak suirxij jarasa kaiahdyamh aimana Ihxijam aknidCim | 9, Deva- 
nCnh hetih pari ivd vihiakta par ay dm I tvd rajasah xit tvd mriiyor apipa- 
ram | dr ad agnim kravyddam niruhan jfvdtave te paridhxm dadhami j 10. 
Yat te niydnani rajasam mrityo anavadharshyam [ pathah imam tasrndd 
rakshanto hrahmdsmai varma krinmasi | 11. Rrinomi te grraridpanaic 
jaram mntyum dlrgham ayuh svasti | Vadvamitena prahita7i yamadn- 
iamk charato ^pa s.'dhami sarvaa [ 12. Arad ardtlm nirritim paro 
grahim kravyddah pikCichdn 1 raksho yat sarvaiii durhkutum tat tamah 
kapo hanmasi\ 13. Agnes te pramm miritdd dyuslmato vanve jata- 
vedasah 1 yatha }ia rishyah amritah sajur asas tat to krinomi tad w te 
sa 77 iridhyatam 1 14. S'ive te stdm Dyavaprithivi asayitdpe ahhkriyau ! 
kaiii te suryah a tapatu kim vdto vatu te hride 1 S'ivuh ahhi ksharantu 
tvd apo divyah payasvatih ! 15. Swas te santv oshadhayah ut Ud 
^'hdrsham adharasydhuttardm. prithmui ahhi | tatra Iva ^^dityain'akska- 
tarn Saryaehafidramasdv Md 1 16. Yat te vdsah pantlhdnain ydiri 
mvirn krinushe tvam | kivam te ianve tat krmmah samsparse ^rvkshmm 
astu te \ 17. Yat kshurem mar okay aid sutejasd vapid vapasi keka- 
kmasru | ku 7 nhhan mukham md nah dyuh pra moshlh | 18. Sivau te sldih 
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vrM~yavfiV ahalasdv adomadhau j etau yahshnwiti vi hddh^U eiau nnui” 
chato amhasak | 19. Yad dsnasi yat pihasi dhamjam kruhydh payah | 
yad ddyam yad anadyuni sarvaf/i te annarn, avisham krinomi 1 20. Ahfic 
cha tva ratraye cha tibhdbhydm pari dadrnasi 1 arayehhgo pyhatsMyuh 
imam me pari rakshata | 21. Satam te ayutadx hdyandn dve yuye trlni 
chdvari hrimnah | Indrayni vike devas te anumanyantdm ahriniya- 
mandh | 22. S'arade ivCi hemantdya vasantdya grUhnnya pari diidma^si | 
vcirshCini tuhhyam syondni yeahu vardhanto oshadhlh | 23. Mrityur Ue 
dvipaddm mrityxir tk chatushpaddm | taamdt tvdm mrityor yopaUi 
udhharCmi sa md liblieh i 24. So ^rishta na marhhyan na marishyak 
md lihheli 1 na vai tatra mriyante no yavXi adhamam iamah | 25. Sarvo 
vai tatra jlvaii gaur aivah piirushah pakih | yatredam hrahma hrxyate 
paridkir jlvandya kam \ 26. Pari tvd pdtxi samanehhyo ahhichdrdt sa- 
handhibhyah | amamrir h/iava amrito atijivo md te hdsiskur anavah 
hrtram j 27. Ye mrityavah ekasatam yah nOshtrdh atitdrydh [ munch- 
aniu tamdt kdm devah ayner vaihanarad adJii l 28. Agneh ^ariram asi 
pdrayuhnuh rakahohd 'si sapainakd [ atho amiva-vhatanah puiudrur 
ndma bheskajam | 

1. Seize this boon of immortality; may long life, which cannot bo 
cut off, bo thine. I restore to thee breath and life; do not depart to 
the mist (p'ajas) or to darkness {tamas') j do not die. 2. Come hither 
to the light of the living; I rescue thee that thou mayest survive a 
hundred autumns. Loosing tho bauds ot death and imprecation, I 
lengthen out thy existence. 3. I have recovered thy breath from the 
•wind, thino eye from the sun.®^® I place in thee thy soul. Receive 
sensation in thy limbs. Speak, articulating with thy tongue. 4. I 
blow upon thee with tho breath of bipeds, and ol quadrupeds, as on 
Agni when ho is born (i,e, on fire when kindled). 1 have paid rever¬ 
ence, 0 Death, to thine eye, and to thy brcatli. 5. Let this man live 
and not die. Wo restore him. I make for him a remedy. Death, do 
not kill the man. 6. I invoke for his safety a vivifying . . . . , living^ 
delivering, strong, and powerful plant. 7. Refriend him ; do not seizo 
him; let him go; though he is thine only, let him abide here with 
all his strength; o ‘Bhava and S'arva, be gracious; grant deliverance; 
remove evil and confer life. 8. Befriend him, Death, pity him ; let him 




See above in tho section on Yama, p. 298. 
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arise. Unharmed, with all his limbs, hearing perfectly, till his time of 
decay, let him obtain enjoyment during a life of a hundred years, 9. 
May the shaft of the gods pass thee by; I bring thee across from the mist 
(see V. 1); I have rescued thee from death. Bemoving far away the flesh 
devouring Agni, I draw round thee a circle (see It.V. x. 18, 4) that 
thou mayest live. 10, Preserving him from that misty egress of thine, 
o Death, which no one may escape by menaces, we make prayer a pro¬ 
tection for him. 11. I give thee thy breaths, death at thy full oge,®^® 
long life and health. I drive away all the messengers of Yaina, who 
roam about, seiit by the sou of Yivasvat. 12. We reprove afar Evil, 
Nirriti, Grahi, and ilesh-devouring Pisfichas, and hurl all wicked 
Rakshases, as it were into darkness. 13. I ask thy life from the 
immortal, living, Agni, Jatavedas. I procure that thou mayest suffer 
no injury, that thou mayest also be immortal. May this be the fortu 
nato result. 14. May heaven and earth iu unison bo auspicious and 
innocuous to theo. May the sun shine and the wind blow pleasantly 
to thy heart. May the celestial streaming waters drop down upon 
thee favourably. 15. May the plants bo auspicious to thee. 1 have 
raised thee from the lower to the upper earth. There may both the 
sons of Aditi, the Sun and the Moon,®"' preserve thee. 16. Whatever 
garment for clothing, or whatever girdle thou makest for thyself, we 
cause it to bo agreeable to thy body; may it be soft to thy touch. 17. 
Wholly as a barber, tliou shavest our hair and beard with a sharp and 
cleansing razor, while cleansing our face, do not rob us of our life. 18. 
Let the rice and barley be auspicious to thee, causing no consumption 
or other ailment. These two (grains) destroy consumption, and deliver 
from calamity. 19. Whatever thou eatest or drinkest, the grain derived 
from husbandry, or lic[uid, whatever is or is not to bo eaten all that 
food I render for thee free from poison. 20. We commit thee to both 
the Day and the Night; preserve him for me from the goblins who 
seek to devour him. 21. We allot to thee a hundred, ten thousand, 
years, two, three, four, ages (yugas).®"' May Indra and Agni, may all 

6^0 Compare A.V. xix. 21, 4, 6, 8. 

The is not in tho Vedas generally reckoned among the Adityas. Sco 

above, p. 54 f. . . , j i v i.i.- ^. 

It would bo difficult to say how great a duration is hero denoted by this word; 

but it must be one of groat length, if the long poriods of years, which are mentioned 
just before, may be taken n.^ any indication. See the first vol. of this work, pp. 45 f. 
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the gods regard thee favourably, ■without hostility. 32. We commit 
theo to autumn, winter, spring, summer. May the rains bo pleasant to 
thee, in which the plants grow up. 23. Death rules over bipeds; 
death rules over quadrupeds. From that Death the ruler I rescue 
theo ; do not fear. 24, Thou, who art uninjured, shalt not die; thou 
shalt not die; do not fear. They do not die there ; they do not go to 
the nethermost darkness, (26) every thing lives there, cow, horse, man, 
beast, in the place where this prayer is used, the bulwark of life. 20. 
May it preserve thee from curse from thy equals and friends, lie 
undying, immortal, long-lived; lot not thy breaths abandon thy body. 
27. May the gods deliver thee from thoso hundred deaths, from those 
dangers which are surpassablo, and from that Agni Vaisvanara (fire of 
the funeral pile ?). 28. Thou, the medicament named Putudru (Butoa 

irondosa), art the body of Agni, the deliverer, the slayer of Eakshases, 
and of rivals, and thou art tho chaser away of diseases.” 
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SECTION XXIII. 

BRIEF NOTES ON SOCIETY AND LIFE IN THE VEDIC AGE, AS 
llEFRESENTED IN THE HYMNS. 

In the Introductions to the first three Volumes of his translation 
of tho Jlig-veda (rol. i. pp. xl tf.; vol. ii. pp. xv ff.; vol. iii. xiv if.), 
Professor Wilson has adduced from the hymns a variety of facts illus¬ 
trative of the social and political condition of the people of India, and 
of the advance which they had made in civilization at the period when 
those hymns wore composed. I propose in this section to bring for¬ 
ward such further particulars, connected with the same subjects, as I 
have noticed in the hymns, without excluding the topics already eluci¬ 
dated by Professor W’ilson. 

It is not only tho facta which arc directly stated or implied, in 
regard to the various subjects of inquiry, which may he understood as 
supplying tlio requisite information, lloferences of a corresponding 
character made to the gods, their dwellings, dress, omamonts, chariots, 
weapons, etc., may (as in such a stage of religious progress, more 
especially, men frame their gods after their own imago magnified and 
idealized) be taken as applicable, mutaiis mutandis^ to their worshippers. 

(1.) Country occupied by the Vedic people^ their villages and cities. 

Tho country originally occupied in India by the Vcdic people was the 
tract watered by the seven rivers, tho modern Panjab ; but they gradu¬ 
ally extended themselves to tho eastward and southward; and in B.V. 
iv. 36, IB reference is made to two enemies living beyond {i,e, no doubt 
cost of) the Sarayu (wfa tyd sadyah dr yd Sarayor Indra pdratah Arm- 
ehUrarathd \'adhlh). Por details I refer to tho second volume of this 
work, pp. 373 If. This country was no doubt in part cultivated, 
as we shall see that frequent references are made to agriculture. Put 
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probably large tracts were cohered by forests, ■which arc some times 
referred to. See the references to Agni consuming the woods, above 
(p. 212); and the hymn to Araiiyani, quoted in p, 422. 

As in our own day, in the north-west provinces of India and the 
Panjab, the houses, in places remote from the hills, and where the soil 
is alluvial, without any supply of stone, were no doubt constructed of 
raud.®“ Villages {grama) are mentioned in R.V. i. 114, 1 {viivam 
pushfam asmin grume amUuram | may everything in this village be 
fat and healthy^’); i. 44, 10 {asi grameshu avita | ‘‘ Thou (Agni) art 
the protector in (our) villages^’); i. 149, 4 {gdvah iva gramara ] ‘'as 
cattle come to a village*^); and x. 146, 1 quoted above. 

Cities or fortified places ( pur) are also constantly mentioned. In 
one place it is said that Indra demolished a hundred cities of stonte in 
favour of the liberal Divodasa, iv. 30, 20, that {htam ahnanmauinam 
purdm Tndro vi asgat | Divodasaya dakmhe). Even if we should suppose 
this was a mythological reference to the aerial cities of the Asuras 
(comp. X. 67, 3), it might bo received as evidence that they had as 
their prototypes stone-built cities on the earth, a circumstance in itself 
by no means improbable in tracts of country bordering on the hills, 
where stone is abundant. Iron cities or fortifications {purah dyaslb) 
are mentioned in R.V. i. 58, 8; ii. 20, 8; iv. 27, 1 ; vii. 3, 7; 
vii. 15, 14; vii. 95, 1; viii. 89, 8; x. 101, 8, where the reference is 
either figurative or pui’ely fanciful and mythological. Cities with a 
hundred enclosures or fortifications {Mab^uji) arc referred to in 
i. 166, 8; vii. 15, 14 ; and although they are only alluded to as figu¬ 
rative expressions of the moans of protection afforded by the gods, they 
no doubt suggest the idea of forts, consisting apparently of a series of 
concentric walls, as actually existing in the country at the time. 


(2) Religious worship* 

Let the reader try to conceive himself as living 3000 years ago or 
upwards in the province of India which has been above described. 
At that period the Indo-Aryans had for some time been settled in that 


Bricks (ishiakW) are frequently mentionod in the Brahmanas as osed for the 
construction of vtdis, or altars, but they may have been unbaked. 
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region, and had begun to consider it as their homo, though they were 
still molested by the barbarous tribes of another stock, and of a ruder 
religion, who had been previously in possession of the country, and 
naturally looked upon the intruders with dislike and dread. Conscious 
of their own superiority, and strong in their faith in the protection of 
their ancestral gods, the Aryans regarded these aboriginal tribes and 
their savage rites and character with abhorrence not nnmingled with 
apprehension. We shall therefore suppose one of the small outlying 
village settlements of the Aryans to be situated on tho edge of a forest, 
part of which has been out down, cleared, and cultivated. The popu¬ 
lation Las already multiplied to a considerable extent, and (as we shall 
see further on) a division of labour has boon long established. The 
more thoughtful and contemplative class has now devoted itself to tho 
worship of tho gods; the more enterprising and warlike members of tho 
community have assumed authority over tho rest; the great mass of 
the people follow the occupations of trade and husbandry; while a 
gradually increasing number of the adjoining barbarians is becoming 
incorporated in the growing society as slaves or handicraftsmen of tho 
lowest description. 

Returning home in the evening through the forest, a member of one 
of the priestly families, who is at the same time of a poetical tempera¬ 
ment, experiences emotions such as are sketched in tho hymn to 
Aranyani, which is quoted above in p. 422. Anxious to propitiate 
the favour of the gods, and to worship them all with tho customary 
ceremonies, he is frequently found watcliing during the night (not with¬ 
out apprehension of attack from the aborigiual tribes lurking in the 
adjoining thickets, or from tho howling goblins with which his imagi¬ 
nation peoples the surrounding darkness), and looking for the signs by 
which he supposes the earliest appearance of the deities who usher 
in the day to be indicated. The hymns which az'e addressed to these 
divinities, the two Aj^vins and to Ushas (the Dawn), at least those 
which salute the arrival of the latter, do not spring from devotion 
alone, but are the product of a deep poetical feeling, and a delicate 
imaginative power. The Alvins are the first to appear, the time of 
their manifestation being (as wo have seen, p. 234) dolined as that 
between midnight and tho earliest manifestation of light; and their 
supposed advent is hailed with suitable h3ann3. Then, as tho first 
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streaks of the ruddy dawn bcoorao visible in the east, tho poet breaks 
out into on enthusiastic burst of devotion to the lovely goddess Usbas, 
who every morning renews her youth. Preparation is now made for the 
birth of tho sacred Agni, who springs into life as soon as the physical 
instillments of his generation are brought into contact, is then duly 
lauded by his votary, and is imagined immediately to proceed as a mes¬ 
senger to summon the gods to whom sacrifice is to he offered by their 
worshipper. Soon after Sur^^a (the sun) shoots up above the horizon, 
darting his rays across the firmament, and illuminating everything 
with his splendour; and receives, under a variety of forms or epithets, 
tho adoration of tho delighted poet. In the hot season, when tho 
ground has been parched by long drought, and all ryes are turned to 
tho gathering clouds in tho hope that they will soon discharge their 
watery treasures, Parjanya, the raingod, is besought to send rain; and 
Indra, the regent of the firmament, and the storm-gods, the Maruts, 
are supplicated to fulfil the functions which the imagination of their 
worshippers has assigned to them, of combating tho malignant demons 
of tho atmosphere, and compelling them to yield up the waters which 
they keep shut up in the clouds. Tho otlicr gods, or a select number 
of them, are then invokeil. Along with the recitation of hymns and 
prayers, various sorts of oblations are offered up at different periods 
of the day, to tho several deities. 


(3) Did the Vedio Indians make images of their gods f 


Professor Muller (Chips from a German 'W'orkshop, i. 38) answers 
this question in tho negative. “Tho religion of the Veda,^* he says, 
“knows of no idols. The worship of idols in India is a secondary 
formation, o later degradation of the more primitive worship of ideal 
gods.*’ On the other hand, Dr. BoUensen finds in the hymns clear 
references to images of the gods (Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, xxii. 687 ff.). He writes, “ From tho common appellation of 
the gods as divo naras, ‘men of the sky,* or simply naras (laresr), 
‘men,’ and from tho epithet nripe^as,®^ ‘having tho form of men,’ 
R.V. iii, 4, 6, we may conclude that the Indians did not merely in 


^ Professor Roth e.v. says that according to Suyana tho word means “ having the 
form of mca,” but perhaps signifioa formed, or .adorned by men.” 
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imagination assign human forms to thoir gods, but also represented 
them in a sensible manner. Thus in K.V. ii. 3*^, 9, a painted image of 
Rudra is described : sthirehhir angaih ptiruriipah ngrah bahliru^ hdro- 
hhih pipiie lurangaih ( ^ With fitrong limbs, many-formod, awful, 
brown, ho is painted with shining golden colours.' R.Y. i. 25, 13 
(where it is said of Vuruna, that, ‘wearing a golden coat of mail, he 
veils himself in his radiance; spies sit round him'), appears also to 
refer to a sensible representation." .... “Still clearer appears the 
reference to representations in the form of an imago in v. 52, 15: 
manvunah csh&m dev an akha (the editions of Professor Muller and 
Aufreclit both read achhd) | ‘ I now' pray to the gods of these (Maruts).' 
Here it seems that the Maruts arc distinguished from thoir gods, i,e, 
from their images." .... “ Besides tho common expression vapus, 
tanu, rfipa [‘body* and ‘form'], there is in the oldest language one 
which properly denotes an imago of the gods, viz., Bandfi.4." Much 
more is added in support of tho same view. It is perhaps prematuin 
to attempt to decide on tho valiility of these proofs till it is seen w'hat 
can be urged on tho opposite side. 

(4) Kings and principalitie$. 

Kings arc frequently mentioned in the hymns, i. 40, 8; i. 126, 1; 
iii. 43, 5 ; v. 37, 4; x. 33, 4, etc. In i. 85, 8, the Maruts are said to 
be of awful aspect, like kings {rdjandh iva tvesha-sandrihh). Tho 
country occupied by the Aryaa w'as no doubt peopled by various 
tribes®" and divided into numerous principalities. In 11.V. i. 126, 1, 
a king called Bhavya is celebrated, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Sindhn, or Indus {amanddn stomdn pralhare manuhd Sindhav adhh 
Jeehiyato Bhdvyasya | yo me sahasram amimlta savdn at dr to rdju iravah 
ichhamdnah). In viii. 21, 18, Chitra and other chiefs are alluded to as 
living near the Sanisvati (Chitrah id rdjd rdjakdh any ah yah Baraeva- 
tun anu). Ten kings are alluded to as having fought against Sudas, 
vii. 33, 3; vii. 83, 6 ff. (see the Ist vol. of this work, pp. 319, 323 f.). 
Numerous names of kings occur in tho Eig-veda. Tho meeting8» 
whether friendly or hostile, of princes are alluded to, x. 97, 6 (rdjdnaA 
safnitdv iva). In vii. 18, 2, Indra is represented as living in the 




See Roth, Zur liittcratur imd G(»schichte des Weda, pp. 131 ff. 
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society of his "wives like a king, or dwelling amid lights, as a king 
among his wives, as Sayaiia explains: {rOjeva hijmihhih ksheshi eva ava 
dyuhhih)j which appears to indicate tho existence of royal polygamy* 
In X. 40, 3, the Alvins are said to come to the libations like two 
kings’ sons {rajaputreva savand *va gachhatah), ^^hen Mitra and 
Varuna aro represented in ii. 41, 5; v, 02, 6, and vii. 88, 5 (see above, 
p. 60), as occupying a great palace with a thousand pillars and a 
thousand gates, we may suppose that this is but an exaggerated 
desciiption of a royal residence, such as the poets had seon/^ And 
in the same way wo may imagine that the description of Varupa in 
i, 25, 10, 13 (above, p. 59), as sitting in his house, armyed in golden 
mail or raiment, surrounded by his messengers and exorcising sove¬ 
reignty, was suggested by the ceremonial of a contemporary Kaja’s 
court. It appears from R.V. iv. 50, 8 (quoted in the Ist vol. of this 
work, p. 247), that it was regarded as eminently boneficial for a king 
to entertain a family priest: and in point of fact wo find that the 
liberality of different princes to tho rishis or priests by whom they 
"were attended is celebrated in numerous passages (see tho Ist vol. of 
this work, p. 259, and my article ** On tho relations of tho priests 
to the other classes of Indian society in the Vedio age,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, for 1866, pp. 272 ff,, where tho names of 
numerous royal patrons aro specified). The amount and variety of 
the presents lavished by these kings upon their spiritual advisers, con¬ 
sisting of cows, sometimes amounting to thousands (v. 30, 12 ff.), 
horses, chariots, lumps of gold (vi. 47, 23), dresses {daidsvan dasa 
koi€in daia vasird ^dhihhojand | daso hwanyapindan DivodCisdd muni* 
ttham I da^a rathdn prmhlimcxtah iatam gdh atharvahhyah Ah^aihah 
Pdyave ^daddt\ and elegantly-adorned female slaves (viii. 46, 33, adha 
$l/d yoshand mahl pratuhl Vaiam A§vyam ( adhiruhna vi nlyaie\ oven 
although we should suppose,—as wo probably must, — that there is a 
great amount of exaggeration in the passages referred to, viz., i. 126, 
1 ff. ; V* 27, 2; v* 30, 12 ff.; v. 33, 8 ff.; v. 61, 10 ; vi. 27. 8 ; vi. 
47, 22 ff. ; vi. 63, 9 f.; vii. 18, 22 ff. ; viii. 3, 21 ff. ; viii. 4, 19 ff.; 
viii. 5, 37 ff. ; viii. 6, 46 ff.; viii. 19, 36 f.; viii 21, 17 f.; viii. 24, 
29 f. ; viii. 46, 21 ff. ; viii. 54, 10 ff. ; viii. 67, 14 ; x. 33, 4 ff. ; x. 

A.V. iii. 12, and ix. 3 contain prayi^rs for the stability of a house at the time of 
its construction. 
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62, 6 ff. ; X. 93, 14 f., is still a proof that very considerable wealth 
wae possessed by these princes. One chieftain, Ka4u, son of Chedi, 
is even said to have given to the rishi ten kings, brilliant as gold, viii. 

5, 38 {yo me hiranya-sandfik dasa rdjno amamhata). 

Towards the close of tho Big-voda two hymns occur (x. 173 and 174) 
in which blessings are invoked on a king. I shall quote the first, x. 173:— 

1. Ji tvd 'kdrsham antar edki dhruvas Uah^hdvicMcluilih | vUm tvd 
sarvd/t vdnchantu md tvad rdshfram adhi hhrakt | 2. Jhamidki mdpa 
chjoBhthdh parvatali ivdchuchali/i | Indrah iveha dhruvaa tiahfha iha 
rdahtram u dhdraya | 3. Imam Indro adidharad dhruvam dhrxmna 
kavuhd I taamai 8omo adhi hravat taamai u Brahmanaspatih | 4. JIhruvd 
dyaur dhruva pf ithivi dhruvdmh parvatdh ime | dhruvam vikam tdarh 
jayad dhruvo rdjd viSdm ayam | 5. Dhruvam te rdjd Varuno dhruvam 
devo Brihaspatih | dhruvam te Indrah cha AgnU cha rdslifram dhdraya- 
tdm dhruvam | 6. Dhruvam dhruvena havuhd ahhi Somam mriidmasi | 
aiho te Indrah kevalir vik halihritas karat | 

“I have brought thee forward; remain in the midst; continue firm 
and immovable; may all thy suhjocts desire thee I may thy dominion 
not full away from thee! 2. Bcroain here; do not fall; continue im¬ 

movable as a mountain; abide hei'e as firm as Indra; support here the 
realm. 3. Indra with a firm oblation has held him firm; may Soma, 
may Brahmauaspati, take his part. 4. Firm is tho sky, firm the 
earth, firm these hills, firm is the whole world, and this prince is a 
firmly-established king over his subjects. 6. May king Varuno, may 
the divine Bjdbaspati, may Indra and Agni firmly maintain thy rule! 

6. Wo urge the firm Soma with a firm oblation. And now may Indra 
make thy subjects devoted to thee alone, and bringors of tribute.^’ 

Mention is .also made of rulers or governors under the title of pur- 
pati, lord of a city or fortified place (i. 173, 10), and griimapi ruler of 
a village, or tribe, or band of men. The latter word occurs in x. 62, 
11 : eahaaraddh yrdmanlr ma riehan maxiuh silryendsya yatamdnd etu 
dakskind | *‘Let not this man (Savarni), the leader of the people, suffer 
calamity: let his largess extend to the and in x. 107, 5, 

dakshindedn grdmanlr agram eti | “Tho bestower of largesses walks 
iu the front as a leader” (see above, p. 434). 


See the context in my paper on the prieeta iu the Vedic ago, Jour. R.A.S. for 
18G6, p. 276, 
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(5) Different ranks in society,—rich and poor. 

As may be concluded from the facts already stated, we find in the' 
hymns a distinct reference to rich and poor as existing in the com¬ 
munity. See E.Y! X. 117, quoted above in page 431, where the 
existence of both classes is distinctly recognized, and liberality on the 
part of the wealthy is recommended. In x. 107, 10, the house of the 
donor of'largesses is compared to a lotus pond, and is said to bo em¬ 
bellished like a palace of the gods (above, p. 434, and compare x. 135, 
7). In viii. 4, 9, tho man who is a friend of Indra is said to have 
horses, chariots, cows; to bo handsome, to enjoy vigorous vitality, and 
to come resplendent into the assembly (afrl raihl surOpah id goman id 
Indra te aakho. | ivatrabhajs vayasd saehate soda ehandro yili sabhdm 
upn). 

(6) Domestic relatiom and life and morals. 

There aro in tho hymns distinct traces of tho exiatonco of polygamy, 
though it was no doubt the exception, nnd monogamy the rule. In 
some places the husband appears to bo described as having only one 
wife, if we may judge from the fact that the latter is mentioned in the 
singular. Thus in i. 124, 7, ITshaa is said to display her form, as if 
smiling, as a loving and well-dressed wife does to her husband {jayd 
inapatyeniatt suvdstik Ushah hasro iva ni rinUe apeak \ compare iv. 3, 
2, and x. 71, 1). And in i. 105, 2, it is said d juyu yuvate patim j 
“The wife embraces her husband.” In other places a plurality of 
wives is more or less distinctly intimated. Thus in i. 62, 11 : paltm 
na patnlr usafir udantam sprisanti tva iavasdvan manUhah \ “ Our 
hymns touch thee, o strong god, as loving wives a loving husband; ” 
i. 71, 1 : upa pra jinvann usatir nianium patiih na miyarn janayah 
sanllfih 1 smsCrah \ “Tho loving sisters [*.«. fingers] have stirred up 
the loving [Agni], as wives dwelling together.their own husbands;”** 
i. 105, 8 (=x. 33, 2): sam md tapanti abhitah sapatnlr iva pariavati [ 
“ My ribs” (or, according to the Nirukta and SSyana, the sides of the 
well) “press painfully on me all around, like rival wives (literally. 


»» I should observe that both Suyaou and Professor Bcnfcy construe the epithet 
ennilih “dwelling together, or in ono house” with natSrah ■' the sisters,” and not 
with jamyah “ wivM.** 
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co-wives);’* i. 186, 7: iam \m giro janayo na patnih surallMifamam 
nardfh nasanta | .Hymns haste to him the most pleasing of heroes, as 
women who are wives; ” vii. 26, 3: janlr tva gxtiir eknh safndno ni 
mamfije purah Indr ah su sarvdh | India took to him all the cities, as 
(one) common husband his wives; ** x. 43, 1 : pari shvajante janayo 
yatha patim | ‘^[The hymns] embrace [Indra] as wives a husband^** 
The S'atap. Br. ix 1, 4, 6, distinctly avows the principle of polygamy, 
and states the origin of the practice after its cwn fashion: purva- 

emai juhoti atha stribhyah | pumdihsam tad-vlryma atyadadhufi | pte- 
pmt tva pumse juhoti bahvlhliyah iva strlbhyak | tasmad apy ekasya 
pufhso hcthvyo jdydh hhavanti | ubhuhhydih vashafkdrena oha »vdhdkarena 
cIm pufhse juhoti svdhdkdrena 6va sMhhyah | ptundtrisani ova iad-vlryena 
atyCidadhati | Ho sacrifices to the man first, then to the women. Ho 
exalts the man in consequence of his vigour. Tie sacrifices to the man 
as to one, and to the women as to many. Hence also one man has 
many wives. He sacrifices to the man both with the vashatkara end 
the svahakara, to the women 'Nvith the latter alone. He exalts the 
man in consequence of his vigour.** It seems to have been considered 
a misfortune for a woman to bo left an old maid in her fathcr*8 house 
(sec the case of Ghosha, above, p. 247). It would lead me too far to 
attempt to give any description of the marriage ceremonial, for which 
I must refer tho reader to Weber’s Indischo Htudien, v. 177 ff. (see 
also R.V. x. 109). Women appear to have been permitted to murry 
a second time, according to A.Y. ix. 6, 27 f., quoted above, in the 
section on Yama, p. 306 (see also the Ist vol. of this work, pp. 281 ff.). 
In i. 124, 7, Tishas is said to show herself, as a female, without a 
brother (her natural protector), is said to show herself to a man {ahhrd^ 
teva pxifme eti pratdehT), Wicked liars arc compared, in iv, 5, 5, to 
women without brnthers, and evil-disposed wives hostilo to their hus¬ 
bands {alhrdtaro na yoshano vyantah patiripo na janayo durevdh | papd- 
»ah santah anrituh asatyuh tdam padam ajanata gabhtram). 

The eleventh and twelfth verses of R.V. x. 27, are as follows:— 
yasydnakshd dahita jatu dsa kas idm vidvdn abhmanyeta andhdm J 
kataro nunitn praii tam vixichcde yah, im vahute yah ItTi vci vareydt \ 12. 
kiyail yoihd maryato vadhdyoh paripritd panyam vdryem j bhadrd 
radhiir hhavati yat supeidh svayam sd mitram vanute jam chtt | 11. '^Who 
knowingly will desire the blind daughter of any man who has one ? 
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Or who will hurl a javelin at him who canies off or woos such a 
female? 12. How maoy a woman is satisfied with the great wealth 
of him who seeks her ! Happy is the female who ia handsome : she 
herself loves [or chooses] her friend among the people/* May we not 
infer from this passage that freedom of choice in the selection of 
their husbands was allowed, eomotimos, at least, to women in those 
times ? The Svayamvara, or selection of ther own husbands by kings* 
daughters, appears, from the Mahabharata, to have been a common prac¬ 
tice in later times. See the well-known story of Nala and HamayantL 

A passage has been quoted above (p. 82 note) from the Taitt. Br. 
ii. 4, 2, 7, the comraencemont of which, though not altogether clear, 
may bo translated thus: ** The divine and fortunate IndranI, wife of 
an excellent husband, was victorious by a part, in the acquisition of a 
husband.** Did young women at that time compete for husbands ? 

The following allusion to the relations of a widow with her deceased 
husband*8 brother occurs in a verse addressed to the Alvins, x. 40, 2 
(«*Nir. iii. 1*5): ITuha svid doshd kuha vasior ASvind kuhdbhipUvam 
Jearatah kukonhatah | ko vdih iayutrd vidhaveva devaram maryam na 
ijotihd krinute aadaMe d \ “Whore aro you by night, A.4vin8, and 
where by day ? where do you alight ? where have you dwelt ? who 
draws you to his house, as a widow does her brother-in-law to the 
couch, or os a woman does a man .^’* In his Illustrations of the Nirukta, 
p. 32, Professor Both refers, in elucidation of this comparison, to Manu, 
ix. 69, 70, where it is enjoined that in certain circumstances a widow 
shall he married to her deceased hu8band*s brother. In verse 60 it 
is ruled that the union shall only subsist until ono son has been pro¬ 
created. It will thus be seen that the ancient law of India corre¬ 
sponded in this respect with that of the Jew^, as expounded in Deu¬ 
teronomy, XXV. 5: compare St. Matthew, xxii. 24 ff. This custom, 
appears to bo referred to in the somewhat obscure verse before us. 

By the kindness of Professor Max Muller 1 am enabled to give 
Sayana’s explanation of the verse :—Kincha vdm yuvdm ko yajamdnah 
sadhasthe** sahasthdne vedy-dkhye akrimUe'^ \ paricharandrtham 
utmdlhimuhhtJcaroti | tatra dfisManiam dar^ayaii | iayuinV^ aayane 
vidhaveva^' yathd mritalhartrikd nuri devaram^^ hharinlhr^taram 

ahhimukhiharoti | maryam yathd cha aarvam manmhjam yoahd'' 
aarvd ndri samhhoga-kdle ^hhimukhlkaroti tadvad ity arthah | “what 
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worsHpper places you in his own prosonce at tho altar to serve you ? 
Ho illustrates this. As a womau whose husband is dead places her 
husbaueVs brother before her on tho bed, or a woman at tho time of 
sexual conxioctiou places a man before her/^ Then follows a quotation 
from tho Nirukta iii. 15, on the same verse. 

On tho occasion of the marriage ceremonial, a wish is expressed in 
tho bride^s favour that slio may bo a queen over her father-in-law, her 
mother-in-law, her husband’s sister, and his brothers, x. 85, 46 {mmrUjnl 
ivakire bhava samrajnl ha^rvdm hhava | nanCindari samrajni hhava aayn^ 
rOjnl adhi devfishu). In viii. 2, 20 reference is made to an unamiable son- 
in-law {aklrah iva jdmdta) ; but it is not very clear what he is intended 
to illustrate. In i. 109, 2, the poet says he has heard that Indra and 
Agni are more liberal than an inferior son-in-law, or a wife’s brother 
{(firavavi hi hhiinddvaUard vdm vijdmdiur nta vd gha sydldt). Y:i»ka 
(Nir. vi. 9) explains tho word vijdmdtri of a person who is not complete 
in all necessary requisites {asnsamdptdj jdmdtnh) ; and adds that the 
people of tho south always speak of this word as denoting a man who 
has purchased his wife (vijdmdtd iti iaivad dakshindjdh kritdpaiim 
dchakshate ) asmamdptah iva varo ^Ihipreta^)* 

Allasions to conjugal inlidelity and sexual immorality arc not 
wanting. In x. 34, 4, reference seems to bo made to the gambler’s 
wife being the object of other men^s intrigues (anyejdydm pari mriianti 
asya yasya agridhad vedane vdjJ akshah | see above, p. 426). In 
X. 40, 6, mention is made of a woman resorting to her rendezvous 
{nishkritam na yoshana) corap. x. 34, 6 {nishkritam jdrijit which, 

if a mamud woman is meant, implies an adulterous connection. In 
ii. 29, 1, Mitra and Yanina are prayed to remove tho worshippoFs 
sin, as a woman who bears a child secretly puts it away {dre fnat 
karta rahasilr ivdgah),^ In i. 167, 4, wo find the words para kthhrah 


These words {nishkritoni nn yoi/wna) prove either conjugal infidelity, if yoshatui 
or Jnrint meun a married woman, or if they refer to an unmarried female, it would 
shew that young lovers made aspignntions, and therefore that wonaon had more 
liberty, and were not confined as in later times. In i. 167, 3, occur tbo words yuhd 
manwho na yoa?id | “ Like a man's wife moving or acting Becretly.” 
Suyana, however, refers them only to the privacy of tho female apartments. See 
Wilson in loco. 

Sec ihrofessoT Wilson's translation and note in loco, and Introduction to vol. ii. 
p. rvii. 
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aydso fjavi/d sudhdrmyeva Maruto mtmikshuh | which Professor Wilson, 
following Sayana, renders “ The radiant, ever-moving, Maruts have 
mingled with (their) associate (lightning), like (youths) with common 
women/’ The words are quoted by Professor M. Mviller, translation 
of RV. i. 176, but without any explanation on tho point under con¬ 
sideration. 

In ix. 67, 10 tf. the poet prays, and twice repeats the prayer, th.at 
Pushan would protect him in nil his goings, and provide him with a 
supply of damsels {avitd no Pxtshd ydniani ydmani d bhakshat 

kmydsu | 11. ayatn somah kapardine gh^'itafn m pavate madhu \ d 
hhakshat kanydsu nah | 12. ayain te dghrtne s^ito ghfttarh na pavato 
Mti I d h/inkskat kanyCisH nah). The general opinion of tho poet’s 
contemporarios in regard to the loraalo sex appears to bo intimated in 
the following W'ords put into tho mouth of Indra, viii. 33, 17. Indrai 
chid gha tad ahravU striydh asdsyam manah j uto aha kralum raghum | 

Indra declared that tho mind of a woman was ungovernable and her 
temper fickle.*' 

lu Valakhiiya 8, 3, mention is made of a gift of one hundred slaves 
{Mam ddsdn ati irajah). In li.V. viii. 46, 32, Professor llotii con- 
jocturcB {s.v, ddsa) that tho correct reading is katam ddsdn | I 
received a hundred slaves." (See my article on the priests in. tho 
Yedic age. Jour. li.A.S. for 1866, p. 275). Compare the word dd«a- 
pravarga iu It V. i. 92, 8, quoted above iu p. 184, and translated 
in p. 186, 

As regards tho morals of tho people, in other respects than those 
which relate to the relations of the soxes, it may ho mentioned that 
untruth is condemned in a verso already quoted, iv. 5, 5, and the 
gods are said (1. 152, 1 ; vii. 49, 3 ; vii. 84, 2) to punish lying. Fre¬ 
quent mention is made of tho friendship borne by the gods to their 
votaries, which seems to imply the existence of a similar special re¬ 
lation of affection between some of their womhippers. See also hymn 
X. 71, translated in the third volume of this work, p. 256. In x. 117 
(as 1 have already noticed, p. 457) beneficence to the poor is commended. 

(7) JDresB^ ornaments^ etc, 

Ilefercnces are made in various places to well-dressed females, 
iv. 3, 2; X. 71, 4 {jayeva pafye uhtl snvdsdh); x, 107, 9, or to elegant, 
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woll-mado garniGiits, v. 29, 15 (vasifcvct hhctdra sukfito.'^* T*roiii thes0 
passages and others relating to jewels, as in viii. 46, 33, quoted above, 
p. 455, wo may gather that considerable attention was already paid 
to personal deeoration. Wo derive from thorn no information regarding 
the shape or materials of the clothing worn, further than may be learnt 
from the mention of sheep and of wool in certain texts (as i. 126, 7 ; 

vi. 15, 16; TS- 75, 8). But it is difficult to conceive that cotton 
(which, as I loam from Brofessor J. H. Balfour, is supposed to have boon 
indigenous in India), though not mentioned in the hymns, should have 
been unknown when'thoy were composed, or not employed for weaving 
the light cloth which is necessary in so warm a climate. The form of 
the garments was probably much the same ns among tho modern 
Hindus, unless it be that some innovations may have boon introduced 
by tho Mohammedans. A turban or head-dress (wsAals/ta)'" is men¬ 
tioned in the A.V. xv. 2, 1. 

Two of the Ycdic deities, Eudra and Pushan, are said to wear their 
hair wound or braided spirally upwards into tho form of a shell, os 
tho word “kapardin” in E.V. i. 114, 1, 5 \i. 55, 2; aud ix. 67, 11, is 

explained in tho dictionary of Professors Bbhtlingk and Both; aud in 

vii. 83, 8, tho same epithet is applied to the Tritsus (tho tribe to 
which Vasishtha belonged) {iviti/ancho yatra mmasa kapardinah trit- 

In x. 114, 3, a young female, handsome and brilliant (it 
does not clearly appear who she is, as tho passage is obsouro and 
enigmatical) is said to wear four of these braids {chatushkapardfi 
yuvatih supeiah ghritapraiika vaymani vaste). And in vii. 33, 1, the 
priests of tho family of Vasishflm are said to have their hair-knots on 
the right of their heads and to ho robed in white {hityancho md 
dahhinatas-kapardah ityadi; comp. vii. 83, 8 already quoted).'” In 
various passages alreadj' cited (pp. 149 f.) tho Maruts are said to 
wear difterent sort.® of ornaments, which were probably similar to what 
were worn by the poet’s countrymen or countrywomen. 

In regard to tho word ^ipra sec ahove» p. 149. 

•32 See the rude picture of' the god S'iva at the beginning of the Bombay edition of 
the Lingu rurdna. But Wilson s.v. kaparda, explains it merely os braided hair.” 

•33 See Both Zur Litt. u. Geachichte dcs Weda, p. 120. 
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(8) Food and dt'M. 

In the Rig-yeda (see i. 23, 15; i. 66, 3 ; i. 117, 21, etc.) frequent 
mention is made of yava, which in later Sanskrit moans barley; but 
according to the Lexicon of Messrs. Ebhtlingk and Rotli, s.v, appears 
to have, in early times, denoted corn in general. Ilice (vrlhi) acconling 
to the same authoiity is not referred to in the Rig-veda, but is named 
in the Artharva-vcda, as well as barley, and m-asha (beans) and tila 
(Besaiaum orientale); seo vi. 140, 2 (vrlhtm attain yavam attain atho ind^ 
sham atho tilam'). Parched com {dhdna) is mentioned in several places 
of the R.V., as i. 16, 2 ; iii. 35, 3 ; iii. 52, 5 ; vi. 29,4, os an offering to 
the gods; and in iii. 35, 7, is said to bo provided as food for Indra’s 
horses. Cakes {apupa) and meal mixed with curds or butter (karam- 
lha) are said to be offered to the gods, iii. 52, 7; vi. 57, 2. Fruit 
{phala) is mentioned in iii. 4.5, 4 (see above, p. 107); i. 146, 5. 
Plants {oshadhiy vJrudh) aro frequently alluded to, and are even invoked 
vi. 49, 14; vii. 34, 23; vii, 35, 5; x. 97, 1 ff., where some of them 
aro spoken of as produced three ages before the gods; verse 1 [yd A 
oshadhlh piln^uh jdtdh dcvehhyas triyugam purd^ ; and are said in verso 
4 to be divine [deolK] ; in verses 3 and 16 to be some of them flowering 
and productive and fruit-bearing, and others not \_pushpavatlh prasu- 
varih I ydh phalinlr yah aphaldh apushpdh y(U cha puskpinlh]^ and in 
versos 11 and 12 to drive away disease. Medicaments (bheskq/a) are also 
frequently referred to. Tho cutting up of flesh, apparently for sacri¬ 
ficial purposes, is mentioned in one place, i. 161, 10 {tndtnsam eJsah 
pimiati sunayd In i. 164, 43 reference is ma^le to the 

cooking of a bull as being a primeval institution {ukshdnam prisnim 
apachanta vlrds idni dharmdni prathamdni usan | comp. x. 27, 2; x. 
28, 3).*” In V. 29, 7; viii. 12, 8; viii, 66, 10, mention is made of 
the gods cooking or eating largo numbers of buffaloes (seo above, 
p, 90). From tho fact of these animals being offered in sacrifice, it 
may perhaps be inferred that they also formed a portion of human 
food. Intoxicating liquors arc mentioned in the hymns. As regards 


See the “general note’* appended to Sir W. Jones’s translation of Mann ; and 
Manu 11 . 69, where ^obadha is mentioned as an upapaiaka, or minor sin. See also 
Ycrso 108. 
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tho soma-juicc, seo above, p. 89, note 169. Wine, surdy (though it does 
not appear from what material it was distilled) was also in u.se, as 
appears from several passages already quoted, viz. i. 116, 7 (p. 246) 
and vii. 86, 6 (p. 66); and x. 107, 9 (p. 434). It is also mentioned 
in viii. 2, 12 , hritsu j?Ud8o ijudhyante durmaddso na Burmjdm | When 
drunk they (the soma-draughts) contend in thy stomach, as men mad¬ 
dened with wine.’’ Swillors of wine, stirOivah, are mentioned in 
viii. 21, 14, as we have seen above (p. 112, note 201). In i, 191, 10, 
wo find tho following words: Suri/o vMam d aajdmi df itiiii surdvato 
griho I ‘‘I place the poison in tho sun, like a [winojskin in tho house 
of a keeper of wine.” See also Yaj, 8anh. xix. 6, 7; S'alap. Br. xii. 
7, 3, 8, and 12; xii. 8, 1, 16; commentary on Vaj. S. xix. 44; and 
A.V. xiv. 1, 35 f. (translated in Weber's Ind. Stud. v. 197). In 
regard to the light in which wine drinking was regarded in later times 
the reader inay consult Manu, xi. 64, 90, 93-97, 148 f., 249. 

(9) Profemoiu and trades. 

In E.V. ix. 112, as have already seen (p. 424), tho variety in 
men’s tastes and pursuits is described, and some of their different occu¬ 
pations are mentioned, viz., those of carpenter, physician, priest, black¬ 
smith (compare x. 72, 2), poet, and female grinder of corn. That man 
is said to be a skilled i)hysician, and both a slayer of Kakshases and a 
repeiler of diseases, by whom all plants are collected, like kings in an 
assembly, x. 97, 6 {yatratishadhih samagmata rdjunah Hamitdv iva | 
viprah sa uchyate hhishag ralcshohd *iniva-cho.tanaK), Tho construction 
of chariots is often alluded to, and tho skill shown in the composition 
of hymns is described as a fabrication, and compared to the art of the 
carriage-builder, i. 61, 4; i. 62, 13; i. 130, 6; i. 171, 2; ii, 19, 8; 
ii. 35, 2 ; iv. 16, 20; v. 2. 11 ; v. 29, 15; v. 73, 10; vi. 32, 1; x. 
39, 14, etc. (see the 3rd vol. of this work, pp. 283, 235 f., 241). The 
Bibbus are, as we have already seen (p. 226), celebrated for their 
ability as workers in wood and metal, which further indicates the 
existence and appreciation of such skill at the period in question. 
Skill in the manufacture of weapons of war and other sharp-edged 

^ In Manu xi. 94, it is said to be of throe kinds, paish^l, mddhvty distillod 

from molasses, meal, or tho flowers of tho madhu plant. 
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implements must have been common, as spears (vHti), swords or knives 
(msi), axes {paraiu, svadhiti), are constantly mentioned, i. 162, 20 ; 
X. 79, 6 ; X. 86, 18 ; ix. 96, 6 ; i. 127, 3 ; vii. 104, 21 ; x. 28, 8 ; 
X. 63, 9; vi. 3, 6 ; vi. 47, 10; viii. 91, 19. Weaving, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, was universally practised, ns wo learn from the 
rcfertnccs already quoted to clotb, and from the metaphorical use of 
the verb ve, “ to weave,” for tho composition of hymns, etc. Thus in 
i. 61, 8 : {dkvapatmr Indruya arUm ahihatye | “The wives of the 
gods wove a hymn to Indra on his slaughter of Ahi), vii. 33, 9 and 12 
(see the 3rd vol. of this work, p. 247); x. 130, 1 (ibid. p. 277 f.). 
Tho warp and woof [taniu and otti) are both mentioned in vi. 9, 1 and 
2 : naMm tanimJi m vijanami otum ityadi | “ I know not the warp 
and I know not the woof,” etc. (These two verses are translated by 
Professor Bonfey in the Glossary to his 8uma-vcda, p. 76 ; see also 
k.y. xiv. 2, 51). The art of boat- or ship-building was well known, 
as appears from the frequent mention made of boats or ships (fww or 
plava), i. 116, 3; i. 182, 5 f.; i. 131, 2; ii. 30, 4; viu. 42, 3; yiii. 
72, 3 ; ix. 70, 10, propelled by oars, x. 101, 2 {navnm aritraparanim). 
Ships are even spoken of as going to sea (see above, p. 244 f., and 
i. 25, 7, nivah tamudriyah; vii. 88, 3 f.). The Asvins are said to 
have conveyed Bhujyu in a ship with a hundred oars {htarUrm 
nuvam). Ropc-muking also must have been practised, as ropes are 
mentioned, i. 162, 8, or their absence referred to, ii. 13, 9; vii. 84, 2. 
Working in leather must also have been common, as hides (cMnnan, 
i. 85, 5; vi. 8, 3 ; vii. 63,1), and skins for holding water or wine (rfrtV*) 
are constantly referred to, i. 191, 10; iv. 45, 1, 3; v. 83, t ; vi. 48, 
18; vii. 89, 2; vii. 103, 2; viii. 6, 19. Agriculture, as we have 
already seen (p. 427), is recommended to tho gambler in x. 34, 13, 
and in the hymn to Araujam. x. 146, 6 (above, p. 423), the goddess 
is said to be untilled by husbandmen {akri^hlxala). R.V. iv. 57, is a 
hymn in which the Kshetrasya pati, or deity who is tho protector of 
the soil or of husbandly, is addressed, and a blessing is invoked on 
field operations, and their instruments, and on tho cultivators (Alndsd). 
Compare x. 117, 7. Urvara, cultivated and fertUe land, is men¬ 
tioned in various places. Watercourses {kulya), which moy or may not 
have been artificial, are alluded to in iii. 45, 3, and x. 43, 7 {tama- 
Ictharan somSsah Jndrath kulyuh iva hradam), as leading to ponds or 
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lakes ; and waters which are expressly referred to as flowing in 
channels which had been dug up for them, arc xnontioned in vii. 49, 2 
(y«4 clpo dicyah tita vd sravanti Ichanitrimah uia vd yah svayanijdA ); 
and from this it is not unreasonable to infer that the in-igation of lands 
under cultivation may have been practised. In the Big-vcda wo have, 
as Professor Muller ohservea (Transl. i. 223 f.), clear allusions to 
shaving, x. 142, 4, where Agni is said to shave the earth, as a 
harbor does a beard (see above, p. 212). In viii. 4, 16, as interpreted 
by Professor Roth, the w^orshippers pray that the god would sharpen 
them like the edge of scissors (safh nah^ iUlhi hhurijor iva> hhuram). 
On the prevalenco of debt, see Professor Wilson’s observations in the 
Introduction to his translation of tho lUg-veda, vol. ii. p. xvii., and 
compare K.V. x. 34, 10, quoted above, in p. 427. 


(10) Ammements. 

Gaming was a frequent amusement of tho early Indians, as wo loam 
from tho hymn x. 34, which has been given at length above, p. 426, 
(comp, ^'ii. 66, 6); and from the frequent illustrations derived from 
the practice; see i. 92, 10; ii. 12, 4; ii. 29, 5; iv. 20, 3; v. 85, 8; 
viii. 45, 38; x. 42, 9; x. 43, 5. 

Dancers, or actors (tiri^ft), seem to have afforded entertainment at 
the same period ; as wo may gather from i. 92, 4, where Ushas is said 
to display herself like a professional person of this sort, who decks him¬ 
self with omanients (see above, p. 185). In x. 18, 3,^^® allusion is made 
to the living going forth to dance and to laugh after a funeral {prdncho 
agdma nr if aye hasuya). Drums {dunduhhi) are mentioned in 11 V. i. 
28, 5; vi. 47, 29, 31; and a hymn in tho A.V. v. 20, is addressed 
to this musical instrument. According to Professor Roth (see s.v. and 
Illustrations of jN^irukta, p, 92) tho word hakuv(ty which occurs in 
i. 117, 21 (and is explained by Sayana as a thunderbolt) probably 
means a martial wind instrument. 


(11) Crime. 

Thieves or robbers {tdyu^ taskara, stena, paripanlhinj muskivany 
hura.<chit) arc mentioned in some passages as infesting tho highways, or 

See Professor Roth’s translation of the verso in Z. D, M. 6. viii. 468, and 
Professor MUUer’s in tho same Journal ix. p. xvi. 
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stealing secretly (see above, p. 174 f.; i. 60, 2 ; apa tye tdyavo yathd 
nakshatrd yariti aktuhliih | The stars depart before the sun’s rays, 
like thieves,” i. 65, 1; i. 191, 5 {ete u Uje praiy adrisran pradosham 
taskardh iva | ** They have been seen in the evening like thieves”); ii. 
28, 10; iv. 38, 5 {uta ma emm vastramathm na tdyum ann krokanti 
kshitayo hhareshu j ^‘Men cry after him in battles as after a thief 
stealing clothes”); v. 16, 5; v. 52, 12; vi. 12, 5; vii. 55, 3; vii. 
86, 5 : viii. 29, 6; x. 4, 6. 


(12) Animals, tame or mid, mentioned in the hymns. 

The mention of kine and horses®” (both in prayers to the gods to 
bestow them in abundance, and in the details of gifts conferred upon 
poets or priests) is too frequent to require further specification. Sheep 
{avi, aviJea, urd, mesha) are also frequently referred to, i. 43, 6; i. 51, 1; 
i. 62, 1 ; i. 116, 16; viii. 2, 2; viii. 34, 3 ; ix. 6, 1 ; x. 95, 3; and 
goats {qja, chhdga) in i. 162, 3 f.; and x. 90, 10. Allusion is made in 
X. 27, 17 to the cooking of a fat ram { plvanam mesham apaehanta vrrdh) 
In Valakhilya viii. 3, reference is made to the gilt of a hundred ewes 
{katam xirnavatlnum). In i. 126, 7 the ewes of the Gandharis arc 
spoken of as famous for their wool {romakd Gandhdrindm iva avikd), 
Doga are often alluded to. In ii. 39, 4 the two Asvins are compared 
to two dogs {kvdnd iva). The mythological dogs of Yama have been 
already referred to (in p. 294). A long-tongued dog which brought 
no good is mentioned as an object of dread to be driven away, ix. 
101, 1 and 13 {apa hdnarn knathishtana sakhdyo dlrghajihvyam | agm 
kvdnam arddhusam hata makham na JdhTigavah). Apes, kapi, (x. 
86, 5), boars, vardha (^iii. 66, 10; x. 28, 4), bnifuloes, mahisha (see 
above, p. 90 and 463), deer, mriga (i. 38, 5; i. 105, 8), (viii. 
4, 10), jackals and foxes, kroshtrh lopdh, x. 28, 4, and wolves, 
saldvrika (x. 06, 16), lions, simha (x. 28, 4; iv. 16, 14), wolves, vHka, 
vrtki, i. 116,16; viii. 55, 8, as devouring sheep, viii. 34, 3 {urd^ na 
dhdnute vrikah), and deer, i. 105, 8 {vriko m trishnajam mrigam). 
Elephants also are possibly mentioned under the designation of mriga 
varana viii. 33, 8; x. 40, 4 {vdrana being an elephant in later 


In viii. 2, 2 allusion is made to be a horse being washed in a river iph'o na 
nikto nadUhu), 
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Sanskrit ); certainly under that of mf'iffa hastin (the wild animal with 
the hand or trunk) i. 64, 7; iv. 16, 14. These texts are aa follows: 
mrigfih iva hmtinah khldatha vanu ( ** Ye (Maruts), like elephants, 
devour tho woods iv. 16, 14: 7nrigo na hiistl tavishim ushunah 
simho na hhimah dyudhujii hibhrat “ [ludraj consuming force like an 
elephant: like a terrible lion, carrying weapons; viii. 33, 8 (=3 S.Y. 
ii. 1047); danCi m/'iga na vclrau^ih purutrd charatham dadhe j which is 
thus rendered by Professor Roth, «.r. dd^ia^ 2, After feasting he runs 
hither and tliither like a beast of prey.”®^® x. 40, 4: yuvCirn mrig&va 
vdrand mripant/avo dosha vastor havishd ni hvaynmahe | ‘‘We invoke 
yoii t^v■aiu [Alvins] night and diiy, as hunterij [seek to catch] two 
wild animals.’^In the flret three of these passages the elephant 
(if meant in tho third) is referred to merely as a terrible wild beast; 
in tho fourth there is an allusion to tho hunting of wild animals, 
and if elephants are intended, we may perhaps infer that, at the 
period Avhen that vense was composed, they had begun to be tamed. 
There seems no reason to doubt that in A.V. ix. 3, 17, a female 
elephant is meant by hasttnl : Thou, hall (or house), standest 

on the earth with feet like a female elephant ” {mitd prithivyOm 
tishthasi hastinlva padvat}). The author of this verse appears to 
have been accustomed to look familiarly at the animal close at 
hand. In the following verso from the Aitareya Brahmana, viii. 
23 (quoted by Professor Roth s,v.) elephants axe said by him and 
Professor Haug (transl. p. 26) to bo understood by Silyana as in¬ 
tended by the word mriga: hiranyayona parivritdn krishnan hiJcla- 
dato viriyun | Mashndre Bharato 'daddt iatam Icfdvdni sapta cha | 
'‘Bharata bestowed in Mashnara one hundred and seven great herds 
of black, white-toothed wild animals, decked with gold.'^ In many 
passages, i. 138, 2; viii. 5, 37; viii. 6, 48; viii. 46, 22 and 31, wo 
find the word ushfra, which, in later Sanskrit, denotes a camel; hut 
according to Professor Roth (see 8.v>) it means in the hymns a buffalo 
or a humped bull. Professor Aufrecht also informs me that in his 
opinion it signifies tho latter. In one of the piissages (viii. 6, 48) 

See Professor Muller’s trnns. of U.V. i. pp. 99 f. 

Profesor 6eiifoy, Srimavoda, Transl. p. 288, renders the half verse thus ; “ Like 
drops from a rutting elephant, falls in irnny places his moisture of blessing.’* 

wo Sayana makes vanma =dardulau, “ tigers.” Compare viii. 55, 8, where viirfma 
sceiin to be an epithet of rriAvi, “ wolf.” 
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tho oxen are Baid to form a team of four yoked together {mh^ran 
chaturyujah)^ Various birds ai*e mentioned, peacocks, mayura (i. 191, 
14; iii. 45, 1; viii. 1, 25); pigeons, (i, 30,4; x. 165,1 ff.) falcons, 

iyena, vultures, (ii. 39, 1), ducks, chakravflka (ii. 39, 3), dti 

(x. 95, 9), Bwans, hamm (i. 163, 10 ; vii, 59, 7), quails, vartikd 
(i. 112, 8). Serpents are of course frequently mentioned, and in one 
place, ix. 86, 44, reference is made to their casting their slough {ahir 
najunylm ati sarpati tvaehavi), 

(13) irar, armtesy armoury and weapons. 

'Wars, as wo have already seen (seo above, p. 109 f., 454), are frequently 
mentioned in the Rig-voda. Some verses have also been quoted, in 
p. 110, from Il.'V. X. 103, a hymn in praise of Tndra’s prowess, at tlio 
close of which ho and other deities are supplicated to confound the 
enemies of his worshippers, and cause tlie arms of the latter to triumph. 
11.V. vi. 75, is another remarkable composition of a warlike character 
in praise of armour, of the bow, etc. The following are a few of tho 
verses, which are spirited :— 

1. JlmUtasyeva hhavati pratXkam yad varml ydil samaddm upasthe | 
andviddhayd tanvd jay a tv am sa tvd varmano mahimd pipartu | 2. 
Dhanvand guh dltanvand jayema dhanvand tlvrdh samado jayema 1 
dhanuh iatror apakdmam kfinotu dhanvand mrvdh pradiso jayema | 
3. Vakahyantlved a ganlyanti karnam priyam sakh'iyam paruhamijdnd j 
yoilma iinkte vitaid *dhi dhativan jya iyam samane pdrayanti | .... 6. 
Raths tuhthan nayati vdjinah puro yatra yatra kdmayate Bushdrathih | 
ahhikdndm mahimdnam pandyata rnanah paschdd a?iu yachhanti rasma- 
yah I 7. Tivrdn glmhdn krinvate vrishapdnayah aivuh rathehhih saha 
vujayantaJ}. 1 avakrdmantah prapadair amitrun kshinanti iatrun ampavya- 
yantah [ 

“1. There appears like the lustre of a. cloud when the mailed 
warrior stalks into the heart of the combat. Conquer with an un¬ 
scathed body; let the might of thine armour protect thee. 2. AVith 
the bow may we conquer cattle ; with tho bow may we conquer in tho 
struggle for the mastery; with tho bow may wo conquer in the sharp 
conflicts; the bow frustrates tho desire of our enemy; with the how 


Professor Roth BUggosts b.v. that kapota may not always mean a pigeon, as the 
bird it denotes is sometimes conn€cte(l with the owl (ulQka) and is regarded as un¬ 
lucky. In X. 165,1, it is called the messenger of Nirpti or RyU. 
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may we conquer all the regions around. 3. The bowstring approaches 
close to the bowman’s oar, as if to speak to and embrace a dear friend; 
strung upon the bow^ it twangs like the scream of a woman, and comes 
the warrior safely through the battle .... 6. Standing on the chariot 
the skilful charioteer directs the horses whithersoever he wills; laud 
tho power of the reins, which from beliind control the impulse [of the 
horses], 7. The strong-hoofed steeds, rushing on with tho chariots, 
utter shrill neighings; trampling tho foe with their hoofs, they crush 
thorn, never receding.” 

Tho following is a free metrical rendeiing of the preceding verses: 

1. Wlien, cased in mail, tho warrior proud 

Stalks on defiant to tho fronj:, 

To hear the raging battle’s brunt, 

Wo seem to see a ilashing cloud. 

Bold warrior, may thine armour briglit 
Bresorve thee scatheless in the fight! 

2. May I tho foeman’s malice foil 

With this my all-subduing bow ! 

May I, triumphant, lay him low, 

And all his goods and cattle spoil! 

This bow our foes with ruin whelms, 

And conquers all surrounding realms. 

3. Tho bowstring to tho bowman’s ear 

Approaches close, os if to speak: 

Its twang is like a woman’s shriek : 

It guards the warrior’s soul from fear. 

6. See, yonder on tho chariot stands 

The dauntless charioteer, whose skill 

iris horses onward drives, whose will 
Their movements to and fro commands. 

The reins (their wondrous power extol!) 

Although behind, the steeds control. 

7. The impetuous coursers shrilly neigh, 

As forward to the fight they rush : 

Their trampling hoofs our foemen crush; 

They never shun the murderous fray. 
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In three Rymns of the 8th Maucjala, 39, 40, and 41, each verse 
(except the last of hymn 40) ends with the words nahhantdm anyahe 
same | ** may all aliens or enemies perish ; and one verse, viii. 
40, 7, contains a prayer for victory over hostile combatants, and 
for their destruction {asmdkehhir nrihhir ray am sdsahyCima pritanyato 
vamydma mmshyatah). Hyran x. 133 contains prayers to Indra for 
victory and protection, and each of the first six verses concludes with 
the same terms nahhantdm anyakeshdm jydkuh adhi dhamam | May 
the bowstrings of our enemies be snapped upon their bows.” 

War chariots are mentioned, as wo have just seen, in vi. 75, 6 f.; and 
also in x. 103,10 (see above, p. 110). I am not aware that any means 
exist of ascertaining the form of their construction. They seem to 
have been drawn by two horses, and were probably formed so as to carry 
two persons, a charioteer and a combatant; at least, this may be con¬ 
jectured both from the nature of the case, the practice of other countries, 
and from the fact of two or more deities being described as occupying the 
same oar, in the cases of Indra and Vayu (above, p. 144), of Agni and 
the other gods (p. 202), and of Surya and the Alvins (p. 236). The 
different parts and appurtenances of the Alvins* chariot aro alluded to 
above (p. 240 f., and note), and had no doubt their counterparts in 
those of their worshippers (see also above the account of Mitra* and 
Varuna’s chariot, in p. 42). The charioteer was, no doubt, like the 
Maruts (p. 151), furnished with a whip. Foot soldiers uro men¬ 
tioned in A.V. vii. 62, 1, where Agni is said to conquer the most 
powerful opponents, as a combatant on a chariot overcomes men 
fighting on foot {ayam Agnih saipatir vriddha-rrnhao rathlva pattln 
ajayai purohUah). Banners ai’e alluded to as borne in battle, IJ V. 
X. 103, 11 (see above, p. 110), and in vii. 83, 2 {yaira narah sama- 
yante kvitadhvajixh | ** where men bearing ensigns meet in battle, 
etc”). Senani, *‘tho leader of an army,” is metaphorically applied 
to one of the host of dice, x. 34, 12 {yo vah senunir mahaio ganaeya). 
As regards the size of the armies, the Vcdic poets are familiar with 
large numbers, at least as regards the hosts of the Dosyus, whether "we 
aro to take these as aboriginal tribes or mythological foes in the clouds. 
In i. 53, 9, 60,000; in iv. 16, 13, 50,000; and in iv. 30, 21, 30,000, 
are mentioned as destroyed , by Indra. The battle of Sudas with tne 
ten kings has been already referred to (above, p. 454). Defensive 
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tTcnour or (jvarman)^ is mentioned in vi. 75, 1, already quoted, 
and is referred to in numerous other passages, as yi. 75, 18 {mamdni 
te varmana chhddayCmi | I protect thy vital parts with armour”), 
nnd 19 ; vi. 27, 6. Varuna and Savitri are each of them mentioned as 
being clad in golden or yellow mail (as the word drapi is interpreted 
by vSayana; IMiiller, in Ancient Sansk. Lit., 536; and Benfey, in 11.V. 
i. 25, 13;**^ while Ruth, s.v,^ explains it, perhaps with more pi'oba- 
bility, as moaning “robe”), i. 25, 13 {bibhrad drdpifi, hiranyayam 
Vdruno vade ; iv. 53, 2 {piiayigaih drdpim pratimunchate 

havih)* Viirious kinds of warlike w'eapons have already been mentioned 
above in subsection (9), p. 464 f. See also the accounts of the weapons 
assigned to Indra in p. 86 f., and of the arms and armour of tho 
Alaruts in p. 149 f. and notes. 


(14) Poetry and specuiaiion, 

Tho elaborate character of tho metres in which tho hymns are com¬ 
posed has been adverted to by Professor Wilson, in the Introduction to 
the 2n(l vol. of his translation of tho Rig-veda. As regards the occa¬ 
sional beauty and variety of the illustrative imagery employed, and the 
moral depth of many of the reflections, I may refer to the hymns to 
Ushas translated above in section xiii. Tlie hymn on the variety of 
human pursuits, ix. 112, tliat on gambling, x. 34, and tho one on 
beneficence, x. 117 (all translated in the preceding section, pp. 424 ff.), 
may be cited as instances of close and acute observation of human life. 
The speculations on creation in x. 129 (above, p. 356) and in x. 82 and 
83 (p, 354), indicate the beginnings of philosophical reflection. As 
an instance of picturesque expression I may quote the epithet vriksha- 
keka^ as applied to mountains, iu v. 41,11 ; upah oshadhir uia no avantu 
dyaur mnd girayo ijiksbakesah | ** May the Waters, the Plants, tho 
Sky, the Woods, the Mountains with their tresses of trees, preserve us.” 

In R.V. X. 70 , 10 , quoted in the Ist vol. of this w^ork, p. 254, and 
ill A.V. vii. 12, quoted above, in p. 438, allusion is made to social 
meetings, which appear to have been of a literary or learned character. 

In R.V. i. 116, 10, however, Boiifcy renders it by robe, or garment, aa lie doe.s 
abo in S.V. ii. 368=R.V. ix. 100, 9 (tnins. of S.Y. p. 256). In hw glossary sa \ 
drdpij he translates it by coat of mail, where it occurs in R.V. ix. 86, 14. 




CONCLUSION. 




( 15 ) Conelusion, 

Although tho hymns of the Big-veda exhibit a simpler, a less 
advanced, a less definitely fixed and developed, stage of religious belief 
and conceptions than wo meet with in tho works of the earliest Greek 
poets, and a system of ideas widely diverse both from tho mythological 
forms, and tho theosophic opinions, of the later Indian pantheon, and of 
subsequent speculation, and although some of the customs and practices 
of that early age were different from those which prevailed in later 
times, it would be a mistake to suppose that, in the former period, the 
condition of society was of a very primitive description. On tho 
contrary, the preceding inquiry has brought into view many signs ol a 
considerable progress in civilization, and in even a certain sort of re¬ 
finement, as then existing. (Compare the remarks of Professor Wilson, 
in the Introduction to tho second volume of his Translation of the Big- 
vedu, p. xvii.) 
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Page 15, Urn 7. 

See A.V. iv. 11, 6 (quoted in p. 861, at the foot), where the gods are 
said to have aacondod to heaven, leaving their bodies behind.*’ 

Page 15, line 11. 

In the two following passages the poets seem to claim affinity with 
the gods. 

viii. 27, 10: hi eajfityam riiCuhso devaao aMi dpyam \ 14. 

Deruso hi ma imnme samanyavo vUve sdkam sardtayah | 

viii. 72, 7 : adhi nah Indra e^hCim Vishno mjdtydnCim j iia Maruto 
Amnd | 8. Pra hhrdtritvam auddnavo adha dvitd samdnyd \ mdtur 
^ garhhe hlmrdmahe | 

Page 18, line 11. 

Compare the Taitt. Sanh., Asht- 6, p. 18 of MS. 1702 of India 
Office Library : Devdmriih safkyattdh Cisan | U devdh mitho vipriydh 
daan | te anyony ismai jyauhthydya tishthamd7idh panchadhd vyahrdmann 
Agnir Vasubkih Somo Pudrair Jndro Mamdbhir Varunah Adityair 
Bfihaspatir ViSvairdevaih | fe amanyanta asurebhyo vai idam bhrdtri- 
vyebhyo radhydmo yau mitho vipriydh smah | ydh nah ttndh priyds 
tanuvas tdh aamavadydma ha oidhhyah sa nirfichhad yak nah praihamo 
^nyonyasmai druhydd ** iti | taBmdd yah ealdnunaptrlndm praihamo 
dmhyati sa urttim drchhati | yat idndnaptra^n samaradyati bhrdtrivyd- 
bhihhdtyai bhavafy dffnand para 'sya bhrdtrivyo bhavati ityddi | 

**Thc gods and Asuras contended together. The gods were hostile 
to one another. Striving with one another for the supeiioiity, they 
parted into five divisions, Agni with the Vasus, Soma with the liudras, 
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Indra •with the Maruts, Varima with the Adityas, and Brihaspati •with 
the Vi^vedovas. They then reflected : ‘ We are subject to our enemies, 
the Asuras, because we are hostile to one another, Let us unite our 
dear bodies; and whoever shall first show enmity to another, let him 
ho separated from his body.^ Hence, any one among persons who have 
bound themselves together by an oath, who first commits an injury 
falls into calamity. When a man joins in the oath tanilnaptra for 
the purpose of overcoming his enemies, he conquers, and his adversary 
is overcome/^ 

The same story is told in other words in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
and I quote the words to show how these narratives aro varied in the 
different Brahman as: 

Ait. Br. 1, 24 : Te dmlh ahihhayur mmajeam vipremdnam anu 
idam asurdh ahhavhhyanti^^ iti j ie vyutlcramya amantrayanta | Agnih 
Vasuhhir udahrdtnad Indro Hudrair Yarunah Aditydtr Bf'ihaspciUr 
VUvair d&vaih \ te tathd vyuthraynya aynantrayanta | te ^hrxwan ^*hanta 
y/ih eva nah imdh priyatamds ianva^ idh asya Varunasya rdjno grthe 
eamndadhamahai [ tClhhir eva nah sa na sangaehhdtai yo nah etad atikrd- 
mad yah dlulo hhavMdd^^ iti | ^Uathu'* iti | Te Varnnasya rdjno 
grihe tandh sannyadadhata | te yad Yarunaeya rdjno grihe tanuh sannya- 
dadhata tat idndnapiram ahhavat | tat tdnunaptrasya tanunaptratvam j 
taamdd dhur ** na eatdndnaptrine drogdhavyam ** iti | tasmdd u Asurdh 
na amdhhavanti | 

I quote Professor Haug’s translation of this passage: ** The Devas 
were afraid, surmising the Asuras might become aware of their being 
disunited, and seize their reign. They marched out in several divisions 
and deliberated. Agni marched out with the Yasus and deliberated. 
Indi-a did so with tho lludras ; Yarurja with the Adityas; and Brihaa- 
pati •with the Yi.4ve Devas. Thus all, having severally marched out, 
deliberated. They said, * Well, let ns put the^ our dearest bodies in 
the house of Yanma the king {i.e. water); ho among us who should, 
out of greediness, transgress this (oath, not to do anything •which 
might injure the sacrifice), he shall no more bo joined •with them. 
They put their bodies in the house of Yaruna. This putting of their 
bodies in the house of Yaruna the king, became their Tdnunaptratn 
(joining of bodies). Thence they say : none of those joined together 
by the Tdniinaptram ceremony is to be injured. Thence the Asuras 
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could not conquer their (tho gods’) empire (for they had all been made 
inviolable by this ceremony).’’ 

65, Itne 13. 

must mean bonds,” not barriers.” See the quotation next 
following in the text, viz., vii. 84, 2 ; and compare B. V. ix. 73, 4, and 
X. 67, 4; and the word selra, rendered “a ligament, a fetter,” in 
Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 

103, hne 10. 

Compare B.Y, i. 61, 2; i. 157, 6; viii. 1, 31 ; viii. 2, 37; x. 147, 
1, where faith or heart-felt worship to Indra or the Asvins is ex¬ 
pressed, or enjoined. 

105, lin^ 11. 

So in ll.Y. viii. 59, 7, it is said : na slm adevah ^ipad hhaih dlrghiyo 
7 mrtyah | ‘‘o long-lived god, the godless man obtains no food.” 

Page 108, Ihte 8. 

India is himself declared to be a priest and arishi, viii. 16, 7 (Indro 
hrahmd Tndrah risht!}). 

Page 118, line 19. 

See also Professor Mtix Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Lan¬ 
guage, ii. 427. 

Page 178, line 6. 

Karamhhad. See Weber’s Indische Studien, ii. 306, and the Tait- 
tiriya Sanhita, ii. 6, 8, 4 f. : 2\it Pxishne paryaharan | tat Pushd 
prniya dato Wunat | tasmut Pashd prapishia^hhugah \ adantaJeo hi | 
“ They gave it to Pushan; and he, in eating it, pushed out hib teeth. 
Kouce, Pushan has ground meal for his share in the oblation; for he 
is toothless.” Sec the later story about how Pushan lost his teeth, in 
the 4th vol. of this work, p. 168, 322. 

Page 217, line 10 from the foot, 

1 have to thank Professor ^liiller for sending me a copy of Sayana’s 
note on the verse, R.Y. x. 16, 4. It is as follows :— 

Ajah janana-rahitah hrirendriyddi-hhdga-vyaiiriktah antara-pimisha- 
lakshano yo hhdgas te Ague te tvadiyena tapaad tapanena tarn tddriiam 
bhdgam tapasva tapanam huru | Tathd te tava iochih hkahetur jvdld- 
viieshah tarn bhdgam iapatu eamkarotu | iapah-iochir-arohih-sahddndm 
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santHfitlya tdraiamyena Ihedah [ He jdtavedah to tarn ydn tanvo pxurta- 
yah stvdh sukha-hetavah tanu-tupa-praddh tdhhir $va tanfibhih pretam 
Bukritdm hblmna-k(mna-kdrinum lokarh sthdnarJi vaha prupaya | 

Of this I will translate only so much ns refers to the important 
phrase ayo IhCigah \ is the portion characterized as the inner 

man, devoid of birth, and of bodily senses aud other parts.’* 

Professor Aufirecht has favoured me with a statement of some further 
j,TOimd8 in support of his opinion as quoted in my note to p. 217. He 
urges (1) tliat the goat is sacrificed to Agni [dgneyam ajam, Satap. Br. 
vi. 2, 1. 5, and Tfirjdya Br. i. 8, 4, agnage 'jam)] (2) that it would bo 
absurd to ask Agni to burn or warm the unborn pai*t, that is, to do a 
material act to a thing beyond the reach of material influence; (3) that 
in the llig-vcda hhdga is never used for part {pars), but only for share 
{sors ) ; (4) that tap means only to burn, to consume by lieat, not to 
warn ; (5) that vCitam utma gachhatu i “ let the soul go to the wind,” 
had preceded in verse 3; so that there was no further occtision to refer 
to the man's immaterial part. 

Ill regard to what is urged by Professor Aufrccht under his fifth 
head, T refer to what I have said on the sense of dtman in p. 313. 

Page 220, line 3 ; and 267, line 16. 

On the sense of ijitra and vritrahan see Professor SpiogePs remarks 
in Kuhn’s Beitriige zur Vcrgleicheiiden Sprachforschung, \’i. 388 f. 

Page 228, line 12 from the bottom. 

In reference to this myth Professor Aufrccht refers me to Pr. Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift., i. 442, and to Professor lloth’s explanation of it, ibid, p. 444. 

Page 264, line 14. 

Compare Aitareya Brahmana, iv. 7 ff., referred to above, p. 241, 
note 372. The story begins us follows:— 

Prajapatir vai Somdya rdjne duhitaram prdyachhat Suryiim Sdvi- 
trim I tasyai sarve devdh vardh dgachhan | Prajfipati gave liis daughter 
Surya Savitrl in marriage to king Boma. All the gods came as the 
bridegroom’s friends.” 

Page 269, line 14. 

In ix. 92, 5, it is said that Soma protected the (Aryan) man and 
repelled the Dasyu {Soniah prdvad manum dasyave kar ahhlkam). 
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Fage 288, line 4. 

Tho Taitt. San. vi. 1, 4, 3, has the following story about Yaraa:— 
Fevdk cha vai Yamai cha aamin hhe *spardhanta \ sa Yamo devandm 
indriyam vlryam ayuvata | tad Yamtuya *i»Yamatv(m | to devuk 
amanyanta ^^Yamo vai idam ahhud yad vayatn emah^'^ iti 1 te Frajil- 
patim upadhavan | m etau Frajupatir dtmanah uhsha-oakati niramimlta | 
te devdh Vauhnavarumm vaSdm dlahhanta Aindram ukehdmm | ta^h 
Va/mnenaiva grdhayitvd ViehmnCi Tajnena ptdmidania | Aindrenaiva 
asya indriyam avrinjata | 

The gods and Yama contended in this world. Yama took away 
the vigour and energy of tho gods. This is his characteristic; The 
gods reflected, * Yama has become the same as w'e aro.' They hastened 
to Prajapati, who formed from himself this bull and this cow. The 
gods sacrificed the cow to Vishyu and Vnimna, and the bull to 
Indra,^’ etc. 

Fage 345, line 7. 

In R.V. X. 30, 10, the Waters are called tho mothers and the 
mistresses of the world (j'ishe ja/dtrlr hhuvanaeya painlr apo vandasva). 

Fage 361, line 3. 

In R.V. X. 190, right (or the ceremonial), and truth, night, the 
ocean, etc., nro said to have sprung from tapas: Fitam cha satyaih oha 
ahhiddhat Utpaeo 'dhi ajdyata | tato rdtrl ajdyata tatah mmndro armvah | 
2. ISanmdrdd arnavdd adhi eamvaUaro ajdyata | ahordtrdni vidadhat 
eikvasya mxshaio vail | 3. Suryd-chandramasau Fhdtd yathdpdrvam 
akalpayat | divam cha prithivim cha anfarihham aiho svah | 

Right and truth sprang frjm fervid tapas; and thence sprang the 
night and tho liquid ocean. 2. From the liquid ocean sprang the year; 
and it, the lord of all things that see, made the day and night. Dhatyi 
(or the Disposer) made the sun and moon as before; and tho sky, the 
earth, the air, and tho heaven.’* 


Fage 453, line 8 fro^m the foot. 


See also Professor H. H. Wilson’s Preface to his translation of the 
Vishnu Parana, vol. i. pp. iii. f. (Dr. Hall’s edit.). 
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Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatba, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18s. 
Bleek,—A Comparative Grammar op Soitth African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Blekh, Ph.P. Volume I. I. Phonology. IL The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16s. 

Bleek.— Hetnard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Pablos. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript m Sir George Grey'^ Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Blbek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volucae, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. Cd, 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under tho superintendence of G. 
Burlf.r, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elpkinstoue College, and 
F. Kieluorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 


Already published. 

1. Panchatantra IV. Ain> v. Edited, with Hotos, by G. Buuleb, 

Ph.D. P;). 84, 16. 4s. 6rf. 

2. NXaojfBnATrA^s PAiURHXsHENnuiEKHARA. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiblhorm, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings. 

jpp* 116. 8f. 6</. 
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ii,Y Sausorit Series— continmd. Already puhliehed. 
pANCHATANTFAir. AXD III. Tldited, with Notos, byG.BuHLi:B, Ph.D. 
I'p. 86, 14, 2. 6s. ^d. 

4. Panchatantila i. Edited, with Kotes, by E. KiKi.noaN, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 63. 6«. (id. 

Boyce.—A Grammar of this Kaffir Lanouaqf.. — By William B. 

JioYKH, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. 1>avis, Wesleyan MUeiouary. 12mo. pp, xii. and 
164, cloth. 8tf. 

Bowditch.—SuFFOLK Surnames. By N. I. Bowuitch. Thiid Edition, 

8 vo. pp. xxvi. and 750, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Brice. —A Komanized IlrNuusTAXi and English Bictionart. Do" 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language* 
Compiled by Nathaniel Ehiok. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8 vo. cloth, pp. vi, and .‘157. 8«. 

Brinton.—T itr Myths of the New World. A Treatise on the Sym¬ 

bolism and Mythology of tho Red Paces of America. By Daniel G. 

A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 308. 10s. 6r7, 

Brown.— Thf. Dertishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P, 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of tho Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14 ,l 

Brown. — Carnatic Chronology. Tho Hindu and Mahomodan Methods 

of Reckoning Time explained : with Kssays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By CiiARLEft Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
lute of the Madras Civil Service; Telugu Translator to Governnaent ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc.; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10s. OJ. 

Brown.— Sanskrh' Prosody and KirwERTCAL SYAinoLa Explained. By 
Charles Philu* Brown, Author of tho Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro¬ 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3#. 6d. 

Buddhaghosha. —BuDUHAGUosnA’s Parables : translated from Burmese 
by Captain H. T. Uoof.rh, R.K. With an Introduction containing Buddha's 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max MiiLLRa. 
8 vo. pp. 378, cloth. 12s. Qd. 

Burgess.— Subya-Siddhanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 

Hindu ;.»tronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Edbnkzbk Burobsb, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India ; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the Americr.n Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15f. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane, N knsumansumank, Nezindab.!, Zabantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Hi.stories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By tho Rev. Henby Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. I8v. 

Callaway. — The Reliuious System of the Aaiazulu. 

Parti. Uukulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Araazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, ivith a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 126, 
sewed. 48. 

Part IL—Amatongo; or. Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amaznlu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 4^. 
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>s Lexicog^upkici; or, Eules to be observed ia Editing tbe^ 
Diotioiiary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8^0., pp. 12, sewed. 6d, 


Carpenter.— The Last Days in England op the .Rajah Rammohitn 
Roy. By M ary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five llluatrationa. 8vo, pp. 
272, cloth. 78, Sd, 


Carr. — a Collection OP Telugd Proverbs, 
Traivilated, Illustrated, and Explained; together ■with some Sanscrit Broverba 
printed in the .DevnAgari and Telugu CharacUTS. By Captain M. W. Caur, 
Madras StatFCorps. One Vol. and Supplomnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31.t. 6d, 

Catlin.— 0-Kek-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Georob Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

Chalmora.— The Origin op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Ucligion, Superstitions, 
.Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Cual.wers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2s, 6d. 


Chalmers. —The SpEcirLAxioNs on 'Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
or “ The Old PfiiLo.sor!iEH'* IjAU Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
ftn Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 


Charnock.— Ltrws PATiioNiHicrs; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur¬ 
names. By IliciiAUD Stephen Ciiaunock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.B.G.S. Crown 
8 vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7.V. Gd. 

Charnock.— Yerba JN'ohtnaua ; orAYorda derived from Proper Names. 
By Ricuarj) Stephen Charnock, Pb. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14t. 


Chaucer Society’s Publications. Fir^t Series. 

A Six-Text Print of Chaocer^s Canterbury Tales, in parallel columns, from 
thefollowing MSS.:—1. I he EUesmere. 2. Tlic Ilcngwrt, 151. 3. The Cambridge 
Giiiv. Libr. Gg. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus < hrlsti College, Oxford. 5. The 
Petworth. 6, The Lansdowne, 851.—Part I. The Prologue and Knight's 
Tale. {Kach of thi above fexti ar( alto publitJud separately.) 

Second Series. 

1. On Eari t Enqush Pronunciation, with eJipecial reference to Shakes¬ 
peare and Chaucer, containing an inveittigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day,preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print¬ 
ing types. Including a re arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on Knglish, I5t7, and Welch, 1607, and by Barcley on French, 1621, By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xmh, xvith, xviith, and xvriith centuries. lOs. 


2. Ess.vys ON Chaucer; His Words and'Works. Port T. 1. EberBs 

Review of Sandras’s F/tude sur Chaucer, comidere comme Imitateur des TVouvireSf 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A. Trinity Hall, Cambridge,and revised 
by the Author.—II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the ckilindr$\ “For 
by aiy ehtlindre it is ])rime of day " {Ship/uatines Tale). Kditcd, with a Trans¬ 
lation. by Mr. Edmu.ni* Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmolc MS., 1522. 

3. A Temporary Preface to tho Six-Text Edition of Chaucer's 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. .Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J, Formvall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Childers. — ^Kuuddaka Patha. A P^li Text, with a Translation and 

Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Cml Service. 8vo. pp. 82, 
stitched, li. Sd. 
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Ts.—A Pi(Lr-ENGLi8H DicTioNAHY, ’wntU Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by H..C. 
Childkus, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. [In prcpi\ration» 

Chronique de ABou-I)jAFAn-Morr VMMJsn-BEY-Dj.ijani-Bp.^r-yEzio Tabari. 
Traduite par Monsieur Hkkmann ZoTiiNUEiio. Vol. 1., 8vo. pp. 6l)8, sewed. 
Is, Gd, [To bs completed in Four Volumes,) 

Colenso.—F irst Steps in Zur.xj-KAFiR: An Abridgement of tho Ele¬ 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu>Kafir Lnnjruage. By the Right Hct, Joiix W. 
C 01 .BN 8 O, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeui, 1859. 4s. 6d. 

Colenso.—ZtrLu-E^^GUsfI Dictionary. By tLe Bight Rev. John W. Co- 

LBNSO, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1801. 15s, 

Colenso.—F irst Zulu-Kajftr Beading Book, two parts in ono. By the 
Right Rev. John W. CoLBNSO, Bishop of Natal. 16 dio. pp. 44, sewed. Natal, la, 

Colenso, —S econd Zulc-Kafir Reading Book. By the sarao. 16mo. 

pp. 108, Bewod. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso.—F ourth Zulu-Kapik Reading Book. By the same. Svo. 

pp. 160, cloth. Notal, 1850. Is, 

Colenso. — Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upinande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
toatOry Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
cnoployed in the same: designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
r»y the Right Rev. John W. Colf.nso, Bishop of Natal. iOmo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Mnritzburg, I860. As, 6d. 

Coleridge. — A Glossauial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Hehuert Colbiudok, Enq. 8vo. pp. 104, cloth. 
2 a. Qd. 

Colleccao de Vocabulos 0 Erases nsados na Provincia do S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. Timo. pp. 32, sewed. 1 j. 

Contoponlos.— A Lexicon of Modern Grej:k-Engush and Engush 

Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulob. 

Parti. Modern Greek-EnglUh. 8vo. cloth, jip. 400. 12s, 

Part II. English-Modern Greek. Svo. cloth, pp. 582. 16.^. 

Dennys.— C hina and Japan. A coraploto Guido to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, lloug Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book aud Vade Mccum for Travellers, Mercbanta. and ReBidenU in 
general j with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.O.S. 
H.M. '8 Consular Service ; N. B. Dennyb, late H.M.'s Consular Services and 
CuAtiLKS King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. D&Nitrg. 
In one volume. Svo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2$, 


Dohne. — A Zuld-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 

copious lllustradons and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal Svo. pp. xUi. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dohne.—T hb Four Gospels in Zulu. B\ the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pp. 208,cloth. Pietermarits- 
burg, J 866. 58. 


Early English Text Society’s Publications. 

1. Early ENousn Alliterative Poeaiss. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by li. Mounia, Esq., from an 
unique Cottoniau MS. 16i. 

2. ArtTOe (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Fuhmvaxx, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique M.S. is. 
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_ , English Text Society’s Publications— 

fl. Ane CoMPExuious AND IIhede Tractate concerntno te Office 
AND Dewtie OP Kynqis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.p.) Edited 
by E. Hall, fJsq., D.C.L. 4^:. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knioht (about 1320-30 a.d.), 

£dited by R. Morrih, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10^, 

5. Of the Orthogiupdie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue ; 

a treatea, noe shorter tiian necesserie, for the Schoolcs, be A lexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Mui5eum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Hcniiy B. Wheatley, Eiq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of xuii Lajk. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Kev. Walter W. Skrat, M.A. 8 r. 

7. The Story op Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

About 1250 A.D. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Eaq. 8#. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Bodert 
Thornton’s unique MS, (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Obohgb 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions cppon tub AjInotacions and Corrections of 
SOME iMPERPECrnoNs OP Imphessionks OF Chaucer's WouKEfl, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thknnb. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By C. H. Kikosley, Esq., M.D, 4s. 

10. Merlin, oh the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Whbatlby, Esq. Part I. 2^, 

11. The Monarche, and other ?oem.s of Sir David Lyndeaay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johns Skott, hi 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part 1 . Us. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobeam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306, Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, £sq., M.A. la. 

13. SiiiNTE Marherete, )?e Meiden ant Martyr. Thice Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kino Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blonucheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s, 6<f. 

15. PouTicAi, Belioious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS., 

ls"o. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fdhmvall, Esq., M.A. 7s. 6rf. 

16. A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of book of Quintis 

esseneijs in Lntyn, j> Hermys )> prophete and king of Egipt after J* flood 
of Noe, fader of Phllosophris, hadde by reuelacionn of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sioanc MS. 78, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Afanuscripts of Piers I‘low.van, with 

Comments, and r Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Bev. W. Skeat, M.A. li. 

18. Hali Meidknhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for tho first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. OswAim Cockayne, M.A. Ir. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndosay, Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq,, D.C.L. 3s. 6ci, 

20. SoMii Treatises by Bichard Bolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton's MS. ab. 1440 A.D., by Rev. GborobG. Pbhrt, M.A. 1#. 
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_[y English Text Society’s Publications— 

21. Merlin, oh the Early JIistory of King Ahthitr. Port II* Edited 

by IIknhy B. Whkatlky, Eaq. 4s. 

22. The Homans of Partenav, or Losionen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MJ5. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Uev. W. W. Skaut. M.A. (Ss, 

23. Dan AIichel’s Aytnbite of Inwyt, or Rouiorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.D. Edited from the unique MS, in the British 
Museum, by Riciiaiid Moariia, Esq. 10.?. (W. 

21 . Hymns of the Viegtn akt> Christ ; The Parliamtcnt of Hbyils, 
and Other ReUgious Poems. Edited from the I^imbeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
FuiiNiVALL, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Staoions of Home, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Fornivall, Eaq., M.A. Is. 

Heligiohs Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg'a Sermon ; The Ahbaye of S. Spirit; Saync Jon, and other pieces 
k the Northern Dialect. Edited from Ilobert of Thorn tone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.».) by thcRov. G. Pehrv, M.A. 2r. 

Manipulhs V 00 ABUT. 0 RTJM : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Pktkh Levins (1570). Edited, >vith an Alphabetical Index, 
by HeNHY B. WHK^lTliBY. i2«. 

28. The Vision of Wilijam concerning Piers Pjx)wm.vn, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1862 A.n., by William L.vnoland. llie 
earlieiit or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7«» 

29. Old English lIoMiLrF.s and Homilfiio Treatises. (Sawles Wardo, 

and the Wohungo of Uro Lauerd : Urui.suns of Uro Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
olo.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Tnuisla- 
tion, and Notes. By RicirAUT> MouRis. JPirsl Series. Part I. 7#. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crbde (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions for Parlsh Priests. Py John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton M.S. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., P.S.A., etc.,ctc. 4s. 


26. 


27. 


32. The Babers Book, Aristotle’s A. B C, Urbanitatis, Stans Puor ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrcnes Lytil Boke. The Bokes op Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Hassell, Wpkyn do Wordc’i Boke of KcrTynge,The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasy^^, Seager’s Schoole of Vertuc. etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and aonne Fore¬ 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15?. 

83. The Book of the Knight be la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 
Book for his Daughters, FMited from the liarleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossitkr. hs. 

34. Old English HoMn.ip^ and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawlea Warde, 
and the Wohunge of Ure T^uerd: Ureisuna of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centurice. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Traus- 
lation, and Note^^, by Richard Morris. Fi>a< Series. Part 2. 8p, 

36. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Histone of ane 
Nobil and Waikeand Sqvyer, William Meldrum, umt^vbyle Lf.ird of 
Cleische afid Bynnis, compylit bo Sir Dacxd Ly.vdksay ot the Mont alias 
I.youn King of Armes. With the Testiment of the said Williame Mcl- 
drum, Squyer, oompylit aleiwa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


iglish Eiiglisli Text Society’^ Publications— 

Mkhlin, or tme Early Ujstort of Kino Arthur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique Mi?, in the 
University J^ibrary, Cambridge., by Hunkv JB. WinjAitRY. With an Essay 

on Arthurian Localities, by J. S.StuaktGlexniu, Esq. Partllf. 1869. Us. 
Sni .David Ltndfsay'p Works. Part lY, Ano 8atyre of the 
thrie catai'.ft, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir DaVid Lindrsav, of the Mont, clias Eyou King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privileitio reeis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L, 4i. ® 

The Yision of William coNCf-:iiNi:?o Pinas the Plowman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit ct Rcsoun, 
by William Lanoland (1»77 a.d.). The -‘Crowley'' Text; or Text B. 
Edited from ,MS. I aud Misc, 681, collated with AIS. Ravi. Poet. 38, Ms! 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. *17, in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Borilcy 814, etc. By the Rov. Walter W. Skkat, M.A., late FeUow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, lo#. 6</. 

Tttr ^'Gest IIystorialr*' of the Destruction of Trot. An 
AUitcraiive Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's ‘CHystoria 
Tioiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the fluntorian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev, Geo. A. PANTo^' and David Donaldson. 
Part I. lOjr. 6rf. 

JExtra Series. 


1. The Romance of William op Palerne (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French ut the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Rohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
nragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1S40; the former re-edited from the 
uniquc MS. iu the library of King’s College, Combridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. iu the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walteh W, Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xHv. and 3’28. £i Qs, 
2a.ON Early Enolish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the onlinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Chiid’B Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salcsbury on English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by 
Bardey on Preach, 1621. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part T. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvxib, xvnth, audxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. lOs. 

3. Caxton*« Book of Curtfisye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frf.drrick J. Furni- 
VAI.L, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xli, and 68. 5a. 

4 . The Lay of Havf.lok the Dane; composed in tke reign of 

Edward I., about A.n. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. IOl 

5. Chaucer’s Tranihation of Boethius’s De Consolattone 
PiiiLOSOPHiB." Edited from the additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Mnseum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ, Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris, iivo. lijr. 

6 The Komance of the Cuenklehe Assionk. Bo-edited from the 
unique inanuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glo^rial Index, by Hb.vry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3a. 


8 and 60, Paternoster Row, London. 

®ty Enjlisli Text Society’s Publications— 

7, On* Eakly Engitsu Pronttnciation, with especial reference to 
Shaksp^re and Chaucer; containing on inyeatination of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to che 
present day, prece<led by a systematic Notation oi all spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangeinent of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs dh the Language of Chaucer and Gower, anti Reprints 
of the rave Tracts by Salcsbury on English, 161'7, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Uarcley on French, 1521. By Alexandck J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., ctd. 
Part 11. On the Pronunciation of the .xiiith and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Oltl r'iorse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sound.s in English Writing. lOj. 




8 . Queejnte Elizabbthks AcnADTRi”, by Sir HtiMpniiBY Gtxbeht, 
A Booko of Precedence. The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc. Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Fuunivall, M.A., Trill. Hall., Cumb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossktti, Eaq„ and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13«. 

9. The Fratehnitye of Yacaiioiidrs, by Joeck Awbelky (licensed 
in 15G0-1, imprinted then, and in 1535), from the edition of 1675 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Wareniiig for Commen Cursetora 'vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, E8Q.uir.Ri?, From the 5rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1667, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1673. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Pauson ITabbk oh 
Hyberdynpi, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Veap. A. 2«'}. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (cd. 1592), that differ from 
Marman *3 Caueat, Edited by Edward VtLE« & F. J. Fornivall. 8fO. 
1i, 6r/. 


£dda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mytholopical Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 3a. C</. Part IJ. with Index of Persons and Places. By Brkjamijc 
Thorpe. i2cao. pp. viii. and 172,clutb. 1866. 4s. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, V«. 


Eger and Grime; an Early English Komance. Edited from BiRhop 

Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Fuedbricx 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of T rinity Hall, Cambridge. I vol. 4to. (only iOO copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburgh style, pp. 6L Price 10s. Qd. 

Eitel. -Hajtdbook fob the Stthient of Chineme EirDDHiA>r. By the 
Rev. E. J. Eitel, of the l/indon Missionary Society. In 1 vol. 8fO. [/n the press. 


Elliot. —The HraroKY ov India, as told by its owu Historians. The 

Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dow'bon, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Yoh. I. and II. With a 
Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxjcii. and .542, x. and 680, cloth. 1 Bs. each. 


Elliot. —Memoirs on the Histobt, Folk-Lobe, and Hi^naBUTioN ojr 
TUB Racks op the North WpsTititN Provinces of Indi4; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glosaary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir IIknry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Bkawkr, 
M.K.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Semiety of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 870, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
foldiog Maps. 86s. 
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ological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxlry, F.R.S., President of the Society ; Grorge Busk, Eaq., 
F,R.S.; Sir John Lijmuock, Bart, F. R.S.; Colonel A. Lank Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Wkjght, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Jlvna Clauke, Ei»q.; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H, LAMruRY, Ksq. Published Quarterly. 

No. I. April, 1869. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed, 3^. 

COKTK.^ITS OPTHK Aprh. JNcmbkk, J8(50.—Hint In.striinicnU from OxfordahUe and the Tsle of 
Thanet. (Tlluatmtcd.) By Colonel A. I<ano Fox.—The We«»tcrly Drifting of Xomacis. ByH. H. 
lloworth.-On the l.lon Shilling. By flydo Clarke.—Utter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. 
EdwaidH.—On a Bronre Hocur from Lough Our, Limerick. (Illuatrated.) hr Col. A. I.ane Fox, 
—On CLinoao Charma. By \V, 11. Blaok.—Proto-o'hnlc Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde 
Clarke.—On Stone Implemo.nU from thoCape. (Illustrated.) By .Sir J. Lubbock.—Cromlechs 
and Mcgalithio Structures. By II. M. Westropp.—Ib marks on Mr. VVeatropp^s Paper. Ily 
Colonel A. Liuto Fox.—Stone Imple^nente from Ban Jo«€‘. By A, Stelfens.—Or. Chlld-beavinK in 
Auatralia and New Zealand. By J. Hooker, Nf.I).—On a Pfton(lo.cromlech on Mount Alexander, 
Auatrnlia. By Acheaon. —The Ceve Cannibals of South Africa. By T.ayland. — Beviews: 
Wallaco’a Malay Archipela^fo (with illuatratlonaj; Fryer’s Hill Tribes of India (with an illustra¬ 
tion) ; Reliquiu) Aquitanlcm, ato.—Method of Thotograpbie Measurement of the Human Frame 
(with an tlUistration). By J. II, Lamprey.—Notes and Queries. 

No. IT. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. 3.?. 

CONTRNTR OP Tiir. Jutx NuAriiKR.—Onllnary Meeting, Moreh 9, 1860 (held at the Muaeum of 
Practical Geology), Profossor Huxley, F.B.8., President, in the Chair. Opening Address of the 
.President.—On the Charaoteristics of the population of Central and South India (Illustrated). 
1^' Sir Waller Elliot.—On the Kaces of India as traced in c,xi8ling Tribes and Cai-te^i (With a 
Map]. By O. Campbell, Esq.—Remarks by Mr. James Fergusson.—Remarks by Mr, Walter 
Dendy.—Ordinary Meeting, Junuarv 23rd, 1869. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. On the Lepchas, By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—On Pre¬ 
historic Archroology of India (IllnstratedL By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.8.I., M.K.A.8,, 
M.R.T.A., etc.—Appendix 1. Extract from description of the Pandoo Coolies in Malabar. By J. 
Babington, Esq. (Read before the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20tb, 1820. Published 
in Volumf III, of the Society’s Transactions).—Appendix 11, Extract ft*om a letter from Captain, 
now Colonel, A. Doria, dated Camp Katongrloh, April 12th, 1852.—On some of the Mountain 
Trilxjs of the North Western frontier of In<Ua. By Major Fosbory, V.C.—-On Permaaonce of 
type in the Human Race. By Sir William Denison.—Notes and Rovlcwii.—EthnologlcAl Notes 
and Queries.—Notices of Ethnology-. 

No. 111. October, 186.0. pp. 137, sewed. 8.». 

CoHTK.xTf OP THii OcTOBKa NusinRR.—On tho Excavation of a largo raised Stone Circle or 
Barrow, near the Villago of Wurroegaon, one mile from the military station of Kamptee, 

( ontral Pi-ovincos of India (Illustrated). By Mr^or George Godfrey Pcarse, Royal Arilllerv.— 
Heniarks by Dr. Hooker on .Dr. CanipbelPs paper.—North-Amertoan Ethnology : .\ddrci’n of the 
PfTsldent.-On the Native Kacee of Now Mexico (Illustrated). By Dr. A. V. Bell.—On tho 
Arap.abO€s, Kiowas, and Coumnehes. By Morton C. Fisher,—The North*American Indians: a 
Bketch of some of the hostile Tribes; together with a brief account of General Sheridan’s 
Campaign of lB68agaln«t tho Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapalioe. Kiowa, and Comanche Indians. By 
W'llllam Blaukmorc.—Notes and Hoviowa : ’The Kthr.oiogical Essays of Willium Kwart Gladstone, 
Inventus Muudi. the Gods and Men of the Homeric Ago. By the Right lion. William Ewart 
Gladstone. (Tho Review by Hyde Clarke, Esq.)—Notes and Queries.—Classiftcalion Conimittce. 
No. IV. January, 1870. pp, 98. 3s. 

CoxTP.rx'ts or TUB JANC.iRT (ISTo) NuMBKn.—On New Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology: 
On thr SocUl Life of the ancient Inhabitants of Ne a Z<'aland, and on the nalionol character it 
was likely to form. By Sir Ge'orgo Grey, K.C.B.—Notes on the Maorios of New Zealand and 
some Melanesians of the south-west Pacific. By the Bi'»hop of Wellington.—Observations or. 
the Inbabitnnts ond Antiquities of Easter Island. Ky J. L. Palmer.—On the westerly drifting 
^ of Nomnde." from the fifth to the nineteenth century. Part TT. The Seljaks, Gbaxdcrides, etc. 
By n. H. Howorth, E.<q.—Settle CJave Exploration.—Index.—ConUmW.—Report of the Council, 
Lt4 of Fellow?. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

a Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S. A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 2Is. 
Fturuvall.— Education in Early England. Some Notes URed ns 
Foreword.^ to a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,'' for the Early English Text Society. By Fkfderick J. Pohnivall, 
M..A., Trinity Hail, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo, sewed, pp. 74. 1#. 

Geseniiis’ Hebrew grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 
Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exerewes and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8to. pp. xvi. and 364, cloth. lOit. 6ff. 

Oesoniias' Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblicnl Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. If. 6s. 
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.istiicker.— A Bictionabt, Banskktt and Enultak, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of theDictionary of Profewor H. IJ. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Gremniftticttl 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English vocabuhvrj. By 
Thbodok G 0 LU 8 TUCKF.R. Tarts 1. to VI. ‘Ito. pp. 400. 1850-1863. 6 ?. each. 
Goldstiicker.— A Oomi-kxpiou.s Sanskeit-Enot.xsh Dictionakt, for tho 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. By TiiBODOii GoLUrtxUc KER. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. preparation, 

Goldstiicker.—T anxnj : llis Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves¬ 
tigation of some Literary and Chronologic.al Questions w hich may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to tlic Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the MANAVA-KxLi*a-SuTRA, willi the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-Sw'iiMiN. By Theopoh Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
26*8, cloth. 12.V. , 1 T. X r 

Grammatography. —A Manual of Eeff.eencb to the Alpbaoets oi 

Ancient and Modem Languages. Based on th'j German Compilation of F. 
Bai.lhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7«. 6rf. 

The “ Orninmatograpby" is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the 
of the most important undent and modern langfiago«. Simple In Its doawn, it will be confuted 
with ulTontagc by the philological studout, the amaieur linguist, tho bookseller, the corrector or 
the press, and tho diligent compositor. 

ALPHABmCAL INPCX. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 

Amhario. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatnroe. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters, 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform, 
licngall. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
BdgtH. 

Burmese. 


C'*ochian(orBohemian). Ilebrow (currenthand). Polish, 
Banish. ii..a — 


Hebrew (Ju^'u-Oer- Pushto (or Afghan), 
llungariaa. (man). llomaic(ModemOreek) 
Illyrian. Kussitm. 

Iri’i«h. Uunen. 

Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Japaircv^v^ Sanscrit, 

Javanese. Servian. 

T.^tti«h. Slavonic (Old). 

Mantshii. Serbian (or W cndlah). 

Median Cnneifonn. Swedish. 

Modern Greck(Roinalc) .Syriac. 

Mongolian. Tamit. 


DomoLio. 
lifetrang^do, 

Ethlopic. 

Ktiviscan. 

Ccorgian. 

Cermun. 

Ologolitio. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek IJgatures. 

_ Greek (Archaic). -„- 

Canarose (or Cam&taca), Oujeiatl{orGuzzeratte). Nunudian 

Chinese. Hirradc. 01(lSlavonic{orCyrllllc). Tibetan. 

C/Optlc. HicrofflyphlcK. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-GlagoUtic. Hebrew. Persian. Dallachmn. 

Cufle. Hebrew (Arehalc). P'’rslan Cuneiform. Wendlsh (or Serbian). 

Crrililo(orOM Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. F.end. 

Grey,*— Fanbrook of African, AusTU.tr.iAN, and roLYNKSiAN Phi¬ 
lology, as represented in the Library of liia Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B,, Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geokoe Grey and Dr. H» I. Hlrek. 

Vol. I. Part l.—-South Africa. 8yo. pp, 188. 7a. Od. 

Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8ro. pp. 70. 2». 

Part .1—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. l.«. 

Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. W. and 41. D. 6rf. 

Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the I>oyalty Islands and Now n^brides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Inlands of Nengone, Ufu, Aneltun., Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. Bd. 

Vol, II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Botiima (with Supplement to Part II., Papnm I.an- 
guages, -Uid Part I., Australia). «vo. pp. 34, U. 

Vol. II. Pari 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo, pp. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. II. 


76. .3*. 6rf. , 

Vol, II. Part 4 (oottfi;»?*flb'on).—Polyn<?jla and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 8s. op,. 

Vol. ITI. Part L— Manuscripts and Incunablcs. 8vo. pp. vlii. and 24. 2f. 

Vol. TV. Part 1.— EJirly Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp vi. and 266. 

Qrey.—M aori Mementos: being a Series of Adrlresses pres(?nted by 
the Native People to Ilis Erceliency Sir Oeorgo Grey, K.C.B., F.R.6. With 
Introductory Remarks and Kxplanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch, Oeiveh B. Davie. Svo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 

Griffith. — ScENKS FROM THE Kamavaxa, Mkohabuta, ETC. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. Fcap. 8^o. cloth, pp. 200. 6s. 

CoxTKSTs.— Preface — Ayodhya —Raran Dootned—The Birth of Bama—The Heir appar^t-- 

Mtnthara’s GuUe—Dusaratha's Oath—The Su-p-mother-Mother and 8on-The I'numph of 
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_TarevcSU—The Kormit’i Son—Tbo Tiial of Truth—The Fore«t-~Tho Rape of Sita— 

Rama’s Despair—Tho Mosscnqret Cloud—Khumbakama—riie Suppliant Doto— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor—Tho Wise Scholar. 

Grout— The Isizuitr; a Grammar of the Zulu Language; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with au Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 4S2, cloth. 21^?. 

Haug.—E ssays as the Sacrkd Lanottage, Ww:riso&f ajcd Lmligion of 
THK Pauskks. By Martin Hauo, Hr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. [Out o/piint, 

jjaug.—A Leciitek os as Origikal Speech op Zoroaster (Yasna 46), 
with remarks on hi» ago. By AFartin Hauo, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1805. 2#, 

Haug. — OoTLiNE OF A Grammae op the Zend Language. By Martin 

Hah a, Dr. Phil, Bvo. op. 82, sewed. 14.9. 
j[aug.—T he Aitarkya Brahhanam op the Rig Yeda: containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayera, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited/Pranslated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.I)., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 514. £3 3s. 

Haug.— An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Inde.x. By Dbstur Hoshbngji Jaiiaspji. High.pricst of 
the Parsis in Malwa, Indio. Revused with Notes nnd Introduction by Mautin 
Hauo, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of tho Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15s. 

Hang.— The IIelioion of the Zoroabtrians, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Giammar 
of tho Zend nnd Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vola. 8vo. [Inpt'€parathn, 
Heaviside.— American Antiquities; or, tho New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Hbavisiur. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6d. 
Hepburn.—A Japanese and English Dictionary. With un English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. HEPBURJi, A.M,, M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xli., 660 and 132. 5/. 5s. 

Henusz.— A Guide to Conyebsation in the English and Chinese 
Lanouaoes, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas HKRNiea. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10«. 6’d. 

The Chinese ebaxaoters contained in ibis work are from the collectlona of Chinese grouM, 
engraved on etcel, and cast into moveable type*, by air. Marcellin Legrand, ongraviT of the 
Imperial Printing Oftico at P<u-i»s- They ai-e uired by most of the miMions to China. 

Ilincks. —Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By tho late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M, R. A. S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed, la. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Vallabhachabyas in Wesiern 
India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo, pp. 3d4, cloth. 12a. 

Hotoann.— Shopping .Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Profeasor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3a. 
Howse.—A Grammar op the Cree Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. dd. 

Hunter. —A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages op India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation,based on The Hodgaon Lists, OBiCtai Recordi, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Huntkh, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary FelldW 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2ir. 
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yanu-s Safa. —InKwAxu-s SxfA ; or, BaoTUEKS of Pitrttt, Da- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the 6u;^riority of the 
Human Bace* Tianslntcd from the IlindustCmi by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. viil. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Ixunan.— Ancir^^t Fait/is Embodied in Ancient Times; or, aa 
attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain ations, by an interpretation of the names given to children by Priestly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs, By Thomas Jnman, 
M.D., Liverpool. • 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1, and 1028, cloth, illustrated with numerous 
plates and woodcuts. jC3. 

Jaeschke. —A Snoat Practicai, Grammae op thr Tibetan Language, 
with special Jleference to the Spoken Dialects. By II. A, JabuciUCb, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp. ii. and 56. 2a. od. 

Jaeschke. —Romanized Tibetan and Engeism Dictionakt, each word 
being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
Jaesciikb, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 6 a . 

Justi. —Handduch dkr Zendspbache, von Feedinand Jdsti. Altbao- 
trisches Woerterbueb. Gramroatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 248. 

KAfir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Orahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2 a 6 d , 
Elalidasa.—ItAGnirvANSA. By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banebjea, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s Col lego, Calcutta; Member of the Board of Exam¬ 
iners, FortAVilliani; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8 VO. sev od, pp. 70. 4a. Bd. 

Keru. — The .BEiiAT-SANHirX ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Vardha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into EnglLh by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the XJniverflity of Ixiyden. Svo. pp. 50, stitched, 
Part L 2.T. [ IViU ba completed m Him JParta, 

Khirad-Afiroz (The lUummator of the Xlnderstauding). By Muulavf 
Haffzu’d-din. A new edition of the Hindustani Text, csrefally revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By P^dward U. Eastwick, F.R.S., F S.A., 
M. K.A.S., Professor of HindCist&ni at the lute East India Company's College 
at Haileybury. Svo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18a. 

Kidd. —Catalogue op the Chinese Lierary op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kino. 8vo. pp. .58, sewed. Is. 

Kistner. —Buddha and hls Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 

OiTO Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2v, Gd. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
IGmo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver tooling. Price 
la . Cyd , 

The printing, «s well n« tbo outer appearance of the book, is extremely taatefu), and the 
characters, alihough sruail, read very easily. A* a cheap edition for ret'crcnco this is preferable 
to any other, and its price puts it within the reach of every Oriental scholar. It is now ftrst 
imported from India. 


LaghnKaumnd(. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradarAja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By. James R, Ballantyne, LL D., Prin¬ 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 4*24, cloth. £J lla.dd. 
Legge.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Lxcgetical, Notes, Prolegoinci.a, and Copious Indexes. By JXmes Lkooe, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. VoL 1. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8fO. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 2a. —Vcl. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vou 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2#.--VoL III. Part 1. couUininj^ the First P&rt of the 
Shoo-King, or the Booka of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hca, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2s. —Vol. III. Part IL containing the Fifth Part of the Shoe-King, or the 
Books of Chew, and the Indexes. Royal dvo. pp. 281—788, cloth. £*2 2$, 
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Ifgo.—T hk Life and Teachtncjs of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By Jamk.s Leqob, D. I). Koproduccd for General Keadera from the 
Anthor’a work, “The Chimi^B CIas.si:8,’* with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 388. 10a. Gel. 

Leitner. — The Hacks and LanouagisS of Dardxstan. By G. W. 
Lbitnf.k, M.A., Ph,D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. dto. [/w ike press. 

Lelarid. — Hans Breitmann’s PAHTy. With other Ballads. By 
Chaulka G. Lbland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed, l.t. 

Leland. -Hans Bkeitmann’s Christmas, With other Ballads. By 
Charles G, Lrland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Leland.— Hans BRErrsiANN as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 


Lesley. — AIan’s Origin and Destiny, Sketehod from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Ixiwell Institute, in 
Doston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of (he United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8 to, pp. 892, cloth. 10s. Gd. 

Lobscheid.— English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 

Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev, W. Lorbcheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M T.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V,, etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
l^arts. £S Ss. 

Lobscheid. —Chlinlbe and English Dictionary, Arranged according 
the Radicjds. By the Kev. W, Lousckeid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 800. 

[/m tk'' press, 

Ludewig (Hermann E.) —The Literature of American Aboriginal 

Languages. W'ith Additions and Corrections by Professor W’^m. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner, 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.—xii. *, Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii.—xiv.; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 

S p, xiv.—xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s 
ibliotheca Glotticn, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the Mmc, 
also ulpbabetically arranged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 2.58. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. Orf. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sntra ; being a portion of thi.s ancient Work on Yoidik 
Rites, together with the Con\mentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the AIS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With A Preface by Theodor Golostuckf.r. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter¬ 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipnlus Vocabulonun; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1670) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
Hbnrt B. Whratley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14#. 

Manning. —►An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
rossBssivB Auomknt in English and in Cognate Dialects. By Jambs 
Manning, Q.A S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo. pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 


Markhajn.— Quichua Gbam.^lar and Dictionary. Contributions to¬ 
wards a Grammar and’ Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Clkmknts iC Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile. Author of Cuaco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India." In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. 10#. Gd. 
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.ea.—ORir.NTAxiA IcJX'STRATA. Tho Plates of the 

OrientAl Coins, Ancient and Mode»^n, of the Collection of the iate William 
Maraden, P.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £i Hs. 6d. 

HDCason. — BuRMAir: its People and ISTatural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and llurmah; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Keptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annulids, liadiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Maso.v, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp, xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoon, 1860. SOs. 

Moflon.— A Pali Grammar, on tho Basis of Kacbchayano. AVitli 
ChrLstomathy and Vocabulary. By Francis Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S. and 
American Oncntal Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. iv., viii., and 2H, 81s. Qd, 

Mathuraprasdda Misra.—A Tuilinoual Bictxonauy, being a compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, XJrdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Ronaan Character. By MatkubA- 
prasXd v Misea, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. Bvo. pp. xiv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1806. £2 2^. 

Medhurst.—C hinese Dialoours, Questions, and Familtar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mbouuhst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Buta (The). (Cloud-Mcssonger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By tho 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., B>deu Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Fuancis Johnson, sometime 
Professorof Oriental Lauguagea at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Ilaileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. lO^f. Oi^. 

Memoirs read before tho Anthropoi/jgical SociExr of Londoit, IB63- 
1864. 8vo., pp. 642, cloth. 21s. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 2!^. 

Merx. — Grammatica Syriaca, quam post opus irofTmunni refecit 
• Adaluertls Mbrx, Phil. Dr. 'fheol. Lie. in Univ. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 
Particula 1. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 136. 7a. 

Moffat— The Standard Alphabet Problem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General J'honic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsias, Max Miiiier, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Molesworth. —A Dictionart, MAUArnr and English. Compiled by 

J. T. Moles WORTH, assisted by Qroroe and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth, Royal 4to. pp. xxx. and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1867. Si. 

Motley. — A Descriptiti: Catalogue of the Bistorical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Lakqoaoes preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Moblby, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854, 2a. 6d. 
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_ m ,—A DicTioiiAHY OP THE Chutese LATfoTTAGE. By tho Eov. 

K. Mobbison, D.l). Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Voi. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. .Shaiighae, 1865, £Q Gs. 

Muhammed.—T he Life of Mohamaieo. Based on Muliammed Ibn 
I»huk By Abd El Malik Ibn HUham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand VVusten- 
riBi.D. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 3026, sewed. 
Price 21f. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
Gorman. 8vo. pp, Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7a, 6(7. Each pjxrt sold separiitely. 
The toftt based on tho ManusoripU uf the Ecriln, Leipsic, Ootha and Leyden Libraries, has 
boon carefully revised by the loarned editor, and printed wllh tho ulmoat exactness. 

Muir.—OnxaiNAL Banskhit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and lustitutions. Collected, Translated and 
Illustrated by John Mum, Ksq., LL.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. : Mythical and 
Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry Into its existence 
in the Vedic Age. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 8vo., pp. 
XX, and 632, cloth. 2lx. 

Unir.—O riginal Sanskkit Texts, on tlie Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated, by John Muir, Esq., LTa.I)., Ph.D., Bonn. Volume III., 
The Vedas; Opinions of thtir Authors, and of later Indian AVriters, on their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second edition, enlarged. Svo. pp. xxxii. 
and 312, cloth. 16s. 

Mnir.—O riginal Banskiut Texts on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, tJhrir Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English,and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Mom, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn. 
Vol IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of tho principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. \Ss, [A New Edition of Vol, 11, 
IS in projMration. 

Jluir._OuioiT Ai. Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion? and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
PlngliHh.and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Mum, Esq., Ui.D., Ph.D,,Bonn. 
Vol. V.: Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Mythology. [in tiu preis, 

Muller.—T he Sacrei) Himns of thf Bilviibins, as preserved to ua in 
the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Corapamtive Philology at Oxford; Foreign AMeinber of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. In 8 vols. Volume I. 8 to. pp. clii. and 264. I2x. 6d, 

Newman.—A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, with numerous F.xamples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, In a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor <*’ University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Bolliol College, Oxford. Post Bvo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6^. 

Newman._ The Text of the Iottvine Inscriitions, with interlinear 

Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. NKWMAN,]ato Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vc. pp. xvi. and 64, sewed. 2^. 

jlQtley_A Comparative Grammar of the French, ItaliaaV, Spanish, 

A.Ni) PoRTUouBSRLANQUAORa. By Edwuv a. Noimir. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7s. 6d. 

Oriental Text Oriental Text Society) 

1. Theophama; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bishop of Cwsarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof.S. Lee. 8vo. 1842. l$f. 

2. Athanasixts’s Festal Letters, discovered in an anoiont Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Coreton. 8vo. 1848. 15#. 
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T^t Society. —Thi IhibUcaUons of the Omntal Teat Seciet^ conttnm 
^Sha 0 iiastani : Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, in 
Arabic. Two Parts. Bvo. 1642. BOs. 



4. 'Omdat Aitidat Ahl ax Sunnat wa al Ta^iaat; Pillar of tho Creed 

oi tXe Sunnites. Edited in Arabio by the Rev. W. CuKKTON. 8vo. 1843. As. 

5. IIisxoTiY or THE Ai.mohadeb. Edited in Arabic by Pr. li. B. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1347. 10s. d</. 


6. Sima Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by Rev. G. Steykjcson. 8vo. 1843. 12s. 

7. Dasa Kumara CnAUiTA. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8vo. 1840. £l U . 


8. Maha Yira Ciia hit a, or a History of. Rama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Tkithen. 8vo. 1840. 15a. 

9. Mazhzan tJL AsR,\n: The Treasury of Secrets. By Ntzami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1814. 10s. 6(1. 

10. SAr,AMAK-a-IfBSAL; A Romance of /ami (Bshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconbb. 4to. 1843. lOs. 

11. Mirkhond’s History op titk Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W.H. Mouley. 8vo. 1850. 12#. 


12. TunKAT-nx-AnRAR; tho Gift of the ^N^oblo. A Poem. By Jomi 
(Dshanoi). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1848. 10#. 

Osbiim.—T he Honxjmentai. History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtam Osborn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2 m. 
Vol. I.—From tho Coloni/.fition of tho Vulley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II. - From tho Vhlt of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. —Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Ej^ptian Chronuloptji and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A.,aud late Fellow of Maj^dalon College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxir. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12#. 


Patell.— CowAHJEE Patelt/s Chronology, containing corresponding 

Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jew.^t, Greeks, HiudOs, 
Mohamedans, Pnrsees, Chinese, .lapanese, etc. By Cowasjbe Sorabjbb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50ir. 

Percy.— Bishop Percy’s Folio MANxrscRiPxs —-Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and lute A.saistant Tutor of Ch.dst’a 
College, Cambridge: and Frederick J. Fiirnivali, M.A., of Trinii.y Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge ; assisted by jProfessor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappoll, Esa., etc. In 8 volumes. Vol. 1., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 8, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4#. Extra demy 8vo. half-hound, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6#. Extra royal 8vo., paper cover.'*, on What¬ 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10#. Large 4to., paper covers, on Svhatman’s 
best ribbed psper, £12. 

Perrin.— English Zulu Dictionary. Kew Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 6m, 

Philological Society.— Proposals for the Publication of a Krw English 
Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from Manuscripts of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col¬ 
lated with Manuacripts fiibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museuiu, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “God spede the Plough" 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX, and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 
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-A CoMPENDiotrs Giumatau of thf Urdu Laxquaoe. By J. T. 

'I’l.ATTs. Crown i?vo. {^In ih $ prm , 

Prakrita-Prakasa; or, Tho Prnkrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with tho 
Cornmentary (Manorama) of Bliamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Jutroduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edwahd Hylrs Cowkll, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 
8vo. pp. xxxU. and 204. 14a. 


Priaubc.—QuiF:5STioNE3 MosAicAi; or, the first part of tho Book of 
Genesis compared with the remoina of ancient religions. By Osmund de 
Bhaovoxu PttiAULX. 8vo. pp. viii. and 648, cloth. 12«. 


Kaja-Niti.—A Collkctton of HrvDU ApoLOQxni^j, in the Braj Bhfisha 
Lungunge. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Pit/ buward Hau., Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 2la. 


Ram Raz.— Essay on the Abchitbcttjrf. of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 04, sewed. 
Loudon, 1834. Original selling price, J01 lb. drf.,reduced (for a short time) to 12 j. 


Rask.—A Grammar of Tins Anglo-Saxon ToNauE. Erom the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Tiiorpb, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. ISmo. pp. 200, cloth, oif, 6d, 


Rawlinson.—A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Ueading.s of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major 11. C. Rawlinson. 8va., 
pp. 84, sewed. Loudon, 1860. Gd. 

Rawlinson.— Outlines op Assyria]^ History, from the Inscriptious of 

Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layauo, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xUv., sewed. London, 1852. D. 


Renan.— An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
NaBath.^n Aoricultcre. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. EuNRftT 
Rbnan, Membre de 1’ Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. (jd. 


Ridley— Kamilaroi, Dippil, and Turrubuj,. Languages Spokeu by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. Wm. Ridley, IM.A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of ihe iWbytcrian Church of Now South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 30«. 

Rig-Veda.—A New Edition or the Hymns op the Rra-VEDA in the 
Sanhita Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Muller. Largo 8vo. pp. 800. Price to Subscribers, 
24s. [/n preparaiwn, 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 

preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soul's College; Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign 
Member of the institute of France, etc. In 8 yols. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. ciii. and 
264. 12s. 6d. 
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^ . eda Sanhita.—A CoLiTBmo^r of Anctc^t Hindu Hymn^. Con- 
atituting tlio First Ashtakn, Book of the Tllg-vedfi \ the. oldest authority for 
the religious and speial institutions of tho liiriditi. Trnnslutod from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the’late H. it. AVilsOn, M.A., K.U.S., etc. etc. ©to. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Pr. Fitzed-svard H\w . Vol. I. 8yo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 2U. 

Big-veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hyrans, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtnkos, or books of tho Kig-Veda,, the oldest 
Authority for the Ueligious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace >Iaym.\n VVii,son, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. .Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., iMiicijpal of tue Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vu., pp. 214, cloth. 14.r. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ V, aud VI, in thaprm. 

Sdma-Vidhdna-Bruhmana (The). Witl\ tho Commentary of Sayana. 
Edited, with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., 
Madras Civil Service. In 1 vol. 4to. pr^paraiion^ 


Sdhele de Vere, — Studies in Enoltsu ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
I.ife of our Language. By M. Schf.le db Verb, LL.T)., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 865. lOj?. 6d. 

Sohlagintweit.— Bcddhis^i in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu¬ 
ments and Objects of Heligions Worship. W'^ith an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil SohlacuntweiT, LL.D. W’’ith a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints ir* toe Text. P.oyal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £'Z 2s. 

Schlagfintweit.— Gloss.4.ry op Geoobaphtcal Terms from: India and 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hkkmanx db 
S cHLAOiNTweiT. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,'* the Ihird Volume of H., A., and R. ok Schlaointwkit’r 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.’’ With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. ixiv. and 
290. 



Shdptiijf Edalji. — A DrcrioNARY, Guiaiuti and English. By SnAPiruTf 
EdaljL Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 


Sherring—T he Sacked Crry op the Hindus. An Acoount of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. SnaniiiNO, M.A., 
LL D.; and Prefai^ed with an Introduction by Fitzedwahd Hall, Esq,, D.C.L. 
8va. cIoth| pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numeroUB full-page illustrations. 21s. 

Sophocles.—A Glossary op Later and Byzaniine Greek. By E. A 
Sophoclrh. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2«. 

Sophocles. — lloMAio ok Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8VO. pp. xiviii. and 106. Tf, (id. 

Stratmann.—A Diction a ur op the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivtb, and xvth centuries. By Framcxb 
Henbt Steatmamm. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. aud 604. 

[In preparation* 

StratmaDn.— An Old English Poem op the Owl and the Nightinoaxe. 

Edited by Fhancts Hexry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3a. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1*170 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Kcrnynge. By Wvnkvn db W’^oude, Anno Domini 
1513. The Bokc of Nurture. By Hugh RnoDSa, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frf.dbuiok J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A,, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and ]^rly FDngliali Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. zix. and J 46, 
28, zxviiL and 56. 1867. 1/. ID* Od. 
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’irion of William conoeniing Piers Plowman, tofjether with 

Vita de Dowd, Dobot et Dobest, aecundum wit et rcsouii. Ur William 
Lanolawp (about 1362-1S80 anna domini)** Edited fropi numerous Manus* 
cripta, with I refaccfi, Notes»and a Olossarv. I>v the Fiev. Waltfr W.Skbat, 
Al. A. pp. xllv. and 168, doth* 18«7. Vernon Text; Text A. 7it. ^d, 

Thomas.—E vuiaY Sassanian iNscarra^Ns, Seals ajnd Coiyn, illustrating 
the Mrly History oj* the Sussoiiinn Dynaaty, containiug Proclamations of Ardo- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his 8 ucce 8 ^ors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation ot the Celebrated Inscription in the Hhjl&bad Caye, demonsfratin? 
that Sapor, the Uoiiqiloror of Yalermn, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. 8 vo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Thoiuah.--- A If Ew* AND Enlarged EcrriON of the Coins op the PATn,((N 
SuLT^s OP Dehli, a.d. 1193 — 1664. Chiefly re*written, amplifled, and 
ennehed nth new Specimens from tho collections of Mr. E. 0. Bay ley, the 
late lyol. Stacey, Air. C. Frceling, and the latest acquisitions of Col. S. C. 
Guthne; aided by contributions from the independent researches of G^n. A. 
Cunuingham, and supplemented by selections from the Dynastic Inf^cripticas 
extant on various local Monuments. One vol, 8 vo., with Eight Oopper.pla% 
Engravings and niimerous Woodcuts, By EnyrARo Tiioma 8 . late of the Eas 
India Company s Bengal Civil Service. [Ntar/y rmdy 

Thomas.—£831X8 ox Indian ANTiacriTiKs: following up the Discoveries 
specimens of hia En ’ravings, and selections from hia 
useful Tables, and embodying tho most recent investigations into the History, 
Palteograpiiy, and Numismatics of Ancient India. B> Edward Thomas, late 
of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vols. 8 vo„ profusely 

{Inpriparatim, 

Thomas.— The Thfory and Puacticb op Ckeole Grammak. By J. J. 
Thomas. Fort of S|'ain ririnidad), 1S69. One yol. 8 vo. boards, pp. viii. and 
136. J 2 ji. 

Tindall. A Grammar and Vocadttlary op tub IfAMAQDA-HoTTENTOT 
LAxaiTAOB. By Hknbt Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8 vo., pp. 124. 
sewed. 6 s. ^ » *r ♦ 


Van der Tunk. —OirrLiN>:a op a Grammar of the Malagasy Lanouaob. 

By IT. N. VAN PER Tuuk. 6vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tuuk. —Short Account op thl Malay MANusoRirra drlonoixo 
TO THB Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 2^.6^. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Trauslatcd from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purftijas. By the late H. H. W^ilson, M.A., F.U.S., Boden Pro- 
frseor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
Hall. In 6 volp. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Yol. II. pp. 343 j Vol. Ilf. 
pp. 348 : Vol IV., pp. 346 cloth. Price 10^. each. 

[ Foh. V.und Vi. in the press, 
Wade. —Yii-YKN Tzu-Erh Chi. A progressive qourse designed to 
awist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the CaniUl and the 
MctropoliUn Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary,'aud Writing 
^e.rcises. By Thomas Francis Wadb, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. S vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16’; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 3b'; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 


Wane. WLn-Chien TziI-Erh Cm. A scries of papers selected as 
specimens of dooumentnry Chinese, designed to assist StudenU of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Thomas Francis Wadb, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 46.^; and i» , 72, and 62. £1 Ids. 


8 and 60, Paternoster Rowy London. 

—CHAPTHns ON Man. With tbo Outliuce of a Science of com- 
I parative Paychology. I?y C. Stantland Wake, Fellow of the Antbropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. riii. and 844, cloth. 7«. f d. 

Watson.— Index to this IVatiyk vnd SciKNTmo Namkis of Indian and 

OTHER EAbTBRN ECONOMIC pLANTB AND PiiOoucTA, Originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council By John 
For fins Watson, M.A., M.D., K.L.8,, F.R.A.S., etc., Heporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 6vo., cloth, pp. (>50. £,\ 1 6d, 

Watts,— Essays on LitNouAGE and LiTEKAi’iniE. By f Ho:wA8 Watts, 
of the BnUah Museum. Iteprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[Jn j>yfparatvin^ 

Wedgwood.— A Diciionart op tub E.vr^uBjr Language. By Hens- 
Bi.BiOH Wedgwood, M,A. lato Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A to D) Svo.f pp. xxiv, 608, cloth, I4s. ; Vol. II. (H to P; 8vo. pp. 678, 
cloth, Hif.; Vol. III., Part I. (Q to Sy), 8yo. pp. 360, lOr. 0c/.; Vol, HI. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5a. GeJ, completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £2 4s, 

“ Dictionaries are a class of book* not usually esteomed light reading; but no Intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should flud himself snut up on a i^ny day in a lonely bom«.' iu the 
dreariest part of Ballabury Tlain, with no other means of recreation than thni which Mr. Wedg- 
wood's Dlctioniry of Etymology cbuld afford him. IIo would road it through from corer to 
oorar at a sitting, and txnly regret that h« had not 'he second volume to bcgiuupou forthwith. 
It Is a very able book, of great research, full of delightful surpriscH, a reportury of the fairy 
tales of linguistic 

Wedgfwood.~~ON the Origin ok Language. By IlENaLEioii Wedgwood, 

late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap, 8vo. pp. 172, cloUx. Si. 6c/, 

W^key.— A Grammar of the IIungarfan Language, with appropriato 

Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
Siorsmund WftKtY, late Ai(le-de>Camp to Kossuth. 12iuo., pp. xii. and 160, 
sewed. 4i. 6d. 

Wlieeler.—T he History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J". 
Talboys Wheelkr, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian ILioord Commission, author of 
“The Geography of Herodotus,’’ etc. etc. Vol. 1., The Vedio Period and the 
Maha Bhorata. 8 to. cloth, pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18^. 

Vol. II., The Uamayana and the Brahmanic Period, bvo. cloth, pp. Izxxviii. and 
680, with 2 Maps. 21s. 

Whitney.—A tharva Yeda PrAtkjXkhta ; or, 9^*^^^aktya Catur&dhy4- 

yika (The). Text, Trauslatioti, and Notes, liy William 1). Whxtnet^ Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12.t. 

Whitney.—L anguage and the Study df L.vnouage : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of lan^istio Science. By William Dwight Whitnky, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., id Yalo OoUego. Second Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 604. 10s. d(/. 

Williams.— First Lessons in the Maori Language, with a Short 
Vocabulaiy. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Square 8vo., pp. 80,cloth, London, 
1862. 3s. 6rf. 

Williams.— Lexicon Cornu-B^tannicum. A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
EngllaU. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Wel«h, 
Armoric, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, Aiowing at one view the connexion between 
them. By the Rev. Hobert Williams, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Pariah 
Curate of Llangadwoladr and Rbydycroesan, Denbighabire. Sewed. 3 parts, 
pp. 400. £2 6s. 
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ms.—A Diotionaby, E.Yotrsit aitd Sansceit. By Monikr 

Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage oithe Honourable Ease India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862,blotli. London, 18*55, JS3 8*. 


Wilson.—Works of fbe lafe Horact: IlATirAir Wilson, I’.R.S., 

Member of the Iloyal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andofthc Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc , and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxtbrd. Vols J. and II. Also, under this title, Essays and Lkctork 3 
chiefly on the Relig;ion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc, Collected and edited by Dr, Rkin hold Rosih 2 vola. cloth, pp. Jiiii. 
• and 399, vi. and 41 (i. 21«, 

Wilson.— Works of the late Horacb Hathan Wilson, AT.A., P.lhS., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcntta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Univer.-ity of Oxford. Vol-s. ill, IV. and V. Also, under the title of Estaya 
Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on subjects connected with San !;rit 
Literature. (yoUcctcd nnd Edited by Dr. R-Kinuold Rost. 3 vols. 8 vo. 
pp. 408, 406, end 390, cloth. Price 36#. 

Wilson. —Works of the Late Horace Hay man Wilson. Tola. 

\’r. VII. VIII, and IX, Also, under the title of the Vishnu Pnrhnh, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, anp 
iilusttated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purfin&s. By the late 11. H . 
W’^iLsoN, Boderi Professor of Simskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Fitzrdwakd ITall. M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to IV. 8vo., 
pp. cxl, and 2C0 ; 814; 344 ; 346, cloth. 2/. 2ff. [ Voln. }\VX, in ihc prm. 

Wilson. —Sfxect Specimens op the Theatre op the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horack Hayman Wilson, M.A.,F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixi. and 3S1, 415, cloth. 15^. 

contxnth. 

Voi. I.—Pcefaco—Troatlde on the Dramatic System of the- Hindus—Dramas translated from tho 
Original Sanskrit—The Mrichohnkatl, or the Toy Cart—Vikrama and Urrasi, or the 
Hero anil the Nymph—Uttara UaniA Chcrltra, or continuation of the History of 

Vol. II.— Dramas tnuw»lato<l frr>m the Original Sanskrit—MalAti and MAdhara, or the Stolen 
Marriage—Mudrd llukshaJia. or tho Signet of the Minister-RetnAvail, or the 
Necklace—Appendix, containing abort accounts of different Draraw. 

Wilson. —The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental 

Litrratdue. a l.ecture delivered at the Meeting of the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wjlkon. 8vo., pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. Oif. 

’^ise. —Commentary on iite TIindi System of Medicine. By T. A. 
W i^R, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx, and 432, cloth. 7#. 6<f. 

Wylie. —Kotes on Chinese Literature j with introductoiy Bijinarks 

on the Progressiva Advancement of the Art; and a list: of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. W’tlik, Agent of the 
British and .Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, W. 10s. 


Yateg —A BenoXli Grammar. By the late Bov. W. Yates, T).I). 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengfiili Language, 
Edited by l.WBNOEn. Foap, 8vo., pp.iv.aud 160, bda. Calcutta, 1H64. 3i. 6'tf. 
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